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IDEALS  OF  CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATION.^ 

In  the  address  today  I  shall  try  to  put  before  you  some  of  the  ideals  of 
chemical  investigation.  Our  present  efforts  and  our  hopes  for  the  future 
are  founded  upon  past  acquisitions;  therefore,  I  shall  call  your  attention 
first  to  the  gradual  development  of  chemistry. 

Less  than  three  centuries  ago,  an  outspoken  student  of  nature  some- 
times faced  the  grim  alternatives  of  excommunication,  imprisonment,  or 
death.  Today  he  no  longer  needs  to  conceal  his  thoughts  in  cryptic 
speech  of  mystic  symbolism.  Although  the  shadow  of  incomprehensibility 
may  still  darken  the  language  of  science,  mystery  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
protect  the  scientific  investigator  from  persecution.  The  generally  recog- 
nised value  of  the  truth  within  his  domain  gives  him  the  right  to  exist. 

The  courage  needful  for  the  task  of  addressing  this  august  assembly  on 
a  topic  concerning  chemistry  is,  therefore,  of  a  different  order  from  the 
courage  required  for  such  a  task  in  the  days  of  Galileo.  The  problem  to- 
day is  not  how  to  obscure  the  thought,  but  rather  how  to  elucidate  its 
inevitable  complications. 

Modem  chemistry  has  had  a  manifold  origin  and  tends  toward  a  many- 
sided  destiny.  Into  the  fabric  of  this  science  men  have  woven  the  thought 
of  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  the  magic  of  Arabian  alchemists,  the  prac- 
tical discoveries  of  artisans  and  ingenious  chemical  experimenters,  the 
doctrine  of  physicists,  the  stem  and  uncompromising  logic  of  mathemati- 
cians, and  the  vision  of  metaphysical  dreamers  seeking  to  grasp  truths 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  sense.  This  complex  fabric  enfolds  the 
earth,  —  indeed,  the  universe^  —  with  its  far-reaching  threads. 

The  history  of  the  complicated  evolution  of  chemistry  b  profoundly 
significant  to  the  student  of  human  thought.  Long  ago,  at  the  very  dawn 
of  civilization,  Hindu  and  Greek  philosophers  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  problems  presented  by  the  nature  of  the  universe.  They  speculated 
intelligently,  although  often  with  childlike  naivete,  concemmg  energy 

'  Address  delivered  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  June  19,  1916,  before  the  Harvard 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kapi>a. 
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and  the  structure  of  matter;  but  they  forbore  to  test  their  speculations  by 
experiment.  They  buOded  better  than  they  knew:  their  ancient  atomic 
hypothesis,  ardently  supported  but  very  inadequately  applied  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  now  finds  itself  installed  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  chemi- 
cal theory.  Independently,  ancient  artisans  and  medieval  alchemists, 
dealing  with  the  mysterious  actual  behavior  of  things,  acquired  valuable 
acquaintance  with  simple  chemical  processes.  After  much  chemical  knowl- 
edge of  facts  had  been  gained,  alchemy  sought  the  aid  of  philosophy.  Thus, 
little  by  little,  order  was  brought  into  the  chaos  of  scattered  experience. 
But  strictly  chemical  knowledge  alone  was  inadequate  to  solve  the  cos- 
mic riddle;  it  had  to  be  supplemented  by  knowledge  of  heat  and  electric- 
ity, —  agencies  which  produce  profound  alterations  in  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  substances.  Thus  the  study  of  physics  was  combined  with  that  of 
chemistry.  Again,  since  mathematical  generalization  is  essential  to  the 
study  of  phjTsics,  this  discipline  also  was,  of  necessity,  added  to  the  others. 
All  these  powerful  tools  taken  together  having  failed  to  penetrate  to  the 
ultimate  essence  of  things,  imagination  is  invoked,  and  physicochemical 
dreams  today  conceive  a  mechanism  of  infinitesimal  entities  far  beyond 
our  most  searching  powers  of  direct  observation. 

Chemistry  has  not  grown  spontaneously  to  its  present  estate;  it  is  a 
product  of  human  mentality.  The  science  which  we  know  today  is  but 
an  echo  of  the  eternal  and  incomprehensible  "music  of  the  spheres,"  as 
heard  and  recorded  by  the  minds  of  individual  men.  Impersonal  and  ob- 
jective although  matter  and  energy  may  be,  their  appreciation  by  man  in- 
volves much  that  is  subjective.  The  history  of  science,  like  all  the  rest  of 
human  history,  b,  as  Emerson  said,  ''the  biography  of  a  few  stout  and 
earnest  persons." 

Robert  Boyle,  self-styled  "the  skeptical  chymist,"  a  gentle  spirit  skep- 
tical only  of  the  false  and  vain,  pure-minded  aristocrat  in  an  age  of  cor- 
ruption; Mikhail  Lomonosoff,  poet,  philosopher,  philologist  and  scientific 
seer,  far  outstripping  contemporary  understanding;  Antoine  Lavoisier, 
whose  clear  mind  first  taught  man  to  comprehend,  after  thousands  of 
years,  the  mighty  stolen  gift  of  Prometheus;  John  Dalton,  Quaker  peas- 
ant, who  found  convincing  chemical  evidence  for  the  ancient  atomic  hy- 
pothesis; Michael  Faraday,  a  blacksmith's  son,  whose  peerless  insight  and 
extraordinary  genius  in  experiment  yielded  theoretical  and  practical 
fruits  beyond  the  world's  most  daring  dreams:  —  these  men  and  a  few 
score  others  are  the  basis  of  the  history  of  chemistry.  The  science  has  not 
come  into  being,  Minerva-like,  full-grown  from  the  brain  of  Jove.  She  has 
been  bom  of  human  travail,  nursed  and  nounshed  from  feeble  infancy  by 
human  caretakers,  and  she  sees  the  universe  today  through  human  eyes. 
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The  diversified  origin  of  chemistry  has  shaped  the  varied  contemporary 
application  of  the  science  and  its  many-sided  destiny  in  the  years  to  come. 
Chemistry  has  wide  theoretical  bearings,  but  at  the  same  time  is  concerned 
?nth  the  crudest  and  most  obvious  affairs  of  manufacture  and  everyday 
life.  Chemical  knowledge  must  form  an  essential  part  of  any  intelligent 
philosophy  of  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and  alone  can  satisfy  one  manifes- 
tation of  that  intense  intellectual  curiosity  which  today,  no  less  than  of 
old,  yearns  to  understand  more  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  things.  On 
the  other  hand,  rational  applied  science  today  must  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  swiftly  advancing  strides  of  theory.  The  laws  of  chemistry  cannot 
be  adequately  applied  until  they  have  been  discovered.  Chemical  msight, 
concerned  with  the  intimate  changes  of  the  substances  which  are  all  about 
us  as  well  as  within  our  bodies,  furnishes  us  with  the  only  means  for  em- 
ploying material  things  to  the  best  advantage.  Chemical  processes  apper- 
tain in  large  degree  to  medicine,  hygiene,  agriculture  and  manufacture; 
these  processes  depend  upon  laws  of  which  the  perfect  understanding  b 
essential  to  the  full  development  of  most  of  the  activities  of  civilized  life. 

However  oblivious  we  may  be  of  the  inexorable  laws  of  chemistry,  we 
are  ever  under  their  sway.  Our  consciousness  is  housed  in  a  mortal  shell, 
consisting  primarily  of  compounds  of  less  than  a  score  of  chemical  elements. 
The  physiological  behavior  of  our  bodies  is  inevitably  associated  with  the 
chemical  changes  or  reactions  among  highly  intricate  chemical  unions  of 
these  few  elements.  The  driving  tendency  or  immediate  cause  of  the  re- 
actions which  support  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  chemical  afi&nities  and  re- 
spective concentrations  of  the  several  substances.  Our  bodies  are  chemi- 
cal machines,  from  which  we  cannot  escape  except  by  quitting  our  earthly 
life.  The  nature  of  the  chemical  elements  and  their  compounds  therefore 
presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all  problems  offered 
to  mankind.  That  the  study  of  the  chemical  problems  of  life  is  consistent 
with  the  study  of  man  in  a  biological,  a  psychological,  or  a  spiritual  sense 
is  obvious.  Today  the  epigram:  *'The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man'' 
must  be  greatly  broadened  in  order  to  correspond  with  modem  knowl- 
edge. 

These  words  regarding  the  origin  and  significance  of  chemistry  serve 
as  an  introduction.  Your  conmiittee  has  honored  me  by  the  request  that 
I  should  tell  you  something  about  the  object  and  outcome  of  my  own  en- 
deavors, and  these  could  be  made  clear  only  by  reviewing  the  peculiar 
nature  of  chemistry.  In  my  case  the  incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  science 
was<  primarily  that  intense  curiosity  concerning  the  nature  of  things, 
which  echoes  down  the  ages  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
To  the  feeling  of  curiosity,  as  time  went  on,  was  added  the  perception  that 
only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry  can  men 
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use  the  resources  of  the  world  to  the  best  advantage.  Any  further  gain 
in  this  knowledge  must,  sooner  or  later,  directly  or  indirectly,  give  man- 
kind more  power.  Even  an  abstract  chemical  generalization  must  ulti- 
mately be  of  priceless  service  to  humanity,  because  of  the  extraordinarily 
intimate  relation  between  theory  and  practice. 

The  field  is  wide,  and  it  is  traversed  by  many  paths.  Among  these  one 
must  be  chosen  and  persistently  followed  if  progress  is  to  be  made;  and  in 
my  case  that  one  was  the  study  of  the  fundamental  attributes  or  properties 
of  the  chemical  elements,  and  the  relation  of  these  properties  to  one  an- 
other. The  work  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  helping  a  little  to  lay 
a  solid  foundation  for  our  understanding  of  the  human  environment. 

What,  now,  are  the  fundamental  attributes  of  the  elements?  First  and 
foremost  among  these  stands  weighty  —  the  manifestation  of  the  all-per- 
vading and  mysterious  force  of  gravitation  possessed  by  all  forms  of  mat- 
ter. Hand  in  hand  with  this  attribute  of  weight  goes  the  equally  inscru- 
table property  of  inertia,  —  that  tendency  which  causes  a  body  once  in 
motion  to  keep  on  moving  forever  in  the  same  straight  line,  if  not  acted 
upon  by  some  new  force.  The  idea  of  inertia,  conceived  by  Galileo  and 
amplified  by  Newton,  was  one  of  the  starting-points  of  both  modem 
philosophy  and  modem  physics.  So  far  as  we  know,  weight  and  inertia 
run  parallel  to  each  other.  Of  any  two  adjacent  bodies,  that  having  greater 
weight  has  also  greater  inertia.  Hence  they  may  be  determined  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  this  Siamese-twinlike  conjunction  of  properties  estab- 
lishes itself  at  once  as  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  attributes 
of  matter.  Next  perhaps  comes  volume,  the  attribute  which  enables  mat- 
ter to  occupy  space,  with  the  corollaries  dealing  with  the  changes  of  vol- 
ume caused  by  changes  of  temperature  and  pressure.  CMiier  fundamental 
properties  are  the  tendency  to  cohere  (which  has  to  do  with  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  the  liquids)  and  the  mutual  tendency  of  the  elements 
to  combine,  almost  infinite  in  its  diversity,  which  may  be  measured  by 
the  energy-changes  manifesting  themselves  during  the  reaction  of  one  sub- 
stance with  another. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  important  properties  of  the  elements,  but 
they  present  an  endless  prospect  of  further  investigation,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done  during  the  past  hundred  years.  For  as  yet  we  know 
only  the  surface  of  these  things,  and  comprehend  but  little  as  to  the  under- 
lying connections  between  them,  and  the  reasons  for  their  several  magni- 
tudes. Why,  for  example,  should  oxygen  be  a  gas,  having  an  atomic 
weight  just  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  helium,  and  why  should  it  have 
an  intense  affinity  for  sodium  and  no  affinity  whatever  for  argon  or  fluo- 
rine? No  man  can  answer  these  questions;  he  can  discover  the  facts,  but 
cannot  yet  account  for  them.  The  reasons  are  as  obscure  and  elusive  as 
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the  mechanism  of  gravitation.  But  we  shall  not  really  understand  the 
material  basis  upon  which  our  life  is  built  until  we  have  found  answers  to 
questions  of  this  sort. 

In  order  to  correlate  the  properties  of  the  elements,  and  to  attain  any 
comprehension  of  their  significance,  one  must  first  exactly  ascertain  the 
facts.  Therefore,  my  endeavor  has  been  to  institute  systematic  series  of 
experiments  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  phenomena. 
In  much  of  this  work  I  have  had  the  invaluable  aid  of  efficient  collabora- 
tors, for  which  I  am  grateful. 

The  atomic  weights  were  the  first  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  the 
elements  to  receive  attention  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  These,  as  every- 
one who  has  studied  elementary  chemistry  knows,  represent  the  rela- 
tive weights  in  which  substances  combine  with  one  another.  They  are 
called  atomic  weights  rather  than  merely  combining  proportions  because 
they  can  be  explained  satisfactorily  only  by  the  assumption  of  definite 
particles  which  remain  indivisible  during  chemical  change.  Even  if  some 
of  these  particles  or  so-called  "atoms"  suffer  disintegration  in  the  mys- 
terious processes  of  radioactive  transformation,  the  atomic  theory  remains 
the  best  interpretation  of  the  weightp-relations  of  all  ordinary  chemical 
reaction.  Indeed,  it  is  entrenched  today  as  never  before  in  man's  history. 

The  determination  of  atomic  weights  is,  primarily,  a  question  of  ana- 
lytical chemistry,  —  a  question  of  weighing  the  amount  of  one  substance 
combined  with  another  in  a  definite  compound,  —  but  its  successful 
prosecution  involves  a  much  wider  field.  First,  the  substances  must  be 
pr^iared  and  weighed  in  the  pure  state  and,  next,  they  must  be  sub- 
jected to  suitable  reactions  and  again  weighed  with  proof  that  in  the  proc- 
ess nothing  has  been  lost  and  nothing  accidentally  garnered  into  the 
material  to  be  placed  on  the  scale  pan.  These  requirements  involve  many 
of  the  principles  of  the  new  physical  chemistry,  so  that  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  atomic  weights  really  belongs  as  much  in  that  field  as  in  the 
field  of  analytical  chemistry. 

At  Harvard  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  values  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  thirty  of  the  most  frequently  occiuring  among  the  eighty  or  more 
chemical  elements  have  been  redetermined.  From  data  secured  here  and 
elsewhere  is  compiled  an  international  table  of  atomic  weights,  revised 
from  year  to  year  by  an  authoritative  committee,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  various  nations.  The  values  thus  recorded  are  in  daily  use  in 
every  chemical  laboratory  throughout  the  world,  serving  as  the  basis  for 
the  computation  of  countless  analyses  performed  by  the  analytical  chem- 
ist»  whether  for  technical  or  for  scientific  purposes. 

This  practical  utility  of  atomic  weights,  although  not  forgotten,  was 
not  the  prime  incentive  in  the  work  under  discussion.  The  real  inspira- 
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tion  leading  to  the  protracted  labor  of  revising  these  fundamental  quan- 
tities was  the  hope  of  finding  some  due  as  to  the  reasons  for  their  several 
magnitudes,  and  for  the  manifest  but  incomprehensible  relationshq[>s  of 
the  elements  to  one  another. 

The  unsolved  cosmic  riddle  of  the  meaning  of  the  atomic  weights  may 
have  far-reaching  significance  in  another  direction,  because  the  atomic 
weights  may  be  supposed  to  hold  one  of  the  keys  to  the  discovery  of  the 
mechanism  of  gravitation.  The  mutual  attraction  of  the  earth  and  sun, 
for  example,  must  be  due  to  the  countless  myriads  of  atoms  which  com- 
pose them,  each  atom  possessing,  because  of  its  own  appointed  relative 
atomic  weight,  a  definite  if  infinitesimal  gravitational  force  attracting 
other  atoms.  If  we  could  discover  the  reasons  for  the  individual  atomic 
weights,  we  should  probably  gain  a  far  better  understanding  of  the  all- 
embracing  force  built  up  of  the  infinitesimal  effects  represented  by  their 
individual  magnitudes. 

Among  the  striking  facts  to  be  considered  is  the  constancy  of  gravity 
(and,  therefore,  of  the  sum  total  of  the  weights  of  all  the  atoms  concerned). 
Moreover,  not  only  is  the  sum  total  of  the  weights  of  the  atoms  remark- 
ably constant,  but  also  in  many  cases  the  values  for  the  individual  ele- 
ments are  found  to  be  numbers  of  amazing  oonstanpy.  Silver  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  from  many  different  ores  yields  always  the  same 
value;  copper  from  Europe  has  the  same  atomic  weight  as  the  native 
metal  mined  under  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superbr;  and,  yet  m<H*e  won- 
derful, the  iron  which  faUs  from  the  sky,  in  meteorites  having  their  birth 
far  beyond  the  terrestrial  orbit,  has  precisely  the  same  atomic  weight  as 
that  smelted  in  Norway.  Many  atomic  weights,  therefore,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  constant,  whatever  the  source  of  the  elements. 

Although  thus  we  know  only  one  kind  of  copper  and  iron  and  silver, 
evidence  has  recently  been  discovered  which  points  towards  the  existence 
of  at  least  two  kinds  of  metallic  lead.  Every  sample  of  ordinary  lead  al- 
ways has  exactly  the  same  atomic  weight  as  every  other  sample;  but  lead 
from  radioactive  minerals,  —  lead  which  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
decomposition  of  radium,  —  has  neither  the  same  atomic  weight  nor  the 
same  density  as  ordinary  lead,  although  in  many  of  its  properties,  includ- 
ing its  spectrum,  it  seems  to  be  identical.  This  recent  conclusion,  reached 
only  two  years  ago  at  Harvard,  has  been  confirmed  in  other  laboratories, 
and  it  now  seems  to  be  beyond  question.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
interpretation  of  the  anomaly,  the  solution  of  this  cosmic  conundrum 
must  surely  give  us  a  new  idea  of  the  essential  nature  of  matter.  Indeed, 
the  fascinating  subject  of  radioactivity  bids  fair  to  give  us  in  many  ways 
an  entirely  new  insight  into  the  innermost  structure  of  the  atom. 
^   During  the  progress  of  the  study  of  the  combining  proportions  of  the 
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dements,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  to  me  that  the  atomic  weights 
should  be  considered  not  only  in  relation  to  one  another,  but  also  in  rela- 
tion to  many  other  essential  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  elements. 
This  wider  problem  involved  great  extensions  of  the  experimental  field 
in  which  already  many  new  data  have  been  accimiulated.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  researches  would  take  us  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  present  address,  but  their  object  deserves  attention.  This  object  is 
the  correlation  of  the  various  properties  into  a  consistent  whole,  in  the  hope 
of  tracing  the  unknown  physical  influences  which  determine  the  nature  of 
the  elements. 

The  rigorous  science  of  thermodynamics  enables  us  to  predict  in  logical 
and  precise  fashion  some  of  the  relations  between  physical  properties. 
My  hope  is  not  only  to  aid  in  providing  accurate  experimental  basis  for 
calculations  of  this  kind,  but  also  to  achieve  the  correlation  of  different 
properties,  apparently  independent  of  one  another  from  a  thermody- 
namic point  of  view, — thus,  perhaps,  enabling  one  by  inductive  reasoning 
to  penetrate  further  into  the  causes  which  lie  back  of  all  the  attributes  of 
matter. 

The  inductive  methods  used  in  comparisons  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
explained  here  today.  They  are  partly  statistical,  partly  mathematical, 
and  partly  graphical.  From  the  nature  of  the  problem,  which  involves 
many  unknown  variables,  perfect  mathematical  exactness  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Nevertheless,  little  by  little,  one  may  hope  to  trace  the  con- 
flicting tendencies  and  ascribe  them  to  a  few  common  causes. 

With  the  help  of  these  methods  the  tentative  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  atom  and  molecule  in  solids  and 
liquids  is  highly  significant.  The  actual  atomic  bulk  or  volume  is  dimin- 
ished but  dightly  by  moderate  mechanical  pressures  and  by  cooling  even 
to  the  absolute  zero;  but  it  is  very  greatly  affected,  apparently,  by  the 
mutual  attractions  of  the  atoms,  called  cohesion  and  chemical  affinity. 
Usually  the  less  volatile  a  substance  (that  is  to  say,  the  more  firmly  it  is 
hdd  together  by  cohesion),  the  greater  is  its  density  and  the  less  is  its  com- 
pressibility, other  things  being  equal.  In  other  words  greater  cohesion  is 
associated  with  greater  compactness.  Likewise  the  existence  of  powerful 
chemical  affinity  between  elements  forming  a  compound  is  usually  as- 
sociated with  great  decrease  in  volume  during  the  act  of  combination, 
and  consequent  increase  in  the  density  of  the  product  in  relation  to  the 
average  density  of  the  constituents.  Thus  we  can  hardly  escape  the  infer- 
ence that  both  cohesion  and  affinity,  by  pulling  the  atoms  together  with 
en<Hinous  pressure,  actually  exert  a  compressing  effect  upon  the  atoms, 
or  at  least  upon  the  space  which  they  demand  for  their  occupation.  The 
result  of  each  of  these  compressing  agencies  is  found  to  be  greater  the 
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greater  the  compressibility  of  the  substances  concerned,  —  a  new  evi- 
dence of  the  reasonableness  of  the  inference.  Not  always  are  these  effects 
easily  traced,  because  the  situation  is  often  complicated,  and  the  several 
effects  are  superposed.  Nevertheless,  enough  evidence  has  been  obtained 
to  leave  but  little  doubt,  at  least  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  numner  of  working 
of  the  essential  agencies  concerned. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  this  tentative  hypothesis.  Many  more 
data  and  much  more  thought  are  necessary  to  establish  it  in  an  impreg- 
nable position,  although  no  important  inconsistenpy  has  thus  far  been 
pointed  out  in  it.  At  present  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  valuable  because 
it,  like  other  hj^potheses  of  this  type,  has  stimulated  thought  and  experi- 
ment concerning  the  fundamental  facts  with  which  it  deals. 

As  the  years  go  on,  the  recent  contributions  to  the  study  of  atomic 
weights,  and  volumes,  and  other  properties  will  be  sifted  and  tested;  and 
such  contributions  as  may  stand  the  test  of  time  will  take  their  places 
among  the  multifarious  array  of  accepted  chemical  facts,  laws  and  inter- 
pretations accumulated  by  many  workers  all  over  the  world. 

But  we  may  well  ask:  What  use,  in  the  years  to  come,  will  mankind 
make  of  this  knowledge,  gained  step  by  step  through  the  eager  study  of 
many  investigators? 

Chemistry  has,  indeed,  a  many-sided  destiny.  A  mere  catalogue  of  the 
coimtless  applications  of  the  science,  which  imderlies  many  other  sciences 
and  arts,  would  demand  time  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  this  brief  dis- 
course. Some  of  the  more  obvious  uses  of  chemistry  have  become  daily 
topics  in  the  public  press.  America  is  gradually  awakening  to  the  con- 
sciousness that,  because  every  material  object  is  composed  of  chemical 
elements  and  possesses  its  properties  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  these  ele- 
ments, chemistry  enters  more  or  less  into  everything.  We  perceive  that 
chemical  manufactures  must  be  fostered,  and  also  that  chemical  knowl- 
edge must  be  applied  in  many  other  industries  not  primarily  of  a  chemical 
nature.  Although  chembtry  plays  so  prominent  and  ghastly  a  rdle  in 
war,  her  greatest  and  most  significant  contributions  are  towards  the  arts 
of  peace.  Even  explosives  may  be  highly  beneficent;  they  may  open  tun- 
nels and  destroy  reefs,  furthering  friendly  communication  between  men; 
dig  ditches  for  irrigation;  help  the  farmer  in  his  planting;  and  in  many  other 
ways  advance  the  constructive  activities  of  mankind.  Again,  poisonous 
gases,  harnessed  and  confined  within  safe  limits,  may  render  valuable  aid 
to  humanity  in  preparing  precious  substances  otherwise  unattainable. 

Such  obvious  and  well-recognized  offices  of  chemistry  need  no  further 
presentation  to  this  intelligent  company.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  services  which  science  may  render  to  agriculture 
through  the  chemical  study  and  enrichment  of  the  soil  in  preparing  it 
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for  the  development  of  those  subtle  chemical  mechanisms  called  plants, 
upon  which  we  depend  for  our  very  existence. 

There  is  a  further  beneficent  possibility  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
mention  —  namely,  that  which  arises  from  the  relation  of  modem  chem- 
istry to  hygiene  and  medicine.  Already  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  human  body  is,  physiologically  consid- 
ered, a  chemical  machine.  For  this  reason,  future  knowledge  of  chemical 
structure  and  of  organic  reaction  may  perhaps  revolutionize  medicine  as 
completely  as  it  was  revolutionized  by  the  devoted  labors  of  Pasteur,  — 
not  by  doing  away  with  his  priceless  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  but  rather 
by  amplifying  them.  Chemistry  may  show  how  germs  of  disease  do  their 
deadly  work  through  the  production  of  subtle  organic  poisons,  and  how 
these  poisons  may  be  combatted  by  antitoxins;  for  both  poisons  and 
antitoxins  are  complex  chemical  substances  of  a  nature  not  beyond  the 
possible  reach  of  chemical  methods  already  known.  In  that  far-off  but  not 
inconceivable  day  when  the  human  body  may  be  understood  from  a  chemi- 
cal standpoint,  we  shall  no  longer  be  unable  to  solve  the  inscrutable  prob- 
lems which  today  puzzle  even  the  most  learned  hygienist  and  physician. 
Is  not  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  tragedy  of  disease  a  relic  of  barbarism?  A  race 
which  could  have  put  as  much  energy  and  ingenuity  into  the  study  of 
chemistry  as  mankind  has  put  into  aggressive  warfare,  might  have  long 
ago  banished  nuiny  diseases  by  discovering  the  chemical  abnormalities 
which  cause  them. 

May  not  the  study  of  subtler  questions,  such  as  the  nature  of  heredity, 
also  lead  us  finally  into  the  field  of  chemistry  in  our  search  for  the  ultimate 
answer?  Even  psychology  may  sometime  need  chemical  assistance,  since 
the  process  of  thinking  and  the  transmission  of  nervous  impulse  are  both 
inextricably  associated  with  chemical  changes  m  nervous  tissue;  and  even 
memory  may  be  due  to  some  subtle  chemical  effect.  In  the  realm  of  thought 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  blessed  service  already  performed  by  sci- 
ence in  dispelling  grim  superstitions  which  haunted  dder  generations  with 
deadly  fear. 

In  brief,  more  power  is  given  mankind  through  the  discoveries  of  chem- 
istry. This  power  has  many  beneficent  possibilities,  but  it  may  be  used 
for  ill  as  well  as  for  good.  Science  has  recently  been  blamed  by  superficial 
critics,  but  sUe  is  not  at  fault  if  her  great  potentialities  are  distorted  to 
serve  malignant  ends.  Is  not  this  calamity  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  the 
spiritual  enlightenment  of  humanity  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  science?  The  study  of  nature  can  lead  an  upright  and  humane  civiliza- 
tion ever  higher  and  higher  to  greater  health  and  comfort  and  a  sounder 
philosophy,  but  that  same  study  can  teach  the  ruthless  and  selfish  how 
to  destroy  more  efficiently  than  to  create.  The  false  attitude  toward  war. 
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fostered  by  tradition  and  by  the  glamour  of  ancient  strife,  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  influences  which  have  held  back  mankind  from  a  wider  application 
of  the  Golden  Rule. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  confliict  between  the  ideals  of  science  and  other  high 
ideals  of  human  life.  With  deep  insight,  a  poetic  thinker  on  life's  prob- 
lems, in  the  opening  lines  of  a  sonnet,  has  said:  < 

"  Fear  not  to  go  where  fearless  Science  leads. 
Who  holds  the  keys  of  God.   What  reigning  light 
Thine  eyes  diaeem  in  that  surrounding  night 

'   Whence  we  have  come,  .  .  . 
Thy  soul  will  never  find  that  Wrong  is  Right." 

Our  limited  minds  are  confined  in  a  limited  world,  with  immeasurable 
space  on  all  sides  of  us.  Our  brief  days  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
inconceivable  aeons  of  the  past,  and  the  prospect  of  illimitable  ages  to 
come.  Both  infinity  and  eternity  are  beyond  our  mental  grasp.  We  know 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  understand  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  may  be  fuU  of  hope  for  the  future.  Step  by  step  we  gain 
in  knowledge,  and  with  each  step  we  acquire  better  opportunity  for  im- 
proving the  lot  of  mankind,  and  for  illuminating  the  dark  places  in  our 
philosophy  of  nature.  Although  we  shall  none  of  us  live  to  see  the  full 
development  of  the  help  which  science  may  render  to  the  world,  we  rejoice 
in  the  belief  that  chemistry  has  boundless  service  still  in  reserve  for  the 
good  of  the  human  race. 


DEAN  HURLBUT. 


Btbon  Satterlee  Hurisxtt  became  Dean  of  Harvard  College  on 
the  resignation  of  Dean  Briggs  in  1902.  It  so  happened  that  at  this  time 
there  was  much  complaint  of  the  large  introductory  lecture  courses,  for 
they  were  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  the  amount  of  work  needed 
to  pass  the  examinations  in  them  was  believed  to  be  very  small.  The  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  voted,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  with  Dean  Briggs  as  Chairman  and  Dean  Hurl- 
but  as  one  of  the  members.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  left  by  the 
vote  extremely  vague,  was  extended  by  the  Committee  to  all  the  courses 
in  College.  It  included  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  work  by  the  students,  —  one  of  the  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion being  questionnaires  addressed  to  instructors  and  undergraduates. 
The  questions  addressed  to  the  students  were  severely  criticized  at  the 
time,  and    in  fact,  they  elicited  a  more  open  expression   of   opinion 
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about  individual  instructors  than  had  been  intended;  but  the  answers 
certainly  proved  that  in  many  courses  the  amount  of  work  actually  done 
was  far  too  small,  often  much  less  than  the  instructors  supposed.  In  its 
report,  which  was  drafted  by  Dean  Briggs,  the  committee,  after  esti- 
mating as  neariy  as  possible  from  the  replies  of  the  students  the  average 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  study  in  the  various  courses,  drew  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

"1.  The  relation  between  the  instructors  and  the  students  is  good,  and 
the  students  are  in  general  satisfied  with  their  elective  studies. 

*'  2.  The  average  amount  of  study,  however,  is  discreditably  small." 

At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  Dean,  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  thus  confronted 
with  a  report  that  the  amoynt  of  time  spent  in  study  by  undergraduates 
was  on  the  average  discreditably  small,  and  therefore  the  standard  of 
work  required  for  a  degree  discreditably  low.  Any  attempt  to  raise  the 
standard  is  a  very  disagreeable  task,  involving  friction  with  students, 
with  their  parents  and  friends,  and  sometimes  with  instructors  also.  But 
Mr.  Hurlbut  set  about  it  courageously  and  thoroughly.  No  one  who 
knows  the  condition  when  he  became  Dean,  or  who  will  read  the  rqK>rt 
of  the  committee  at  that  time,  and  is  also  familiar  with  the  state  of  things 
at  the  end  of  his  term  of  fourteen  years,  can  fail  to  see  how  much  he  raised 
the  minimum  standard  of  work  in  college  and  increased  the  respect  in 
which  high  scholarship  is  held  by  the  undergraduate  body. 
*  The  change  is,  of  course,  not  the  exclusive  work  of  any. one  man,  or  in 
fact  of  any  one  institution.  Fourteen  years  ago  educational  writings 
throughout  the  country  were  full  of  complaints  of  the  indolence,  the  apathy, 
the  waste  of  time  and  the  lack  of  serious  intellectual  interests  on  the  part 
of  college  students.  One  hears  far  less  of  all  this  today.  Instructors  and 
disciplinary  officers  who  had  been  too  lax  have  become  everywhere  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  of  insisting  upon  rigorous  standards  in  college 
work.  This  has  been  markedly  true  at  Harvard,  where  the  work  of 
Dean  Hurlbut  has  been  supported  by  the  earnest  and  tireless  efforts 
of  many  colleagues  in  the  Faculty;  and  without  them  his  labors  would 
have  been  in  vain.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  without  his  determination 
and  persistence  far  less  could  have  been  accomplished.  It  is  he  who  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  effort  and  he  is  abundantly  entitled  to  his  meed 
of  praise. 

Dean  Hurlbut's  many  friends,  among  them  those  students  whom  he  has 
aided  in  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  college  life,  will  hear  of  his  res- 
ignation with  regret,  but  all  will  realize  that  fourteen  years  is  all  that 
any  man  could  be  expected  to  give  to  the  arduous  work  of  the  Dean's 
office. 
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HENRY  A.  YEOMANS:  NEW  DEAN  OF  HARVARD 

COLLEGE. 

PAUL  J.  SACHS.  '00. 

When,  in  1910,  President  Lowell  asked  Henry  A.  Yeomans,  *00,  to  re- 
turn to  Cambridge  to  accept  an  appointment  as  instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government,  he  must  have  taken  into  account,  not  only  the  new 
instructor's  knowledge  in  a  special  field  (of  which  he  has  in  the  past  six 
years  given  ample  evidence  in  his  courses  on  "Political  Theory,"  "Con- 
stitutional Law,"  "English  Government,"  "French  and  German  Gov- 
ernment"), but  quite  as  much  he  must  have  had  clearly  in  mind  that  a 
man  of  such  character  would  prove  a  real  asset  in  the  influence  he  was 
bound  to  exercise  on  undergraduate  life  at  Harvard.  When  Mr.  Yeo- 
mans accepted  the  call,  he  planned,  in  addition  to  his  College  duties,  to 
carry  on  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Boston,  but  in  1012,  after  teaching  less 
than  two  years,  he  became  Assistant  Dean  and  devoted  himself  so  unspar- 
ingly to  Freshman  problems,  including  arduous  work  connected  with  the 
Freshman  dormitories,  that  all  further  thought  of  the  law  had  to  be  per- 
manently abandoned. 

Dean  Yeomans,  a  self-made  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  has  al- 
ways worked  hard  and  very  quietly.  He  has  kept  himself  singularly  free 
from  any  kind  of  laudatory  publicity,  and  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  known 
to  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  faculty.  Therefore,  a  simple  statement 
of  facts  and  a  brief  appreciation  of  the  man  are  at  this  time  necessary  and 
proper. 

His  former  classmates  remember  him  chiefly  as  second  man  in  his  class; 
as  a  successful  Yale  debater;  and  as  a  loyal  friend.  His  associates  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  speak  of  his  ability,  and  of  his  considerate  and  earnest 
personality,  which  so  profoundly  impressed  them.  No  one  in  contact  with 
him  in  the  trying  year  1900  can  ever  forget  the  quiet  courage  with  which 
suddenly,  for  reasons  of  health,  he  went  West  and  faced  the  stern  fact  that 
he  must  give  up  his  valued  association  with  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Sullivan  and  Cromwell. 

To  all  his  friends  and  associates  the  welcome  but  modest  call,  a  year 
later,  from  his  beloved  University  had  great  significance.  They  realized 
that  it  would  not  be  many  years  before  such  exacting  personal  standards  as 
his,  such  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  vigor,  such  broad  human  sympathy 
and  eager  imagination,  such  strength,  with  gentleness,  would  again  be 
recognized.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  at  Harvard,  Yeomans  would 
soon  win  for  himself  an  assistant  professorship,  a  position  of  importance 
in  the  councils  of  the  University,  and,  above  all,  a  sphere  of  real  Lofluence 
in  the  College. 
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Henry  Aaron  Yeomans  was  bom  on  the  family  farm  on  the  outskirts 
of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in  1877,  just  as  his  ancestors  had  been  bom  on  New 
£ngland  farms.  He  attended  a  district  school  in  Ohio  until  1891.  In  that 
year  the  family  once  more  moved  West — this  time  to  take  up  farming  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  He  prepared  for  Harvard  at  the  Spokane  High 
School,  Spokane,  Washington.  In  the  fall  of  1896  he  came  East  to  the 
home  of  his  forbears,  deeply  determined  and  with  serious  purpose.  When 
he  arrived  he  had  no  friends  in  Cambridge.  He  worked  his  way  through 
College.  Graduating  with  distinction,  he  entered  the  Law  School.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1901,  but  only  took  his  degree  of  LXi.B.  in 
1904,  as  one  year  was  spent  on  a  trip  around  the  world,  as  tutor.  From 
July,  1904,  to  Febmary,  1909,  though  practising  law  with  industry  and 
ability,  he  spent  his  evenings  reading  and  studying  French  and  German, 
and  acquired  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  both  languages. 

To  those  who  know  him  best,  therefore,  the  succession  of  Henry  A.  Yeo- 
mans  to  the  Deanship  of  Harvard  College  is  an  academic  event  of  unusual 
interest  Few  men  have  ever  taken  up  this  important  work  with  so  varied 
a  background.  The  office  and  the  man  meet  here  as  not  often  before.  The 
outward  features  of  his  career,  already  sketched,  explain  only  in  part  the  se- 
cret of  his  unusual  success  as  Assistant  Dean,  for,  more  than  most  men  of 
about  forty,  he  has  touched  life  at  many  points  and  has  made  his  own  those 
valuable  experiences  which  he  had  been  privileged  to  enjoy  in  many  fields 
of  human  activity  before  coming  to  Harvard.  He  has  made  the  most  of  his 
rare  opportimities  to  study  his  fellowmen  in  many  walks  of  life.  Above 
all,  by  nature  and  self-discipline,  he  has  the  faculty  of  meeting  people 
simply  and  on  equal  ground.  Quite  unconsciously  he  makes  them  reveal 
to  his  searching  and  sympathetic  vision  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

One  of  his  admirers,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  speaks  of  "his  serene 
seriousness;  his  sympathetic  insight  into  the  youthful  mind  —  qualities 
that  never  fail  of  their  effect  on  those  who  seek  instruction  and  advice." 
Another  friend,  who  himself  is  in  almost  daily  contact  with  young  men  of 
college  age  and  who  understands  their  problems  as  few  men  do,  says  of 
Dean  Yeomans:  "He  has  the  absolutely  essential  prerequisite  for  the 
Deanship  —  personal  character.  A  boy's  intuitions  are  almost  unerring 
in  such  matters,  and  no  man  can  influence  or  control  him,  along  the  lines 
of  conduct,  unless  that  man  has  himself  achieved  moral  victory.  Emer- 
son's dictum  is  true,  Tpar  excellence^  of  Deans  —  'What  you  are  speaks  so 
loud,  I  can't  hear  what  you  say.'" 

Those  who  believe  in  the  power  of  the  Dean  to  broaden  and  to  deepen 
undergraduate  life,  will  watch  with  the  keenest  interest  the  administra- 
tion of  the  office  under  Dean  Yeomans.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  recent  years  about  the  dismdination  of  the  average  undergraduate  to 
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go  beyond  the  lette  of  what  is  required  of  him  by  the  CoDege  curriculum. 
By  many  educators  the  problem  fA  awak«ung  the  dull  mind  by  creating 
an  interest  in  the  general  concerns  of  mankind,  where  none  seems  to  exist, 
has  been  considered  hopeless.  Those  who  know  Dean  Yeomans  have  the 
right  to  assume  that  he  takes  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  situation.  He  will 
certainly,  in  his  own  person,  prove  an  inq[)iration  to  many  a  halting  intel- 
lect and  a  safe  guide  to  aimless  ambition.  He  wiU  exercise,  gently  but  none 
the  less  firmly,  his  power  to  rouse  a  student's  will  to  new  and  difficult 
action. 


THE  HASVARD  DIVD^TY  SCHOOL,  A  NON-SECTARIAN 
SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

W.  W.  FENN,  'M,  Dean  of  ihs  Divimi^  SehooL 

On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  next  October  5,  the  alumni  of  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  will  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary.  Not  that  theolog- 
ical instruction  was  lacking  in  Cambridge  before  1816.  On  the  contrary,  a 
prime  motive  for  the  founding  of  the  College  in  ''this  wilderness"  was  to 
protect  the  churches  of  the  colony  from  an  illiterate  ministry  after  the 
first  generation  of  clergymen,  educated  in  England,  should  have  passed 
away.  Accordingly,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the  curriculum  of  the 
College  was  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  service  of  the  churches. 
With  the  broadening  of  the  course  of  study,  however,  it  became  customary 
for  graduates,  proposing  to  enter  the  ministry,  to  spend  an  additional 
year  at  the  College  "reading  divinity,"  under  the  more  or  less  carefid 
direction  of  the  Hollis  Professor.  In  certain  cases,  in  addition  to  this  extra 
year  at  College,  or  instead  of  it,  candidates  for  the  ministry  pursued  their 
studies  in  the  family  and  under  the  guidance  of  some  distinguished  clergy- 
man. Certainly,  the  original  purpose  of  the  Founders  was  well  fulfilled,  for 
it  has  been  stated  that  of  the  271  clergymen  settled  in  Massachusetts  in 
1771,  all  but  three  had  received  a  college  education.  The  founding  of  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1808  began  a  new  era  of  ministerial  train- 
ing in  New  England  and  led  the  friends  of  Harvard  to  enlarge  the  means  of 
theological  education  at  the  University.  The  records  of  the  Corporation 
under  date  of  October  18, 1816,  mention,  for  the  first  time,  as  Mr.  Morison 
informs  me,  "the  theological  seminary  at  the  University"  and  at  this  meet- 
ing, held  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Holmes,  minister  of  the  First 
Church  in  Cambridge,  and  Andrews  Norton,  already  Dexter  Lecturer, 
were  invited  to  give  lectures  to  theological  students,  the  former  upon 
"  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  especially  in  the  History  and  Constitution  of  the 
Churches  in  New  England,"  the  latter  upon  "Biblical  Criticism."    The 
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year  of  this  meeting  of  the  Corporation  has  been  adopted  as  that  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Divinity  School  as  a  differentiated  part  of  the  University, 
although  the  Divinity  Faculty  was  not  formally  organized  until  1819. 
The  early  history  of  the  School  will  be  narrated  by  its  Librarian  Emeritus, 
Bev.  Robert  S.  Morison,  in  a  paper  to  be  read  at  the  Alunmi  celebration, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  the  precursor  of  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
School  which  he  has  long  had  in  contemplation  and  preparation  and  which 
no  one  is  so  competent  to  write.  Therefore  the  present  article  will  not  con- 
cern itself  with  the  history  of  the  School,  but  will  aim  to  set  forth  its  funda- 
mental principle  and  ideal,  which  is  that  of  a  non-sectarian  school  of 
theology. 

That  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation  just  referred  to  was  held  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Channing  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  School  was  estab- 
lished as  a  place  for  the  training  of  Unitarian  ministers,  and  such  was  in- 
deed its  purpose,  although  not  its  exclusive  purpose.  For  it  is  significant, 
as  regards  the  spirit  both  of  the  School  and  of  those  who  were  interested  in 
it,  that  at  the  very  outset  a  broader  intention  was  declared.  In  the  archives 
of  the  College  Library  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  dated  Feb.  S,  1816,  and  signed 
by  J.  Lloyd,  D.  Sears,  and  James  Perkins,  a  Conunittee  invited  by  the 
Corporation  to  solicit  subscriptions  from  the  members  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Boston  for  the  eidargement  of  the  means  of  theological  instruction  at  the 
University,  which  states  that  "It  has  been  officially  promulgated  by  the 
Beverend  President  of  the  University  that  neither  the  object  nor  the 
consequences  of  enlarging  the  theological  funds  of  the  University  is  to 
be  the  conununication  of  a  sectarian  character  to  that  institution,  or  to 
inculcate  the  peculiarities  of  any  sect,'*  but  that  the  beneficent  and  laud- 
able design  is  ''to  place  students  of  divinity  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances for  inquiring  for  themselves  into  the  doctrines  of  revelation." 
That  is  to  say,  the  School  was  designed  to  be  a  non-sectarian  school  of 
theology,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 

This  purpose  is  expressed  also  in  the  Constitution  of  the  School  which  ex- 
pressly provides  that  "every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  im- 
partial, and  unbiassed  investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent 
to  the  peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 
either  of  the  instructors  or  students."  Furthermore,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Corporation  on  Oct.  18, 1816,  after  the  invitation  extended  to  Dr.  Holmes 
and  Andrews  Norton  the  record  goes  on  to  say:  "It  was  desired  of  the 
President  to  signify  to  the  gentlemen  invited  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of 
the  theological  students,  the  solicitous  desire  of  the  members  of  this  Board 
that  full  effect  may  be  given  to  that  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  which  has  respect  to  the  countenance  to  be  given  to  the 
unbiassed  inquiries  of  the  pupils  and  the  caution  to  be  used  in  regard  to 
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inculcating  a  particular  system  upon  the  controyerted  pcmits  of  theology." 
The  sjrmpathies  of  Dr.  Holmes  were  with  the  Conservatives  of  his  time, 
as  those  of  Andrews  Norton  were  with  the  Liberals,  but  both  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Corporation,  both  accepted,  —  according  to  Jared  Sparks, 
in  1817,  "Dr.  Holmes's  lectures  are  good,  and  none  more  fully  at- 
tended ...  he  seems  sedulously  to  avoid  everything  like  party  religion," 
—  and  each  was  explicitly  reminded  of  the  non-sectarian  character  of  the 
School.  Manifestly,  therefore,  the  leading  ideal  of  the  School  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  established  it  was  that  it  should  be  a  School  dedicated  to 
theological  liberty. 

The  explanation  of  this  purpose  is  to  be  found  ultimately  in  the  spirit 
of  those  Liberab,  afterwards  to  be  known,  against  earnest  protest  on  their 
part,  as  Unitarians,  and,  immediately,  in  the  circumstances  attending  the 
founding  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteaith  century,  there  ware  three  parties 
in  the  Standbg  Order  of  Massachusetts  —  the  Liberals,  the  Hopkinsians, 
and  the  Moderate  Calvinists.  The  differences  among  them  were  so  marked 
as  to  portend  division,  but  it  was  by  no  means  clear  where  the  separating 
line  would  run,  whether  the  Moderate  Calvinists  would  ally  themselves 
with  the  Hopkinsians  or  the  Liberals.  But  the  contention  which  arose  over 
the  appointment  of  Henry  Ware  as  HoUis  Prof essor  of  Divinity  brought 
the  Moderates  and  the  Hopkinsians  together  and  the  alliance  was  con- 
firmed and  symbolized  by  the  founding  of  Andover.  Li  order  to  safeguard 
the  theological  character  of  Andover,  a  compromise  creed  was  drawn  up,  a 
compromise  as  between  Moderates  and  Hopkinsians,  but  uncompromis- 
ingly adverse  to  the  Liberals,  which  every  Professor  was  required  to  sign  at 
his  inauguration,  and  regularly  every  five  years  thereafter,  and  to  make  as- 
surance trebly  sure  a  Board  of  Visitors  was  constituted  whose  chief  func- 
tion was  to  insure  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  rule.  This  binding  of 
Andover  for  all  time  to  a  fixed  form  of  doctrine  provoked  severe  criticism 
from  the  Liberals,  who  could  not  foresee  that  eventually  these  provisions 
would  become  a  dead  letter,  as  is  now  happily  the  case.  In  Bentley's 
Diary,  recently  published,  this  feeling  of  indignation  is  reflected  in  many 
entries  which  disclose  the  writer's  hostility  not  more  to  the  creed  itself  than 
to  the  denial  of  free  inquiry  and  theological  progress.  Naturally,  therefore, 
the  Liberab,  in  organizing  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  deliberately 
adopted  a  wider  policy  and  the  new  Seminary  was  pledged  to  freedom. 

When  the  break  in  the  Standing  Order  actually  occurred,  and  the  Liberals 
were  virtually  compelled  to  organize  themselves  as  a  separate  denomina- 
tion, much  against  the  will  of  many  of  them,  the  feelings  engendered  by 
the  division  were  so  intense  that,  naturally,  no  student  whose  sympathies 
were  with  the  Trinitarians  would  study  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
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nor  would  any  Trinitarian  scholar  be  likely  to  become  a  member  of  its 
Faculty.  So  it  was  that  the  School  became  practically  a  Unitarian  School, 
contrary  to  the  original  intention  of  its  Founders.  In  1879,  however,  when 
larger  endowments  were  sought,  President  Eliot  revived  and  emphasized 
its  original  principle,  declaring  that,  while  Unitarian  theology  should  al- 
ways have  "respectful  exposition,"  the  School  should  be  conducted 
as  a  non-sectarian  school  of  theology.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Unitarians 
that  this  declaration  was  welcomed  by  them,  and  that  by  their  contribu- 
tions alone  the  endowment  was  increased.  However  other  denominations 
might  feel,  they  wished  their  ministers  to  be  educated  in  this  way.  To 
confirm  the  policy  thus  declared.  Dr.  Toy,  a  Baptist,  was  appointed  Han- 
cock Professor  in  1880,  and  of  the  13  appointments  to  the  Faculty  since 
then  (not  including  professors  in  the  College  who  serve  on  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  when  their  courses  are  announced  as  part  of  the  offering  of  the 
School)  5  have  been  Unitarians,  5  Trinitarian  Congregationalists,  2  Epis- 
a^>alians,  and  1  Baptist.  It  should  be  added  that  in  soliciting  funds 
for  the  increased  endowment  of  1879,  Dean  Everett,  after  consulting 
President  Eliot,  interpreted  the  phrase  "respectfid  exposition,"  employed 
by  the  latter,  to  mean  that  at  least  two  Unitarian  professors,  one  of  whom 
should  be  a  teacher  of  theology,  should  always  be  maintained  in  the  School. 
In  his  Annual  Report  for  1883-84,  Dean  Everett  put  on  record  this  inter- 
pretation which  was  endorsed  by  President  Eliot  in  his  Report  for  the 
same  year  as  "eminently  reasonable,"  and  the  President  added:  "It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  they  (the  provisions  referred 
to)  could  fail  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  unless 
indeed  the  Unitarian  denomination  shoidd  die  without  offspring  or  desig- 
nated heirs,  or  shoidd  cease  to  f lumish  scholars  competent  to  present  its  own 
doctrines  in  professorial  chairs."  At  present  two  members  of  the  Faculty, 
one  a  Trinitarian  the  other  a  Unitarian,  are  teaching  in  the  department  of 
theology,  and  the  recent  affiliations,  particularly  with  Andover  and  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  combined  with  the  principle  of  free  election, 
open  to  all  students  in  the  School  courses  in  theology  given  by  Professors 
Evans  and  Drown,  so  that  no  student  need  attend  the  lectures  of  a 
Unitarian  teacher  in  that  or  any  other  department  unless  he  chooses 
to  do  so.  Thus  the  ideal  of  the  Founders  has  found  full  realization 
and  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  is  in  present  fact  as  it  was  in  original 
intention  a  non-sectarian  School  of  Theology.  That  this  character  of  the 
School  has  won  practical  and  widespread  recognition  is  evident  in  the 
denominational  affiliations  of  its  students.  Of  the  33  students  primarily 
registered  in  the  School  last  year  (1915-16),  only  3  (possibly  4)  were  Uni- 
tarians, and  of  these,  two  attended  only  a  half-year.  Recent  students  at 
the  School  are  now  teaching  or  preaching  in  many  different  denominations. 
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The  courage  and  wisdom  of  the  founders  in  thus  dedicating  the  School 
to  the  principle  of  theological  freedom  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  was 
a  daring  venture,  denounced  by  some  as  an  imposture,  ridiculed  by  others 
as  impracticable.  But  it  has  proved  its  practicability,  and  the  principle, 
even  when  not  formally  avowed,  has  been  practically  accepted  elsewhere. 
When,  for  example,  students  in  the  theological  schools  now  a£Bliated  with 
the  University  are  permitted  to  attend  courses  given  in  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  there  is  a  virtual  though  not  an  avowed,  a  partial  if  not 
a  complete,  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  non-sectarian  theological  edu- 
cation. Indeed  it  is  not  clear  that  the  precise  form  of  a  non-sectarian 
School  is  now  essential  for  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  theological  liberty. 
Today  there  are  teachers  in  denominational  seminaries  who  are  just  as 
free  as  their  colleagues  at  Harvard,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  in  course 
of  time  the  advantages  of  denominational  seminaries  will  be  combined  with 
those  which  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  has  long  enjoyed,  through  the 
broadening  of  the  denominations  and  the  growing  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  affiliation  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  as  witness  the 
affiliated  schools  in  Canada.  The  faith  of  the  founders  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  has  become  fact  and  their  ideal  of  free  inquiry  and  theo- 
logical liberty  is  finding  realization  in  ways  which  they  did  not  anticipate. 


THE  STUDENT  IN  WAR-TIME.* 

ODELL  SHEPARD,  2G. 

The  shady  courts  of  Academe, 
The  mossy  cell,  the  sliding  stream. 
Cool  coverts  by  remotest  desert  wells. 

Are  still  the  scholar's  dream; 
And  still  he  yearns  for  quiet  hidden  away 
Deep  in  some  fabled  land  of  asphodels; 

Still  does  he  pray 
For  pools  of  silence,  marred  from  day  to  day 
Only  by  lingering  notes  of  monastery  bells. 

But  suddenly  peals  of  thunder 

Shatter  his  peace  to  pain; 
Tempest  is  raging  under 

The  sea-rim,  and  a  rain 
Of  blood,  a  shriek  and  rattle, 
A  shock  of  din  and  battle. 

Beat  on  his  heart  and  brain. 
^  Graduate  School  Part  at  Ckimmenoement. 
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For  this  is  the  day  of  Mars 

And  not  of  the  calm-browed  Apollo; 
The  dust  of  titanic  wars 
Has  blotted  the  quiet  stars 
And  the  desecrate  sky  rings  hollow 

And  our  prayer  for  peace  is  vain. 

In  the  days  of  flame  and  of  wrath. 
Hard  is  the  scholar's  path,  — 
Thorpy  and  faint  to  follow! 

But  why  should  he 

Have  peace  when  there  is  no  peace?  By  what  right  be 

At  ease  within  his  cloister,  drawing  breath 

Unabated,  when  the  scales  of  life  and  death 

Hang  poised  for  half  a  world?  Unless  he  cower 

Among  the  embers  of  humanity. 

Then  must  he  yearn  for  one  good  hour 
To  strike  strong  blows  for  all  his  heart  holds  true,  — 
To  leave,  for  the  bright  bickering  play  of  swords. 
His  endless  groping  through  a  fog  of  words,  — 
No  longer  to  surmise  —  for  once,  to  do! 

When  down  the  road  the  music  comes 
With  a  shout  of  trumpets  and  roll  of  drum8» 
Then  all  my  heart  leaps  up  to  greet 
The  steady  tread  of  marching  feet. 

Blare  of  bugle  and  shriek  of  fife! 
This  is  the  glorious  wine  of  life. 
My  senses  reel  and  my  ^ad  heart  sings. 
My  spirit  soars  <m  jubilant  wings. 

fluttering  banners  and  gonfalons 
Cover  with  beauty  the  murderous  guns. 
T  is  sweet  to  live,  *t  w«re  great  to  die   ; 
With  this  vast  music  marching  by. 

For  all  my  heart  leaps  up  to  greet 
The  steady  tread  of  the  marching  feet 
When  down  the  road  the  music  comes 
With  a  shout  of  trumpets  and  roll  of  drums. 
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When  we  have  thought  how  every  sluggish  day 

Steals  from  our  youth  away 

Some  rapture  of  the  heart,  some  heat  of  high  desires. 

Remembering  how  our  sires 

EEave  fallen  foremost  in  the  battle-play,  — 

When  we  have  looked  upon  our  nerveless  hands 

And  thought  of  brother  students  in  far  lands 

And  those  for  whom  commemorative  walls  were  built 

At  our  own  Harvard,  —  it  has  seemed  a  shameful  guilt 

That  they  should  fight  for  us 

And  save  the  holy  right  for  us. 

That  their  blood  should  be  spent 

Only  that  life  might  be  more  light  for  us. 

Safer,  and  more  content. 

When  every  murderous  gun  is  stilled. 

Who,  in  a  world  with  ravin  filled. 

Who  will  be  left  to  build? 

Even  before  the  storm  has  ceased. 

Before  there  was  a  voice  to  ask. 

Who  has  begim  the  mighty  task?  — 

Thou,  Harvard,  not  the  last  or  least. 

Contented  on  her  wave-girt  shore. 

Hearing  the  distant  tempest  roar, 

Unpitying,  undistressed. 

The  recluse  student,  wondering  still 

How  needful  men  can  use  his  skill. 

Tempted,  almost  to  cower 

Out  of  the  noisy  hour. 

Thinking  his  light  of  life  has  flickered  dim. 

Fearing  he  has  grown  somehow  out  of  tune. 

Soon  shall  he  hear 

The  world's  great  call  for  him. 

Commanding,  clarion  clear. 

Soon,  ah,  soon! 

A  blinding  light  will  search  him  through  and  through. 

A  pitiless  world  will  ask,  "What  canst  thou  do?" 

For  eyes  that  once  have  looked  upon  reality. 

That  Gorgon  face. 

Will  they  not  scorn  a  skulking  pedantry 

Bom  of  a  craven  race 

As  ne'er  before? 
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Aye,  and  the  winds  of  war 

Have  drifted  high  and  higher 

The  dust  about  the  Sphinx's  movelefls  lq)8. 

Old  monsters  of  the  mire 

That  we  had  dreamt  were  slain 

Move  with  a  murderous  desire 

About  the  world  again. 

O  days  of  testing  fire. 

Days  of  eclipse. 

Ye  are  our  battlefields,  days  to  which  we  aspire,^ 

Days  of  apocalypse. 

The  world  will  need  us  then. 

Aye,  the  world  will  heed  us  then. 

If  the  years  that  made  us  scholars  left  us  men! 


CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES. 
PROFESSOR  G.  G.  WILSON. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  by  Harvard  University 
upon  Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  1910.  In  conferring  this  degree  President 
Lowell  said,  "Charles  Evans  Hughes,  lawyer,  governor,  and  judge,  who, 
beset  by  foes,  has  fought  with  finnness  in  the  right  as  God  gave  him  to 
see  the  right;  now  a  guardian  of  our  institutions  in  a  tribunal  that  demands 
both  the  learning  of  the  jurist  and  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman.'' 
'  When  in  1905  the  legislative  committee  came  from  Albany  to  investi- 
gate the  operations  of  the  New  York  Gas  Trust,  the  committee  desired 
to  find  an  able  counsel.  Mr.  Hughes,  often  at  that  time  called  "a  lawyer's 
lawyer,"  was  chosen,  and  his  fellow  members  of  the  bar  recognized  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice.  Mr.  Hughes's  name  was  not  then  widely  known  to 
the  non-professional  public.  He  had  studied  at  Colgate  University,  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University  in  1881,  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1884,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  the  same  year.  He 
however  continued  his  studies,  holding  a  Prize  Fellowship  from  Columbia 
for  three  years  until  1887,  was  Professor  of  Law  and  Lecturer  at  Cornell 
from  1891  to  1895,  and  he  also  lectured  in  other  law  schools.  He  was 
recognized  in  his  profession  as  one  who  knew  the  law.  The  searching  analy- 
sis of  the  operations  of  the  New  York  Gas  Trust  marked  him  as  a  conscien- 
tious public  servant,  and  the  introduction  of  eighty-cent  gas  after  the 
investigation  made  his  name  well  known  in  New  York  City.  He,  however, 
declined  the  nomination  for  mayor  in  1905,because  there  had  just  come  to 
him  the  call  to  make  another  investigation  nation  wide  in  its  scope.  The 
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committee  commonly  known  as  the  "Armstrong  Committee"  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  business  of  the  great  insurance  companies 
in  regard  to  which  certain  scandals  had  arisen.  In  accepting  this  position, 
Mr.  Hughes,  as  under  the  gas  committee,  demanded  absolute  freedom  in 
the  conduct  of  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  of  the  business  of 
these  companies.  The  significance  of  the  words  ''thorough"  and  ''com- 
plete" is  roughly  indicated  by  the  bulk  of  the  ten  volumes  of  the  Report 
of  the  Armstrong  Committee,  but  more  clearly  indicated  in  the  questions 
of  Mr.  Hughes,  showing  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
insurance  business,  which  had  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions  within 
the  lifetime  of  some  persons  i^pearing  before  the  committee.  To  carry 
on  the  investigation  with  a  constructive  policy,  which,  while  preserving 
the  business  of  the  companies,  would  assure  to  the  policy-holders  greater 
security,  was  the  aim  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  achievement  of  which  made  his 
name  widely  and  favorably  known.  In  1906  Mr.  Hughes  was  special  as- 
sistant to  the  United  States  Attorney-General  in  the  coal  investigation. 

Such  contact  with  vital  public  affairs  naturally  gave  to  Mr.  Hughes  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  position  of  Governor  of  New  York^to  which 
office  he  was  elected  in  1907.  As  Governor  he  pursued  the  polipy  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  State  fearlessly,  and,  as  he  conceived  it,  for  the 
good  of  the  people  under  the  law.  Not  all  of  his  acts  met  with  popular  favor 
at  the  time,  as,  for  instance,  the  veto  of  the  two-cent  per  mile  railway  rate 
bill,  but  in  this  case  subsequent  events  seem  to  have  proved  the  wisdom 
of  his  act. 

The  people,  however,  denumded  that  he  continue  in  their  service,  and 
he  was  elected  a  second  time  Governor  of  New  York,  and  while  serving  in 
this  capacity,  was  in  1910,  with  the  general  approval  of  the  nation  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a  position 
for  which  by  training  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  in  which  he  has  found 
the  highest  satisfaction. 

For  almost  six  years  he  had,  in  this  high  judicial  office,  refrained  from 
participation  in  national  politics  and  from  expression  of  personal  views 
upon  political  issues.  His  views  were  not  known  even  to  the  convention 
which,  on  June  10,  1916,  nominated  him  as  its  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Hughes  is 
the  type  of  man  whom  American  politicians  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
sought  as  a  presidential  candidate,  yet  in  1916  he  was  named  without  effort 
on  his  own  part  and  under  no  pledge  or  obligation.  When  under  these 
conditions  public  sentiment  effectively  demanded  that  one  of  the  great 
political  parties  call  Mr.  Hughes  to  its  active  leadership  there  was  in  the 
minds  of  many  a  hopeful  increase  in  confidence  toward  the  continuing 
strength  of  popular  government. 
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THE  GERMANIC  MUSEUM. 
PROFESSOR  KUNO  FRANCKE,  *  12. 

The  approaching  installation  of  the  collections  of  the  Germanic  Mu- 
seum in  its  new  building  makes  it  seem  opportune  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  considerations  which  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  led  to  the 
founding  of  this  Museum  and  about  the  office  which,  in  the  minds  of  its 
founders,  it  is  to  perform  as  an  integral  part  of  university  study. 

To  put  it  plainly:  this  museum  is  not  so  much  a  museum  of  art  —  al- 
though it  is  this  also  —  as  an  aid  to  historical  instruction.  It  is  to  bring 
out,  concisely  and  palpably,  the  great  epochs  in  the  artistic  development 
of  the  Germanic  nationalities  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire:  the  Austrian,  Swiss,  South  German,  North 
German,  Dutch  and  Flemish  peoples.  It  is  to  follow  out  this  development 
from  the  age  of  the  Migrations,  the  Merovingian  Monarchy,  and  the 
Karolingian  Empire  on,  through  all  its  most  important  phases  down  to  our 
own  time. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible,  especially  on  American  soil,  to  bring 
to  view  this  large  historical  process  by  collecting  original  works  of  art. 
We  have  therefore  purposely  limited  ourselves  to  reproductions — full-size 
reproductions  —  of  the  most  significant  and  most  representative  objects 
from  the  various  periods.  We  f dt  that  by  this  restriction  we  should  be  en- 
abled to  give  to  the  student  a  measurably  exact  conspectus  of  what  every 
age,  every  new  stage  of  national  evolution  has  added  to  the  stock  of  artis- 
tic forms.  The  outward  aspect  of  the  whole  of  Germanic  civilization  of 
central  Europe  would  thus  be  placed  before  the  eyes  of  Americans. 

The  limitations  of  space  in  the  little  building  which  thus  far  has  been 
at  our  disposal  prevented  even  a  moderately  satisfactory  realization  of  this 
idea.  The  new  building  goes  a  long  way  toward  its  fulfilment.  Indeed,  the 
genius  of  its  architect.  Professor  Bestelmeyer  of  Berlin,  has  made  this 
building  in  itself  a  condensed  epitome  of  the  course  which  art  has  taken  in 
Middle  Europe  during  the  last  nine  hundred  years.  Without  in  the  least 
lacking  in  organic  unity  or  monumental  impressiveness,  the  exterior  of  this 
building  shows  a  rich  diversity  of  structural  detail,  suggesting  rather  than 
copying  motifs  of  numerous  styles,  from  Karolingian  austerity  to  Rococo 
playfulness.  And  the  three  main  halls  —  the  Romanesque,  the  Gothic, 
and  the  Renaissance  halls  —  into  which  the  interior  is  divided  are  con- 
ceived in  the  same  large,  comprehensive  spirit.  Each  of  them  is  of  distinct 
individuality  and  brings  out  the  fundamental  features  of  the  particular 
style  of  architecture  which  it  represents,  but  only,  so  to  speak,  in  subli- 
mated, idealized  form;  while  gradual  and  soft  transitions  of  ornament  and 
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structure  lead  from  one  of  these  haUs  to  another  and  make  them  all  part 
of  one  noble  unified  whole. 

We  shall  therefore  be  able  in  this  building  to  give  all  our  objects  a  suit- 
able historical  setting.  The  rood  screen  of  Naumbuig  Cathedral  will  stand, 
as  in  Naumburg,  between  transept  and  choir;  the  Bambei^  rider  will,  as 
in  Bamberg,  form  part  of  a  Romanesque  church  interior;  the  .Strassburg 
Death  of  Mary  will,  as  in  Strassburg,  crown  a  door  flanked  by  the  two  fig- 
ures of  Ecclesia  and  Synagoga;  and  so  on.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  a  museum  a  thoroughly  exact  reproduction  of  monuments  is  as  im- 
possible as  a  thoroughly  exact  reproduction  of  the  milieu  of  these  monu- 
ments. A  certain  amount  of  deviation  from  historical  truth  is  inevitable. 
We  shall,  for  instance,  only  in  a  very  limited  maimer  be  able  to  give  to 
plastic  monuments  the  color  of  the  originals,  by  attempting  to  tint  the 
casts  in  accordance  with  the  respective  material  of  the  originals.  And  we 
shall  be  forced  to  place  some  of  our  monuments  in  a  setting  different  from 
the  background  which  they  have  in  reality.  The  Golden  Gate  of  Freiberg, 
for  instance,  which  in  reality  is  the  portal  of  the  main  fa^e  of  a  cathe- 
dral we  shall  be  forced  to  use  as  a  door  between  two  halls.  As  to  paintings, 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases  has  modem  technique  thus  far  succeeded 
in  making  reproductions  which  can  indeed,  even  under  searching  scrutiny, 
stand  comparison  with  the  originals.  One  of  these  exceptions  is  the  re- 
markable collection  of  full-size  reproductions  of  Flemish  paintings  pub- 
lished under  the  supervbion  of  the  director  of  the  Antwerp  Museum,  of 
which  we  have  at  least  a  part. 

Being  then  fully  aware  of  the  inevitable  shortcomings  and  partial  fail- 
ures of  the  attempt  to  give  by  an  ensemble  of  reproductions  set  against  a 
reconstructed  historical  background  an  accurate  picture  of  the  art  of  a 
given  period,  I  am  nevertheless  convinced  that  the  attempt  is  well  worth 
making,  and  that  to  American  students  in  particular,  students  who  most 
of  them  lack  the  opportunity  of  first-hand  study  of  the  originals,  we  are 
rendering  a  real  service  by  such  an  attempt.  Such  a  museum  as  ours,  it 
seems  to  me,  cannot  help  stimulating  the  imagination  of  the  student,  it 
cannot  help  widening  his  historical  perspective,  it  cannot  help  deepening 
his  sense  of  the  unity  of  all  national  development. 

How  few  of  our  students  —  nay,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  how  few  of  our 
historical  writers,  philologists,  historians  of  literature  have  the  power  of 
really  visualizing  the  past.  To  be  specific,  how  few  of  us  have  a  clear  men- 
tal image  of  what  chivalric  culture  of  the  height  of  the  Middle  Ages  really 
meant.  How  few  of  us  have  a  vivid  conception  of  what  the  mediseval 
religious  drama  really  was.  How  few  of  us  understand  the  ideals  of  16th 
century  humanism  well  enough  to  re-experience  them  ourselves.  A  museum 
like  ours  will  inevitably  help  to  make  such  attempts  of  visualizing  and 
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re^experiencing  intellectual  or  literary  movements  of  the  past  more  suc- 
cessful. It  will  give  us  concrete  representatives  of  chivalric  culture  in  the 
delicate,  graceful,  fastidious,  phantastically  dreamy  figures  of  12th  andlSth 
century  sculpture;  and  by  placing  side  by  side  with  each  other  both  French 
and  Grerman  specimens  of  12th  and  ISth  century  sculpture,  it  will  inci- 
dentally illustrate  the  influence  of  French  chivalry  upon  mediaeval  Grer- 
man civilization.  It  will  put  before  us  the  characters  and  scenes  of  the 
mediaeval  drama  in  the  mixture  of  mysticism  and  naturalism  that  marks 
the  carved  altar  pieces  and  the  religious  paintings  of  the  15th  century 
from  the  Van  Eycks  to  DUrer.  It  will  make  us  see  splendid  types  of  hu- 
manist individualism  in  the  art  of  Holbein  and  Peter  Yischer.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  phase  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  a  nation  which 
through  such  a  museum  could  not  be  most  instructively  illustrated. 

In  this  broadly  enlivening  influence  of  our  Germanic  Museum  upon 
the  study  of  history,  literature,  and  all  the  other  humanities  I  see  its 
principal  mission.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
it  will  also  become  a  workshop  for  the  specialist.  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  every  American  scholar  studying  the  history  of  Germanic  art  will 
have  to  resort  to  this  museum. 

That,  of  course,  can  only  be  brought  about  through  the  building  up  of  a 
^>ecial  museum  library  and  a  collection  of  photographs  so  comprehensive 
as  to  be  practically  complete.  The  photography  of  historic  monuments  of 
art  through  governmental  as  well  as  private  initiative  has  been  carried 
on  in  Germany  and  its  neighboring  countries  so  systematically  during  the 
last  decades  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  exhaustive  archive  of 
photographic  material  is  brought  within  easy  reach.  We  should  under- 
take it  as  soon  as  the  installation  of  our  casts  and  other  reproductions  has 
been  completed. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  BIRTH-RATE  IN  HARVARD  AND 

YALE  GRADUATES. 

JOHN  C.  PHILLIPS,  S.B.  '99. 

No  one  of  thoughtful  tendencies  can  fail  to  view  with  alarm  the  low- 
ered birth-rate  of  Americans,  and  the  spread  of  a  standard  of  living 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  which  is  based  on  comfort  and  luxury 
rather  than  on  education  and  culture. 

New  England  was  the  first  part  of  this  country  to  feel  the  modem 
trend,  and  that  this  trend  has  been  influenced  by  the  crowding  in  of  a 
large  foreign  industrial  population  seems  likely.  Walker,  Fairchild,  and 
others  have  found  in  the  immigration  since  1860  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
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falling  birth-rate  among  native  Americans.  It  is  said  that  the  native 
laborer,  in  order  to  maintain  his  standard  of  living  in  competition  with 
cheaper  foreign  labor,  has  had  to  decrease  the  size  of  his  family.  But  the 
decreasing  families  are  seen  in  aU  classes,  and  the  causes  are  undoubt- 
edly complex  and  not  fully  understood;  moreover,  the  phenomenon  is 
almost  world-wide.  In  a  letter  to  me,  former  President  Eliot  analyzed 
one  of  these  causes  as  a  "preference  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women 
for  freedom  from  care  and  responsibility,  and  for  passing  pleasures  rather 
than  solid  satisfactions."  Certainly  there  is  no  single  causative  agent  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  changes  in  birth-rate  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  psychologist  must  help  out  the  sociologist  in  the  study 
of  the  subtler  influences  at  work  among  us. 

My  attention  was  called  to  coU^e  birth-rate  by  reading  the  various 
papers  in  the  Jourrud  of  Heredity  on  "Race  Suicide,"  and  the  birth-rate 
of  the  graduates  of  women's  colleges.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  data 
of  the  same  sort  for  the  larger  men's  colleges,  and  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested to  see  whether  the  rate  had  changed  in  recent  years.  The  only  avail- 
able source  from  which  to  extract  this  information  for  Harvard  Univer- 
sity was  the  Class  Reports.  Harvard  and  Yale  are  here  considered  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  case  of  Harvard  the  reports  became  fairly  trustworthy 
for  the  Class  of  185S,  and  for  Yale  they  were  usable  back  to  the  Class  of 
1850.  I  did  not  attempt  to  record  births  later  than  the  Class  of  1890,  for 
the  twenty-five  year  Report  of  this  Class  was  just  published  at  the  tune 
this  work  was  done  (summer  of  1915),  and  earlier  Class  Reports  are  of 
little  interest  where  the  total  number  of  children  is  sought  for. 

All  the  figures  involved  in  making  up  the  final  averages  are  based  on 
Class  Reports.  All  the  available  Reports  of  every  Class  have  been  tabu- 
lated and  each  name  checked  up  on  each  Report.  Only  those  men  whose 
records  were  fragmentary  were  left  out,  and  this  omission  has  the  following 
tendency.  It  vitiates  the  two  divisions,  "Children  Bom  per  Graduate" 
and  "  Children  Surviving  per  Graduate."  The  eflFect  is  to  lower  slightly  both 
these  figures,  for  a  few  graduates  with  no  history  or  only  partial  history 
appear  here  as  having  no  children.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  a 
true  index  of  the  birth-rate  of  married  graduates,  but,  as  will  be  seen  later 
on,  the  error  is  extremely  small  except  in  the  first  decade  of  Harvard 
records.  It  does  not  affect  at  all  the  columns  "Chfldren  Bom  per  Married 
Graduate"  and  "Children  Surviving  per  Married  Graduate."  These  last 
are  the  items  which  interest  us  most,  because  the  percentage  of  graduates 
who  have  married  is  a  nearly  constant  one  in  the  forty  years  included  in 
this  study. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  summarize  the  work  in  terms  of  decade 
averages  for  each  College,  and  I  have  attempted  to  answer  the  following 
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questions:  What  per  cent  of  graduates  of  Harvard  and  Yale  marry?  How 
long  after  graduation  do  they  marry,  and  has  this  interval  changed?  How 
many  children  does  each  married  graduate  have,  and  how  much  has  this 
number  diminished  in  the  forty  years  under  consideration?  What  per 
cent  of  marriages  are  childless? 

I  now  wish  to  criticize  the  data  about  to  be  presented.  The  column 
*' Average  Number  of  Graduates"  is  based  on  the  total  number  of  gradu- 
ates for  each  Class,  whether  or  not  adequate  future  family  history  was 
available.  The  next  columns,  "Average  Number  Married,"  "Per  Cent 
Married"  are  based  on  the  total  number  known  to  be  married  for  each 
Class.  It  is  a  little  under  the  correct  figure,  because  some  of  the  lost  men 
may  have  been  married:  but  the  error  is  very  small  ezcq>t  for  the  first 
decade  for  Harvard,  Classes  1853-60.  In  this  decade  20.7  per  cent  of  the 
names  were  thrown  out,  injiu-ing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  records  for 
this  period.  In  the  next  decade  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  total  names  were 
found  wanting:  in  the  next  S.2  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  only  1.9  per  cent.  . 
Thus  the  total  average  error  is  very  small.  The  Yale  reports  are  even  more 
reliable,  but  the  percentage  of  "lost"  men  has  not  been  figured  for  Yale 
College. 

The  next  column  represents  the  interval  in  years  and  fractions  of  years 
between  graduation  and  marriage.  This  is  strictly  a  true  figure,  but  it  is 
only  of  relative  interest.  If  we  do  not  know  the  age  at  graduation,  we  do 
not  know  the  age  at  marriage,  and  this  is  of  particular  interest  in  deter- 
mining whether  marriage  has  been  postponed,  and,  if  so,  how  much.  To 
answer  this  I  have  computed  age  at  graduation  at  Harvard  for  two  five- 
year  periods,  1861-65  and  1886-90.  For  the  first  period  the  age  is  21.8 
years  and  for  the  last  22.8  years,  a  difference  of  one  year.  We  can  say  then, 
since  the  interval  between  graduation  and  marriage  has  been  a  nearly 
constant  one  for  forty  years,  that  the  graduates  married  only  one  year 
later  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  than  during  the  earlier  part. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  age  has  increased  from  a  little  over  SO  years  to  just 
about  31  years.  This  was  a  rather  unexpected  result,  for  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  age  of  marriage  of  professional  men  has  advanced  very 
much.  Hankina,^  however,  showed  that  our  native  population  from  native 
parents  marry  earlier  now  than  they  used  to.  The  uncharted  period  since 
the  Class  of  1890  may  show  a  slightly  greater  age  at  marriage,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  marked  change. 

The  "Average  Number  of  Children  Bom  per  Capita  per  Married  Gradu- 
ate" is  the  next  column,  and  this  is  very  dose  to  a  perfect  figure,  because 
it  is  based  only  on  those  individuals  who  had  a  clear  record,  and  there 
were  not  enough  names  discarded  to  vitiate  the  result. 
^  Jourmal  of  Heredity  (1014),  p.  3€M). 
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Glasses  1850  to  1880. 
Solid  line,  Harrard :   Broken  line,  Yale : 

The  ''Average  Number  of  Children  per  Capita  per  Graduate"  is  a  true 
index,  except  that  it  is  slightly  under  the  real  figure.  It  is  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  total  number  of  children  bom  by  the  total  number  of  graduates 
for  each  Class  and  decade. 

The  next  three  columns  have  to  do  with  the  surviving  children.  They 
represent  the  children  who  grew  up  to  at  least  several  years  of  age,  and  in 
most  cases  escaped  infant  mortality.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  chil- 
dren surviving  at  the  last  Report  for  the  Class  in  question.  The  25th  Re- 
port is  in  all  cases  the  earliest  Report  consulted.  For  the  four  decades  at 
Harvard  we  have  latest  Reports  averaging  as  follows:  1st  decade,  48  years; 
2d  decade,  43.7  years;  3d  decade,  32  years;  4th  decade,  26  years. 

The  question  arose  at  this  point:  How  old  were  the  children  of  gradu- 
ates at  the  time  of  the  25th  year  Class  Report?  To  answer  this  only  one 
period,  1886-90  for  Harvard,  was  computed.  The  average  was  found  to  be 
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13.1  years,  showing  that  most  of  the  children  were  past  the  dangers  of  the 
first  five  years  of  infancy  at  the  time  of  the  25th  year  Class  Report,  and 
liable  only  to  the  much  lower  death-rate  of  advanced  childhood.  Also  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  25th  year  Report  includes  very  nearly  all  the 
children  bom  to  the  Class.  I  wrote,  however,  to  several  Class  Secretaries 
*  and  it  appears  from  these  letters  that  only  85  children  have  been  bom  to 
the  classes  1881,  1882,  1889  and  1890  since  their  25th  year  Reports.  This 
b  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  bora  to  these  classes  before  the  25  th 
year  Report,  so  that  we  can  safely  accept  all  25th  year  Reports,  where  this 
is  necessary. 

The  last  two  columns  show  the  average  number  of  childless  marriages  in 
each  Class,  for  each  decade,  and  also  the  per  cent  of  childless  marriages 
in  each  decade.  The  figures  will  be  found  inacciu*ate  for  the  first  decade 
of  Harvard  graduates.  All  the  others  are  reliable. 

The  mass  of  data  from  which  this  report  is  drawn  would  make  a  large 
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book.  In  working  it  up  5618  names  were  considered  for  Harvard  and  4522 
for  Yale#  I  have,  thoefore,  thought  it  best  to  give  only  two  final  tables 
representing  all  the  figures  just  considered,  but  showing  only  grand  aver- 
ages for  the  four  decades  between  the  classes  of  1850  and  1890  for  each 
College.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in  the  yearly  tables  which 
does  not  show  just  as  weU  in  these  decade  tables. 

Two  curves  are  also  added.  One  shows  the  average  number  of  children 
bom  to  each  Class  per  capita  per  married  graduate  for  the  forty  years 
for  each  College.  The  other  shows  the  same  thing  considered  as  four  decade 
averages. 

Cormderation  qf  Tables. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  these  two  tables;  the  falling 
birth-rate  is  shown  in  all  four  columns  where  children  are  considered. 
Boughly,  the  number  of  children  bom  per  capita  per  married  graduate  has 
fallen  from  about  S.25  in  the  first  decade  to  2.50  in  the  last  decade.  The 
per  cent  oi  graduates  marrying  has  remained  about  the  same  for  forty 
years,  and  is  a  trifle  higher  for  Yale;  but  the  low  figure,  68  per  cent  for  the 
first  decade  of  Harvard,  is  probably  due  to  faulty  records,  and  must  not 
be  taken  as  significant. 

The  next  most  interesting  figure  is  the  *' Children  Surviving  per  Capita 
per  Graduate."  This  has  fallen  from  over  2.50  to  about  1.9.  The  per 
cent  of  chfldless  marriages  increased  very  markedly  during  the  first  two 
decades  and  held  nearly  level  for  the  last  two  decades.  For  the  last  decade 
at  Yale  it  has  even  dropped  slightly,  an  encouraging  sign.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  number  of  children  bom  to  Yale  graduates  is  almost  con- 
stantly a  trifle  higher  than  that  for  Harvard,  while  the  number  of  childless 
marriages  is  slightly  less. 

ConaideratUm  qf  BirlhrCurvee. 

The  two  curves  show  the  same  condition  of  affairs;  a  sharp  drop  during 
the  first  decades  and  a  "flattening"  tendency  during  the  last  two  decades. 
This  tendency  for  the  curves  to  flatten  is  the  one  encouraging  thing  brought 
out  by  this  investigation.  The  uncharted  last  sixteen  years  will  be  of  great 
interest,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  period  will  show  a  relative,  if  not 
an  absolute,  improvement  in  birth-rate  over  the  period  1881-90.  The  great 
irregularity  in  the  curves  for  the  earlier  years  is  caused  by  the  smaller 
number  of  graduates  in  each  Class,  increasing  the  probable  error. 

Oeneral  CcnMeraiicmB. 

In  his  Report  for  1901-02,  President  Eliot  summarized  the  classes  1872- 
77  as  to  their  surviving  children,  and  found  that  the  birth-rate  of  Harvard 
graduates  was  extremely  low.    He  stated  that  these  sample  classes  had 
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failed  to  reproduce  themselves  by  28  per  cent,  and  that  obviously  the 
entering  classes  of  Harvard  can  be  recruited  from  the  sons  of  Harvard  grad- 
uates in  only  a  small  degree. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  June  8, 1915,  Dr.  Eliot  noted  a  number  of  causes 
to  which  he  attributed  this  'disastrous  state  of  things."  He  also  says  that 
he  is  ''inclined  to  believe  that  there  has,  within  recent  years,  been  an  im- 
provement as  to  the  number  of  children  in  Harvard  families,"  but  adds 
that  he  has  "no  proof  of  it."  My  tables  show  that  Dr.  Eliot's  surmise  is 
right,  at  least  in  a  relative  sense,  and  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  it  will 
soon  be  true  in  an  absolute  sense. 

Dr.  Davenport  ^  says  that  a  Harvard  Class  does  not  reproduce  itself 
and  that  at  the  present  rate  1000  graduates  of  today  will  have  only  50 
descendants  200  years  hence.  This  statement  is  apparently  based  on  Dr. 
Eliot's  figures  and  is  a  little  hard  to  account  for,  because  in  the  forty-year 
period  considered  here  (or  strictly  thirty-six  years),  5618  Harvard  grad- 
uates had  8224  surviving  children,  not  counting  a  few  other  children  that 
do  not  appear  because  their  fathers'  records  are  not  complete.  If  we  reckon 
three  generations  to  a  century,  and  if  we  use  the  present  ratio  of  graduates 
to  children  (8224  children  divided  by  5618  graduates),  we  get  1.46  children 
of  surviving  age  for  each  graduate.  Carry  out  this  simple  calculation  for 
six  generations  (200  years),  and  consider  the  male  line  only,  and  we  have 
our  5618  graduates  leaving  852  sons.  We  should,  of  course,  allow  for  the 
mortality  of  children  that  died  after  the  last  Class  Report,  an  unknown 
quantity  for  us. 

Dr.  Davenport's  calculation  gives  us  50  sons  at  the  end  of  200  years  for 
1000  graduates.  On  the  same  basis  our  5618  graduates  should  give  us  280 
sons;  but  instead  we  get  852.  We  have,  of  course,  entirely  omitted  the 
female  line,  which  may  produce  as  many  Harvard  men  as  the  male  line, 
and  also  we  have  not  figured  on  a  possible  further  falling  of  the  birth- 
rate. This  survey  gives  a  gloomy  enough  picture,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
gloomy  as  Dr.  Davenport  would  have  us  believe. 

Sprague  '  calculated  that  among  American  stock  of  the  East  the  fami- 
lies must  average  3.7  children  "for  every  mother  who  demonstrates  any 
ability  to  bear  offspring."  According  to  him  every  married  woman  bear- 
ing children  must  bring  three  to  a  marriageable  age.  He  says  that  15  per 
cent  of  the  stock  he  studied  (New  England)  did  not  marry,  or  married  too 
late,  and  that  20  per  cent  of  marriages  produced  no  children.  We  have 
seen  that  22  to  25  per  cent  of  Harvard  and  Yale  graduates  never  marry,  and 
that  19  to  23  per  cent  of  marriages  are  infertile;  therefore,  on  Sprague's 
basis  every  married  graduate  having  children  must  average  a  little  more 
than  three  surviving  children  to  perpetuate  the  stock. 

^  Heredity  and  Eugenics,  p.  309. 

•  Journal  of  HeredUy  (April,  1916),  p.  159. 
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Another  way  of  looking  at  the  question  is  as  follows:  Allowing  for  25  per 
cent  who  never  marry  and  21  per  cent  who  contract  childless  marriages,  we 
have  left  54  per  cent  of  fathers  to  supply  the  succeeding  generation.  There- 
fore 46  per  cent  of  children  should  be  added  to  the  two  surviving  children 
that  each  graduate  must  leave  to  fill  the  place  of  himself  and  his  wife.  This 
gives  us  2.92  surviving  children  for  each  father  in  order  barely  to  continue 
the  race.  This  function  our  Harvard  graduates  fail  to  perform  by  1.2  chil- 
dren each. 

In  the  Harvard  Oraduaiea^  Magazine  for  June,  1007,  Mr.  Keene  shows 
that  the  death-rate  of  Harvard  men  has  declined  at  a  very  satisfactory 
rate  ever  since  the  founding  of  the  College,  but  we  may  well  ask  how  much 
longer  this  state  of  affairs  can  continue.  We  know,  tor  instance,  that  re- 
cent vital  statistics  begin  to  show  an  increasing  death-rate  among  men 
about  45  years  of  age,  and  if  this  continues  it  will  tend  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  lowering  infant  mortality. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  suggest  reforms  or  to  analysse  causes.  I 
think  every  one  in  every  walk  of  life  will  agree  that  the  college  graduate 
should  at  least  perpetuate  himself.  Many  of  us  disagree  as  to  the  eugenic 
ideal,  for  there  is  no  single  ideal  possible,  but  all  must  admit  that  college 
men  are  at  least  fair  samples  of  American  manhood.  The  causes  of  the 
great  decline  in  birth-rate  are  almost  world-wide,  and  they  concern  the 
economist,  the  psychologist,  and  the  physician.  Reform  must  come  from 
within,  not  from  without,  and  it  will  be  brought  about  by  a  sterner  sense 
of  duty  and  a  realization  that  the  vain  stampede  after  pleasure  for  pleas* 
sure*s  sake  is  leading  us  only  to  restlessness  and  discontent. 

Before  concluding  it  will  be  well  to  compare  the  results  of  this  study  with 
the  only  investigation  which  gives  us  any  real  light  upon  the  birth-rate  of 
the  old  American  stock.  I  refer  to  the  Report  qf  the  Immigratum  Commie^ 
eian^  vol.  28.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts  touching  on  birth-rate  of  Ameri* 
cans. 

Among  American  women  under  45  years  of  age  who  had  been  married 
10  to  19  years,  18.1  per  cent  were  sterile  (childless):  in  Rhode  Island, 
17.5  to  19.4  per  cent;  in  rural  Minnesota,  5.1  per  cent;  and  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  12.7  per  cent. 

Considering  the  number  of  children  among  this  category  of  married 
American  women,  we  find  the  table  on  page  S4  based  on  nearly  16,000 
individuals  from  various  sample  districts. 

According  to  the  Report  qf  the  Immigratum  Commienon  native  American 
stock  cannot  be  holding  its  own  in  the  East  or  in  the  cities  of  the  Middle 
West.  In  the  rural  districts  of  the  Middle  West  the  women  have  just  one 
more  child  each  than  in  the  urban  districts,  and  this  rural  stock  may  be 
said  to  be  a  little  more  than  holding  its  own.  The  birth-rate  in  the  South 
is  supposed  to  be  much  higher. 
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Children  qf  Ameriean-bom  Women  of  J^  Year$  or  under  Married  10  to 
19  Yeare.     (Second  Decade  cf  Married  Life.) 
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In  Massachusetts  the  State  Report,  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 
for  the  25  years  ending  1911  shows  us  that  the  deaths  among  the  native- 
bom  population  exceeded  the  births  among  the  native-born  by  nearly 
270,000.  During  the  same  period  the  total  births  in  families  having  foreign- 
born  parents  exceeded  the  total  deaths  by  nearly  527,000.  Ck>mment  is 
unnecessary. 

The  birth-rate  of  college  women  is  quite  the  most  pathetic  spectacle 
of  all.  Johnson  and  Stutzmann  ^  showed  that  for  Wellesley  College, 
period  1879-88,  only  about  half  the  graduates  married  and  that  the 
mothers  had  only  1.56  children  each.  Per  graduate  there  was  but  .86  of 
a  child  each.  Among  the  honor  girls  (Durant  and  Wellesley  scholarships) 
those  that  married  had  about  half  this  number  of  children,  or  just  about 
half  a  child  each! 

It  is  the  writer's  hope  that  these  pages  may  fall  among  some  readers 
who  will  take  serious  thought  of  the  lesson  they  teach.  Each  generation 
has  new  duties  and  new  distractions,  but  amidst  the  whirl  of  modernism 
let  us  not  forget  the  oldest  duty  of  all,  that  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
id  America  in  their  care  for  the  future  of  their  country  and  the  ideals  of 
their  race. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR  AND  THE  SUMMER 
VACATION. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EDITOR. 

More  than  eleven  hundred  degrees  were  conferred  at  this  Commence- 
ment, which  is  somewhat  below  the  high-water  nuirk.  Those  receiving 
The  arsth  the  degree  of  A.B.  constituted  less  than  half  the  total  by  a 

Commencemflat  g^Q^  margin,  which  shows  the  continuing  preponderance  of 
the  graduate  departments  at  Harvard  despite  the  growing  enrolment  in 
the  College.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  recipients  of-degrees  included 
^  Jaumdi  of  Heredity  (1015),  250. 
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fifty-nine  men  who  had  been  registered  both  in  the  University  and  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  who,  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  made  between  the  two  institutions,  became  graduates  of  both. 
They  form  the  charter  members,  as  it  were,  of  a  body  which  some  day  will 
become  numerous  and  influential  in  further  tightening  the  bonds. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
Harvard  had  ever  before  held  a  public  Ck>mmencement  outside  the  limits 
of  Cambridge.  It  was  suggested  that  the  University  prob-  ^  commence- 
ably  had  never  done  so,  but  it  is  now  x>ossible  to  say  so  with  meat  Chronoi- 
practical  certainty.  Commencement  has  migrated  from  one 
building  to  another  many  times,  but  it  has  always  heretofore  kept  very 
dose  to  the  Yard.  In  connection  with  his  work  of  editing  the  Corporation 
Records  during  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  has  made  a 
special  study  of  this  matter,  endeavoring  to  assign  for  eadi  Commencement 
the  place  where  the  exercises  were  held,  the  exact  day,  the  name  of  the 
presiding  officer  (when  the  President  did  not  preside,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened), and  the  various  other  incidents  connected  with  the  dose  of  each 
college  year  during  the  period  from  the  earliest  Commencement  in  1642 
to  the  latest  in  1916.  So  far  as  the  location  of  the  exercises  is  concerned, 
here  is  the  chronology:  From  1642  to  1686  in  College  Hall;  from  1687 
to  1707  in  the  Second  Meeting  House  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge; 
from  1707  to  1756  in  the  Third  Meeting  House;  from  1757  to  1883  in  the 
Fourth  Meeting  House;  from  1834  to  1872  in  the  Meeting  House  of 
the  First  (Unitarian)  Church  in  Cambridge;  from  1873  to  1875  in  Ap- 
pleton  Chapd;  from  1876  to  1015  in  Sanders  Theatre;  and  in  1916  in 
the  Stadium.  The  Commencement  dinner  has  also  had  its  wanderings 
from  place  to  place  during  this  long  period  down  to  1904,  but  it  never 
went  outside  the  College  precincts. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  has  just 
finished  ten  years  of  work  and  signalizes  this  anniversary  by  suggesting 
that  some  radical  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  present  Proposed 
system  (^  pensions  for  college  teachers.  The  direction  which   caraeSt^o? 
these  changes  should  take  is  indicated  in  a  report  recently   ■**•  Qj^twa 
submitted  by  President  Henry  Smith  Pritchett  of  the  Foundation  to  his 
Trustees,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  each  professor  in  the  various  uni- 
versities and  colleges.   This  rq)ort  was  marked  ''Confidential,"  but  its 
contents  have  become  a  topic  iA  discussion  in  the  public  press  and  the 
faculties  of  various  universities  have  appointed  committees  to  study  the 
new  proposab.  Ab  the  arrangements  outlined  by  President  Pritchett  are 
piovisioiial  only  and  may  be  considerably  modified  when  the  Trustees 
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take  final  action  this  is  hardly  the  time  for  any  disciission  of  their  details. 
But  some  few  general  observations  regarding  the  aims,  experiences  and 
results  of  the  Foundation  durmg  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  may  not 
now  be  out  of  place  and  may  indeed  be  of  interest  to  the  great  majority  of 
Harvard  alumni  who  doubtless  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  whole 
question  of  professors'  pensions  has  been  happily  and  finally  disposed  of 
through  Mr.  Carnegie's  benefactions. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  established,  a  non- 
contributory  pension  system  was  in  existence  at  Harvard  and  had  been 
for  a  considerable  period.  For  the  time  being  this  system  was  not 
abolished;  it  was  merely  announced  that  a  retiring  ELarvard  professor 
might  choose  to  take  his  pension  from  either  source  but  not  from  both. 
Since  1906,  however,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  really  borne  the  load. 
That  being  the  case  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  substantial  additions 
have  been  made  during  the  interval  to  Harvard's  own  endowment  funds 
for  this  purpose  the  reliance  of  the  University  upon  the  Foundation  became 
practically  complete.  Any  radical  change  in  the  Foundation's  rules,  ac- 
cordingly, would  be  a  matter  of  vital  interest  both  to  the  Governing 
Boards  of  the  University  who  have  the  care  of  its  finances  and  to  the  large 
number  of  Harvard  teachers  who  are  prospective  beneficiaries. 

From  the  outset  the  rules  of  the  Foundation  provided  for  a  non-contribu- 
tory system.  This  was  natural  enough,  since  the  pension  arrangements 
already  established  at  Harvard  and  some  other  American  universities  were 
upon  that  basis.  The  actuarial  estimates  given  to  the  Foundation's  trus- 
tees seemed  also  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  the  available  funds 
would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  non-contributory  system  indefinitely.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  trustees  found  it  advisable  to  shorten  sail. 
The  admission  of  state  universities  to  the  benefits  of  the  system  brought 
a  great  increase  in  the  burden  to  be  carried.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
applicants  for  superannuation  seems  to  have  exceeded  the  estimates,  while 
the  longevity  of  those  in  receipt  of  the  pensions  did  likewise.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  some  alterations  in  the  rules  had  to  be  made  in  the  inter- 
est of  reduced  annual  outlay,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  list  of  colleges 
admitted  to  share  in  the  Foundation's  disbursements  has  had  to  be  strictly 
held  down  against  further  expansion.  During  the  last  few  years  the  annual 
reports  of  the  trustees  have  contained  murmurs,  gradually  growing  louder, 
that  non-contributory  pension  systems  are  the  embodiment  of  a  bad  social 
philosophy,  that  they  tend  to  keep  salaries  down,  that  they  are  undemo- 
cratic in  their  fundamentals  and  paternalistic  in  their  results,  and  much 
more  to  the  same  general  eflFect.  All  this,  to  those  able  to  read  between 
the  lines,  could  mean  but  one  thing.  The  Foundation  was  paving  the  way 
for  an  out-and-out  proposal  to  put  all  pensions  on  a  contributory  basis. 
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Now  that  proposal  has  come.  Despite  the  advance  rumblings  there  were 
many  to  whom  the  final  intimation  came  like  a  bolt  from  the  azure,  and 
there  has  been  in  consequence  a  good  deal  of  protesting  in  academic 
circles. 

The  main  question,  however,  is  not  one  that  concerns  the  precise  limits 
of  the  Foundation's  commitments  to  teachers  who  have  already  come 
within  the  scope  of  its  promises.  Presumably  all  of  these,  or  substantially 
aU  of  them,  will  be  permitted  to  finish  their  active  service  imder  the  exist- 
ing rules,  and  will  not  be  shifted  to  a  contributory  basis  without  their  own 
consent.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  case,  otherwise  the 
impairment  of  confidence  in  the  Foundation  would  constitute  a  heavy 
handicap  in  years  to  come.  Nor  yet  is  the  main  question  concerned  with 
the  respective  merits  of  contributory  and  non-contributory  pension 
schemes  in  their  relation  to  a  sound  social  philosophy.  It  is  undeniable, 
no  doubt,  that  if  all  pension  systems,  public  and  private,  including  pensions 
for  the  aged,  could  be  based  upon  stated  contributions  the  equities  would  in 
the  long  run  be  better  adjusted  for  all  concerned.  The  demand  in  all  quar- 
ters for  free  pensions,  and  the  readiness  with  which  legislatures  are  ready 
to  grant  these  demands,  undoubtedly  form  serious  problems  of  the  present 
day.  College  professors,  it  may  well  be  argued,  should  take  the  lead  in 
heading  things  toward  the  right  direction.  On  all  these  things  the  minds 
of  men  may  legitimately  differ,  but  in  the  present  matter  they  do  not 
vitally  affect  the  main  question. 

The  main  question  is  simply  this:  Is  it  better  to  continue  a  non-contribu- 
tory system  available  only  to  a  limited  number  of  institutions  and  perhaps 
not  able  in  the  long  run  to  take  care  of  them,  or  to  shift  over  to  a  contribu- 
tory basis  with  the  possibility  of  including  all  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities (except  those  which  are  sectarian),  and  of  putting  the  thing  on 
a  dependable  business  basis  for  all  future  time?  It  is  not  a  question  merely 
of  moral  obligations  or  of  social  ethics  but  of  business  expediency.  A  pen- 
sion system  which  does  not  possess  the  element  of  certainty  can  never  be 
satisfactory.  And  this  element  of  certainty  has  been  altogether  lacking  in 
the  Carnegie  Pension  Plan  as  heretofore  administered.  The  trustees  have 
retained  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the  rules  at  any  time,  changes  indeed 
which  may  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  pro^>ective  pensioners.  They  have 
m  fact  made  such  changes,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  make  more.  If  the 
scheme  is  ever  to  be  really  satisfactory  it  must  get  away  from  this  power- 
to-change-at-will  basis.  It  must  establish  a  contractual  relation  between 
the  college  professor  and  the  pensioning  authorities,  one  which  will  have 
legal  recognition  and  which  cannot  be  impaired.  To  get  things  upon  this 
basis,  however,  some  contribution  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  funds  by  the 
professors  themselves.  Only  in  that  way,  as  a  practical  matter,  can  they 
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secure  something  which  will  cany  an  absolute  guarantee.  That  point 
seems  clear  enough.  But  whether  the  contributions  should  be  by  the  pro- 
fessor, or  by  the  coUege  with  which  he  is  connected,  or  by  both,  whether 
these  contributions  should  be  as  large  as  is  proposed,  whether  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  contribution  should  become  compulsory  upon  every  professor 
who  enters  the  service,  whether  some  scheme  of  insurance  should  also  be 
provided,  —  these  are  questions  which  will  conmiand  no  general  agree- 
ment either  way  and  which  ought  to  have  thorough  discussion  before  they 
are  finally  settled. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  Cam^ie  Foundation's  work,  however, 
which  calls  for  a  further  word  of  comment.  In  the  ten  years  of  its  existence 
it  has  devised  no  effective  means  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  those  who  have  most  to  gain  or  lose  by  its  success  or  failure,  namely,  the 
professors  themselves.  The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  have  been  without 
exception  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  college  presidents  and  business  men. 
The  teachers,  as  such,  have  been  without  representation.  In  the  minds 
of  many  teachers  that  policy  has  been  unfortunate.  And  it  does  seem 
rather  odd  that  a  Foundation  which  has  had  so  much  to  siLy  about  the 
"true  social  philosophy"  of  a  pension  system  should  so  readily  overlook 
the  anomaly  of  an  organization  which  proceeds  to  administer  a  benefac- 
tion without  any  serious  attempt  to  ascertain  the  wishes  and  opinions  of 
the  beneficiaries  until  it  finds  itself  in  deep  water.  There  is  not  much  "true 
social  philosophy"  in  that  method  of  administration. 

The  scheme  of  a  general  examination  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Division  of  History,  Government  and  Economics,  received  its 
How  tbe  TMor-  ^^^  try-out  in  June.  For  the  infonnation  of  those  who  are 
^^^toak  not  already  familiar  with  the  details  and  purposes  of  this 
general-examination  plan  it  should  be  explained  that  three 
years  ago  a  requirement  was  established  (to  begin  with  the  then-entering 
Freshman  class)  that  thereafter  all  students  who  should  elect  either  his- 
tory, government  or  economics  as  their  chief  field  of  study  should  be 
required  to  pass  a  general  examination  in  addition  to  the  various  annual 
examinations  which  ordinarily  qualify  an  undergraduate  for  his  d^ree. 
This  general  examination,  which  is  taken  jusf  before  the  student  expects 
to  graduate,  is  partly  jwritten  and  partly  oral;  it  covers  his  entire  college 
work  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  concentration  are  concerned,  and  no  matter 
what  his  record  in  individual  courses  of  instruction  may  have  been  he  does 
not  get  his  degree  unless  the  results  as  shown  at  this  general  examination 
are  satisfactory.  The  plan  i»  based  upon  the  principle  which  President 
Lowell  has  expressed  in  his  now-frequently-quoted  saying  that  "the  stu- 
dent and  not  the  course  should  be  the  unit  of  collie  education."   The 
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object  of  the  general  examination  is,  accordingly,  to  make  sure  that  no 
student  gets  his  d^ree  in  this  field  of  concentration  unless  he  has  learned 
to  correlate  the  things  which  he  has  studied  in  different  courses,  to  bridge 
the  gaps  by  outside  reading,  and  to  deduce  sound  conclusions  of  his  own 
from  the  information  given  him  by  others. 

But  an  examination  alone  wiU  not  accomplish  these  things.  Guidance 
must  also  be  provided,  and  to  afford  this  is  the  reason  for  an  accompanying 
tutorial  system.  Each  student  is  regularly  assigned  to  a  tutor  throughout 
three  years  preceding  the  general  examination.  Naturally  the  success  of 
his  work  at  the  final  test  will  depend  upon  how  well  these  tutors  do  their 
part.  Every  one  has  recognized  that  fact  from  the  outset.  What,  then,  are 
the  results  as  disclosed  by  the  first  application  of  this  test?  Is  the  system 
leading  to  the  results  expected?  Have  practical  difficulties  arisen?  And  is 
the  system  worth  consideration  by  other  divisions  of  instruction? 

Not  all  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  on  the  results  of  one  exam- 
ination, but  some  things  are  already  apparent  to  the  instructors  who  are 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  system  and  they  will  probably  become  more 
clearly  demonstrated  as  time  goes  on.  One  of  them  is  the  fact  that  with 
sufficient  care  and  patience  an  examination  of  adequate  scope  and  stand- 
ards can  be  prepared.  At  the  outset  there  were  some  misgivings  upon  that 
point.  Undergraduates  who  specialize  within  the  field  of  history,  govern- 
ment and  economics  may  and  often  do  study  a  considerable  range  of  sub- 
jects. The  methods  of  study  may  be  much  the  same  but  the  content  of  the 
individual  courses  is  necessarily  different  and  sometimes  widely  so.  To 
prepare  an  examination  paper  and  to  administer  an  oral  inquisition  which 
win  be  fair  to  every  student  no  matter  what  particular  subjects  he  has 
studied  and  which  will  nevertheless  exact  a  high  standard,  —  these  are 
obviously  not  easy  things  to  do.  The  Harvard  experiment  of  this  year 
proves,  however,  that  these  things  can  be  done  if  sufficient  skill  and  indus- 
try are  devoted  to  them  by  a  conunittee  of  instructors.  In  this  case  the 
committee  consisted  of  Professors  G.  G.  Wilson,  R.  B.  Merriman,  '96,  and 
Edmund  £.  Day. 

In  the  second  place  the  new  requirement  does  not  seem  to  be  resented  by 
the  students.  When  the  plan  of  a  general  examination  was  first  put  forward 
for  acceptance  by  the  Faculty  there  were  warnings  that  many  undergradu- 
ates would  be  deterred  thereby  from  electing  history,  government  or 
economics  as  their  field  of  special  study  and  would  flock  into  other  divi- 
sions, such  as  those  of  the  languages  or  the  sciences,  where  they  would  be 
subjected  to  no  tutorial  prodding  and  where  no  final  hurdle  would  face 
them  at  the  close  of  their  whole  college  careers.  These  predictions  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  at  least  not  in  any  appreciable  degree.  The  number  of 
students  who  elect  to  concentrate  in  history  and  the  allied  subjects  has 
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decreased  somewhat,  but  the  decrease  can  be  fully  accounted  for  in  other 
ways.  To  the  young  men  who  are  seriously  interested  in  these  subjects 
the  tutorial  guidance  has  been  an  attraction  rather  than  a  deterrent. 
Their  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  it  has  helped  them  to  get  a  great  deal 
more  out  of  the  curriculum. 

The  most  important  practical  difficulty  encountered  thus  far  is  that  of 
securing  an  array  of  competent  tutors.  More  than  twenty  of  them  are 
required  and  the  range  of  choice  is  not  very  wide.  The  successful  tutor 
must  be  a  man  of  broad  interests  and  training,  not  a  mere  research  special- 
ist. He  must  have  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  what  is  taught  in  the  various 
undergraduate  courses  at  Harvard,  and  he  must  also  have  the  knack  of  get- 
ting the  students  interested  in  their  work.  Men  with  this  equipment  and 
with  these  personal  qualities  are  none  too  numerous  in  the  graduate  de- 
partments of  the  University,  and  some  of  those  who  would  make  admirable 
tutors  have  already  other  things  to  do.  While  it  is  in  some  cases  possible 
to  combine  tutorships  with  other  subordinate  teaching  positions  such  as 
those  of  assistant  or  instructor,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  new 
tutorial  system  has  made  a  considerable  draft  upon  the  young  men  who  are 
doing  postgraduate  work  in  history,  government,  or  economics.  The  num- 
ber of  assistantships,  tutorships,  and  instructorships  which  this  Division 
now  has  at  its  disposal  is  nearly  fifty.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
much  of  the  regular  instruction  at  Harvard  is  given  by  apprentices  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  What  these  assistants  and  tutors  do  is  quite  in  addition 
to  the  regular  instruction,  not  in  place  of  it.  One  sometimes  hears  the 
statement  that  at  Harvard  the  undergraduates  are  handled  by  young 
instructors,  whereas  in  the  small  colleges  they  come  into  contact  with 
matiu*e  professors.  And  many  people  seem  to  believe  that  this  is  true. 
It  is  not  true.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  what  the  assistants  and  tutors  do 
at  Harvard  is  in  the  small  colleges  left  undone  altogether. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  University  closes  a  year  with  such  a  string  of 
athletic  victories  on  the  record.  In  all  important  branches  of  sport,  with 
The  critics  were  ^^^  exception,  the  outcome  has  been  all  that  even  the  enthu- 
**  ■*•  siasts  could  desire.  The  triumph  of  the  University  Crew  at 

New  London  was  particularly  welcome  because  of  the  criticism  which  had 
been  directed  from  several  quarters  and  with  great  persistence  against 
Harvard's  rowing  methods.  Much  of  this  complaint  came  from  circles  out- 
side the  University  and  was  based  upon  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the 
actual  facts.  The  old  story  of  social  and  personal  favoritism  was  once  more 
fished  out  and  made  to  do  duty  in  some  of  the  newspapers.  At  one  stage 
in  the  crew's  development  the  undergraduates  themselves,  as  far  as  the 
Crimson  indicates  their  sentiment,  seemed  to  be  stirred  to  the  point  of 
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fault-finding.  Surely  the  brilliant  victories  over  Cornell  on  the  Charles 
and  over  Yale  on  the  Thames  are  sufficient  to  show  how  ill-founded  these 
misgivings  must  have  been.  The  outcome  of  the  race  with  Yale  was  not 
only  a  victory  but  a  notable  one.  The  Harvard  boats  showed  a  power  and 
finish  which  only  the  finest  of  coaching  work  could  ever  have  developed. 
The  event  gave  the  lie  to  all  rumors  of  disagreement,  favoritism,  and  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes.  It  will  take  some  time,  perhaps,  to  eradicate  from 
the  outside  imagination  the  old  notions  about  mollycoddle  methods  in 
Harvard  athletics,  but  a  few  years  of  actual  performance  like  the  one  just 
closed  will  certainly  be  of  help  in  that  direction. 

Readers  of  the  Magazine  will  remember  that  a  year  ago  it  was  decided 
to  make  an  earnest  attempt  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  English  used 
by  Harvard  undergraduates  in  their  classroom  work.  The  student  EngUah 
Board  of  Overseers  had  noted  with  some  surprise  and  dis-  ^i»ov»»« 
<x>uragement  the  shortcomings  of  our  students  in  this  matter  and  had 
asked  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  suggest  a  remedy.  The  Faculty, 
in  response,  set  a  committee  to  work  and  now  this  committee  has  made  its 
first  annual  report.  During  the  past  year  every  instructor  has  been  asked 
to  submit  to  the  committee  the  case  of  any  student  whose  ability  to 
write  good  English  seemed  deficient  and  no  fewer  than  235  such  students 
were  reported.  Many  of  them  were  reported  more  than  once,  sometimes 
by  instructors  in  different  courses.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
committee  found  itself  on  the  trail  of  most  of  the  students  whose  defects 
needed  attention. 

Many  Harvard  undergraduates,  the  committee  found,  write  bad  Eng- 
lish because  they  have  never  learned  to  do  better.  They  make  the  most 
elementary  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  in  grammar  and  in  sentence- 
structure  because  they  have  been  allowed  to  pass  through  their  years  of 
preparatory  schooling  without  proper  teaching  in  these  things.  One  year  of 
required  drill  in  English  composition  after  a  boy  enters  college  will  not 
eradicate  defects  which  have  become  chronic.  If  a  boy  has  not  learned  to 
spell  and  punctuate  before  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age  it  is  an  uphill  job  to 
harness  him  tractably  thereafter.  The  committee  also  found  that  the  per- 
centage of  students  needing  attention  was  far  larger  among  those  who  came 
to  Harvard  after  a  year  or  two  at  some  other  college  than  among  those  who 
entered  Harvard  directly.  Every  boy  who  enters  Harvard  directly  from 
school  must  take  a  prescribed  course  in  English  composition  during  his 
Freshman  year.  But  those  who  transfer  to  Harvard  and  are  enrolled  as 
"unclassified "  students  or  who  are  admitted  to  one  of  the  upper  classes,  — 
these  students  are  not  required  to  take  such  prescribed  courses.  Their 
work  seems  to  show  that  they  are  at  a  marked  disadvantage  on  that  ac- 
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count.  '^It  is  significant  to  note,"  reports  the  committee,  "that  whereas 
of  all  students  in  the  College  who  have  taken  English  A  or  English  D 
approximately  8.5%  have  been  reported  to  the  committee,  no  less  than 
24%  have  been  reported  of  those  students  who  have  been  admitted  as 
'unclassified'  from  other  institutions  and  who  have  been  exempted  from 
English  composition  at  Harvard."  That  is,  indeed,  significant.  It  seems  to 
warrant  the  suspicion  that  if  undergraduates  at  Harvard  are  in  need  of 
attention  as  regards  the  proper  use  of  their  mother  tongue  the  situation  is 
probably  worse,  not  better,  in  other  institutions.  Judged  by  the  samples 
that  we  get  from  other  colleges,  large  and  small,  the  output  is  of  low^ 
quality  than  our  own. 

The  conmiittee's  diagnosis  of  the  chief  trouble  has  pointed  the  way  to  the 
proper  remedy.  If  students  write  poor  English  because  of  ignorance  they 
must  be  given  the  necessary  instruction.  During  the  past  year  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee,  W.  C.  Greene,  *10,  has  himself  taken  personal 
charge  of  an  "awkward  squad,"  numbering  about  80  students  whose  need 
of  drill  in  writing  seemed  most  obvious.  That  arrangement  was,  however, 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  to  see  just  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
weekly  conferences.  Next  year  there  will  be  a  regidar  course,  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  English,  especially  designed  to  care  for 
all  those  who  are  reported  to  the  committee  as  needing  special  instruction. 
This  course,  naturally,  will  not  count  towards  a  degree. 

Professor  H.  A.  Yeomans,  '00,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, succeeding  Professor  Byron  S.  Hurlbut,  '87,  who  resigned  the  post 
Dean  Teonuuu  ^^^  fourteen  years  of  service.  After  graduating  from  Har- 
vard College  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Professor 
Yeomans  began  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  and  continued  it  suc- 
cessfully until  a  setback  in  health  necessitated  a  year  of  rest  and  a  change 
of  abode.  After  regaining  his  health  he  was  induced  to  come  back  to  Har- 
vard in  the  autimm  of  1909  as  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Govern- 
ment. Here  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor  and 
shortly  thereafter  became  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  College.  In  this 
latter  post  he  has  had  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  discipline  among  the 
Freshmen,  and  during  the  last  few  years  the  entire  management  of  the  many 
details  connected  with  the  housing  of  Freshmen  in  the  new  Halls  has  been 
in  his  hands.  Even  with  this  heavy  burden  upon  his  time  Professor 
Yeomans  has  been  able  to  continue  his  work  of  instruction  in  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Government,  giving  each  year  a  course  upon  the  structure  and 
functions  of  government  in  the  chief  countries  of  Continental  Europe.  It 
is  not  expected  that  the  duties  connected  with  his  new  post  will  necessitate 
any  withdrawal  from  this  work  of  instruction. 
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The  Harvard  Summer  School  of  1016  showed  a  marked  increase  in  at- 
tendance as  compared  with  the  enroknent  of  the  preceding  year,  the  total 
being  comfortably  above  one  thousand.  Arranged  to  show  The  \ 
the  various  sources  from  which  the  school  draws  its  patron- 
age the  figures  are  as  follows: 


School 


Mm 


Womtn 


TaUd 


Hwwd  students  of  preceding  academic  year: 

Membere  of  graduate  and  professional  schools 

Undergraduates  in  good  standing 

Undergraduates  with  deficient  record 

Raddiffe  students  of  preceding  academic  year 

Students  from  other  colleges 

Students  from  preparatory  schools 

Other  students 

Teachers  and  school  officers: 

Professors  and  college  instructors 

Normal-school  teachers 

High-school  teachers 

Junior  high^chool  teachers 

Grade-school  teachers 

Kindergartnors 

Endowed  and  private  school  teachers 

Other  teachers , 

Supervisors  and  prinoipcds 

Superintendents 

Occupations  other  than  teaching: 

Clergymen 

Lawsrers 

Fhsrsicians , 

Librarians 

Secretaries , 

Literary  workers  and  newspapermen 

Clerks 

Artists 

Social  Workers , 

Chemists 

Business  men 

MisoellaneoYis 

Ocoupation  not  ^ven 

Students  at  Engineering  Camp -. 

Students  in  Physical  Education  courses , 

Totals 

Names  counted  twioe 

Totals 


18 

0 

18 

182 

0 

182 

*6 

i2 

i2 

72 

25 

07 

1 

1 

2 

8 

8 

11 

33 

10 

52 

2 

8 

10 

85 

82 

117 

0 

8 

8 

8 

01 

00 

0 

6 

6 

23 

SO 

63 

12 

22 

34 

25 

14 

30 

6 

0 

6 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

8 

2 

1 

8 

1 

0 

1 

1 

7 

8 

7 

8 

10 

3 

0 

8 

8 

8 

6 

0 

6 

5 

4 

0 

4 

14 

0 

14 

4 

0 

4 

10 

48 

58 

10 

0 

10 

50 

150 

218 

405 

552 

1047 

0 

8 

8 

405 


540 


1044 


The  enrolment  of  women,  as  in  former  years,  somewhat  exceeds  that  of 
the  men,  but  this  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  women  who  come  to  Har- 
vard for  Dr.  Sargent's  courses  in  physical  education.  In  the  regular  aca- 
demic courses  the  male  students  are  in  the  majority.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-two  EDu*vard  students  attended  the  sununer  school,  only  those 
with  satisfactory  collegiate  records  being  permitted  to  take  the  regular 
courses.  The  majority  of  those  who  come  to  Harvard  for  sununer  school 
work  are  teachers  in  active  service,  either  from  other  collies,  normal 
schools,  high  schools,  or  grade  institutions. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

Thursday,  June  22, 1916. 


C)cerctKe«  in  t(e  fttaHitiiii* 

For  the  first  time  the  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  the  Stadium.  The 
change  from  Sanders  Theatre  was  made 
only  after  long  deliberation  and  was 
fully  justified  by  the  result.  The  Stu- 
dents themselves  may  say  that  Com- 
mencement is  uninteresting,  a  mere  for- 
mality, but  their  parents  do  not  assent  to 
this  conclusion.  The  conferring  of  de- 
grees is,  after  all,  the  crowning  event  of 
the  college  career,  and  fathers  and  moth- 
ers come  to  Cambridge,  often  from 
great  distances,  to  be  present.  Few  of 
them  have  ever  actually  seen  the  exer- 
cises because  there  was  never  room  in 
Sanders  Theatre.  Mothers  and  sisters 
were  even  excluded  from  the  Yard  and 
had  to  find  what  solace  they  could  from 
the  college  atmosphere  of  Harvard 
Square.  For  these  reasons  the  day  was 
becoming  actually  a  meaningless  for- 
mality. That  the  change  to  the  Stadium 
was  wise  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
bowl  was  well  filled  —  probably  not 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  interested  spec- 
tators could  have  been  accommodated 
in  the  Theatre. 

Of  the  Stadium  people  said  that  it  was 
built  for  athletic  events  and  was,  there- 
fore, unfitted  to  the  dignity  of  a  strictly 
academic  festival.  Certainly  the  Greek 
temple,  in  the  portico  of  which  sat  the 
President  and  Fellows,  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  the  Faculties,  the  invited 
guests  and  some  of  the  older  graduates, 
was  anything  but  undignified.  The  stu- 
dents in  their  caps  and  gowns,  filling  the 
space  between  the  platform  and  the 
curve  of  the  Stadium,  where  were  seated 
the  spectators,  took  away  all  suggestion 


of  a  footbaU  game.  People  had  said, 
also,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hear 
anything,  and  a  strong  northwest  wind 
seemed  about  to  justify  their  pessimistic 
prophecies.  But  the  acoustics  of  the 
Stadium  are,  for  some  reason,  excellent. 
Those  farthest  from  the  platform  must 
have  missed  some  words  when  the  wind 
blew  most  violently,  but  in  general  the 
audience  heard  all  that  was  said. 

The  students  assembled  in  the  field, 
and  the  Governing  Boards,  Faculties 
and  guests  at  the  Locker  Building. 
Soon  after  half-past  nine  the  students 
marched  into  the  Sta^lium  and  formed 
in  double  ranks.  As  soon  as  the  Gover- 
nor arrived  —  accompanied  this  time 
by  his  Aides  and  the  Lancers  in  khaki, 
instead  of  the  usual  full-dress  uniforms 
—  the  President  and  his  party  marched 
between  the  students,  around  the  bowl 
of  the  Stadium,  and  then  to  the  platform. 
Even  with  the  unfamiliar  arrangements 
there  was  no  confusion,  so  thoroughly 
had  the  University  Marshal  done  his 
difficult  work,  and  so  clear  were  the  in- 
structions to  his  aides. 

After  a  prayer  by  Prof.  W,  W.  Fenn, 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  Mar- 
shal called  on  candidates  for  degrees, 
who  delivered  the  following  parts: 
Stanley  Barney  Smith,  *16,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  Latin  Salutotory,  '*De 
Amicitia  Officiis'*;  Robert  Cutler,  '16, 
"The  Harvard  Regiment";  Adolf  Au- 
gustus Berle,  *13  (Law  School,  '16),  "A 
Government  of  Men";  Odell  Shepard, 
Ph.B.  *07,  University  of  Chicago  (Grad- 
uate School,  '16),  "The  Student  in  War 
Time."  The  parts  were  fewer  than 
usual,  perhaps  because  of  the  fear  that 
the  speakers  might  not  be  heard.  Th^ 
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were  heard  and  they  were  quite  worth 
hearing.  They  were  effective  and  well 
spoken,  and  were  very  properly  on  sub- 
jects of  immediate  interest.  It  was  an 
innovation  to  have  one  of  them,  that 
of  Odell  Shepard,  in  verse,  but  all  who 
heard  it  will  hope  that  whenev^  there 
graduates  a  man  who  combines  the  qual- 
ities of  a  good  voice,  thoughtfulness,  and 
poetical  ability,  he  may  not  only  be  per- 
mitted but  encouraged  to  express  him- 
self in  verse. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  parts  Presi- 
dent Lowell  conferred  degrees  in  course 
as  foUows:  (Last  year's  figures  are  given 
for  comparison). 


1916 
428 
50 

128 
48 

1 


Baefador  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Bdenoe 
AaBociate  in  Arts 
Master  of  Arts 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Masto*  in  Civil  Engineering 
Master  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Master  in  Electrical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineer  3 

Metallurgical  Engineer  2 

Master  of  Science  in  Civil  Engi« 

neering 
Master  of  Science  in  Mechanical 

Eng^eering. 
Master  of  Science  in  Electrical  En- 

g^eering 
Master  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
Bilaster  of  Science  in  Botany  1 

Master  of  Science  in  Zo61ogy  2 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  1 

Master  of  Science  in  Geology 
Doctor  of  Science  2 

Master  in  Architecture  4 

Master  in  Landscape  Architecture  1 
Master  in  Business  Administration  37 
Doctor  of  Medicine  65 

Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  55 

Doctor  of  Public  Health  2 

Bachelor  of  Law  168 

Doctor  of  Juridical  Science  6 

Bachelor  of  Theology  4 

Master  of  Theology  2 

Doctor  of  Theology  2 


1012 


1916 

434 

58 

2 

133 

51 

4 

2 

10 


2 

4 

10 
1 
2 

1 

1 

8 

0 

9 

27 

88 

48 

2 

144 


3 

1060 


Under  the  Harvard-Teehnoloffy  Agreement. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering 10 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering  19 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  11 


1916 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Sanitary 
Engineering  4 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining  En- 
gineering and  Metallivgy  1 

Master  of  Science  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering 4 

Master  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering  4 

Master  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  4 

Master  of  Science  in  Sanitaiy  En- 
gineering 

Doctor  of  Engineering 


Degrees  out  v>f  course 
Honorary  Degrees 
Degrees  at  mid-year 


45 


1916 


1 

1 

1071 

1060 

51 

43 

12 

12 

69 

102 

1203  '  1217 


High  Honor  Men, 

The  following  received  degrees  with 
high  distinction: 

A.B.  Summa  cum  laude:  Philip  Mauro 
Copp  (Literature,  especially  Latin  and 
French);  Edward  Charles  Ehrensperger 
(English) ;  Louis  Plack  Hammett  (Chem- 
istry); Claude  Laporte  (English,  and 
Economics);  Kenneth  Bolkurd  Murdock 
(English);  Alexander  Ketchen  Small 
(Literature,  especially  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish); Stanley  Barney  Smith  (Classics). 

S.B.  Summa  cum  laude:  Joseph  Leon- 
ard Walsh  (Mathematics). 

M.B.A.  with  Distinction.  Henry 
Hallowell  Farquhar  {Univ,  cf  Michir 
gan) ;  Warren  Jay  Keyes  (Fofe);  William 
Allen  Sleeper  {AmhereC), 

M.D.  cum  laude:  Hiram  Hygazon 
Amiral  {Univ,  cf  Rochester);  Joseph 
Charles  Aub,  '11;  George  Hoyt  Bigelow, 
'IS;  AUn  Gregg/11 ;  Carl  Thorbum  Har- 
ris (Univ.  of  Rochester);  David  Walker 
Houston,  Jr.  {Princeton);  Benoni  Price 
Hurst  (Amherst);  Walter  Hamer  Lacey> 
'1«;  John  Houghton  Taylor,  '18;  Ward 
Stanley  Wells  (GrinneU  CoU.);  Harold 
Eugene  Winchester  (Dartmouth).  M.D. 
Magna  cum  laude:  Thomas  Rodman 
Goethab,  '12;  Hilmar  Koefod  (BehU 
Coll.);  Arthur  Bates  Lyon  (Amherst); 
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Frederic  Parker,  Jr.,  '13;  David  Louis 
Rapport,  '12;  Adrian  Stevenson  Taylor 
{XJnio,  cf  Virginia). 

LL.B.  cum  laude:  Leonard  Dawson 
Adkins  (JriniJty  Coll.);  Adolf  Augustus 
Berle,  Jr. ,  '13;  Merritt  Caldwell  Bragdon, 
Jr.  (Northicestem  Univ,);  Frederick  Wal- 
ton Brown  (Occidental  Coll,);  Howard 
Fletcher  Bums  (Amherst);  William 
Francis  Gihill  (Fordham  Unto,);  Francis 
Leo  DaOy  (Yale);  Thomas  Worth  Doan 
(JVillianu);  Richard  Conover  Evarts, 
'13;  Frederick  Francis  Grecnman,  '14; 
Alexander  Iselin  Henderson,  '13;  Gerard 
Carl  Henderson,  '12;  Alfred  Jaretzki, 
Jr.,  '18;  WUliam  Thomas  Joyner 
(Unio,  of  North  Carolina);  Louis  Wag- 
ner McKeman,  '13;  James  Angell  Mc- 
Laughlin (Univ,  of  Michigan);  Calvert 
Magruder  (St,  John's  CoU,,  Md,); 
Spencer  Bishop  Montgomery  (Miami 
Unip.);  Dwight  Copley  Pitcher  (Wil- 
liams); Theodore  Clark  Richards,  '13; 
Elliott  Dunlap  Smith,  '13;  Stafford 
Smith  (Northwestern  Univ,);  Erwin  Paul 
Snyder  (Univ,  of  Nebraska);  Harold 
Melrose  Stem  (Unto,  of  California); 
Vanderbilt  Webb  (Yale);  Charles  Hart»- 
home  Weston,  '14;  Clifford  Alonzo 
Woodard,  '12. 

Deffteetf  out  of  Comrce* 

A.B.:  Alanson  Roger  Merrill,  as  of  the 
class  of  1006;  Joseph  Ferdinand  Gould, 
as  of  the  class  of  1911;  Schuyler  Adams, 
Edward  Cornelius  Currie,  Henry  Ray- 
mond Hilliard,  William  Wilder  Rice  and 
Arthur  Gordon  Webster,  Jr.,  as  of  the 
class  of  1014;  Julian  Ansell,  Francis 
Jackson  Bassett,  William  Berman, 
Frauds  Brett  Carroll,  Joseph  Burnett 
Choate,  Gardiner  Coogan,  Francis  de 
Lancey  Cunningham,  Harry  Sanderlin 
Keelan,  Wright  McCormick,  George 
Amos  Plummer,  Louis  Porter,  Tracy 
Jackson  Putnam,  Edward  Reese  Rob- 
erts, Irving  Upson  Townsend*  Jr.,  John 


Bowen  Waterman,  and  Gilbert  White- 
head, as  of  the  class  of  1915. 

S.B.:  William  Cohen,  Abraham  Ar- 
thur Krivian  (magna  cum  laude  in  Chem^ 
istry),  Albert  John  Weatberhead,  Jr., 
and  Benjamin  Blandiard  WiUiams,  as  of 
the  class  of  1915. 

LL.B.:  Fitch  Allan  Winchester,  as  of 
the  class  of  1913;  Hugh  Warren  Hast- 
ings (Botedoin  Coll.);  Erastus  Henry 
Hewitt  (Yale),  William  Robert  Higgin 
(Wabash  Coll,),  Lawrence  Augustin 
Lawlor  (Holy  Cross  CoU,),  Merle  Gredy 
Summers  (Univ.  of  Ohio),  John  Bernard 
Welch  (Ikartmouth);  Osero  Carl  Brewer 
(University  of  Arkansas) ,  Edwin  Chand- 
ler Brown,  '12,  Ignace  Stanley  Filip 
(Univ,  of  Michigan),  fiyrns  James  Fitton 
(Princeton),  Edward  Grove  Fletcher 
(Wedeyan  Unto.),  Abraham  Glaser,  '11, 
Arthur  C.  IJndholm  (Gustavus  Adolphus 
Coll,),  Howard  Burchard  Lines  (Dart" 
nundh),  Joseph  Downey  0*Connell 
(Washington  and  Jefferson  Coll.),  Fred- 
erick Edward  Schortemeier  (Butler 
CoU.),  Robert  Ellsworth  Scott  (Univ, 
of  Wooster),  Roger  Vinton  Snow  (Wil- 
liams), John  Cornelius  SuUivan  (Univ, 
cf  Michigan),  Leon  Oliver  Wavle,  '12, 
John  Edward  Welch  (Holy  Cross  Coll,), 
and  George  William  Wightman,  '12,  as 
of  the  class  of  1915. 

|)oiun:arp  TDt%ntn, 

Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  by 
the  President  in  the  following  words: 

By  virtue  of  authority  conferred  upon  me  by 
the  two  Goyeming  Boards  I  now  create  — 
MasUr  of  ArU: 

Captain  Conbtant  Cordixb,  Commander 
of  the  Harvard  Regiment,  who,  from  a  sense 
of  public  service,  has  given  unstintedly  of  his 
time  and  strength  to  teach  our  students  the 
first  steps  toward  serving  their  country  in  her 
hour  of  need. 
MaUer  of  Artt: 

Abthub  Woods,  Police  Commissioner  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  who,  in  an  office  of 
great  difficulty,  has  by  his  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, and  transparent  character,  taught  the 
police  to  serve  the  public  on  a  higher  plane. 
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and  won  their  confidence  and  that  d  the  oom- 

munity. 

MatUr  of  ArU: 

EamMT  HxNBT  Wiubok,  a  botaniat,  who 
has  explored  the  flora  of  the  Chineae-Tibetan 
land,  and  enridied  with  many  Aaiatio  ahruba 
and  treea  the  gardena  of  the  Western  world. 
Matter  of  ArU: 

Habold  Muboock,  vigorous  man  of  affairs, 
dealing  with  men  in  busy  marts,  yet  holding 
fast  the  diarm  of  history  and  letters.   A  trus 
lover  <^  literature  and  books. 
Af  osier  of  ArU: 

Edwabd  Sandpoko  Mabtdt,  shrewd  phi- 
losophy of  men  and  things,  whose  pen,  in  flow- 
ing prose  and  verse,  amid  the  strut  and  fret 
and  roar  of  public  life,  is  guided  by  a  calm  and 
genial  spirit. 
Doctor  of  Divinity: 

GaoBaa  Hoi>an,  *  near  neighbor  and  dear 
friend,  who,  as  Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
lopcal  School,  has  brought  to  the  education 
of  the  dergy  every  means  of  instruction  within 
his  reach.  A  good  and  faithful  servant,  who 
has  expended  and  increased  his  amjile  talents 
in  his  Master's  work. 
Doctor  of  DiwinUff: 

HsNKT  Chubchill  Kzhg,  President  of 
Oberlin  College,  who  has  exerted  a  profound 
spiritual  influence  throughout  the  land,  by 
helping  large  numbers  of  young  men  to  a  broad- 
er and  deeper  apprehension  of  Christianity. 
Doctor  of  Laun: 

Abcribald    Cart    Coolxdob,    historian. 


teacher,  writer,  to  whom  every  eoUeagne  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  as  foremost  among  living 
administrators  of  libraries  for  scholars. 
Doctor  o/L€ttsrs; 

Fbank  WnxiAii  TAuaaia,  forcible  teaener 
and  writer,  full  in  knowledge,  clear  in  thought, 
accurate  in  statement,  judicial  by  tempera- 
ment. In  the  half  e^ored  region  of  modem 
economics  a  master  and  a  guide. 
Doctor  <^  Lauw; 

Fbancib  JoaBPH  SwATSB,  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jeney.  Uixight  and 
impartial,  learned  and  courageous,  be  has  dona 
honor  to  his  University  which  delights  to  honor 
him. 
Doctor  efScionce: 

RicHABD  Pbarson  Stbono,  knight  errant  of 
these  latter  days,  armed  not  like  the  knights 
of  old,  but  with  the  power  oi  science,  yet  run- 
ning greattf  risks  than  they;  destroying  drsc- 
ons  invisible  to  mortal  eye,  and  saving  not 
one  or  two,  but  hundreds  and  thousands  by 
his  art. 
£>oetor  of  ArU: 

John  Sinqbb  Sabgbnt,  when  we  and  all  the 
things  we  see  about  us  here  are  seen  no  more, 
the  canvas  his  brush  has  touched,  men  will 
still  gase  upon  with  wonder. 

And  in  the  name  of  this  Society  of  Scholars 
I  declare  that  these  men  are  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  pertaining  to  their  several 
degrees,  and  that  their  names  are  to  be  borne 
forever  on  its  rofl  of  honorary  members.* 


<  The  Latin  of  the  diplomas,  by  Prof.  E.  K. 
Rand,  '04,  follows: 

CONBTANTBM     CoBDXBB,     Uulitum     ducsm, 

lei^oni  Harvardianae  praefectum,  qui  officio 
erga  rem  pubUeam  motus  neque  temporis 
neqne  virium  parens  patriae  in  rebna  adversis 
adiuvandae  rudimenta  iuvenes  nostros  dooet, 
Artium  Magitlrum. 

Arthvruii  Woods,  Custodibus  Civilibus 
Noveboracensibus  praepoeitum,  qui  perdiffi- 
dle  munus  obeundo  simpUci,  recto  oandido- 
que  animo  et  eustodes  docet  quo  maiore  officio 
dvibus  consulant  et  hos  atque  illos  fide  cari- 
tateque  sibi  devincit,  Artium  Magittrum. 

Ebnbstuii  Hbnbicvm  Wiiisow,  herbarium, 
Asiae  orientalis  plantarum  indagatorem,  qui 
mnlUs  arbuseulis  et  arboribus  inde  petitis  pa- 
triam  nostram  ditavit,  Artium  Magittrum. 

Haboldxhi  MirR]>0CK,  strenuum  in  agendo 
virum,  qui  quamvis  in  foro  negotiosus  ddicias 
litterarum  et  hominum  res  gestas  recolit  amat- 
qne,  Artium  Moffiatrum. 

EovABDUif  Sandpobd  Mabttn,  hominum 
remmque  callidum  philosophum,  qui  inter 
publicae  vitae  f  umum  et  opes  strepitiunque  seu 
soluta  verba  seu  carmina  devolvit  aequam  et 
benignam  mentem  swvat,  Artium  Magittrum. 

GBOBOitm  HonoBB,  victnum  et  amicum, 
Scholae  Theologioae  Episcopalis  Deeanum 
derieorumque  optimum  doctorem,  qui  bonus 
et  fidelis  servus  in  opere  Domini  multa  sua 
talenta  ezpendit  et  aoget,  SacrofOficfas  TAs- 

olOQtOO  DoctOTOMm 


Hbnricuu  CHTTRCHII.L  KiNQ,  Conlcgi  Ober- 
liniani  Praesidem,  qui  multia  iuvenibus  institu- 
tis  quo  altius  et  liberius  de  doetrina  Christiana 
sentiant  per  totam  patriam  fidem  reIigionero« 
que  late  disseminavit,  Sacrotanctae  Tkeologiae 
Doetorom, 

Abchdaldum  Cabt  Cooudob,  rerum 
seriptorem,  praeceptorem,  qui  inter  bibliothe- 
carum  ad  usum  doctorum  virorum  aptarum 
hodie  rectores  principem  grati  oonlegae  oolunt, 
Leoum  Doctorem. 

Fbancxsuic  GuxuBUfTTM  Taubbxo,  prae* 
eeptorem  et  seriptorem  valentem,  sdentiae 
plenum,  qui  res  ludde  excogitando,  accurate 
describendo,  aequo  animo  diiudicando  Oeoo> 
nomicorum  novae  doctrinae  studiosis  visa 
invenit  et  facit,  Litterarum  Doctorem. 

Fbamcxscum  loeBPHUM  SwATZB,  Curiao 
Supremae  Novocaesariensis  socium ,  iustum 
et  aequi  tenacem  doctumque  et  impavidum 
iudieem,  quern  haec  Uoiversitas  ab  ipso  hono- 
rata  laete  honorat,  Legum  Doctorem. 

RiCABDUM  Pbarson  Stbong,  nulitcm  ad 
factia  facta  ut  veteres  illos  hodie  proficiscen- 
tem,  qui  non  dsdem  armis  sed  vi  sdentiae  prae- 
ditus  maiora  pericula  subit,  bestias  nulH 
humano  ooulo  cemendas  ocddit  arteque  sua 
non  singulos  homines  sed  multa  milia  con- 
servat,  Sdentiae  Doctorem. 

loHANNBM  SmoBB  Sabobnt,  piotorem, 
cuius  opera  cum  nos  nostraque  omnia  oblivio 
nrgebit  posteri  intoentes  mirabuntur,  Artium 
Doctorem, 
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Although  the  different  classes  had 
their  private  rooms  as  usual  there  was 
a  luncheon  for  all  graduates  in  a  tent 
near  Appleton  Chapel.  This  luncheon, 
provided  by  the  Alumni  Association* 
really  took  the  place  of  the  Chief  Mar- 
shal's spread.  Every  one  was  invited, 
so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  feeling 
of  being  left  out. 

The  Alumni  assembled,  as  usual,  at 
the  side  of  Harvard  Hall  and  marched 
to  the  Sever  Quadrangle.  It  had  been 
announced  that  the  speeches  at  the  ex- 
ercises would  be  fewer  in  number  than 
usual  and  that  the  exercises,  in  conse- 
quence, would  be  over  at  a  much  earlier 
hour.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  program 
was  not  over  until  five  o'clock.  These 
exercises  are  important;  they  get  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  graduates  who 
want  to  hear  what  is  going  on  in  the  Uni- 
versity, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all 
would  appreciate  a  rule  that  speeches 
should  never  be  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes in  length.  (Extra  time  might  prop- 
erly be  given  to  the  President  of  the 
University  in  the  happy  years  when  he 
has  many  gifts  to  announce.)  Long 
speeches,  on  very  general  subjects,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  almost  impossi- 
ble to  hear,  are  not  a  necessary  part  of 
what  should  be  a  great  day  to  all  Har- 
vard men.  To  appreciate  how  good  the 
speeches  were  this  year,  it  is  necessary 
to  read  them. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Prayer  of 
Thanksgiving  by  the  Alumni  Chorus, 
the  President  of  the  Association,  Judge 
Swayze,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
all  joined  in  singing  Psalm  lxxviii. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Brethren  of  the  Alumni,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  have  just  been  reading  the 
very  interesting  autobiography  of  Mr. 


Charles  Francis  Adams.  He  criticixes 
with  considerable  freedom  the  Harvard 
of  the  '50*8,  and  with  some  severity  the 
Harvard  of  later  years.  I  am  told  that  it 
has  been  recently  said  in  one  of  the  mag- 
aadnes  that  alumni  associations  are  com- 
posed of  only  partly  educated  men.  I 
begin  to  suspect  that  it  is  true.  I  suspect 
that  President  Walker  in  the  '50's,  and 
President  Hiot  in  the  '70's,  and  President 
Lowell  today,  must  have  often  felt  that 
the  young  men  who  leave  here  with  their 
bachelors'  degrees  do  not  take  away  suf- 
ficient learning  from  the  University  to 
deplete  the  stock.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
it  is  an  advantage  that  we  are  incom- 
pletely educated  when  we  leave  Collie, 
and  for  many  years  thereafter.  It  gives 
us  room  to  improve.  And  that  is  the  one 
thing  in  which  men  are  more  fortunate 
than  the  angels,  either  celestial  or  terres- 
trial. 

But  while  Mr.  Adams  spoke  v/Wh  the 
freedom  of  a  son  about  the  College,  he 
showed  that  he  loved  her  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a  lover,  for  almost  the  last  words 
in  hb  book  are  a  statement  that  his  am- 
bition in  life  was  to  be  worth  many  mil- 
lions, —  not  for  himself  or  hw  family,  but 
in  order  that  he  might  provide  an  ade- 
quate endowment  for  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  said  he  would  like  to  be  known 
as  the  John  Harvard  of  the  twentieth 
century,  even  though  he  were  known  as 
the  John  Harvard  of  the  money  bags. 
So  it  is  with  all  of  us;  we  criticize  with 
freedom,  but  we  love  with  lasting  love. 

We  do  not  come  back  to  Harvard  be- 
cause of  what  we  learned  here,  either 
from  books  or  our  association  with  men. 
What  we  learned  from  books  was  trifling; 
what  we  learned  from  our  association 
with  men  becomes,  as  time  goes  on,  a 
smaller  and  smaller  part  of  the  total  of 
our  experience.  But  we  come  from  all 
the  continents  —  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
all  the  Americas,  and  the  furthermost 
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iales  of  the  seii,  —  we  come  here  as  to 
a  spiritual  mother;  and  the  University 
IS  to  many  of  us  a  spiritual  mother  in  a 
very  real  sense.  We  oome  here  because 
the  University,  whatever  her  faults  or 
shortcomings  may  be»  sets  up  for  us  a 
standard  higher  than  we  find  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  —  a  standard  at  any  rate 
of  merit,  and  not  a  standard  of  money. 
It  is  not  merely  our  pride  in  the  past,  it 
b  not  merely  our  pride  in  our  association 
in  the  present  with  men  whose  scholastic 
attainments  and  whose  learning  are 
known  all  over  the  world,  —  although 
we  rejoice  that  during  the  past  year  the 
Nobel  prize  has  again  been  awarded  to  a 
graduate  of  Harvard.  Great  as  our  past 
is,  great  as  our  present  is,  the  more  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  should  have 
a  great  future,  and  that  our  past  and 
our  present  should  be  but  the  foun- 
dations on  which  that  future  should  be 
built. 

During  the  last  two  years,  during  the 
last  two  days,  yes,  almost  during  the  last 
hours,  our  thoughts  have  been  turned 
aside  from  all  these  considerations  of 
learning,  and  all  the  sweet  serenity  of 
books  that  we  find  so  charming  in  the 
University;  they  have  been  turned  to  a 
very  different  sort  of  subject.  All  of  us 
believe  in  popular  government;  all  of  us 
believe  in  freedom;  all  of  us  believe  in 
peace.  We  know  that  freedom  and  pop- 
ular government  cannot  exist  without 
peace,  and  we  know  that  peace  cannot 
be  maintained  without  law.  The  great 
achievement  of  civilization  may  be 
stated  in  the  often  quoted  line  of  Kip- 
ling: "leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave 
underneath  the  law."  That  achieve- 
ment of  civilization  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  centuries  of  the 
past  may  be  extended  in  the  future 
until  nations  like  individuals  may  have 
the  same  protection  of  the  law.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  dream  that  the  time  may 
oome  when  every  nation,  no  matter  how 


powerful,  may,  like  powerful  individ- 
uals, be  subject  to  the  law,  and  when 
every  nation,  no  matter  how  small  and 
how  weak,  may  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

But  law  in  itself  cannot  protect  the 
weak  unless  there  is  the  possibility  of 
physical  force  behind  it.  That  b  the 
subject  which  we  are  led  to  contemplate 
by  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  today. 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  your  voice  when  I 
say  that  if  the  time  ever  comes  again 
when  the  United  States  with  its  great 
wealth,  its  great  power,  its  lack  of  any 
desire  for  aggression,  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  to  other  nations,  "Thus  saith 
the  law,"  we  may  also  be  prepared  with 
the  physical  force  necessary  to  make 
what  we  say  effective. 

I  rejoice  to  know  that  the  young  men 
of  Harvard  are  doing  their  part.  For 
this  \s  a  matter  that  appeals  to  the 
intellectual  and  educated  classes  more 
than  to  any  other.  A  man  who  has 
to  work  hard  for  his  daily  bread  and 
then  can  only  earn  the  bare  means  of 
subsistence,  who  looks  forward  only  to 
the  night's  rest  and  new  toil  of  tomor- 
row, cannot  be  expected  to  look  into  the 
future  as  you  and  I  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  And  we  cannot  expect 
much  of  those  who  consider  only  their 
own  acquisitions  and  their  own  comfort 
and  their  own  ease.  We  must  look  to 
men  such  as  the  sons  of  Harvard  have 
heretofore  proved  themselves  to  be. 
And  why  should  we  not  expect  that  here 
on  this  spot,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
where  in  1775  men  went  to  battle  with 
the  same  sense  of  duty  with  which  they 
went  to  church;  when  in  1861  the  first 
soldiers  that  Lincoln  saw  coming  to  his 
defence  were  the  soldiers  of  Massachu- 
setts, prepared  and  equipped  and  sent 
forward  through  the  foresight  of  Gover- 
nor Andrew  —  why  should  we  not  ex- 
pect the  same  response  today  at  Har- 
vard?   Yonder  we  have  built  a  great 
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hall,  one  of  the  greatest  college  halls  in 
this  country,  to  commemorate  the  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  of  sons  of  Harvard 
who  went  to  battle  more  than  fifty  years 
ago;  and  there  with  mural  tablets  and 
frescoed  walls  and  storied  windows  we 
have  appealed  to  coming  generations  to 
emulate  these  their  predecessors.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  it,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  our  expecta- 
tions will  not  be  disappointed. 

We  love  peace,  but  how  can  I  dose 
better  than  in  repeating  a  stanza  from 
one  of  our  own  poets  during  some  of  the 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War: 

"God  give  us  peace!  not  auch  as  lulla  to  deep, 
But  awOTd  on  tiiigh,  and  brow  with  purpose 

knitl 
And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbor  sweep, 
Her  ports  all  up,  her  battle-lanterns  lit. 
And  her  leashed  thunders  gathering  for  their 

leapt'* 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVEBSITT. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Alumni  Association:  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  autobiography  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  and  I  hope  that  the 
spirit  that  Mr.  Adams  showed  will  in 
some  ways  never  go  out  —  that  is,  the 
spirit  of  criticism;  for  the  absence  of 
criticism  means  stagnation  and  decay. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  about 
Harvard  University  in  my  experience 
was  when  a  new  professor,  coming  into 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  re- 
marked after  his  first  meeting  that  he 
had  found  there  a  very  healthy  spirit  of 
pessimism.  If  we  cannot  criticize  our- 
selves, we  shall  never  improve.  If  our 
alumni  do  not  criticize  us,  they  are 
wanting  in  their  duty  to  their  dear  old 
mother. 

The  University  today  is  in  a  healthy 
state.  The  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  the  boys  in  the  college  is  —  I  will  not 
say  all  that  can  be  desired,  but  is,  to  one 
who  gets  a  chance  to  see  them,  extraor- 


dinarily good.  I  do  not  know  where  in 
the  world  to  turn  for  a  more  clean  and 
healthy-minded  set  of  young  men  of  their 
age  than  you  will  find  here.  I  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  a  set  of  men  to 
whose  better  sentiments  you  can  always 
appeal,  and  appeal  with  confidence. 
Those  men  are  strong.  They  will  serve 
their  country  when  the  time  comes  with 
as  much  energy  and  force  and  courage  as 
any  young  men  are  doing  now  anywhere 
over  the  world.  They  ha,ye  been  aston- 
ishingly ready  to  take  up  the  idea  of  being 
prepared.  The  Harvard  regiment  was 
their  idea,  not  that  of  the  authorities.  It 
was  got  up  by  them;  it  is  they  and  their 
conmiander.  Captain  Cordier,  who  have 
made  it  a  success. 

You  will  naturally  ask  me  about  the 
finandal  side,  for,  after  all,  though,  as 
Mr.  Swayze  says,  we  stand  for  some- 
thing above  money,  we  are  not  in  the 
least  above  money.  Let  me  read  to  you 
some  of  the  gifts  that  weije  made  during 
the  year  —  and  I  will  read  only  those 
which  are  more  than  $25,000:  From  the 
estate  of  Francis  Amory,  $51,S00;  from 
the  estate  of  J.  Arthur  Beebe,  $281,500, 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Univer- 
sity; from  the  estate  of  William  Endi- 
oott,  for  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Har- 
vard University,  $25,000;  from  the  kte 
James  J.  Hill,  who  has  since  died,  for  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, $125,000;  from  the  estate  of 
Sarah  A.  Matchett,  additional  to  what 
has  been  paid  before,  $50,000;  from  the 
estate  of  our  old  friend  James  J.  Myers, 
$100,000  —  subject  to  a  life  interest; 
from  the  estate  of  Hugo  Eeisinger,  for 
the  purchase  of  books  in  the  library, 
$27,500;  from  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Shat- 
tuck,  the  income  to  be  used  as  long  as 
needed  towards  the  maintenance  of 
tropical  medicine  in  Harvard  Medical 
School,  $100,000;  from  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  unrestricted,  but  with  the  request 
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that  the  income  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
his  theater  collection  which  he  has  given 
to  the  Library,  $48,800;  from  Mrs.  Exra 
R.  Thayer,  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
for  a  teadiing  fellow  in  the  Law  School, 
$25,000;  from  the  estate  of  Edward 
Wheelwright,  to  Harvard  College  with- 
out restriction,  $50,000;  the  total  of 
gifts  during  the  year  being  $1,138,975.79. 
Among  others  there  is  one  touching 
gift  in  memory  of  young  Famsworth,  a 
soldier  of  the  Legion  who  fell  in  Chamr 
pagne,  for  the  fitting  up  of  a  room  in  the 
Libraiy.  And  since  this  list  was  pre- 
pared 1  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter: 

To  ike  Prmideni  and  Pdlowt  of  Harvard  CoUege. 

Deab  Sibs:  Acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  Class  of  1891,  we  hand  you  herewith  checks 
aggregating  9100,000. 

This  fund  has  been  subscribed  by  membara 
of  the  Class  of  1891  of  Harvard  CoUege  for 
presentation  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  Commencement.  It  is  herewith  presented  to 
the  President  and  FellowB  of  Harviard  CoUege, 
to  be  held  in  trust  by  them  and  their  succes- 
sors, the  principal  to  be  invested  by  them  as  a 
fund  bearing  the  name  of  the  Class  of  1891, 
the  income  to  be  used  by  them  at  their  discre- 
tion for  the  general  purposes  of  the  CoU^;e. 

I  need  not  say  to  you  what  these 
annual  gifts  mean  to  the  College.  You 
have  many  of  you  taken  part  in  raising 
them,  and  felt  as  every  giver  to  our 
Alma  Mater  does  feel  and  realize  how 
much  it  is  to  her. 

The  College  has  wants  and  needs 
which  it  is  hardly  important  to  go  over 
now,  for  at  this  moment  our  minds  are 
aO  turning  to  things  outside  ourselves; 
and  in  the  conditions  of  the  world,  and 
the  clouds  that  are  slowly  settling  down 
upon  our  own  land,  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing more  than  ever  that  we  are  nothing 
but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  question 
with  us  is  not  how  great  and  prosperous 
we  may  be,  and  how  many  our  stud- 
ents may  be,  and  how  large  our  in- 
vested funds  may  be;  but  how  far  we  are 
doing  what  we  can  to  serve  our  country. 


Are  we  turning  out  the  men  as  we  should 
turn  them  out?  Are  we  implanting  in 
the  young  men  who  go  forth  from  us 
the  spirit  that  they  should  have?  Are 
we  rendering  all  the  service  that  is  pos- 
sible? 

The  first  thing  that  has  come  before 
our  minds  this  year  is  the  question  of 
Preparedness.  We  realize  perfectly  well 
that  the  University  has  its  share  in  that, 
and  ought  to  take  its  share,  —  more  per- 
haps than  almost  any  other  institution 
in  the  country,  because  it  has  within  its 
walls  the  very  best  material  that  the 
country  sends  forth.  We  have  been 
striving  during  this  year  to  formulate 
with  the  War  Department  and  with  the 
Navy  Department  plans  by  which  our 
young  men,  without  interfering  with 
the  education  which  they  naturally  get 
here,  without  interfering  with  their 
training  for  their  professions,  may 
nevertheless  learn  enough  of  the  duties 
of  an  officer  to  take  their  places  when 
the  time  shall  come,  —  and  be  not 
merely  men  who  are  followers,  but 
men  who  are  capable  of  leading  among 
the  armed  forces  of  the  country.  For 
we  all  know  today,  from  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  some  other  lands,  that  the  thing 
most  needed  and  most  hard  to  procure 
in  time  of  war  is  trained  officers  for  the 
army.  We  have  had  those  plans  in  mind, 
and  have  been  working  upon  them,  and 
we  believe  that  we  can  turn  out  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  men  every 
year  who  are  capable  at  once  of  taking 
officers*  commissions  in  the  army. 

But  there  is  another  thing  beside  the 
preparation  for  military  life,  for  active 
service  in  the  field,  which  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  university.  Lord  Bacon  very 
well  called  the  universities  "the  eyes  of 
their  country'*;  and  any  country  which 
is  to  take  its  place  in  the  world  and  do 
its  duty  by  itself  and  by  its  neighbors 
must  not  only  have  a  strong  right  hand, 
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but  it  must  have  eyes  to  see.  We  all  know 
very  well  the  danger  of  blindness  in  any 
nation.  We  all  know  very  well  that,  how- 
ever she  is  armed,  if  she  cannot  see  her 
way  she  will  certainly  stumble  and  fall. 
We  all  know  very  well  how  short-sighted 
men  are,  and,  as  has  been  said  by  a 
French  philosopher, "  with  how  little  wis- 
dom the  world  is  governed."  We  all  know 
very  well  the  habit  of  our  people  of  tak- 
ing short  views,  of  saying  to  themselves, 
"When  the  danger  comes,  we  will  think 
how  to  meet  it."  That  has  been  per- 
haps a  characteristic  of  our  country. 
Whether  it  is  due  in  any  way  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  new,  whether  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  our  fortunate  isolation,  which 
has  heretofore  given  us  always  time  to 
counteract  and  think  about  an  evil  after 
we  have  seen  it;  whether  it  is  in  any  way 
an  inherent  defect  in  democracy,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  no  sane  man  will 
deny  that  we  have  been  as  a  people 
short-sighted  —  that  we  do  not  think 
any  great  distance  ahead;  that  we  wait 
until  the  pestilence  b  upon  us,  and  then 
take  measures  to  ward  it  off. 

We  all  know,  too,  that  that  is  a  very 
unsafe  condition  for  any  country.  But 
if  the  country  is  in  that  condition,  has 
it  not  a  right  to  turn  to  these  centres 
of  learning  and  say:  "You  were  to  be 
our  eyes,  and  you  have  failed  us;  you 
were  to  be  our  eyes,  and  you  have  suf- 
fered from  myopia,  your  vision  is  dim; 
you  have  not  foreseen  and  yet  you  are 
the  watchmen  who  are  set  before  the 
people;  if  you  fail  to  sound  the  trumpet 
their  blood  will  be  required  at  your 
hands"?  Have  they  not  a  right  to  turn 
to  us  and  ask  that  we  shall  be  faithful 
watchmen,  and  tell  us  that  our  business 
18  to  see  ahead? 

I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  that 
the  future  of  the  country  should  be  ex- 
cogitated by  professors.  I  do  not  mean 
that  institutions  of  learning,  as  such,  are 


to  foresee  the  future,  but  I  do  mean  that 
we  ought  to  turn  out  our  sons  with  a 
power  oi  vision;  that  we  ought  to  make 
them  drop  the  scales  from  their  eyes 
before  th^  leave  this  place;  that  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  dear  and  think 
straight;  that  we  ought  to  turn  out  men 
who  know  the  difference  between  a 
formula  and  a  principle;  men  who  can 
see  the  difference  between  a  means  and 
an  end,  men  who  are  capable  of  discover- 
ing that  which  is  eternal  in  truth  and 
that  which  is  merely  ephemeral  and 
transitory —  between  that  in  the  customs 
and  habits  of  men  which  is  based  upon 
the  unchanging  features  of  human  na- 
ture, and  that  which  is  based  merely 
upon  the  temporary  exigencies  of  the 
period  in  which  the  men  who  form  that 
custom  live. 

We  ought  to  turn  out  our  men  so  that 
they  neither  accept  anything  that  is  old 
because  it  is  old  nor  reject  it  because  it 
is  old,  nor  accept  anything  new  because 
it  is  new  nor  reject  it  because  it  b  new. 
We  ought  to  turn  them  out  with  the 
power  of  dear  sight  and  unprejudiced 
judgment.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  we  are 
not  acting  as  eyes  to  the  people. 

Above  all  things  else  that  our  nation 
needs  is  the  quality  of  vision,  of  pre- 
vision, — of  having  men  in  its  midst  who 
can  foresee  the  problems  that  are  likely 
to  arise,  and  who  will  be  thinking  about 
them  and  preparing  other  people  to 
think  about  them  before  the  evil  settles 
down  upon  us.  Because  when  an  evil  has 
come,  it  may  possibly  be  cured  but  it 
cannot  be  avoided;  and  every  evil  that 
comes  leaves  its  terrible  scars. 

That  to  my  mind  is  what  a  university 
should  stand  for;  that  is  the  eternal 
value  of  a  university  to  any  people.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  most  last- 
ing of  all  the  man-made  institutions  in 
this  world  are  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  I  believe  that  they  are  so  be- 
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cause  the  one  thing  without  which  man 
cannot  survive,  the  one  thing  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  be  without,  is  his  eyes. 
And  those  eyes  we  are,  or  ought  to  be. 

THB  GOVBBNOB  OF  THB  COlOfON- 
WEAI/IH. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  President 
Lowell  and  Graduates  of  Harvard:  The 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  these 
Harvard  functions  is  a  sort  of  a  lay  fig- 
ure. I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  at  all  upon 
the  character  or  the  kind  of  creatures 
that  the  people  elect  to  be  governors  of 
Massachusetts  when  I  speak  of  them  as 
ky  figures;  but  the  Commonwealth  is 
but  little  older  than  Harvard  College 
and  in  its  present  organisation  I  do  not 
think  it  is  so  old.  At  any  rate.  Harvard 
cheerfully  recognizes  her  as  her  older  if 
not  her  better  sister,  and  so  the  Goi^ 
emor  conies  to  these  exercises.  He  sees 
his  name  printed  in  the  program  in  a 
language  which,  if  he  did  not  happen  to 
be  a  graduate  of  the  College,  he  could 
not  understand,  and  he  witnesses  the 
interesting  exercises,  —  and  those  <^ 
today  were  certainly  very  interesting, 
—but  he  is  a  settled  part  of  the  program. 

I  did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to 
graduate  at  Harvard  College,  and  so  I 
have  always  cheerfully  recognized  that 
Harvard  College  was  the  second-best 
college  in  the  country.  I  had  to  give  it 
some  recognition,  because  it  happened 
that  for  twenty  years  I  represented,  not 
Harvard  College,  but  the  district  in 
which  Harvard  College  is  situated,  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
recognized  that  Harvard  was  a  very 
powerful  political  influence  in  my  dis- 
trict and  I  had  to  give  it  some  recogni- 
tion. I  could  not  quite  concede  that  it 
was  the  best  college,  however,  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  can  unre- 
servedly commend  in  Harvard  College, 


and  that  is  that  it  does  not  attempt  to 
teach  men  too  soon  how  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. It  tries  to  give  them  four  years  of 
education.  It  may  not  get  their  minds 
upon  the  right  subjects  to  educate  them, 
but  that  is  its  main  purpose.  It  at- 
tempts to  make  educated  men,  who  will 
then  learn  their  professions  and  their 
callings  and  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
practise  them. 

The  trouble  with  things  today,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  somewhat  like  this.  We 
are  given  over  to  efficiency;  we  have  a 
marvelous  power  of  production;  we  do 
things  that  were  not  dreamed  of  cen- 
turies ago.  And  in  order  to  achieve  this 
efficiency  we  have  to  parcel  out  things  so 
that  a  man  himself  does  very  little  of 
what  is  generally  accomplished.  Adozoi 
men,  perhaps,  work  upon  making  the 
heel  of  a  shoe,  and  they  work  hard  at  it 
all  day;  and  the  man  who  is  working 
upon  that  does  not  even  see  the  shoe. 
The  result  is  that  the  specialty  narrows 
men.  It  narrows  their  vision;  it  gives 
them  narrow  horizons.  They  must  have 
something  to  broaden  them  out,  or  the 
result  upon  our  civilization  is  going  to  be 
very  depressing.  Do  not  let  your  spe- 
cialty narrow  you.  Take  time  always  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  things  that  will 
make  you  broader  men,  that  will  offset 
the  narrowing  influence  of  your  specialty. 
Unless  we  do  that,  —  if  we  are  to  become 
as  narrow  as  the  things  we  do,  —  we  may 
have  excellent  digestions,  we  may  con- 
sume vast  quantities  of  things  under  the 
best  sanitary  conditions,  but  we  will 
lack  in  being  real  men.  And  if  we  lack 
in  being  real  men  there  is  no  excuse  for 
our  existence. 

President  Lowell  has  referred  to  the 
critical  times  in  which  we  are  now  meet- 
ing. The  neighboring  country  of  Mexico 
got  so  completely  filled  up  with  chaos 
and  disorder  that  there  was  not  room 
enough   for   it  between   its   southern 
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boundary  and  the  Rio  Grande,  so  it 
overflowed  into  our  own  country.  Aa 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  help  mobilise  the  mili- 
tia of  the  Commonwealth  that  were 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  were  ready  to  march  on 
the  day  after  the  call  was  issued. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  were  regu- 
lar soldiers,  but  they  were  well  equipped 
and  pretty  well  disciplined.  But  there  is 
one  vital  matter  in  which  they  were  not 
prepared.  If  they,  without  the  harden- 
ing that  should  come  from  military  exer- 
cise, be  sent  suddenly  into  that  semi- 
tropical  country  we  would  have  reason 
to  fear  the  gravest  results  upon  their 
health.  They  come  from  the  stores, 
from  the  factories,  they  have  been  clerks; 
they  had  not  been  toughened,  in  a  way 
that  would  permit  them  to  be  sent  to 
Mexico.  That  is  the  critical  (loint  in  our 
situation. 

Patriotism  is  a  very  great  virtue,  but 
I  believe  that  organized  patriotism  is  a 
greater  virtue.  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
patriotism  that  is  organized  for  pur- 
poses of  aggression,  but  I  believe  in  a 
patriotism  that  is  organized  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  country  and  for  the 
protection  of  its  rights.  In  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  world  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  be  reasonably  prepared 
for  what  may  happen  to  us.  The  prepa- 
ration, however,  for  war,  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  One  of  the  greatest  things 
that  was  ever  done  in  the  world  for 
peace  was  when  the  thirteen  sovereign 
and  independent  colonies  ufion  this  con- 
tinent were  made  one  nation,  and  the 
temptation  was  almost  removed  from 
them  to  go  to  war  with  each  other.  And 
that  was  completed  when,  in  1861,  dis- 
union was  prevented,  so  that  we  should 
not  have  upon  this  continent  two  great 
hostile  and  armed  republics  ready  to 
fight  with  each  other.   This  was  simply 


extending  the  domain  of  justice  over  a 
larger  area  of  the  earth.  And  when  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  a  world  swayed  by 
force  and  by  detestable  murder  we  must 
see  that  the  great  problem  that  we  have 
calls  for  world  statesmanship  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  things  that  are  now 
happening  in  Europe.  This  problem 
must  be  tackled  for  the  benefit  not 
merely  of  this  nation  but  of  the  whole 
world;  and  above  merely  having  the 
diampion  of  a  nation,  we  want  the 
champion  of  humanity. 

Harvard  College  has  always  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country  which  have  supported  their 
governments,  both  state  and  national. 
She  has  shown  a  splendid  readiness  to 
supi)ort  the  government  today.  I  can 
only  say  this  to  you  men  of  Harvard  : 
Study  in  the  first  place  to  secure  a  rea- 
sonable preparedness  on  the  part  of  our 
owh  country,  but  beyond  that  study  to 
see  if  you  cannot  bring  in  an  era  when 
that  preparedness,  in  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  now  carried  on  in  Europe  may  be 
unnecessary,  to  the  end  that  justice 
and  reason  and  not  force  shall  have 
sway  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween nations. 

As  the  Magazine  was  unable  to  print 
Mr.  Storey^s  speech  in  full,  since  it  was 
very  long,  and  he  objected  to  having 
anything  less  than  the  whole  appear, 
with  his  consent  no  report  is  made.  Mr. 
Storey  spK>ke  for  his  Class  on  its  50th'an- 
niversary,  and  then  urged  Harvard  men 
to  take  a  stand  against  war  with  Mexico. 

EnWABD  B.   MABTIN,  '77. 

Brother  Alumni,  Mr.  President,  and 
Ladies:  I  feel  that  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  try  to  edify  an  audience 
for  which  that  has  already  been  done 
by  so  much  abler  and  more  competent 
speakers.   And  besides,  I  have  got  my 
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living  tlieae  many  yean  by  introducing 
aerious  thoughts  into  frivolous  recep- 
tacles. I  find  it  proptt  and  suitable  at 
times  to  reverse  that  process. 

I  have  felt  for  a  good  many  months 
past  that  everything  has  been  said  that 
it  was  necessary  to  say,  and  that  the 
great  affairs  that  we  were  concerned  with 
were  going  on,  not  any  longer  by  discus- 
sion, but  by  other  means.  Moreover, 
lately  the  baccalaureate  preachers  have 
said  aU  the  moralities;  the  politicians 
have  put  all  the  politics  into  the  polit- 
ical platforms,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me  have  said  the  other 
things. 

I  asked  Judge  Swayze  this  morning 
if  he  did  not  consider  the  gathering  of 
the  Harvard  Alumni  the  most  formida- 
ble assembly  to  meet  except  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  But  he  said:  "Why  except 
the  Day  of  Judgment?  "  It  is  not  that  a 
man  hesitates  to  differ  from  the  individ- 
ual brethren,  but  that  when  he  faces  a 
Harvard  audience  he  faces  not  only  all 
knowledge,  but  aU  the  beliefs,  the  con- 
victions, the  doubts,  the  prejudices,  the 
understandings  and  the  misunderstand- 
ings of  880  years  of  organized  New  Eng- 
land. And  it  is  more  than  organized 
New  England  in  these  days;  it  is  pretty 
nearly  the  organized  United  States. 

Before  such  an  audience  it  is  perhaps 
proper  for  one  to  make  an  apology  for 
lus  life;  but  that  in  these  times  is  a  bet- 
ter matter  for  a  side  show  than  for  the 
maui  tent.  One  may  make  an  apology 
now,  however,  for  all  human  life  — so 
very  sore  beset,  so  very  unsure  of  its 
outcome. 

There  are  those  who  feel  about  our 
own  concerns  that  if  we  had  had  a  dif- 
ferent person  on  the  job  we  might  all  be 
happy.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  safely 
asserted.  I  feel  more  or  less  that  we  are 
all  pieces  on  the  board,  moved  and 
driven  by  motives  we  cannot  measure, 


and  directed  by  a  greater  Power  behind 
us  all.  We  all  know,  we  all  see,  that  the 
powers  of  nu&n  have  increased;  and  that 
the  sense  of  man  has  got  to  increase  to 
match  them,  or  our  world  will  be  gone 
before  we  are  ready  to  part  with  it. 

We  provide  in  our  government  to 
have  an  inexperienced  ruler.  In  any  cri- 
sis that  comes,  if  we  have  fair  luck  we 
will  have  a  man  who  never  met  such  a 
crisis  before.  Our  remedy,  so  far  as  we 
can  have  one,  is  to  have  a  trained  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  know  of  any  other  remedy. 
But  that  is  in  all  minds,  —  that  if  we 
are  to  have  green  hands  to  steer  us,  we 
should  aU  be  like  the  British  Expedition- 
ary Force  in  France  that  the  Germans 
finaOy  described  as  being  '*aU  non- 
conmiissioned  officers." 

I  am  encouraged  about  the  process  of 
training  by  what  I  see.  I  have  lived  in 
a  good  many  places,  and  in  all  of  them 
found  people  who  were  doing  their  duty 
to  the  community  better  than  I  am  ever 
able  to  do  mine.  I  find  aU  the  schools 
and  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning 
and  college  dubs  are  organized.  I  see  the 
young  organized  and  doing  a  good  many 
things  that  I  never  learned  to  do  when 
I  was  young,  and  helping  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  country.  That  encourages 
me  to  hope  that  we  will  get  all  the  organs 
ization  finally  that  we  need  to  save  us. 

As  for  Harvard  College,  I  think  that 
it  does  its  share,  and  probably  more. 
There  have  been  times  when  I  have 
thought  it  was  running  to  bricks  and 
stone  and  edifices,  and  away  from  the 
spirit.  But,  I  rather  think  that  this  is  a 
time  which  requires  building,  and  the 
material  provision.  It  is  getting  that; 
aU  the  country  is  getting  that;  the  other 
colleges  are  getting  it.  That  will  help; 
and  I  do  not  think  the  spiritual  side  is 
failing,  or  that  there  ever  were  more  peo- 
ple trying  to  help,. and  doing  it,  than 
there  are  now. 
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FRANCIS  O.   CAPFBY,   '91. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
men: According  to  custom  the  youngest 
of  the  family  asked  to  address  this  annual 
gathering  is  middle-aged.  If  that  be  sig- 
nificant, perhaps  the  explanation  is  one 
which  appears  obvious.  Our  mother 
thinks  that  the  class  he  represents  has 
been  absent  long  enough  to  be  required 
to  render  an  account  to  the  elders,  and 
to  be  sufficiently  experienced  to  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  advice  to  the  juniors. 

It  does  not  seem  amiss  to  begin  with 
a  revelation  to  the  elders  concerning  the 
action  of  certain  of  the  juniors  affecting 
ourselves.  Upon  our  return  we  find 
that  in  our  absence  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  appropriate  a  description  of 
which  we  are  the  owners.  When  '91  was 
in  College,  it  was  pronounced  the  greatest 
class  that  ever  ornamented  the  Univer- 
sity. Our  right  to  that  estimate  is  based 
on  priority  of  proclamation  and  length 
of  possession.  During  senior  year,  with 
slight  but  legitimate  help,  we  defeated 
our  dearest  foe  in  every  form  of  contest 
—  except  one,  in  which  combat  was  de- 
clined. After  that  the  assertion  of  our 
claim  was  open,  notorious,  adverse,  and 
continuous.  We  inaintain,  therefore, 
that  our  title  has  become  good  by  pre- 
scription. 

If,  however,  there  were  a  trial  of  the 
aUegation  of  trespass  we  make,  much 
evidence  in  behalf  of  *91  could  be  mar- 
shalled from  the  records  for  the  inter- 
vening years.  This  proof  would  range 
all  the  way  from  here,  in  our  very  home, 
to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  —  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  furnished  the 
University  a  member  of  the  corporation 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  given  China 
a  bishop. 

President  Lowell,  it  has  been  a  priv- 
ilege to  be  allowed  to  become  partici- 
pants in  the  endowment  of  the  College. 
We  deem  it  an  opportunity.    The  fund 


we  have  contributed  has  been  raised  by 
complete  and  enthusiastic  co(^peration. 
Every  member  of  the  Class  feels  the  bet- 
ter for  the  gift.  It  will  be  a  lasting  satis- 
faction for  '91  to  feel  that  its  name  is 
linked  to  this  benefaction. 

Fellow  Alumni,  we  have  endeavored 
to  exemplify  Harvard  training.  We  are 
trying  to  bear  our  share  of  keeping  the 
load  at  its  peak.  We  look  joyously  and 
confidently  to  whatever  is  to  follow. 
We  will  be  game  to  the  end.  One  would 
not  speak  the  voice  of  Harvard  who  did 
not  bid  the  ever  raging  conflict  welcome, 
and  dedicate  himself  to  it  anew,  with 
unselfishness,  with  determination,  with 
faith. 

AHTHtm  WOODS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
men: When  I  was  asked,  on  stepping  up 
to  this  high  table,  whether  I  would  make 
a  few  remarks  here  this  afternoon,  I 
asked  Major  Higginson  what  I  should 
talk  about.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  work  that  we  are  doing 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Storey  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  job  of  that  part  of  the 
United  States  Army  that  is  down  in 
Mexico  trying  to  hunt  out  a  bandit,  by 
saying  that  their  chance  of  finding  him 
was  as  remote  as  that  of  the  fat  police- 
man to  find  the  Irish  boy  who  threw  a 
stone  at  him.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not 
help  looking  upon  that  as  a  sort  of  chal- 
lenge to  my  profession. 

In  the  first  place,  the  New  York  police- 
man today  is  no  longer  fat.  The  fat 
policeman  is  about  extinct.  If  he  is  n't 
extinct  already,  he  will  be  if  he  man- 
ages to  live  through  the  course  of  mili- 
tary training  that  we  are  giving  the  force 
this  year  under  the  command  of  the 
United  States  Army  at  Fort  Wad»- 
worth.  In  the  second  place,  the  police- 
man, instead  of  spending  his  time  being 
fat,  tries  to  spend  it  so  as  to  have  such 
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an  influence  upon  the  boys  of  the  town 
that  they  ahan't  want  to  throw  stones 
at  him.  We  have  a  sort  of  police  exten- 
sion school  whidi  sends  policemen  in  full 
uniform  to  the  public  schools  every  two 
months  to  give  talks  to  the  school  chil- 
dren, to  try  to  persuade  them  that  the 
policeman  is  their  friend  and  not  their 
enemy,  and  to  try  to  show  them  how 
to  avoid  accidents  in  our  crowded  streets 
and  how  to  keep  the  law.  We  also  are 
organizing  in  the  congested  parts  of  the 
city,  street  playgrounds,  from  which 
traffic  is  kept  out,  and  in  which  children 
may  play  under  the  diarge  of  these  po- 
licemen without  fear  of  being  knocked 
down  by  fast  moving  vehicles,  and  under 
guidance  so  that  they  shaD  play  whole- 
some games  instead  of  being  subjected 
to  the  often  unwholesome  influences  of 
the  street.  And  again,  in  the  congested 
parts  of  the  town  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  diildren  live,  and  have  to 
live  the  year  through  without  the  chance 
of  getting  out  of  town,  we  are  organizing 
what  we  call  junior  police  forces.  The 
boys  who  might  naturally  grow  up  to  be 
gunmen,  to  be  members  of  gangs,  are 
o^anized  into  little  groups  as  junior 
policemen.  Some  of  them  have  abready 
acquired  uniforms.  Their  duty  is  to 
assist  the  police  by  reporting  what  they 
see  that  is  wrong,  and  to  place  them- 
selves definitely  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  so  that  they  shall  grow  up  law- 
abiding,  instead  of  law-defying. 

For  we  believe  that  the  job  of  the 
present-day  policeman  is  not  simply 
fatly  to  walk  up  and  down  the  street 
swinging  his  club.  We  believe  that  his 
job  is  a  big,  broad,  social  job;  that  he 
must  be  prepared  for  the  roughest  kind 
of  rou^  work,  and  be  able  to  subdue  any 
disorder  —  yes.  But  also,  and  more  im- 
portant, that  he  must  be  prepared  in  a 
way  in  which  preparedness  is  not  com- 
monly conceived;  and  that  is  that  he 


must  try  to  use  his  great  influence  to  see 
to  it  that  the  growing  generation  does 
not  become  criminal;  that  he  must  steer 
them  away  from  crime  and  into  the 
walks  of  law  and  order.  That,  we  be- 
lieve, the  policeman  can  do  today. 
That,  we  are  almost  ready  to  believe,  he 
is  doing  already.  And  that,  we  submit, 
is,  after  all,  the  best  work  that,  not 
merely  a  police  force,  but  that  any  body 
of  men  could  do  for  his  day  and  gener- 
ation. 

Clectiim  of  &iitvtttxft* 

There  were  five  vacancies  in  the  Board 

of  Overseers  to  be  filled  this  year,   llie 

results  of  the  postal  and  Commencement 

ballots  follow: 

Postal  CommH 

^Howard  Elliott,  '81 3851     1152 

*John  Pierpont  Morgan,  '89 3302      032 

♦WilHam  Thomaa,  '73 2380      840 

Amory  Glacier  Hodges,  '74 1706      502 

*Francis  Lee  Higginson,  Jr.,  *00. .  1653       622 
Mark   Antony   DeWolfe   Howe, 

'87 1627      504 

Hugh  McKennan  Landon,  '92.  .1582      403 

♦EUot  Wadaworth,  '08 1514      603 

Samuel  Smith  Drury,  '01 1442      501 

Samuel  Ellsworth  Winslo w,  '85 . .  1424      452 

Odin  Roberts.  '86 1398 

PhiUp  Stockton.  '96 1382 

James  Arnold  Lowell.  '91 1277 

Franklin  Greene  Balch,  '88 1164 

Robert  Homans.  '94 958 

^Elected. 

The  total  Postal  Vote  was  5584,  as 
against  4905  last  year,  and  the  total 
Commencement  Vote  was  1376,  as 
against  1823  last  year.  Howard  Elliott 
received  exactly  the  same  number  of 
votes  on  Commencement  that  W.  C. 
Forbes,  who  was  first  last  year,  received. 

Dvredofs  of  Alumni  AssociaHon. 
Directors  of  the  Alumni  Association 
were  chosen  on  Commencement  as  fol- 
lows, the  first  three  in  the  list  being 
elected: 

George  Wigglesworth,  74 879 

Frederick  S.  Mead. '87 603 
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John  Richardaon,  Jr.,  '08 506  of  the  Alumni  AModation  will  doubtleoB  wish 

Oliver  Prescott,  '89 402  to  attend.    The  committee  recommends  the 

James  M.  Morton,  Jr.,  '91 453  following  prosram: 

Walter  B.  Gage.  '94 286  1       p.m.  Lunch  in  the  Harvard  Union. 

mi  .^^^  «    «.   .                     .  8.30  P.M.  Meeting  in  Divinity  Chapel. 

Ill  all  low  ballotfl  were  cast  HistoricaJ  addreas  by  Rev.  R.  8. 

Moriaon,  Librarian  Emeritus  of 

■JMraai^tmr^  the  Divinity  Scho<J. 

JUttJmSfi*  4.30  P.H.  Address  by  Dr.  Charies  W.  Eliot, 

President  Emeritus. 

ALX7MNI  ASSOCIATION  OF   THE  HABVABD  5  45  p^    Devotional  Service. 

DIVINITT   SCHOOL.  7       P.M.  Dinner  in  the  Harvard  Union. 

Toastmaster,  the  President  ci 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  the  Association. 

Association   of   the   Harvard   Divinity  Short  addressee  by  Preeident 

o  1.     1          V  ij        117  J       J        T        ail  Lowell,    for    the    Umversity; 

School  was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  21,  Dean  Fenn,  for  the  Faculty; 

1916,  with  the  following  program:  President   Fitch   of  Andover, 

MIA    .  ,-      *i.^  rw^,,^*:^ 1   ^..^.w.  '«■  t^e  affiliated  schools;  Rev. 

10  A.M.,  the  Devotional  Service  Howard     N.     Brown,     D.D., 

was   conducted   by   Rev.    Prof.    F.   G.  President   of  the    Society  for 

Peabody.  D.D.  Asa  part  of  thi.  service  ^JlZ^^^^^J^^t^^ 

Rev.  C.  T.  Billings,  of  Bebnont,  read  the  representing  that  society;  and 

Necrology  for  the  year  and  spoke  in  IJ*^?\^T^^*"°*?Jv?^V?^ 

X.         #  /u     Ai         -J  *  Daniel  J.  Fraser.  D.D..  LL.D. 

commemoration  of  the  Alumm  and  for-  '97,  of  the  Presbyterian  Col- 

mer  students  of  the  school  who  had  died  lege    of   Montreal;   President 

during  the  year.    TTiew  followed  the  S^2?ofSt5^' ?^ 

annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  logical  School;  Rev.  Minot  O. 

A»odation  and  also  the  «port  of  the  ^^^c^^^  1^  ^^. 

Treasurer,  both  of  which  were  accepted.  Dean    Hall    Laurie   Calhoun, 

The  Nomination  Committee  presented  ^- J>-  *04,g[  the  College  of  the 

the  following  list  of  officers,  who  were  The  committee  also  recommends  that  a 

unanimously  elected:  Pres.,  Francis  G.  printed  list,  simply  framed,  be  placed  in  each 

Peabody;  vi«^«s..  Augustus  M.I^;  S^^:e^t'^rr<».«rrJi<;;: 

sec-treas.,  Pitt  Dillingham;  exec,  ccxn.,  of  the  Hall,  who  have  been  registered  as  stu- 

Edwin  M.  Slocombe  and  Clarence  S.  dents  in  the  Divinity  Sdiocrf. 

The  oooumttee  asks  that  Its  membcnhip  be 

Pond;  standing  committee  on  relations  increased  to  five  or  seven  in  number  to  carry 

of  the  Alumni  Association  to  the  Divin-  "**<>  ^^^  ***«  program  outUned  above, 

ity  School  (for  1  year),  John  Haynes  ji,  m.  lorp] 

Holmes  and  Charles  T.  Billings;  (for  Edward  Hal*. 

2  years),  Paul  R.Frothingham  and  Wil-  This  report   was  accepted   and   the 

liam  S.  Archibald;  (for  S  years),  Sydney  committee  was  given  power  to  increase 

B.  Snow  and  George  A.  Barrow.  its  membership.    An  appeal  was  made 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  fpr  contributions  from  the  men  who  had 

One  Hundredth  Anniversary  was  pre-  occupied  rooms  in  their  undergraduate 

sented  by  the  chairman.  Rev.  Henry  W.  days  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing 

Foote.  The  report  was  as  follows:  and  framing  a  list  of  occupants,  to  be 

The  date  chosen  for  the  observance  of  the  ^^^^  '^  the  various  rooms, 

one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establish-  Next  in  order  of  business  was  the  re- 

ment  of  the  Divinity  School  as  definitely  dif-  ^  ^  *          ai.     ox      j*        r*          'm.^. 

ferentiated  from  the  College  is  Thursday.  P^^  from  the  Standing  Committee  on 

October  5,  1916.    This  immediately  follows  the    Relations    between    the    Divinity 

Sp^^dl.  MU'rwMlf^  W-^^;  School   aud  the   Alumni    Association. 

night,  October  4th,  and  which  some  members  which  was  presented  by  the  Chairman 
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of  the  Committee,  Rev.  Paul  B.  Froth- 
ingfaam«  which  ww  in  mibstanoe  as  fol- 
lows: The  Resolution  passed  on  Visita- 
tion Day,  suggesting  to  the  Visiting 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseen 
that  money  be  raised  for  maintaining  in 
full  the  present  t^paching  staff  of  the 
Divinity  School,  was  presented  to  the 
Visiting  Committee  and  its  members 
have  given  the  plan  for  raising  money 
for  this  purpose  its  hearty  endorsement. 
The  plan  proposed  the  raising  of  $200,000 
in  connection  with  the  100th  anniver- 
sary and  the  special  interest  called  out 
by  that  occasion;  $100,000  of  this,  for 
founding  a  new  Professorship  of  Social 
Ethics  and  Pastoral  Care,  to  bear  the 
name  of  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody, 
and  to  perpetuate  his  influence;  the 
additional  $100,000  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  School.  The  Chairman 
sUted  that  $5500  towards  this  fund  had 
already  been  subscribed,  and  asked  that 
a  qiedal  committee  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  to  take  sudi  action 
as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
money  whidi  it  was  proposed  to  raise. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  ac- 
cepted and  it  was  voted  that  the  matter 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee with  power  to  appoint  the  special 
committee  desired. 

The  next  in  order  of  business  was  the 
collection,  and  the  Treasurer  announced 
an  appeal  from  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association,  asking  the  Divinity  School 
to  contribute  $25.00  as  its  proportionate 
share  of  certain  new  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the 
ri^t  to  vote  for  Overseers  to  all  the 
professional  schools.  This  expense,  it 
was  stated,  was  in  particular  for  postal 
ballots,  the  Commencement  ballots, 
the  Commencement  exercises,  and  the 
Commencement  luncheon.  It  was  voted 
that  the  Divinity  School  should  bear  its 


fair  share  of  this  new  expense  and  the 
Treasurer  was  instructed  to  send  $25.00 
to  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association  for 
this  purpose,  provided  sufficient  money 
was  left  in  the  treasury  after  paying 
expenses  of  the  day. 

At  this  point,  the  question  of  the  best 
method  of  raising  money  was  brought 
up  by  the  Bev.  Edward  Hale,  whether 
by  annual  dues  or  otherwise.  This  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  officers  of  the  Association. 

Hie  collection  was  then  taken  up. 

There  followed  at  11.15  the  address 
of  the  day  by  Bev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur, 
D.D.,  President  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Subject:  **  The  Divinity  School  and  the 
Beligious  Changes  of  One  Hundred 
Years." 

At  the  dose  of  this  very  sdiolarly 
address,  which  traced  the  growth  of  lib- 
eralism in  religion  in  this  country  for 
100  years.  Dr.  Peabody  spoke  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  paper  and  the  Association 
then  adjourned  for  luncheon  which  was 
held  in  the  Common  Boom,  Divinity 
HaU. 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon,  brief 
addresses  were  made  by  Dean  Fenn, 
President  WObur,  Bev.  Boderidi  Steb- 
bins,  and  a  member  of  the  graduating 
dass.  PiU  Dillingham,  Sec 

ABBOCIATION  OF  HABVARD   ENOINBEBS. 

The  Association  of  Harvard  Engineers 
held  its  annual  reunion  this  year  on  the 
day  before  Commencement,  June  21,  at 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston.  Instead  of 
having  the  usual  dinner  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting,  the  As80ciati<m  held  a 
luncheon  before  the  Yale  Game,  so  that 
those  who  were  going  to  the  game  might 
attend  the  meeting  and  see  something  of 
each  other  before  the  game.  Francis 
Mason,  '96,  President  of  the  Association 
for  1915-16,  presided. 
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At  the  annual  meeting,  held  during 
the  dinner,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year  1916-17:  Pies.,  J.  H. 
Libbey,  S.B.  '98,  Asst.  Electrical  Engi- 
neer, Bay  State  Railway  Co.,  Boston; 
Vice-Presidents,  GifiFord  LeClear,  *95, 
Consulting  Engineer,  Boston;  George  C. 
Whipple,  M.I.T.  '89,  Professor  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering  at  Harvard;  Howard 
Turner,  '06,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Turn- 
ers Falls  Co.,  Turners  Falls;  Councillors 
for  three  years,  C.  A.  Adams,  Professor 
at  Harvard;  C.  M.  Holland,  '05,  Asst 
Engineer,  Public  Service  Commissicm, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Sec.,  J.  F.  Vaughan, 
S.B.  '96,  Boston;  Treas.,  Hector  J. 
Hughes,  '94,  Professor  at  Harvard. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  Association 
invited  the  members  of  the  Association 
of  Harvard  Engineers  to  join  them  at 
their  annual  luncheon  on  Conmience- 
ment  and  also  to  attend  their  annual 
dinner  on  the  same  day.  A  number  of 
members  accepted  one  or  both  of  these 
invitations. 

J.  F.  Vaughan,  Sec, 

HABVABD   BNGINBEBING  BOCIBTT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

The  9th  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Engineering  Society  of  New  York  was 
held  Friday,  April  21, 1916,  at  the  Har- 
vard Club.  The  new  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  elected  as  follows:  Pres., 
Charles  Gilman,  '04;  vice-pres.,  Warren 
Delano,  '74;  sec.,  Cliffoid  M.  Holland, 
'06;  treas.,  Thomas  C.  Desmond,  '08; 
members  of  the  executive  oonmoiittee, 
Sidney  J.  Jennings,  '85;  Henry  Gold- 
mark,  '78;  Jas.  F.  Sanborn,  '99;  Ralph 
W.  Greenkw,  '02;  J.  P.  H.  Perry,  'OS; 
W.  Standish  Nichols,  'OS;  Edrick  B. 
Smith,  '08.  Following  the  election  of 
officers  Ralph  R.  Rumery,  '99,  gave  a 
short  talk  on  '*The  Valuation  and  Regu- 
lation of  Public  Utilities." 

On  May  27, 1916,  the  annual  field  day 


of  the  society  was  held  at  the  Short  Hills 
Club,  ^ort  Hills,  New  Jersey.  The  mem- 
bers spent  the  afternoon  playing  base- 
ball, tennis,  squash  and  bowling.  In  the 
evening  a  dinner  was  served  in  the  club 
house  during  which  several  members  of 
the  society  spoke.  J.  F.  Sanborn,  '99, 
told  of  his  recent  trip  to  New  Mexico 
where  he  had  been  in  dooe  proximity  to 
the  border. 

A  joint  field  day  was  held  by  the 
Princeton,  Yale,  and  Harvard  Engineer- 
ing Societies  on  the  grounds  of  the  St. 
Paul  School  at  Garden  City  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening,  June  24.  During 
the  afternoon,  the  members  played  base- 
ball, soft  ball,  tennis,  had  a  tug  of  war 
and  went  in  swimming  in  the  school  pool. 
Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  dififerent 
events.  As  there  was  no  point  trophy 
offered,  there  was  no  victor  of  the  tri- 
angular meet.  After  a  strenuous  after- 
noon in  the  field,  the  members  of  the 
societies  had  dinner  at  the  Garden  City 
Hotel.  Speeches  were  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  each  society  as  foUows: 
For  Harvard,  Charles  Gilman;  for 
Princeton,  Charles  H.  Higgms;  for  Yale, 
R.  T.  Dana. 

C.  M.  HoUiAND,  Sec. 

HABVABD  LAW  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Langdell  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, June  21,  1916.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  Vice-President  John 
Wilkes  Hammond  presided.  The  Treas- 
urer's report  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1915,  was  read,  and  on  motion  duly 
made  and  seconded  it  was  voted  that  the 
same  be  approved.  The  Secretary's  re- 
port was  read  and  approved. 

The  nominating  committee  reported 
the  nomination  of  the  following  officers: 
Pres.,  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes^ 
LL.B.,  '66,  Mass.;  vice-presidents,  Hon. 
Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  LL.B.,'54,  N.Y.; 
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Hon.  Bichard  Olney,  LL.B.,  '58,  Mass.; 
Joseph  Bryan  Cumming,  Esq.,  '59,  Ga.; 
Hon.  Everett  Pepperell  Wheeler,  LL.B., 
'59,  N.Y.;  Hon.  James  Madison  Morton, 
LL.B.,  '61,  Mass.;  Hon.  Jeremiah  Smith, 
LL.B.,  '61,  Mass.;  Hon.  Simeon  Eben 
Baldwin,  '63,  Conn.;  Hon.  George  Gray, 
'68,  Del.;  Hon.  John  Wilkes  Hammond, 
'eiS.  Mass.;  David  Thompson  Watson, 
LL.B.,  '66,  Pa.;  Hon.  Esekiel  McLeod, 
LL.B.,  '67,  New  Brunswick;  Moorfield 
Storey,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  '67,  Mass.;  Hon. 
Frederick  Dodge,  LL.B.,  '69,  Mass.; 
Hon.  Augustus  Everett  Willson,  '70, 
Ky.;  Austen  Cieorge  Fox,  Esq.,  LL.B., 
^71,  N.Y.;  Joseph  Bangs  Warner,  Esq., 
LL.B.,  '73,  Mass.;  Hon.  Charles  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  LL.B.,  '74,  Md.;  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Caleb  Loring,  LL.B.,  '74,  Mass.; 
Frederick  Perry  Fish.  Esq.,  LL.B.,  '76. 
Mass.;  William  Thomas,  Esq.,LL.B.,'76, 
Cal.;  Hon.  Louis  Debnita  Brandeis, 
LL.B.,  '77,  Mass.;  Hon.  Edward  Peter 
Pierce,  LL.B.,  '77,  Mass.;  Hon.  Leslie 
Colby  Cornish,  LL.B.,  '80,  Me.;  Hon. 
Francis  Joseph  Swayze,  '81,  N.J.;  Hon. 
Shinichiro  Kurino,  LL.B.,  '81,  Japan; 
Hon.  Edward  Kent,  '86,  Arizona;  Hon. 
Walter  Irving  McCoy,  LL.B.,  '86,  D.C.; 
Hon.  Julian  W.  Mack,  LL.B.,  '87,  Bl.; 
John  Henry  Wigmore,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  '87, 
111.;  Hon.  Edward  Terry  Sandford, 
LL.B.,  '89,Tenn.;  Charles  F.Choate,  Jr., 
Esq.,  '90,  Mass.;  Hon.  George  Hutchins 
Bingham,  LL.B.;  '91,  N.H.;  George  E. 
Wright,  Esq.,  LLB.,  '91,  Wash.;  Hon. 
George  Collier  Hitchcock,  '93,  Mo.; 
Hon.  Augustus  Noble  Hand,  LL.B., 
'94,  N.Y.;  Hon.  James  Madison  Mor- 
ton, Jr.,  LL.B.,  '94,  Mass.;  sec.,  Jo- 
seph Sargent,  LL.B.,  '98,  50  Congress 
St.,  Boston;  treas.,  Roger  Ernst,  LL.B., 
'06,  60  State  St.,  Boston;  council 
(term  expires  1920),  William  Rand, 
Jr.,  LL.B.,  '91,  N.Y.;  Harvey  Hollister 
Bundy,  LL.B.,  '14,  Boston;  Reginald 
Heber  Smith,  LL.B.,  '14,  Boston. 


Voted  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  bal- 
lot for  the  officers  nominated  by  the 
nominating  committee,  and  the  ballot 
having  been  cast,  the  officers  were  de- 
clared unanimously  elected. 

Voted  to  amend  the  Constitution  by 
changing  the  17th  and  18th  words  of  sec- 
tion 2,  article  III,  from  **one  dollar"  to 
"two  dollars,"  and  the  31st  word  there- 
of from  "ten"  to  "twenty-five,"  so  as 
to  read:  "Section  2.  Every  member 
shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  <^  one  dollar 
and  an  annual  due  thereafter  of  two  dol- 
lars; but  any  member  may  become  a  life 
member  by  the  payment  oi  twenty-five 
dollars  in  one  payment,  after  which  he 
shall  be  relieved  from  the  payment  <^  all 
dues." 

Voted  that  the  Association  invite  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  to  deliver  the  Address  at 
the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  School,  to  be  held  in  June, 
1917. 

Voted  that  the  Council  confer  with 
the  Faculty  Committee  regarding  the 
centennial  celebration. 

A  resolution  relating  to  the  vote  of  the 
Corporation  extending  the  franchise 
was  referred  to  the  Council  for  action. 

Before  the  meeting,  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Dean  Thayer  was  presented  to  the 
School  by  some  of  the  graduates,  and 
Dean  Pound  accepted  the  portrait  for  the 
School. 

After  the  meeting,  a  luncheon  was 
served  at  the  Harvard  Union. 

Joseph  Sabgbnt,  Sec. 

HABVABD   graduates'   MAOAKINB 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  June  21,  the 
following  officers  were  reelected:  presi- 
dent, Henry  Winchester  Cunningham,'82, 
<^  Boston;  vice-presidents,  Francis  Joseph 
Swayze,  '79,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  George 
Dickson  Markham,  *81,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
James  Jackson  Storrow,  '85,  of  Boston, 
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Thomas  Williams  Slocum,  *00,  <^  New 
York;  secretary,  James  Atkins  Noyes, 
*6S,  of  Cambridge;  treasurer,  Winthrop 
Howland  Wade,  '81,  of  Dedham. 

The  following  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, whose  term  expired  in  1916,  were 
reelected  for  the  term  ending  in  1919: 
William  Cowper  Boyden,  '86,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Roger  Ernst,  *03,  of  Boston, 
Ralph  Lowell  '12,  of  Boston. 

HABVABD  HBDICAL  ALUMNI 
ABSOCIATIGN. 

The  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation met  at  noon  on  Commencement 
Day  at  Harvard  6,  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck 
in  the  chair.  Luncheon  was  served  dur- 
ing the  meeting.  About  forty  members 
attended. 

The  report  from  the  Appointments 
Bureau  showed  122  positions  offered  this 
year;  56  men  applied. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the 
Phillips  Brooks  House  has  appointed  a 
medical  student  to  help  the  Students' 
Aid  in  the  Medical  School;  this  man  is 
working  in  dose  cooperation  with  the 
Appointments  Bureau.  A  directory  of 
boarding-houses  and  available  rooms  is 
being  put  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents by  the  Secretary  of  Students' 
Aid. 

The  Secretary's  report  announced 
that  two  new  teaching  fellowships  had 
been  established,  one  in  pediatrics  and 
one  in  neurology  for  the  coming  year. 
These  each  carry  a  stipend  of  $500,  as 
do  the  other  four  —  two  in  medicine, 
one  in  surgery,  and  one  in  obstetrics. 
Thus  the  Alumni  Association  this  year 
will  contribute  $8000  towards  teaching 
fellowships. 

A  slight  change  in  the  Constitution  was 
made,  doing  away  with  the  initiation  fee 
and  the  first  year's  dues  in  order  to  en- 
courage new  men  to  join  the  Alumni 
Association. 


The  Secretary  reported  also  that  the 
recent  classes  in  the  Medical  School  are 
organizing  in  a  very  effective  manner 
with  a  permanent  secretary  and  presi- 
dent, whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  men  after  graduation.  This  is 
a  most  valuable  advance,  as  it  will  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion to  obtain  information  about  the 
classes  which  is  very  difiicult  to  obtain 
about  the  older  classes.  The  Secretary 
hopes  that  the  older  classes  may  follow 
the  example  of  these  younger  daasea 
with  a  permanent  secretary.  This  or- 
ganization makes  it  possible  for  gradu- 
ates to  be  kept  informed  in  regard  to  the 
location  and  several  interests  and  occu- 
pations of  the  other  graduates,  which  is 
at  present  a  very  difficult  matter. 

The  foUowing  Councillors  were  elected : 
To  take  the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Silas 
A.  Houghton  for  the  next  two  years. 
Dr.  E.  P.  Joslin;  for  fom:  years,  their 
terms  to  expire  in  1920,  the  foUowing 
three  men:  Dr.  F.  M.  Rackerman  of 
Readvillc,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Easton  of 
Newport,  R.I.,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  HowcU 
of  Boston. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  luncheons 
being  served  at  Conmienoement,  the 
number  of  graduates  attending  the 
Alumni  luncheon  has  been  markedly 
reduced.  Most  men  can  obtain  food  at 
two  or  even  three  different  luncheons 
on  Commencement  Day.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  the  Secretary  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  Medical  Alunmi  should 
continue  their  present  arrangement  of 
luncheon. 

A.  B.  Emmons,  2d,  Sec, 

PHT   BETA  KAPPA. 

The  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  met  as  usual  on  the  Monday 
before  Commencement,  leading  off,  ac- 
cording to  the  program  of  recent  years, 
in  the  events  of  the  week.  At  the  busi- 
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ness  meeting  held  in  Harvard  Hall  at 
ten  o'clock  the  welcome  announcement 
was  made  that  Edward  Detraz  Bettens, 
'73,  had  given  in  the  name  of  hia  brother, 
the  kte  Tliomas  Simms  Bettens,  '74, 
a  well-known  teacher  of  New  York,  the 
sum  of  $S0OO  to  be  added  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Society  —  a  fund  started  as 
far  back  as  1843  to  help  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  anniversary  dinners.  Un- 
der the  conditions  imposed  by  the  origi- 
nal subscribers  to  the  fund,  one  third  of 
the  annual  income  has  been  added  to  the 
principal  until  that  has  now  grown  to 
about  $6000.  This  accumulation,  it  was 
determined,  must  be  kept  up  until  the 
fund  amounted  to  $10,000.  Additional 
subscriptions  two  years  ago  added  about 
$2000,  and  Mr.  Betten's  gift  now  com- 
pletes the  desired  maximum  so  that  the 
whole  income  will  now  be  available  for 
use. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Society  were 
rejected  —  Charles  Hall  Grandgent, 
*8S,  president;  Henry  Osbom  Taylor, 
•78,  of  New  York,  vice-president;  Wil- 
liam Gwlidge  Lane,  '81,  corresponding 
secretary;  Richard  Henry  Dana^  '74, 
treasurer. 

Hie  following  honorary  members 
were  chosen:  George  Parker  Winship, 
'93,  Librarian  of  the  Widener  Collection 
in  the  College  Library;  Albert  Martin 
Kales,  '06,  LL.B.,  '90,  formerly  profes- 
sor of  law  in  Northwestern  University, 
recently  elected  professor  of  law  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School;  William  Morris 
Davis,  S.B.,  '69,  Sturgis  Hooper  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  Emeritus;  Robert 
Frost,  of  Franconia,  N.H. 

The  literary  exercises  were  held  at 
noon  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Professor 
Grandgent  presiding.  Rev.  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham,  '86,  served  as  chaplain. 
The  Orator  was  Prof.  Theodore  W. 
Richards,  '86,  to  whom  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  original  research  in  chemistry  has 


recently  been  awarded.  He  attempted 
to  outline  the  fundamental  conditions 
and  objects  of  chemical  research  and  its 
connections  with  progress  in  other  di- 
rections, dwelling  at  some  length,  as  he 
had  been  invited  to  do,  on  the  principles 
illustrated  by  his  own  investigations. 
The  Poet  was  Robert  Frost,  the  author 
of  North  of  Boaion,  who  read  a  charac- 
teristic and  much  enjoyed  eclogue  d^ 
scribing  a  bonfire,  disclosing  a  brief  but 
vivid  glimpse  of  its  moral  significance. 
Dinner  was  served  in  the  Harvard  Union 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  brethren 
and  was  followed  by  the  customary  af- 
ter-dinner speaking  of  which  no  report  is 
permitted. 

It  may  be  questioned,  perhaps,  wheth- 
er the  present  position  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  the  Commencement  festivi- 
ties does  not  tend  to  diminish  the  tra- 
ditional delight  and  interest  of  the  an- 
nual dinner.  Coming  as  it  did  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  everything 
else  was  over,  —  the  festivities  of  Class 
Day,  the  reunions  of  the  Schools  and 
the  speaking  of  Commencement  Day,  -^ 
there  was  a  sense  of  freedom  from  fur- 
ther obligation,  of  ''winding  up"  at  lei- 
sure, a  chance  to  discuss  further  the 
isMies  broached  earlier  in  the  week  and 
to  say  a  last  word  in  private  on  what  had 
already  been  talked  about  in  public, 
which  is  necessarily  lacking  when  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  is  the  first  event  in  the 
series.  Standing  first  in  the  week.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  is  somewhat  like  the  first 
scene  in  a  play  —  over  before  the  audi- 
ence is  quite  tuned  up  to  the  occasion. 
It  used  to  be  a  chance  to  get  together 
once  more  after  the  show  was  done 
and  talk  it  over  before  scattering  again 
to  our  several  individual  occupations. 
The  eariy  date,  to  be  sure,  keeps  us  in 
the  undergraduate  eye  and  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  invite  the  first  schol- 
ars of  the  College,  their  families  and 
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their  teachers,  to  our  exercises,  or  rather 
it  gives  them  a  better  opportunity  to 
accept  our  invitation,  but  it  is  likely  that 
a  number  of  our  own  members  who  come 
from  some  distance  have  to  choose  be- 
tween Conmiencement  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  cannot  include  both  in  their 
programs  as  they  could  when  the  events 
came  on  successive  days.  The  change 
b  now  fairly  well  established,  however, 
and  we  could  not  go  back  to  the  old  way 
except  under  pressure  of  a  pretty  strong 
expression  of  opinion. 

William  C.  Lane,  Cor.  Sec. 

CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  April  24, 1916. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  the 
President   reported   the   following   re- 
ceipts, and  the  same  were  gratefully  ac- 
cepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Rebecca  W.  Brown, 
$10,606.66,  being  the  amount  of  her  bequest 
with  interest,  in  accordance  with  the  twelfth' 
article  in  her  will:  "  I  i^ve  and  bequeath  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
Ten  thousand  dollars  (SIO.OOO)  to  be  added  to 
the  fund  created  by  my  brother,  Dr.  Buokmin- 
ster  Brown  for  the  foundation  of  a  Professor- 
ship in  Orthopedic  Surgery." 

From  the  estate  of  James  J.  Myers,  S1726.72 
additional,  to  be  added  to  the  princiiMd  of  the 
"James  J.  Myers  Fund." 

From  the  estate  of  Erasmus  D.  Leavitt,  500 
bound  volumes,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the 
fourth  item  of  his  will:  "I  give  and  bequeath 
to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
University  my  library  of  Engineering,  Techni* 
cal  and  Scientific  books  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents of  said  school." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

For  gifts  amounting  to  $2200  for  improving 
the  soil,  and  for  planting  shrubs  and  vines  in 
the  College  Yard. 

For  the  gift  of  S5000.  "  In  Memory  of  Law- 
rence Carteret  Fenno."  to  be  added  to  the 
principal  of  the  fund  established  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Fenno  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  by 
"Light"  rajrs  at  the  CoUis  P.  Huntington 
Memorial  Hospital. 

To  the  Class  of  1800  for  the  gift  of  92500  to 


be  added  to  the  principal  of  "The  Claas  of 
1890  Fund." 

To  Mrs.  Rosalba  Peale  Proell  for  her  gift  of 
tlOOO  to  create  "  The  Clement  Lawrenoe  Smith 
Fund,"  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books  of  permanent  value  for  the  Classical 
Library  (the  special  library  of  the  Department 
of  Classics)  on  the  order  of  the  said  Depart- 
ment; that  the  books  purchased  with  the  in- 
come of  the  fund  be  designated  by  an  appro- 
priate book-plate;  and  that  any  unexpezided 
income  in  any  year  be  added  to  the  principal 
of  the  fund. 

For  anonymous  gifts  amounting  to  $500  for 
a  certain  salary  for  the  year  1015-16. 

To  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  for  his  gift  of 
$500  for  the  purchase  of  specimens  or  for  field 
work  for  the  Peabody  Museum. 

To  Mr.  Tracy  Dows  for  his  gift  of  $100.  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dane  for  their  gift  of  $50, 
to  Mrs.  Christian  A.  Herter,  Miss.  Ellen  F. 
Mason  and  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hoe  for  their  gifts 
of  $50  each  and  to  Messrs.  Adolph  Lewishon 
and  )Louis  B.  McCagg  for  their  gifts  of  $25 
each  towards  meeting  the  expense  of  an  experi- 
mental garden  for  the  work  in  Plant  Genetics 
at  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  for  additional 
furnishings  for  the  dormitory  at  the  Institu- 
tion. 

To  Mrs.  Alfred  T.  White  for  her  gift  of  $250 
for  research  in  the  Department  of  Genetics, 
under  the  direction  of  The  Canc^  Commission 
of  Harvard  University. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $110, 
to  Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop  for  her  gift  of  $50 
and  to  Messrs.  Roland  B.  Dixon  and  Frank 
E.  Guernsey  for  their  gifts  of  $25  each  for  a 
special  collection  for  the  Peabody  Museum. 

To  Mr.  Henry  W.  Cunningham  for  his  ^t 
of  $50,  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  Bliss  for  his  gift  of 
$35,  to  Messrs.  Esra  F.  Baker  and  Grenville  H. 
Norcroes  for  their  gifts  of  $25  each  and  to  Mr. 
John  Woodbury  for  his  gift  of  $15  for  the  pur- 
chase of  English  Historical  Broadsides  for  the 
College  Library. 

To  Mr.  John  M.  Longyear  for  his  gift  of 
$100  to  the  Peabody  Museum  towards  the 
Ariiona  exploration  fund. 

To  Mr.  Paul  E.  Fitipatrick  for  his  gift  of 
$50  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration. 

To  the  Harvard  Men  of  Newton  for  the  gift 
of  $50,  the  final  payment  on  account  of  the 
scholarship  for  the  year  1015-16. 

To  Mr.  William  A.  White  for  his  gift  of  $30 
to  pay  for  frames  for  miniatures  presented  by 
him  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

The  resignation  of  Charles  Chester 
Lane  as  Editor-inrChief  of  the  Univeraity 
Directory  and  Qiiinqiiennial  Catalogue 
was  received  and  accepted  to  take  ef- 
fect April  24,  1916. 

The  resignation  of  Benjamin  Mars- 
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ton  V^atscm  as  InHruetOf  in  HorHevUure 
was  received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
Sept.  1,  1916. 

VoUd  to  make  tlie  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1916: 

AwiaCante.-  John  Valentine  Van  Sickle, 
William  Eklward  Cox,  Oscar  Baxter  Ryder, 
Nannan  John  Stlberlinc,  Benjamin  Walter 
King.  Garleioa  Kenneth  Lewie,  and  Zenaa 
Clark  Dickinson,  in  Beonomict;  George  Henry 
Tufts,  in  Bnfflith;  Thomas  Henry  Clark  and 
Donald  Hamilton  McLanghlin,  in  Oeoiooy; 
Fletcher  Steele,  in  Landscape  ArchiUeture; 
WUliam  Edward  Mastczson,  in  Public  Speak- 
ing: Biduud  Stockton  Meriam,  in  Social 

Amalin  Teaehino  Fdhw:  Carl  Eugen  Gttthe, 
Jr.,  in  Anihropoloify, 

Inatrudore:  Edmond  Earle  Lincoln,  Arthur 
Eli  Monroe,  Frederic  Ernest  Richter  and 
Philip  Green  Wright,  in  SconomicB;  Howard 
Rolfin  Patch  and  Frederick  Schenck,  in  En^h 
Uek:  Bremer  Whidden  Pond,  in  Landscape 
Ardkiteeture:  Stephen  Francis  Hamblin,  in 
HortiaiUure:  William  Arthur  Berridge,  in 
MatkewMtice:  Edward  Ballantine,  in  Muaic: 
Curtis  Worth  Chenoweth,  in  Public  Speaking. 

Lechwere:  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  on 
Lttmdecape  Architecture:  Mortimer  Phillips 
Blaaon,  on  Philoeophy. 

Demtnetratore:  George  Falley  Ninde  and 
Braekett  Kirkwood  Thorogood,  in  Engineer^ 
ing  Drawing. 

Charles  Jacob  Gale,  Audiicr  of  the  Harvard 
Dining  UaUe;  Frederick  Wilkey,  Manager  of 
ike  Harward  Dining  Holla. 

Voted  to  appoint  Henry  Herbert  Edes, 
EdUor^in-CkUf  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue  from  April  24,  1916. 

VoUd  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an 
Associate  ProfesscNr  of  Paleontology, 
to  serve  from  February  1, 1917:  Where- 
upon ballots  being  giTen  in,  it  appeared 
that  Percy  Edward  Baymond  was 
elected. 

Voted  to  change  the  Utle  of  Dwight 
Efaner  Mtnnich  from  Aseisiant  to  AuHin 
Teaeking  FeUow  in  ZdSlogy. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Walter 
Morehmd  Stone  from  Superintendent  of 
ike  Reading  Room  of  the  Oraduate  School 
of  Bueiness  Administration  to  Superin^ 
tendent  of  the  Special  Library  of  the  Qradr 
\  School  of  Btuinees  Adminietration. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Pro- 


fessor Theodore  W.  Ridiards  for  the 
second  half  of  the  academic  year  1916-17, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  established 
by  this  Board  May  81,  1880. 

Meeting  of  May  5, 1916. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  FeUows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Henry  Lea  for  his  generosity  in 
planting  large  elm  trees  in  the  College 
Yard  to  replace  those  killed  by  the 
leopard  moth. 

Voted  that  the  Preadent  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Pro- 
fessor Archibald  C.  Coolidge  for  trans- 
planting a  large  elm  ti«e  to  the  College 
Yard. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Adams  for  transplanting  a 
large  elm  tree  to  the  College  Yard. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
General  Stephen  M.  Weld  for  his  gener- 
ous gift  of  a  tree  which  has  been  planted 
in  the  College  Yard. 

The  resignation  of  Charles  Harold 
Livingston  as  Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages  was  received  and  accepted 
to  take  effect  Sept.  1, 1916. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

For  the  year  1915-16:  Robert  Henry  Vose. 
Aeeietant  in  Surgery. 

For  the  summer  of  1916,  Studonte  at  the  Ma- 
rine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole: 
Samuel  Wood  Chase  and  Harrison  Randall 
Hunt. 

For  one  year  from  Sopiombor  1, 1016: 

Proctor  in  Diwinity  Hall,  William  Arthur 
Berridge. 

Assistants:  Reginald  Scott  Dean  and  Wil- 
liam Ewart  Hudson,  in  Chemistry;  Ronald 
Martin  Foster,  in  Mathematics:  Fred  Charles 
Luigenberg  and  Ernest  Henry  Wilson,  in 
Metallurgy  and  Metallography  at  the  Amdd 
Arboretum. 
'  Sanitary  Inspector:  Melyille  Conley  Whipple. 

Austin  Teaching  Fellow:  Arthur  Welch 
Phillips,  in  Chemistry. 

Tutors  in  the  Division  of  History,  Government 
and  Economics:  James  Washington  Bell,  Arthur 
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Harrison  Cole,  Frederick  May  Eliot,  Edmond 
Earle  Liocoln,  Arthur  Eli  Monroe,  Riohard 
Ager  Newhall,  Frederic  Ernest  Richter,  Fred- 
erick Schenck,  John  Valentine  Van  aickie, 
Philip  Oreen  Wright. 

InstruaU)T9:  Earnest  Albert  Hooton,  in  Avw 
thropology;  William  Grares  Perry  and  Walter 
Grant  Thomas,  in  ArehiUetural  Dttign;  Roger 
Noble  Burnham,  in  Modeling:  Edward  Vere 
Brewer,  Arthur  Burkhard,  Frank  Stanton 
Cawley,  Asbury  Haren  Herrick,  Ray  Waldron 
Pettengill,  and  Friedrich  Schoenemann,  in 
Oerman;  Carl  Ludwig  Schrader,  in  OymnasUct: 
Melville  Conley  Whipple,  in  Sanitary  Chem- 
istry: William  Eustis  Brown,  in  Public  Health 
AdministroHim:  Robert  Irving  Little,  in  Ro- 
mance Languages:  Robert  Henry  Smith,  James 
Richard  Lambirth,  Jeremiah  Francis  O'Neill, 
and  Addison  Frands  Holmes,  in  Mechanical 
Engineering:  Nathaniel  Sidney  Marston,  Fred- 
erick Gardner  Perry,  Harold  Gilliland  Crane, 
and  Chester  Laurens  Dawes,  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering: Howard  Bourne  Luther,  Clarenoe 
Hale  Sutherland  and  John  Braaer  Babcock,  3d, 
in  Cinl  Engineering:  Rufus  Cook  Reed,  in 
Mining  Engineering. 

Lecturers:  Gifford  LeClear,  on  Archttedure: 
William  Stanley  Parker,  on  Architedural  Prae- 
tice:  Charles  Howard  Walker,  on  DeeortUive 
Design:  George  Sarton,  on  PhUasophy, 

Voted  to  appoint  Edward  Desbon 
Brandegee,  a  member  of  the  University 
Dining  Council  from  May  5, 1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  Harold  Hitchings 
Burbank,  TtUor  in  the  Diviaion  of  Hie^ 
tory,  OovemmerU  and  Economics  from 
Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  changes 
of  titles:  Mark  Hunking  Wentworth 
from  FdUm  in  Surgery  to  Assistant  in 
Surgery:  Willis  Arnold  Boughton  from 
Assistant  to  the  Director  cf  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  to  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory, 

Meeting  of  May  29,  1916. 

Voted  that  the  renewal  of  the  oflFer  of 
$2500  a  year  for  five  years  from  Messrs. 
Frank  Graham  Thomson  and  Clarke 
Thomson  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in 
connection  with  the  course  in  Municipal 
Government,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 


From  the  estate  of  Ljrdia  Augusta  Bamaid, 
securities  valued  at  $3840,  to  be  added  to  the 
James  and  Augusta  Barnard  Law  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Rose  HoUingsworth, 
$500  for  the  Gray  Herbsrium  of  Harvazd  Uni- 
versity. 

From  Mr.  Frank  D.  Shennaa,  $1  to  be  added 
to  the  Child  Memorial  Fund. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  FeUows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  th« 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  Mr.  Robert  Qould  Shaw  for  his  unre- 
stricted gift  of  $48,800,  he  having  e^jreased 
the  wish  that  the  income  be  used  for  the  ben»>  ' 
fit  of  the  Theatre  Collection. 

To  Messrs.  Thomas  B.  Gannett,  Charles 
Jackson,  Henry  S.  Grew,  Robert  F.  Horick, 
Eliot  Wadsworth,  George  Wigglesworth,  Wil- 
liam Woodward,  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  Guy  F. 
Cary  and  "A  Friend"  for  their  gifts  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Ccrfl^se  Library  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Coolidge. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$1000.  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  En- 
dowment Fund  of  the  Jefiferson  Physical 
Laboratory. 

To  an  anonymoiiB  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$1000  for  a  certain  salary  for  the  year  191^ 
17. 

To  Mr.  William  Endicott  for  his  gift  of  $1000, 
the  fourth  payment  on  account  of  his  offer  of 
$5000  for  the  expenses  of  research  in  the  de- 
partment of  Government. 

To  Mr.  Horace  S.  Sears  for  his  gift  of  $1000. 
the  second  payment  on  account  of  his  offer  of 
$1000  a  year  for  three  years  towards  a  certain 
salary. 

To  Mr.  Julius  Goldman  for  his  gift  of  $500 
and  to  Mr.  Harry  Sachs  for  his  gift  of  $250  to 
be  added  to  the  income  of  the  William  Hayes 
Fogg  Fund. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Agriculture  for  the  gift  of  $625,  the  third 
quarterly  payment  for  the  year  1915-16  on  ac- 
count of  their  annual  gift  of  $2500  to  the  Ar- 
boreteum,  in  accordance  with  their  vote  of 
July  10.  1904. 

To  Mr.  Fred  Holdsworth  for  his  gift  of  $500 
to  be  added  to  the  Scholarship  and  Beneficiary 
Money  Returned  Fund. 

To  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering  for  his 
gift  of  $500  towards  the  Maria  Mitchell  FeUow- 
ship  at  the  Observatory. 

For  the  gift  of  $450  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  John  F.  Moors  for  his  gift  of  $400 
towards  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  Homer  J.  Carleton  for  his  gift  of 
$319  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Salton- 
stall  Scholarship  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Bronaon  M.  Cutting  for  his  gift  of 
$300  towards  a  certain  salary  for  the  year 
1915-16. 

To  Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy  for  his  gift  of  $100. 
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to  Menn.  George  FabjMi  and  Thonuw  W. 
Lamont  for  their  gifts  of  $50  each,  to  Measrs. 
Edward  K.  Dunham  and  Edwin  F.  Greeike  for 
their  gtfts  of  t25  each  and  toMeaara  Howard 
lilienthal  aad  WilKam  K.  Draper  for  their 
gifts  of  $5  each  towards  meetus  the  ezpenae  of 
an  experimental  garden  for  the  work  in  Plant 
Genetics  at  the  Bnmey  Institution,  and  for 
additional  f  umiahings  for  the  dormitory  at  the 
Institation. 

To  Messra.  George  G.  Kennedy  and  WiOiam 
L.  lUchardson  for  their  gifts  of  $125  each  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  of  the  CSaas  of  1864 
Fund. 

To  Profeaaor  Archibald  C.  Coolidge  for  hia 
gift  of  $250  for  planting  an  elm  tree  in  the  Col- 
lege Yard. 

To  Mrs.  Murray  Anthony  Potter  for  her  gift 
of  $225  for  the  Suaan  Anthony  Potter  Priaea 
for  the  year  191S-16, 

To  the  Dante  Society  for  the  gjft  of  $150 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Dante  coilectioii. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenwmy  for  his  gift  of 
$100  and  to  Mr.  John  E.  Thayer  for  his  gift  of 
$25  to  the  Peabody  Museum  towards  the  Ari- 
aona  ocploration  fund. 

To  a  friend  of  the  Museum  for  the  gift  of 
$100  for  the  purchase  of  eases  for  the  POabody 
Musemn. 

To  Professor  Alexander  George  McAdie  for 
his  gift  of  $100  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Blue  HID  Observatory. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Steirett  for  his  gift  of  $100 
to  be  credited  to  the  library  f  imd  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Sdiooi  of  Business  Administration. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Goldman  for  his  gift  of  $100 
towards  the  wages  of  a  special  watchman  at  the 
Fogg  \rt  Museum. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $100 
for  the  gmeral  use  of  the  University. 

To  Mr.  Charles  C.  Jackson  for  has  gift  of 
$100  towards  a  certain  salary. 

To  Dr.  Harold  W.  Dana  for  his  gift  of  $65 
for  the  expenses  of  sending  a  student  to  Platta- 
burg.  ' 

To  Mr.  George  Nixon  Black  for  his  gift  of 
$50  towards  the  "Fund  for  Lectures"  in  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts. 

To  Mr.  Oakes  Ames  for  his  additional  gift 
of  $50  for  the  Bermuda  Biologioal  SUtion  for 
Research. 

To  Mr.  J.  Randolph  CooKdge  for  his  g^ 
of  $25,  $10  of  which  is  to  be  credited  to 
**The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  *Fogg  Art 
Museum"  and  $15  to  the  Fund  for  Spedal 
Exhibitions. 

To  Mr.  Harold  J.  CooUdge  for  his  gift  of  $50 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  China. 

To  Mr.  Harold  Murdoch  for  his  gift  of  $100 
and  to  Mr.  Lawrenoe  S.  Mayo  for  hu  gift  of  $10 
towards  the  purchase  of  Engli^  historical 
broadsidea. 

To  Professor  John  E.  WoUf  for  his  gift  of 
$5.75  towards  the  purchase  ai  specimens  for 
the  Mineralogical  Museum. 

The  foDowing  letter  was  presented: 


Nkw  York,  March  13,  1016. 
T0  tk$  PrtndetU  and  FeUowM  ^f  Harvard  Univer' 
•dy,  Cambridge,  Mam. 

Dbak  Sna:  —  I  agree  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  FeDows  of  Harvard  University  on 
July  1st,  1016,  and  on  each  and  every  July  Ist 
thereafter,  during  my  lifetime,  the  sum  of 
$2,000.00  for  the  purpoass  hereinafter  set  forth, 
and  I  have  made  provision  in  my  will  that 
after  my  death,  in  fieu  of  sudi  annual  payment, 
the  sum  of  $40,000.00  be  paid  to  the  President 
and  Fellowa  of  Harvard  Uaiverstty,  so  that 
asid  sum  of  $40,000.00  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth,  namely: — 

It  is  my  deare  that  this  money  be  used  to 
estabUsh  the  'Sachs  Research  Fellowship  in 
Fine  Arts,*  the  income  to  be  assigned  to  schol- 
ars of  proved  ability,  whether  students,  in- 
structors, or  others,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  pursue  ia  any  part  of  the  world  ad- 
vanced studies  in  tke  history,  principles,  or 
methods  of  the  Fine  Arts;  that  the  Fellowship 
be  open  to  any  American,  man  or  woman;  that 
it  be  awarded  annually  (on  the  basis  of  evi- 
denee  submitted  by  the  applicants)  by  the  Cor- 
poratioa,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  President  of  Harvard 
Univefsity,  the  President  of  Raddiffe  CoUege, 
the  Direetors  of  the  Fogg  Museum,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  of  Harvard 
University,  and  such  other  Members  of  that 
Division  as  these  five  may  select;  that  the  hold- 
er be  eligible  for  reappointment  during  a  series 
of  years,  in  case  such  reappointment  seems 
desirable;  but  that,  if  in  any  year  no  suitable 
candidate  appears,  the  FeUowship  be  not 
awarded,  but  the  sum  available  in  such  year 
be  set  aside  in  a  separate  Fund  which  may  then 
be  used  for  one  or  more  additional  Fellows  in 
subsequent  years,  or  may  be  used  to  help  the 
Harvard  University  Press  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  publishing,  as  a  Fogg  Mu- 
seum publication,  work  produced  by  any 
*  Sachs  Research  Fe&ow.' 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  FeUowship  may  be 
used,  as  many  FeUowships  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  used,  to  encourage  original  research 
and  productive  scholarship;  that  through  such 
encouragement  it  may  attract  to  Harvard 
University  and  to  Raddiffe  CoUege  and  to  the 
study  of  Fine  Arts  young  men  and  women  of 
promise,  and  may  thus  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  competent  teachers  and  critics 
and  directom  and  curators  of  museums.  I 
should  hc^M  that  it  might  occasionally  be 
awarded  to  teachers  on  sabbatical  leave  of  ab- 
sence, for  special  study  abroad. 

It  seems  to  me  fitting  that  such  a  Fellow- 
ship should  be  administered  by  the  American 
university,  which  was  the  first  to  introduce 
teaching  in  the  Fine  Arts  and  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  seh<riarBhip. 

I  trust  that  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  I  propose  to  endow  the  Fellowship  are 
entirely  acceptable. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  Sachs. 
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And  it  WAS  thereupon  voUd  that  the 
President  and  Fellows  desire  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Samuel  Sachs  for 
his  generous  gift  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
due  July  1, 1916,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  above  letter. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted,  to  take  effect 
Sept.  1,  1916: 

Ernest  Gale  Martin,  aa  A$natant  Prefeuor 
of  Phynology:  Frederic  Ernest  Richter,  as  In- 
9truclor  in  Eeonomiet  and  Tutor  in  the  Divition 
of  Hittory,  Ootemment  and  BconomicB. 

VoUd  to  appoint  Clarence  Cook  Little, 
Researeh  Fellow  in  Qeneiics  oi  the  Cancer 
Commission  of  Harvard  University,  for 
one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1915. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916: 

AttiHantt:  Wallace  Osgood  Fenn  and  Frank 
Conkling  Seymour,  in  Boianv;  Carl  Henry 
Wilson,  in  Chemistry:  Jacob  Viner,  in  Econo- 
mice;  James  Washington  Bell  ajad  Philip 
Quincy  Wright,  in  Oovernmenl;  Colin  Brummit 
Goodykoonti  and  Lawrence  Valentine  Roth, 
in  History. 

Auttin  Teaching  FeUowt:  James  Flnmmer 
Poole,  in  Botany;  Reginald  Francis  Arragon, 
Joseph  Vincent  Fuller,  and  John  Kirtland 
Wright,  in  History;  George  La  Piana,  in  the 
History  of  Rdigion  (Divinity  School). 

Fellow  for  Researeh  in  Physics:  Fcdton  Cut- 
ting. 

TtUors  in  the  Division  of  History,  Oovemment, 
and  Economies:  Alfred  Chester  Hanford,  Har- 
old Hitchings  Burbank,  as  Chairman. 

Irutruetors:  Richard  Ager  Newhall,  in  History; 
Arthur  Harrison  Cole,  in  Economics;  Walter 
Sheldon  Tower,  in  SoiUh  American  Oeoffraphy. 

Lecturer:  Robert  Van  Aredale  Norris,  on 
Coal  Mining. 

Voted  to  appoint  Arthur  Fisher  Whit- 
ten,  Secretary  of  (ke  AdminUtraiive  Board 
for  Specicd  Sttulenis  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  Warren  Milton  Per- 
sons, Vieiting  Lecturer  on  Economics, 
from  Colorado  College  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1916-17. 

Voted  that  James  Hardy  Ropes  he  ap- 
pointed the  Professor  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  second  half  of  the  year 
1916-17,  under  the  interchange  agree- 


ment between  Harvard  and  the  Western 
Colleges. 

Voted  to  appoint  Roland  Cotton  Smith, 
William  Belden  Noble  Lecturer  for  the 
year  1916-17. 

Voted  to  appoint  Waldo  Elias  Board- 
man,  Curator  of  the  Dental  Muaeum  and 
Librarian  from  Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  Bliss  Perry  for  the  second  half 
of  the  academic  year  1916-17,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  established  by  this 
Board  May  81, 1880. 

Meeting  of  June  12,  1916. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

IVom  the  estate  of  Gordon  McKay, 
$87,203.24  additional  on  account  of  hia  reaidtt- 
ary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Edward  Whitney,  one- 
half  interest  in  the  South  Boston  Wharf  Prop- 
erty valued  at  $30,000. 

IVom  the  ezecutorB  of  the  will  of  Mary  F. 
Russell,  $5000,  being  full  payment  of  the  leg- 
acy to  the  Harvard  Dentid  School. 

From  the  trustee  under  the  will  of  Miss  Har- 
riet  Newell  Lowell,  $4000,  the  annual  pajrment 
on  account  of  her  bequest  to  be  divided  equally 
between  surgical  pathology  in  the  Mediod 
School  and  surgery  and  surreal  pathology 
in  the  Dental  School. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  Messrs.  William  Endicott,  Alexander 
Cochrane,  Edward  D.  Brand^gee,  Hon.  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Hon.  William  Phillips,  HoUis  H. 
Hunnewell,  and  to  an  anonymous  friend  for 
their  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
College  Lil>rary  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Coolidge. 

To  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  for  his  gift  of  $2180 
to  be  used  for  the  interests  of  the  Semitic  De- 
partment. 

To  Mr.  Frank  Graham  Thomson  for  his 
gift  of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
College  Library. 

To  Professor  Frank  W.  Taussig  and  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Barker  for  their  gifts  of  $100  each 
and  to  Mr.  Hemy  O.  Underwood  for  his  gift 
of  $50  for  the  Department  of  Economics  for 
research  in  the  subject  of  taxation  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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To  the  JEBCuUpian  dob  for  the  gift  of  $200 
to  be  expended  u  the  De^n  of  the  Medical 
School  may  direct,  for  any  purpoees  of  the 
School. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Sachs  for  his  (ift  of  $100  and 
to  Messrs.  Barney  Sachs  and  Walter  E.  Sachs 
for  their  gifts  of  $50  each  to  be  added  to  the 
income  of  the  William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund. 

To  Messrs.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis  and 
George  V.  Leverett  for  their  gifts  of  $100  each 
towards  the  purchase  of  English  historical 
broadsides  for  the  Library. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $100 
for  present  use  at  the  Botanical  Museum. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Frandsoo  for 
the  gift  of  $100  towards  the  scholarship  for  the 
year  1915-16. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Akron  for  the  gift 
of  $100  towards  the  scholarship  for  the  year 
1915-16. 

To  two  Mionsrmous  friends  for  their  gifts  of 
$50  and  $40  respectively  to  be  used  as  prises 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

To  Mr.  Henry  S.  Bowers  for  his  gift  of  $75 
to  establish  two  prises,  —  one  of  $50  and  one 
of  $25,  —  in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  for  the 
year  1915-16. 

To  Dr.  Thomas  Barbour  for  his  gift  of  $50 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Madagascar  and 
East  Africa. 

For  the  gift  of  $44.44  received  through  Pro- 
fessor Henry  W.  Holmes  towards  the  scholar- 
ship awarded  to  J.  M.  Brewer  in  the  Division 
of  Education  for  the  year  1915-16. 

To  Messrs.  William  Rand;  Jr.,  William  H. 
Dunbar,  William  G.  Thompson,  George  R. 
Nutter  and  Charles  E.  Shattuck  for  their  gift 
of  a  p<Hlrait  of  Esra  Ripley  Thayer  by  Gau- 
gengigl  for  the  use  of  the  Law  School. 

To  Mr.  James  M.  Hunnewell  for  his  gener- 
osity in  depositing  at  the  Harvard  library  a 
eoUection  of  papers  of  his  grandfather,  James 
Hunnewel],  in  accordance  with  the  terms  out- 
lined in  his  letter  of  June  9, 1916,  to  Mr.  Roger 
Pieroe,  Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Commission 
on  Western  History. 

The  resignation  of  Selden  Osgood 
Martin  as  AsnHant  Prcfessor  cf  Market- 
ing and  Direclor  of  the  Bureau  of  Bun- 
nets  Reeeareh  was  received  and  accepted 
to  take  effect  July  1, 1916. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted  to  take  effect 
Sept.  1. 1016: 

Robert  Everett  Roekwood,  as  Inatrudor  in 
Romance  Lanouaget;  Howard  RolUn  Patch,  as 
Jnatructor  in  BngliA. 

Voted    to   iq>point  Lawrence   Shaw 

Mayo,  Secretary  for  the  Freshman  Halls 

for  one  year  from  June  1,  1016. 


'    Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916: 

AMaittanU:  Robert  Winslow  Gordon,  Charles 
Gott,  Kenneth  Payson  Kempton,  Jonathan 
Leonard,  Perdval  Francis  Reniers  and  Her- 
bert Window  Smith,  in  Bngluh;  Lawrence  Rich 
Grose,  in  Forestry, 

R€»earch  Fellow:  Fred  Ralph  Blumenthsl, 
in  Somatology, 

AtuHn  TeaeKino  Fettow:  Alfred  Wandtke, 
in  Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 

Inatntctora:  Clarence  Erskine  Kelley,  in  A$- 
tronomy;  Percy  Waldron  Long,  Malcolm  Mo- 
Leod,  Odell  Shepard  and  Charles  Edward 
Whitmore,  in  Bnglith;  Brewer  Goddard  Whit- 
more,  in  Bnglith  and  OovemmenL 

Lecturera:  Harry  Clinton  McCarty,  on  Af or- 
keting:  James  Willing,  on  Accounting. 

Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the  Uae  of  Bng- 
Hah  by  Studenta:  William  Chase  Greene. 

Medical  School. 

Aaaoeiatea  (for  one  year,  from  Sept.  1, 1916): 
Farrar  Cobb,  Frederic  Jay  Cotton,  William 
Edward  Faulkner,  Joshua  Clapp  Hubbard, 
Daniel  Fiske  Jones,  and  Fred  Bates  Lund,  in 
Surgery;  Abraham  Myerson,  in  NewopalKolr 
ogy. 

Inatruetora  (for  one  year,  from  Sept.  1, 1016): 
Freeman  Allen,  Frank  linden  Richardson,  in 
Anaatheaia;  James  Earle  Ash,  Nathan  Chan- 
dler Foot,  Ernest  William  Goodpasture,  in 
Pathology:  James  Bourne  Ayer,  in  Neurology; 
Harry  Aldrioh  Barnes,  John  Hammond  Blod- 
gett,  Rockwell  Augustus  Ck>ffin,  Joseph  Lin- 
coln Goodale,  Daniel  Crosby  Greene,  in 
Laryngology;  Walter  Meredith  Boothby,  in 
Analomy  and  Anaetheaia;  Henry  IngersoU 
Bowditch,  Arthur  Allison  Howard,  Maynard 
Ladd,  Philip  Haskell  Sylvester,  in  Pedietrica; 
Edward  Allen  Boyden,  in  Comparatiet  Anor 
tomy;  Frederick  Standford  Bums,  in  Dermor 
tology;  George  Strong  Derby,  Henry  Hill  Has- 
kell, William  Norwood  Souter,  Fred  Maurice 
Spalding,  in  Ophthalmology;  Walter  James 
Dodd,  in  Remtgenology;  Francis  Patten  Emer- 
son, Ciolvin  Barstow  Faimce,  Jr.,  Philip  Ham- 
mond, William  Fletcher  Knowles,  George 
Herman  Powers,  Jr.,  George  Loring  Tobey.  Jr., 
David  Harold  Walker,  in  Otology;  Cleaveland 
Floyd,  Calvin  Gates  Page,  Albert  fkiward 
Steele,  in  Bacteriology;  Robert  Montraville 
Green,  in  Anatomy;  Francis  Browne  GrinneU, 
in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene;  John 
Homans,  Halsey  Beach  Loder,  in  Surgery; 
Ralph  Clinton  Larrabee,  Francis  Winslow  Pal- 
frey, Joseph  Hersey  Pratt,  in  Medicine;  Rob- 
ert Bayley  Osgood,  in  Surgery  and  Orthopedic 
Surgery;  Harry  Casar  Solomon,  in  Neuropor 
thology;  Robert  Soutter,  and  Augustus  Thorn- 
dike,  in  Orthopedic  Surgery;  Malcolm  Storer, 
Ernest  Boyen  Young,  in  Qymzcclogy;  Kurt 
Hermann  Thoma,  in  Denial  Anatomy. 

Teaching  FeUowa  (for  one  year  from  Sept  1, 
1916):  Arlie  Ray  Barnes,  Frank  Herbert  Rose, 
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Rali>h  Faust  Shaner,  in  HitMogv  and  Smbn^ 
Uoffy;  McEeen  CatieU,  Henry  Adolph  Robert 
Kreutzmann,  Brenton  Reid  Lota,  Harold 
Fisber  Pierce,  in  Phyaiolooy;  Edward  Adelbert 
Doisy,  in  Bialogieal  ChemiHry;  David  Alexan- 
der Haller,  Paul  Dudley  White,  in  Medicine. 

Research  PeUowe  (for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1916):  Richard  Dana  Bell,  Henry  Lyman,  in 
Biological  Chemietry;  Doui(las  Armoor  Thorn, 
in  Neuropatholoffv- 

AMtiin  Teaching  FtUowa  (far  one  year  from 
Sept.  1, 1919):  Albert  Alpbonao  Wood  Gbore- 
yeb,  in  PaihoLogy;  Noel  Gates  Monroe,  in  Hi»- 
tohgy  and  Xmbryology;  William  Richard  Ohler, 
in  Bacteriology;  Ekiwaord  Parkhurat  Fhdpa,  in 
Biological  Chemietry;  Alfred  Clarence  Red- 
field,  in  Phyeiology, 

Alumni  Aasietanta  (for  one  year  from  Sept. 
1, 1916) :  George  Parkman  Denny,  Louis  Harry 
Newburi^,  in  Medicine;  Lewis  Webb  Hill,  in 
Pediatrics;  Raymond  Stanton  TLtns,  in  Ob- 
tletrics. 

Aaeietanie  (for  one  3^ear  from  Sept.  1, 1916): 
Zabdiel  Boylston  Adams,  Carl  Hermann 
Buchols,  Henry  Joeeph  IltaSimmoDS,  Frank 
Roberts  Ober,  in  Orthopedic  Surgery;  Jamea 
Bourne  Ayer,  Harold  Inman  Gosline,  Lawson 
Gentry  Lowrey,  in  Neuropathology;  James 
Dellinger  Barney,  Horace  Binney,  Emesi 
Granville  Crabtree.  in  Oenita-Urinary  Surgery; 
Joa6  Penteado  Bill,  in  Preeentiee  Medicine  and 
Hygiene;  Gerald  Blake,  Harold  Bowditdi, 
Martin  Joseph  Engiiah,  Albert  Aurdius  Horn- 
or,  Charles  Henry  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Harry  linen- 
thal,  George  Richards  Minot,  WilUam  Richard 
Ohler,  James  Patrick  O'Hare,  Charles  Leonard 
Overlander,  Willard  Stephen  Paricer,  WilHam 
David  Smith,  in  Medicine;  Horace  Keith  Bout- 
well,  Jcbn  Wilkes  Hammond,  Jr.,  Henry 
Joseph  Pory,  Lesley  Hinckley  Spcxmer,  in 
Bacteriology;  William  Joseph  Brickley,  Robert 
Carlyle  Cochrane,  Somers  Fraser,  Harry  Fair- 
banks HartweD,  John  Bryant  Hartwell,  Fran- 
cis Freeman  Hendenon,  Gtto  J<^m  Hermann, 
Walter  Clarke  Howe,  Conrad  Jaoobeon,  Wil- 
Uam Carter  Quinby,  Edward  Peirson  Richard- 
son, Channing  Chamberlain  Simmons,  Edward 
Bancroft  Towne,  Beth  Vincent,  Robert  Henry 
Vose,  Irving  James  Walker,  Mark  Bunking 
Wentworth,  Wyman  Whittemore,  in  Surgery; 
James  Howard  Brown,  in  Comparative  Pathol- 
ogy; Percy  Brown,  George  W.  Holmes,  in  Ront- 
genology; John  Bryant,  Archibald  McKay 
Fraser,  Torr  Wagner  Harmer,  George  Adams 
Leland,  Jr.,  Andrew  Roy  MacAusland,  Frank 
William  Marvin,  William  Reid  Morrison, 
George  W.  Morse,  Jr.,  Edward  Hammond 
Risley,  Albert  Abraham  Shapira,  in  Anatomy; 
Harry  Philip  Cahill,  Oliver  Ames  Lothrop,  in 
Otology;  George  Clymer,  in  Neurology;  Robtft 
Laurent  DeNormandie,  James  Linc<dn  Hunt- 
ington, Fredsrick  Carpenter  Irving,  Foster 
Standish  Kellogg,  John  Baker  Swift,  James 
RockweU  Torbert,  in  Obetctrice;  Theodore  Wil- 
liams Ely,  Richard  Spdman  Eustis,  Harold 
Adams  Gale,  Joseph  Isaac  Grover,  William 
Wescott  Howell,  Robert  Bates  Hunt,  EarlUm 


GoodseQ  Perey,  Btduud  Maaon  Smith,  Edwin 
Theodore  Wyman,  Jamea  Herbert  Young,  in 
Pediairia;  Goodwin  Le  Baron  Foeter,  Theodore 
lYederickZncker,  in  Biological  Chemietry;  Ro- 
bert Montravitte  Green,  Nathaniel  Robert  Ma- 
son, in  Obetelrica  and  OynmeaUgy;  Paul  Engene 
linebadc,  Joseph  MariaThllrincBr,in  Hittology 
and  Embryology;  Richard  Henry  Miller,  in 
Anatomy  and  Surgery;  Arthur  Percy  Noycs,  in 
/*«tf cAtoiry;  (Henry  Desnariat  lioyd,  in  Syphi^ 
He;  Everard  LAwrenoe  Ofiver,  in  Dermatology; 
Frank  Arthur  Pemberton,  Richard  Goodwin 
Wadsworth,  in  Oyntuology;  Cii£Ford  Black 
Walker,  in  Ophthalmologif;  QeorBO  Henry 
Wright,  in  Laryngology, 

Zabdiel  Boykton  Adama,  F^lam  in  Anatomy 
(for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1916);  William 
Sharp  McCann,  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot  Fdlow  in 
charge  of  the  Laboratory  of  Sui«inl  Reeearcfa 
(for  one  year  'from  Sept.  1,  1916);*  James 
Howard  Means,  Henry  P.  WaieeU  Fdlow  in 
Clinieal  Medicine  (for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
taS) ;  Albert  Warren  Stearns,  CKnieal  Aooistatd 
in  Peychiairy  (for  one  srear  from  Sept.  1, 1916). 

Denial  School, 

Leeturere  (for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916): 
Julius  Frank  Horestadt,  on  Crovan  and  Bridge 
Work;  John  William  O'ComneH,  on  Materia 
Medico;  Henry  CarHon  Smith,  on  Denial 
Chemietry;  Kurt  Hermann  Thoma,  en  Oral 
Biatdogy  and  Pathology. 

Inatrutiore  (for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916) : 
Charles  Booidman  Bumham,  Emeal  Earl 
Carie,  Raymond  Boynton  Carter,  Asber  Har- 
riman  Si.  CHair  Chase,  Benjamin  Howard  Cod- 
man,  Arthur  Sylvester  Oowley.  Walter  Alonao 
Davis,  Samuel  Tuttle  EDiott,  Charles  Sumner 
Emerson.  Nathan  Antihooy  Estes,  Henry  Gil- 
man,  Winiam  Gleaaon  Jewett,  Leoo  JuHus 
Lawton,  Arthur  Allen  libby,  Edward  Henry 
Loomer,  Albert  Ira  Mcintosh,  Leslie  Herbert 
Naylor,  John  William  O'ConneD,  Charlea 
Erwin  Parkhunt,  Harry  Snow  Pnrsona,  Jo- 
seph Totten  Paul,  F^nk  Perrin.  C^haries  Gil- 
man  Pike,  Edward  Melville  Quinby,  Carl 
Eaton  Safford,  James  Shepherd,  Judson  Clar- 
ence Slack,  David  Frederick  Spinney,  Ned  Al- 
bert Stanley,  Charles  Edward  Stevens,  Harry 
Austin  Stone,  Frank  Turner  Taylor,  John 
Talbot  Timlin,  Oarence  Bartlett  Vaui^n, 
Ernest  Victor  Leon  Whitchurch,  Edward 
Patrick  White,  Thomas  Weston  Wood,  Jr., 
Eugene  Barry  Wyman,  in  Operative  Dentistry; 
FVed  Alexander  Beckford,  Harry  Sylvesto' 
Clark,  Wilson  Case  Dort,  Arthur  Warren  El- 
dred,  Adolph  Gahm,  Thomas  James  Giblin, 
Jr.,  Ralph  Edward  Gove,  Herbert  Frank  Lang- 
ley,  Frank  Randall  McCullagh,  Nels  Henry 
Malmstrom,  Simon  Myenon,  Hany  Yeatea 
Nutter,  Ubert  Clifton  Russell,  Clarence  Shan- 
non, Frederick  Jeremiah  Sullivan.  William 
Harry  Weston,  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry;  Ed- 
ward Linwood  Farrington,  Albert  Herder, 
Albert  Leonard  Midgley,  Harold  Bradshaw 
Norwood,  Joseph  Aloysius  Ring,  Oliver  Perry 
Wolfe,  in  Extraetina  and  Anaatkesia;  Charlce 
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Allen  Jitineaoa.  Stephen  Ptoker  Mallett,  Wal- 
ter Fairfield  PiroTaa.  in  Anatthena;  Anxw 
Inrins  Hadley,  Norman  Bererly  Neebett, 
Arthur  Judaon  OMham.  Charles  Thomaa  War- 
ner, in  Inlay  Work;  Adelbert  Femald,  Hugh 
Kerr  Hatfield.  Horace  Leonard  Howe,  Walter 
CnrtJc  Miner,  in  Orthodontia;  Horatio  Le  Seur 
Andrews,  Thonuw  Bonard  Hayden,  Frederick 
Waldemar  HoYestadt,  Maurice  Earie  Peters, 
in  Crown  and  Bridgo  Work;  John  Bapst  Blake, 
in  Surgery;  Earle  Clinton  Cummings,  in  Bomb- 
genoiogy;  Fred  Martin  Rice,  in  Chomiatry; 
Roger  Browne  Taft,  in  Oral  Surgery;  Edward 
Wyllys  Taylor,  in  Neurology,  James  Austin 
Purfcy,  Cliniad  Inairuetor  in  OperoHwe  Dem- 


Aeoiotanio  (for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1916):  George  Brickett  Blaisdell,  Qeophas 
Pftul  Bonin,  Stnart  Roberts  Hayman,  Ernest 
Lapham  Lockwood.  Sterling  Nye  LoYelaiMl, 
Frederick  Charles  Thomson,  Walter  Elton 
Wade,  in  Oporaitioe  Denkiotry;  Walter  Harlow 
Ghambers,  Frank  Holmes  Cushman,  Nwroan 
Ellard,  Clarence  Marshall  Glasier,  Vincent 
Aloyrius  Gookin,  John  Clarence  Normand, 
Habtb  Yftsof  Rihan,  F^rancis  Joeeph  Terra,  in 
ProoOutic  Dentittry;  Walter  Inring  Ashland, 
Ralph  Corydon  Curtis,  Stuart  Hamilton 
Vaughan,  in  Ana^keaia;  John  Mark  Smith, 
in  Extracting  and  Anaotheaia;  Fred  Ralph 
Blumenthal,  in  Orthodontia;  Walter  Nelson 
Roberts,  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

VoUd  to  appoint  Simeon  Burt  Wol- 
bacii.  Chairman  cf  the  Department  qf 
Pathology  hom  Sept  1,  1910. 

Voted  to  appoint  Cecil  Kent  Drinker, 
Irutrudor  in  Phyeiology  for  three  yean 
from  Sept.  1, 1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  Melvin  Thomas 
Copelandf  Director  cf  the  Bureau  of  Buei- 
ness  Research  from  July  1, 1916,  to  Sept. 
1,  19«0. 

Voted  to  appoint  John  Matthew 
Gries,  Aseislant  Professor  of  Lumbering 
for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1916. 

Voted  to  change  the  titk  of  Walter 
Sheldon  Tower  from  Instructor  in  to 
Lecturer  on  South  American  Oeograpky. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  George  Andrew  Beisner  from 
Sept  1,  1916,  to  Sept  1, 1917. 

Voted  to  thank  the  f oUowing  men  for 
their  services  in  MiHtaiy  Science  1: 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  Captain 
Halstead  Dorey,  Capt.  Gordon  John- 
ston,  Capt.   Constant  Cordier,   Capt. 


"Robert  Davis,  Lieut  S.  Jarman,  Col. 
T.  L.  Livermore,  Capt.  J.  I.  Chamber^ 
lain,  M.V.M.,  Major  William  Chamber- 
laine.  Col.  W.  E.  Craighill,  Col.  W.  S. 
Wood,  Major  C.  F.  Hartmann.  Major 
L.  T.  Hilhnan,  Col.  F.  L.  Dodds,  Major 
E.  F.  Geddings,  Major  A.  E.  Truby, 
Capt.  H.  G.  Chase,  M.V.M.,  Col.  W.  W. 
Stover,  M.V.M.,  Capt.  H.  C.  Barnes, 
Capt  J.  Franklin  McFadden. 

Meeting  cf  June  21,  1916. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
scoepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Gordon  McKay,  aecuri- 
ties  valued  at  $111,370. 

From  the  estote  of  Samuel  C.  Cobb.  $30,000 
on  aeoount  of  one-fifth  part  of  the  residuum  of 
his  estate  "to  be  kept  as  a  fund,  but  not  re- 
quiring it  to  be  invested  as  a  special  fund,  of 
which  the  income  only  shall  be  used  and  ap^ 
plied  towards  the  payment  of  the  college  dues 
of  students  in  that  University  during  their 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  in  sud^  man- 
ner and  for  such  deserving  students  as  the  . 
faculty  shall  deem  best." 

From  the  estate  of  Helen  Collamore,  $10,100 
in  payment  of  her  bequest  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  plus  interest,  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  Dental  Department 
of  Harvard  University." 

From  the  estate  of  Helen  Collamore,  $2625 
inpayment  of  her  bequest  of  $2fi00,  plus  inter- 
est, "  for  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum.** 

From  the  estate  of  Hden  Collamore, 
$1515  in  payment  of  her  bequest  of  $1500, 
plus  interest,  "for  the  sole  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Gray  Herbarium.'* 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Dane  for  his  pft  of  $1500 
for  the  Botanic  Garden. 

To  Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  mdder  for  his  gift  of 
$600,  and  to  Messrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies  and  C. 
Minot  Weld  for  their  gifts  of  $25  each  towards 
meeting  the  expenses  of  an  experimental  gar^ 
den  for  the  work  in  Plant  Genetics  at  the  Bus- 
sey  Institution  and  for  additional  fumiahings 
for  the  dormitory  at  the  Institution. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  ^ft  of  $500 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  printing  Professor  W. 
E.  Byerly's  paper  on  the  Calculus  of  Varia- 
tiona. 
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To  the  American  Aaiociation  for  Interaa- 
tional  Conciliation  for  the  gift  of  $375  to  be 
need  for  the  ealariee  of  Bummer  School  In- 
Btructore  in  Government  S4  and  History  870. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  for  his  gift  of 
$300  to  be  credited  to  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Peabody  Museum. 

To  Mr.  William  A.  Muller,  for  hk  gift  of 
$254.25  to  be  added  to  the  Scholarship  and 
Beneficiary  Money  Returned  Fund. 

To  Mr.  George  R.  Agassis  for  his  gift  of  $200 
for  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Re- 
search. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis  for  the 
gift  of  $120  towards  the  scholarship  for  the 
year  1015-16. 

To  Professor  W.  B.  Mnnro  for  his  gift  of 
$89.70.  to  be  used  as  a  special  i^t,  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  his  courses  in  Government. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Homblower  for  his  gift  of 
$50  to  the  Peabody  Mtiseum  towards  the  Ari- 
sona  exploration  fund. 

To  Mr.  Livingston  Davis  for  his  pft  of  $26 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Mauritius. 

To  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Hedge  and  to  Miss 
Charlotte  A.  Hedge  for  their  gift  of  a  sOver 
tea-pot  belonging  to  their  great-grandfather. 
Dr.  William  Kneeland,  a  Tutor  in  the  College 
from  1754  to  1763*  and  some  manuscripts  of 
Professor  Frederick  Henry  Hedge,  Professor 
of  German  in  the  University. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Pro- 
fessw  Edwin  H.  Hall  for  his  generous 
offer  of  $5000  in  memory  of  his  8on» 
Frederic  Hilbom  Hall,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Library. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916: 

Proctors:  F.  D.  Adams,  A.  H.  Alexander,  O. 
R.  Atkinson,  J.  W.  Bell,  P.  Blackmur,  P.  Brad- 
ley, K.  Bromley,  W.  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  A.  Burk- 
hard,  F.  8.  Cawley,  H.  R.  Chidsey,  J.  W. 
Eokelberry,  S.  M.  Foster,  W.  C.  Greene,  S.  S. 
Hall,  Jr.,  J.  Harper,  C.  W.  Hutchinson,  A.  F. 
Kingman,  J.  W.  Lincoln,  M.  J.  Logan,  R.  S. 
MoCabe,  F.  R.  McCook,  R.  Mcintosh,  C.  A. 
McLain,  R.  W.  Macmillan,  M.  Matienso,  L. 
8.  Mayo,  A.  £.  Monroe,  E.  F.  A.  Morgan, 
F.  Q.  C.  A.  O'NeUl.  D.  C.  Parmenter.  E.  C. 
Peck,  W.  Perkins,  G.  P.  Pennoyer,  T.  K.  Rich- 
ards, T.  Saville,  O.  G.  Saxon,  E.  R.  Schaeffer, 
S.  E.  Sheffy,  W.  H.  Shepardson,  L.  I.  Smith, 
H.  E.  Staples,  E.  B.  Starbuok,  P.  W.  Thayer, 
R.  H.  Trott,  W.  E.  VaU.  J.  V.  VanSickle.  J. 
Vamey,  D.  J.  Wallace,  A.  Wandtke,  E.  C. 
Wilkins.  T.  E.  Wright. 

LatD  School  Advitert:  J.  N.  Welsh,  Chairman, 
C.  P.  Curtis.  Jr.,  R.  B.  Dawson,  K.  C.  Royall, 
C.  H.  Hand,  Jr..  C.  E.  Snow. 

A99UtanU:  Joseph  Wylie  MaoNautflier,  in 


ChemUtnt;  Edwin  Martin  Chamberlin,  in 
Education;  Floyd  Henry  Allport,  in  Philosophy 
and  Pifchology;  Raphael  Demoa,  Daniel  Som- 
mer  Robinson,  Robert  Lindley  Murray  Under- 
hiU.  Wesley  Raymond  Wells,  in  Philotophy; 
Christian  Nusbaum,  James  BeebeeBrinsnuMie. 
Irvine  Clifton  Gardner,  Arman  Edward  Bedcer, 
Charles  Grover  Smith,  in  Phynca. 

Fellow  for  Resoarch:  Howard  Lane  Blaek« 
well,  in  Phynea. 

JrutrudorM:  Harry  Clark  and  David  LotkB 
Webeter,  in  Phywica. 

OraduaU  School  of  Medicine, 

Aeeodatee  (for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1016): 
John  Taylor  Bottomley,  Torr  Wagner  Harmer, 
in  Surgery;  Joseph  William  Courtney,  Arthur 
Willard  Fairbanks,  John  Jenks  Thomas,  in 
NeuToloffy;  John  Henry  Cunningham,  Jr., 
Richard  Frothingham  O'Neil.  George  GUbert 
Smith,  in  Oenito-UrxTUMry  Surgery;  WtJter 
Elmore  Fonald,  in  Psychiatry;  Joel  Ernest 
Goldthwait,  Charles  Fairbank  Painter,  in 
Orthopedic  Surgery;  Allen  Greenwood.  Walter 
Brackett  Lancaster,  in  Ophthalmology;  F^ed* 
erick  Lafayette  Jack,  in  Otology;  Francis 
Joseph  Keany,  Harvey  Parker  Towle.  in  D«r- 
maiology. 

Instruoters  (for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916) : 
Harold  Woods  Baker.  Charles  Henry  Hare,  in 
GyncKology;  George  Strong  Deiby,  Henry 
Hill  Haskell,  William  Norwood  Souter.  Fred 
Maurice  Spalding,  in  OphthcJmology;  CSeave- 
land  Floyd,  Calvin  Gates  Page, George  Phippen 
Sanborn,  Albert  Edward  Stede.  in  BaderioU 
ogy;  Frank  Butler  Granger,  in  EUctrotherapeuF' 
tics;  Henry  Fox  Hewes,  Arthur  Kingsbury 
Stone,  Franklin  Warren  White,  in  Medicine; 
Thomas  Chittenden  Hill,  Frank  Percival  Wil- 
liams, in  Proctology;  Arthur  Thornton  L^ESt 
James  Warren  Sever,  in  Orthopedic  Surgery: 
Oscar  Richardson,  in  Pathology. 

Clinical  Assistants  (for  one  year  from  Sept. 
1, 1016):  John  Hammond  Blodgett.  Leon  Ed- 
ward White,  in  Otology;  John  Edward  Butler, 
Nathaniel  Niles  Morse,  Lincoln  Fleetwood 
Sise,  in  Anasthesia;  Harold  Beckles  Chandler, 
Edward  Keith  Ellis,  Charles  David  Jones, 
William  Holbrook  Lowell,  Roland  Chester 
Mackensie,  George  Hale  Ryder,  Patrick 
Somers  Smyth,  Henry  Burt  Stevens,  Peter 
Hunter  Thompson,  Edward  Russell  WilUama, 
in  Ophthalmology;  Frauds  Patten  Emerson, 
Frederick  Eugene  Garland,  Chandler  Robbins, 
Walter  Babcock  Swift,  in  Laryngology;  Wil- 
liam Edwards  Ladd,  Danid  FVancis  Mahoney, 
Charles  Galloupe  Mixter,  in  Surgery;  William 
Liebman,  in  Ophthalmology  and  Resntgenology; 
Jchn  Leroy  Lougee,  in  Laryngology  and  (Xol- 
ogy;  Townaend  William  Thorndike,  in  Der^ 
matotogy. 

Assistants  (for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916): 
John  Dresser  Adams,  Mark  Homer  Rogers,  in 
Orthopedic  Surgery;  Philip  Challis  Bartlett, 
Cleaveland  Floyd,  John  Bromham  Hawes,  2d, 
Thomas  FraneLs  Leen,  Nathaniel  Kni^t 
Wood,  ia  Msdicme;  William  Parsons  Board- 
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nan,  Hoimee  Keith  Boutwell.  John  Wflk«i 
Haounond.  Jr.,  Henry  Joseph  Perry,  in  Baeto- 
rioiogy;  Carl  Hermann  Buehobi,  in  Phyneal 
TheraptuUet;  Lesley  Hinckley  Spooner,  in 
Baet0tioloov  and  Medicine. 

Ttaehinif  Fdlow  (for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1016):  Gordon  Berry,  in  Larynociogy. 

Voted  to  appoint  Maurice  De  Wulf, 
Lecturer  on  Pkiloeophy  for  the  year  1916- 
17. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments from  July  1, 1916  to  Feb.  1, 1917: 

Expedition  to  Peru  under  the  Joint  auepicee 
efthe  School  ef  Tropical  Medicine  and  the  Mw 
eeuM  of  Comparatite  ZoiUooy^  William  Lorenio 
Moee,  Chief  and  Medical  Officer;  Gladwjm 
Kincdey  Noble,  ZoOlogiet;  Julio  C^aar  TeUo, 
Anthropotoffitt. 

For  the  year  1916-17: 

Adminiairatite  Board  of  the  Medical  School, 
PreMident  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  (ex  officio); 
Dean  Edward  HickKng  Bradford  (ex  officio) , 
Chairman ;  Algernon  Cooiidge,  Paul  Thomdike, 
DaTid  Linn  Edaall,  Reid  Hunt,  John  Lewis 
Bremer,  Simeon  Burt  Wolbach. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Phifessor  George  Fillmore  Swain  for 
the  academic  year  1916-17»  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  established  by  this 
Board  May  SI,  1880. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Assistant  Professor  Theodore  Lyman 
for  the  second  half  of  the  academic  year 
1916-17,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
established  by  this  Board  May  81 ,  1880. 

OVERSEEBS'  RECORDS. 

Hie  program  of  the  special  two  days' 
meeting  of  the  Board  oi  Overseers  of 
Harvard  G)Uege,  held  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  May  5  and  6,  1916»  was  as 
follows: 

Friday,  Map  6: 10  a.m.  Special  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Board  in  Univer* 
sity  Hall,  Cambridge.  1  P.if.  Buflfet 
hmdieon  at  the  Harvard  Union,  at  which 
the  Board  entertained  members  of  the 
Faculty  in  charge  of  Departments,  and 
other  invited  guests.  8  p  Ji.  The  remain- 
der of  the  afternoon  was  set  aside  for 
meetings  of  the  various  Visiting  Com> 


mittees  with  the  StaflFs  of  the  Depart- 
ments which  they  respectively  represent, 
and  the  examination  of  such  Depart- 
ments. 7.80  P.M.  By  invitation  of 
President  Lowell,  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  and  of  the  Board  €i  Over- 
seers dined  with  him  at  his  residence,  17 
Quinqy  St.,  Cambridge. 

Saturday,  May  6:  10  a.m.  Adjourned 
business  meeting  of  the  Board  at  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Cambridge,  followed 
by  an  inspection  of  the  buildings.  1  p.m. 
By  invitation  oi  the  Board  oi  Governors 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  had  luncheon  at  the  Har- 
vard Club,  374  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston. 

Special  Meeting,  May  5, 1916. 

In  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  at  10  a.m. 

The  following  24  members  were  pres- 
ent: Mr.  Meyer,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 
University;  Messrs.  Boyden,  Davis, 
Delano,  Eliot,  Endicott,  Felton,  Fish, 
Forbes,  Frothingham,  Grant,  Hallowell, 
Herrick,  Higginson,  Lamont,  Marvin, 
Sexton,  Shattuck,  Slocum,  W.  R.  Thayer, 
W.  S.  Thayer,  Wendell,  Willson. 

The  votes  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  March  18,  and  April  10, 1916,  electmg 
certain  Professors,  Assistant  Professors 
and  Instructors  and  reappointing  James 
Homer  Wright,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pathology,  were  taken  from  the  table, 
and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to  said 
votes. 

Mr.  Frothingham  presented  the  report 
of  the  Committee  to  Vbit  the  School  of 
Architecture,  and  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Executive  Committee,  it 
was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Judge  Grant  presented  the  Reports 
of  the  Committees  to  Visit  the  Law 
School,  on  Music,  and  on  English,  and 
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upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  they  were  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Dr.  Shattuck  presented  the  Bepc^ 
of  the  G>mmittee  to  Visit  the  Dental 
School,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  a^ 
cepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Adjourned  Meeting,  May  6,  1916. 

In  the  new  buildings  of  the  Mafisachuaetts 
Institute  of  Teciinology  in  Cambridge,  at 

10  A.M. 

The  following  25  members  were  pre»- 
ent:  Mr.  Meyer,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 
University;  Mr.  Adams,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University;  Messrs.  Boyden, 
Davis,  Delano,  Eliot,  Endioott,  FeHoD, 
Fish,  Forbes,  Frothingham,  Grant, 
Hallowell,  Herrick,  Higginson,  Lamont, 
Marvin,  Sexton,  Shattuck,  Slocum,  W. 
R.  Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer,  Wendell, 
Willson. 

The  President  of  the  University  pr^ 
sented  the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  May  5, 1916,  appointing  Har- 
old Hitchings  Burbank  Tutor  in  the  Di- 
vision of  History,  Government  and  Eco- 
nomics, from  Sept.  1 ,  1916,  and  the  Board 
voted  to  consent  to  this  vote. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  President 
of  the  Board,  the  Board  elected  the  fol- 
lowing Inspectors  of  Polls  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Overseers  on  next  Commence- 
ment Day:  Principal  Inspector,  Robert 
W.  Atkins,  '10.  Assistant  Inspectors, 
Frederick  Ayer,  Jr.,  '11,  William  C. 
Greene,  '11,  Edward  Hutchins,  '11, 
Donald  Munro,  ^11,  John  A.  Sweetaer, 
*11,  William  G.  Taussig,  '11. 

The  Board  also  voted  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  be  authorized  to  fill 
any  vacancies  that  may  arise  in  the  office 
of  Inspectors  of  Polls  for  the  election  of 
Overseers  on  next  Commencement  Day. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Thayer  at  the  SUted  Meeting  of  Jan. 


10,  1916,  that  the  Board  request  the 
President  and  Fellows  to  consider  the 
advisability  and  expediency  of  printing 
the  Commencement  Day  Program  of  the 
University  hereafter  in  English  ii^stead 
of  in  Latin,  was  taken  from  the  table,  and 
after  debate  thereon  the  Board  adopted 
said  resolution,  and  voted  that  the  same 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  for  their  consideration. 

The  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
oi  March  27,  1916,  approving  new  by- 
laws for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  presented  to 
the  Board  at  its  Stated  Meeting  of  April 
10,  1916,  was  taken  from  the  table,  and 
after  debate  thereon,  and  sundry  amend- 
ments made  thereto,  the  Board  toted  to 
consent  to  said  vote. 

Special  Meeting,  June  21, 1916. 

In  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  2:90  pjc. 

The  following  16  members  were  pres- 
ent: Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity;  Mr.  Adams,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University;  Messrs.  Boyden,  Eliot,  En- 
dicott,  Felton,  Forbes,  Frothingham, 
Gordon,  Marvin,  Palmer,  Sexton,  Shat- 
tuck, Slocum,  W.  S.  Thayer,  Wendell. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  . 
Board,  Pres.  Eliot  was  elected  President 
pro  tempore. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sexton,  and 
after  debate  thereon,  the  Board  voted 
to  instruct  the  Secretary  to  enter  upon 
the  record  of  this  meeting  that  Mr.  Sex- 
ton, Mr.  Marvin,  and  Mr.  Wendell  voted 
in  the  negative  at  the  Adjourned  Meeting 
oi  the  Board  on  May  6,  1916,  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  recommending 
that  the  Commencement  Day  Program 
of  the  University  be  printed  hereafter 
in  English  instead  of  Latin. 

The  President  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  had  ap- 
pointed Kchard  C.  Floyd  and  Ahm 
Gregg,  both  of  the  Class  of  1911»  Aaustr 
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ant  Inspecton  of  Polb  for  the  Electioo 
of  Overseers  od  G>mmencemeiit  Day, 
in  place  oi  William  C.  Greene  and  Don- 
ald Munro,  declined. 
.  The  vote  of  the  President  and  FeUows 
of  April  24, 1916,  electing  Percy  Edwaid 
Raymond  Associate  Professor  of  Palieon- 
tology,  to  serve  from  Febniafy  1,  1917, 
was  taken  from  the  table,  and  the  Board 
9cied  to  consent  to  said  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
FeDows  of  Jmie  12, 1916,  that  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  upon  Carl 
Edwaid  Bacon,  June  24, 1896,  bechanged 
80  as  to  read  ''Bachelw  of  Arts,  out  of 
course,  as  of  the  Class  of  189d'*;  amend- 
ing Statute  9  by  inserting  in  the  second 
line  after  the  words  "Master  of  Arts," 
the  words  "Bachelor  of  Science  in  the 
various  brandies  of  Engineering  and 
Mining,  Master  of  Science  in  the  various 
brandies  of  Engineering,"  and  after  the 
words  "Doctor  of  Science"  in  the  ei^th 
line  the  words  "  Doctor  of  Engineering" ; 
appointing  Cedl  Kent  Drinker,  Instruc- 
tor oi  Physiology  for  three  years  from 
Sept  1,  1916,  and  John  Matthew 
Gries,  Assistant  Professor  oi  Lumbering 
for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1916;  estab- 
lishing the  James  J.  Hill  Plrofessorship  of 
IVansportation,  and  the  Board  voted  to 
consent  to  said  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  June  21,  1916,  appointing  cer- 
tain persons  to  be  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  the  Medical  School 
for  the  year  191^-17,  and  the  Board 
9oied  to  consent  to  said  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  Plresident  and  Fel- 
lows of  May  29,  1916,  to  lay  upon  the 
table  until  a  later  meeting  the  vote  from 
the  Board  of  Overseers  that  the  Com- 
mencement Day  Program  of  the  Univer- 
•ity  be  hereafter  in  English  instead  of  in 


Latin,  and  after  debate  thereon,  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Wendell,  the  Board 
voCad  that  consideration  oTsaid  vote  and 
the  subject  matter  thereof  be  postponed 
until  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
on  September  25, 1916. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  June  21, 1916,  conferring  de- 
grees upon  the  persons  recommended 
therefor  by  the  Faculties  of  the  Several 
Departments  of  the  University  lespect- 
ivdy,  and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to 
the  conferring  of  said  degrees,  and  further 
voted  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed,  in 
accordance  with  the  precedents  of  previ- 
ous years,  to  make  sudi  changes  as  may 
be  found  necessary  and  proper  to  perfect 
the  lists  of  said  degrees. 

The  total  number  of  the  foregoing  de- 
grees is  1184. 

Mr.  Frothin^iam,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  presented  the 
Reports  of  the  Visiting  Committees  on 
Indie  Philology,  on  Philosophy,  Psychol- 
ogy, and  Social  Ethics,  the  Germanic 
Museum,  and  the  Fogg  Art  Museum 
and  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  upcm 
the  recommendation  of  said  Committee 
they  were  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Forbes  presented  the  Reports  of 
the  Committees  to  Visit  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Committee 
they  were  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

On  account  of  the  holding  oi  this 
Special  Meeting  oi  the  Board,  and  its 
transactiofk  of  all  business  ordinarily 
transacted  at  the  Stated  Meeting  of  the 
Board  on  Commencement  Day,  the 
Board  voted  to  omit  the  holding  of  the 
regular  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  on 
Commencement  Day,  June  22, 1916. 

Adjourned. 
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RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

Bebtha  M.  Boodt,  R.  '99. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Abbo- 
ciates  on  June  14  Mr.  F.  P.  Fish  was  re- 
elected a  member  ci  the  Council  for  7 
years;  Prof.  G.  H.  Chase*  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Choice  of  Ekctives 
and  Adviser  on  College  Studies,  whose 
term  as  Associate  expired  at  the  June 
meeting,  was  elected  an  Associate  with- 
out limit  of  term;  and  Prof.  G.  G.  Wilson 
was  elected  an  Associate  for  8  years  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  Prof.  Chase.  The  following 
members  of  the  Academic  Board  were 
appointed  for  1916-17:  Professors  E.  L. 
Mark.  H.  S.  White,  £.  H.  Hall,  H.  W. 
Smyth,  A.  A.  Howard,  G.  L.  IQttredge, 
C.  H.  Grandgent,  W.  S.  Ferguson. 

On  June  19  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Resources  was  held.  The 
chief  business  of  the  meeting  was  a  report 
from  the  sub-committee  whidi  was  ap- 
pointed in  June,  1915,  to  consider  what 
measures  might  be  taken  to  unify  and 
deirel<H>  the  gifts  of  past  students  of  the 
College.  The  Committee  brought  in  a 
very  complete  report,  based  on  inf ormar 
tion  gained  from  other  colleges  and  from 
our  own  alumns  through  the  class  secre- 
taries. After  much  discussion  it  was  fin- 
ally decided  that  a  letter  should  be  sent 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Resources  to 
the  permanent  secretaries  of  all  dasses 
except  those  which  had  been  graduated 
moro  than  25  years,  asking  that  their 
gifts  on  their  10th  and  25th  anniversar 
ries  should  be  for  the  general  endowment 
of  the  College,  whether  specially  desig- 
nated for  some  fund  within  that  endow- 
ment or  not.  It  was  also  decided  that 
this  committee  should  issue  a  statement 
to  all  past  students,  giving  the  financial 
statement  already  sent  by  the  committee 
to  the  permanent  secretaries,  and  recom- 
mending the  trial  for  ^ye  years  of  a  Liv- 


ing En^wment  Fund  which  asks  for  one 
dollar  or  more  annually  from  each  past 
student. 

Raddiffe  College  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing gifts:  100  Photographs  for  the  li- 
brary from  Miss  S.  P.  Atkinson;  $500 
from  the  CUss  of  1891  tot  the  Raddiffe 
College  Endowment  Fund;  $1000  from 
the  Class  of  1906  for  the  Mary  Goes 
Endowment  Fund  for  Instruction;  $350 
from  the  Class  <tf  1913,  to  be  added  to 
the  $150  previously  given  by  the  Class, 
the  entire  sum  to  be  used  for  a  gate  and 
section  of  wall  to  be  named  in  honor  of 
Miss  Goes;  $100  from  Mrs.  D.  L.  Pick- 
man  for  a  gate  or  wall;  $100  from  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lyman,  to  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Grounds  for  any  purpose; 
$5000  in  payment  of  the  bequest  of  Miss 
Rose  Hollingsworth,  the  income  to  be 
used  to  found  the  Polly  Hollingsworth 
Scholarship,  named  for  Miss  HoUii^gs- 
worth*s  mother;  $20,000  in  payment  of 
the  bequest  ci  Miss  Helen  Collamore, 
with  $200  accrued  interest,  to  be  used 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  College. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  June 
20  it  was  voted  to  reaffirm  the  rule  about 
teacher*s  fees  as  fdlows:  "Any  teadier 
actually  engaged  in  teaching  and  regis- 
tered in  Raddiffe  College  shall  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $15  per  course,  provided  that 
the  applications  made  are  not  for  courses 
given  in  Harvard  College  and  open  to 
Raddiffe  students." 

The  College  hekl  its  first  Tong  Contest 
on  the  steps  of  Agassis  House  the  evening 
of  May  26.  An  original  song  was  sung  by 
each  dass,  and  the  winning  song,  by  the 
Junior  Class,  was  repeated.  The  judges 
wero  Miss  C.  L.  Humphrey,  Miss  M.  C. 
Osborne,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Appd. 

"Class  Day"  was  Friday  evening, 
June  16.  President  and  Mrs.  Briggs,  Miss 
Boody,  and  the  officers  of  the  Senior 
Class  received  the  guests  in  the  living 
room;  the  Seniors  reodved  in  the  sevenJ 
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Coflege  buildings;  and  afterwards  there 
was  singing  in  the  yard  by  the  Seniors 
and  Freshmen,  and  dancing  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, Agassis  House  and  the  yard.  On 
Saturday  there  were  class  reunions,  a 
"reminiscent  show"  in  the  afternoon, 
arranged  by  the  dasses  of  1001,  1906, 
and  1911,  and  in  the  evening  a  play  for 
the  Seniors,  the  Ahmmie,  and  their 
guests  —  a  repetition  of  the  last  Idler 
Club  Pky,  The  Arrow  Maker,  by  Mary 
Austin.  The  Baccalaureate  service  was 
held  in  the  First  Church,  Congregational, 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  18.  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Jefferson  of  Broadway  Tabemade, 
New  York,  preached  the  sermon  on  the 
Place  of  Religion  in  life,  taking  as  his 
text : "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  aU  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment.**  The  Rad- 
diffe  Choral  Society  sang  an  anthem. 
Hie  words  oi  the  Baccalaureate  hymn 
were  written  by  H.  H.Worth  of  theSen- 
ior  Class.  On  Monday  were  the  Senior 
Class  exercises,  a  part  for  the  classes 
of  191S,  1916,  and  1919,  and  the  Senior 
supper. 

Tlie  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Raddiffe  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was 
held  on  June  19.  The  members,  in  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  mail,  had  fa- 
vored Commencement  week  as  the  time 
{or  the  annual  meeting.  Two  persons 
were  elected  to  honorary  membership  in 
the  Chapter:  Josephine  Peabody  Marks, 
'9^*96,  poet  and  playwright,  and  Elisa- 
beth KimbaD  Kendall,  A.M.,  '99, 
F.R.G.S.,  Professor  of  History  in  We]le»- 
ley  College.  It  was  voted  to  increase  the 
alumnae  membership  from  one-tenth  to 
one-eighth  of  the  total  alunuue  body. 
It  was  voted  that  a  prise  of  $50,  to  be 
known  as  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Prise,  be 
offered  annually  for  the  best  piece  of  orig- 
inal work  in  any  department  done  by  a 
member  ol  the  Junior  Class,  to  be  award- 


ed by  the  Academic  Board  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  instruct<N«  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  College,  and 
to  be  announced  on  Commencement  Day. 
By  invitation  of  the  Harvard  Chapter, 
the  members  attended  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  exercises  held  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
for  which  special  seats  were  reserved  for 
them. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  were 
held  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  June  21  at 
11.30  A.if.  Rev.  J.  H.  Ropes  offered  the 
prayer.  President  Briggs  announced  the 
gifts  and  the  awards  of  prises  and  feUow- 
ships  for  the  year,  and  a  diorus  of  former 
and  present  students,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  W.  Danids,  '00,  sang.  Rev. 
Henry  Churchill  King,  President  of 
Oberlin  CoUege  gave  the  address.  His 
subject  was  Sdf-Reverence.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  the  still  larger  prindple  of  rever- 
ence for  personality  —  a  sense  of  the 
priceless  vahie  and  invidable  sacredness 
of  every  human  soul  —  that  one  sees 
truly  the  prindple  of  self-reverence.  It 
is  not  self-conceit  —  for  one  cannot  have 
Paul's  figure  in  mind  without  seeing  that 
he  must  remember  the  duty  he  owes  to 
the  other  **  members  of  the  body,"  and 
he  win  never  forget  that  a  large  part  of 
all  that  God  has  to  say  to  him  will  be 
said  through  other  men  of  a  keener  vis- 
ion and  of  a  farther  look.  It  is  not  self* 
depredation  —  for  through  that  as  many 
faU  as  through  self-conceit.  True  self- 
reverence  is  fundamental  alike  to  chai^ 
acter,  to  influence,  and  to  happiness. 

Dean  Boody  then  presented  the  180 
candidates  for  degrees,  which  were  con- 
ferred by  President  Briggs  as  follows: 
S  A.A.'s,  97  A.B.'s,  82  A.M.'s,  and  4 
Ph.D.'s.  Of  the  A.B.'s,  50  received  the 
degree  without  distinction,  86  eum 
laude  (of  whom  18  had  distinction  in 
special  subjects),  8  maffna  eum  laude 
(with  honors),  and  8  eumma  eum  laude 
(with  highest  honors).    Highest  Final 
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Honon  id  the  Classics  were  awarded  to 
E.  M.  Sanford;  Highest  Honors  in  En^ 
lish  to  E.  M.  Stevens  and  H.  C.  White; 
Honors  in  En^ish  to  W.  K.  Best,  D.  F. 
Halman,  E.  C.  Johnson,  A.  Nichols,  R.  M. 
Seymoor,  and  M.  C.  Todd;  and  Honors 
in  Romanoe  Languages  and  Literatures  to 
K.  £.  Barr  and  M.  J.  Quigley.  The  di- 
ploma and  schcJarsbip  of  the  Captain 
Jonathan  Fay  Fund,  for  the  member  of 
each  graduating  class  who  has,  during  her 
whole  course,  by  her  scholarship,  conduct 
and  character,  given  evidence  of  the 
greatest  promise,  were  awarded  to  E.  M. 
Sanlbtd.  The  Caroline  I.  Wilby  Prise, 
offered  annually  to  a  Raddiffe  student 
for  the  best  original  work  in  any  depart- 
ment, was  awarded  to  F.  L  Hyams  for 
her  Doctor*s  dissertation.  The  George 
B.  Sohier  Prise  of  $250  for  the  best  thesb 
I»esented  by  a  successful  candidate  for 
Honors  in  English,  or  in  Modem  Litera- 
ture in  Harvard  or  Raddiffe  was  awarded 
to  H.  C.  White.  Honorable  mention  was 
accorded  to  E.  C.  Johnson,  A.  Nichols, 
and  R.  M.  S^3nnour.  The  second  Old 
Testament  Prise  of  $40,  open  for  compe- 
tition to  undergraduates  in  Harvard  and 
Raddiffe,  was  awarded  to  M.  E.  Ripley, 
of  theCIassofl918.  The  William  H.Bald- 
win Prise  of  $100,  offered  by  the  National 
Munidpal  League  was  awarded  for  the 
second  time  to  B.  V.  Brown,  of  the  Class 
(tf  1916.  This  is  the  fourth  time  that  this 
prise,  which  is  open  to  undergraduates  in 
any  college  or  university  in  the  United 
States  offering  direct  instruction  in  Mu- 
nidpal Government,  has  been  awarded 
to  a  Raddiffe  student.  The  first  prise 
of  $100,  offered  by  the  Massachusetts 
Branch  of  the  Woman^s  Peace  Party  for 
the  best  essay  on  any  feature  of  construc- 
tive peace  by  a  student  in  one  of  the 
women*8  colleges  in  Massachusetts,  was 
awarded  to  Mary  Lee,  of  the  Class  ci 
1917. 
The  Raddiffe  Union  held  its  annual 


business  meeting  and  luncheon  on  June 
81  at  Bertram  Hall.  About  185  were 
present,  mduding  19  guests.  The  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows: 
Pres.,  A.  D.  Sheffield;  vioe-pres.,  M.  C 
Nichols;  sec.,  R.  T.  Peterson,  treas.,  M. 
W.  Eckfeldt;  directors,  L.  C.  Richard- 
son, L.  W.  Hopkinson,  F.  W.  Carret. 
Mrs.  Briggs,  Chairman  of  the  Mary 
Coes  Memorial  Fund,  reported  that  the 
fund  had  reached  $10,087,  plus  interest. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  Executive 
Committee  take  under  consideration  the 
annual  gift  of  a  room  in  the  Graduate 
House  rather  than  in  Bertram  EUdl,  and 
that  it  consult  with  the  Committee  on 
Halls  of  Residence.  Mis.  Enebuske,  for 
the  Song  Book  Committee,  reported  that 
300  copies  of  the  new  edition  had  been 
sold  at  the  College  in  the  first  two 
months.  The  hock,  is  on  sale  at  the  Bos- 
ton Music  Co.,  86  West  Street,  Boston. 
The  Distant  Work  Committee  (Miss 
Nichols,  Chairman),  reported  that  the 
task  for  which  that  committee  was 
formed  ten  years  ago  had  been  in  brge 
part  completed,  for  today  the  college 
registration  shows  in  every  dass  a  goodly 
proportion  of  students  coming  from  a 
distance.  In  1905-06  the  total  number  of 
students  from  outside  Massachusetts  was 
88;  io  1911-13,  88,  or  practically  no  ad- 
vance; but  in  1915-16,  155,  or  nearly 
double  the  number  of  ten yearsago.  Miss 
Putnam,  for  the  Bureau  of  Occupations, 
said  that  560  positions  had  been  filled  in 
1915-16.  The  students  who  had  secured 
positions  throu^  the  Bureau  from 
Sept.  81,  1915,  to  June  81,  1916,  had 
earned  a  total  of  $10,181,  and  the 
Bureau's  expenses  for  that  time  were 
$545.78.  It  was  voted  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  that  the  BuUeUn  be 
merged  in  the  Raddiffe  Quarterlp, 

The  annus  1  business  meeting  of  the 
Raddiffe  College  Alumnae  Assodation 
was  held  in  Agassis  House  on  Commence* 
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ment  Day,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
125.  The  TVeasurer  reported  having  ex- 
pended $1761.81,  leaving  a  balance  on 
hand  for  current  expenses  of  $802.49  and 
$2057.80  in  the  savings  accounts.  The 
reports  of  the  Secietaiy,  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  the  Scholarship,  Stu- 
dents' Aid,  Emmanuel  Scholarship,  and 
Distant  Woiic  Committees  showed  an  ac- 
tive year  for  them  all.  The  membership 
of  the  Association  is  1253,  including  86 
out  of  a  possible  97  members  of  the  Class 
of  1916.  The  Bazaar,  held  in  April,  for 
whidi  aiumns  all  over  the  world  worked, 
netted  over  $2261.  The  supplementary 
sdiolarship  fund  was  increased  thereby 
to  $8000,  and  over  $941  was  odded  to  the 
Students'  Aid  Fund.  The  first  annual 
conference  of  Raddiffe  Clubs  was  held, 
on  June  20  in  Cambridge.  Six  of  the  ten 
dubs  were  represeo ted.  The  dubs  found 
that  their  most  immediate  need  was 
some  way  to  reach  Raddiffe  women 
newly  located  in  their  respective  vicini- 
ttes.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  for  each 
one  who  moves  to  send  her  new  address  at 
once  to  Miss  Paine  at  the  College  office, 
other  directly  or  through  her  Class  sec- 
retary. It  was  voted  to  form  an  Assoda- 
tion  of  Raddiffe  Gubs  which  shall  meet 
annually  at  Commencement  time  and 
report  to  the  Alumnie  Association.  K. 
Shortall,  '12,  of  Chicago  was  elected 
Chairman  for  191fr-17.  It  was  voted  to 
Contribute  $100  again  to  the  support  of 
the  Bureau  of  Occupations.  The  pro- 
posed new  plan  for  choosing  candidates 
for  Associates  was  adopted  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  Henceforth  candidates  will 
be  nominated  biennially  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  instead  of  annually  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  and  will  be  ineligible  for 
immediate  renomination.  The  nomina- 
tion will  be  by  one  postal  vote  only,  the 
present  second  vote  by  Australian  ballot 
on  Commencement  Day  bdng  omitted. 
The  proposal  to  merge  the  Raddiffe  Bul^ 


letin,  now  issued  quarterly  by  the  Rad- 
diffe Union,  with  a  new  alumnss  quar- 
terly to  be  issued  joinUy  by  the  Union 
and  the  Alumnae  Association,  was  also 
carried  by  a  unanimous  vote.  £.  Dodd, 
'04,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to 
complete  the  term  of  A.  Sampson,  '01, 
who  resigned.  S.  Yerxa,  '94,  has  been 
appointed  representative  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in 
Spain;  A.  L.  Crocker,  '96,  reappointed 
Alumne  Assodation  member  of  the  conn 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations and  Auditor  for  191^-17;  and 
C.  L.  Humphrey,  '98,  ex-officio  member 
of  the  Graduate  Fellowship  Committee 
of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alunme.  The  balloting  for 
candidate  for  Associate  for  the  years 
1916-19  resulted  in  the  choice  of  S.  M. 
Dean,  '95,  to  succeed  herself. 

The  Alumnse  Dinner  was  hdd  for  the 
first  time  in  the  living  room  of  the  Har- 
vard Union.  There  were  present  486 
ahimnse  and  14  guests.  The  president^ 
Miss  Humphrey,  introduced  represen- 
tatives of  the  classes  celebrating  their 
10th  and  25th  anniversaries,  M.  Church- 
ill. '06,  and  H.  A.  Stuart,  '91.  Miss 
Boody,  by  toudiing  upon  some  of  the 
happenings  of  the  past  college  year,  gave 
a  picture  to  the  alumme  of  what  the  life 
in  Raddiffe  has  been  for  the  year  1916- 
17.  President  Lowell  spoke^of  the  diffei^ 
ence  in  education  of  women  a  generation 
ago  and  now.  and  said  that  we  have 
devdoped  colleges  in  which  a  woman's 
mind  is  trained  to  the  same  extent  as  a 
man's  mind;  but  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
whether  it  is  best  to  emphasize  the  things 
in  which  a  woman's  mind  is  weak  or  the 
things  in  which  it  is  strong.  There  is 
also  an  economic  problem  which  college 
women  ought  to  keep  in  mind  —  the  ef- 
fect of  all  the  troubles  in  Europe  on  oc- 
cupations for  women.  Mr.  Robert  Frost 
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repeated  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  The 
Bonfire,  and  read  also  seyeral  shorter 
poems.  Mr.  Hemy  L.  Higginson  spoke 
of  the  responsibility  which  college 
women  have  to-day  —  "to  think  and 
think  ahead.  'Preparedness'— to  fight? 
Preparedness  not  to  fight  —  to  do  the 
right  thing.  This  country  means  every- 
thing you  have  got  —  your  father, 
mother,  husband,  lover.  I  can  see 
nothing  in  this  world  so  important  as 
to  weld  the  country  together  and  make 
it  one  nation.  Don't  think  too  much 
of  yourselves,  remember  —  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  every  one  of  you  dead  if  it 
were  necessary  to  save  this  country.  If 
you  don't  do  your  duty  in  this  matter,  I 
should  be  sorry  that  you  had  ever  been 
to  Raddiffe  College." 

Judge  Cabot  spoke  of  the  larger  a»- 
pects  of  the  woric  of  the  juvenile  court. 
The  court,  he  said,  must  know  the  young 
human  being,  his  possibilities  of  growth, 
and  what  is  really  vital,  and  then  must 
stimulate  that  growth  and  train  it  for 
greater  service  to  the  social  whole.  The 
duty  of  the  court  is  a  purely  positive 
duty.  Its  point  of  view  is  a  constructive 
one.  "Those  who  have  been  at  the 
front,"  he  said,  "have  felt  the  great  spirit 
of  awakening  —  the  spirit  that  Rupert 
Brooke  stated  in  one  of  hb  sonnets: 

"  *  Now  God  be  thanked,  who  haa  matched  ua 

with  Hia  hour, 
And  caught  our  youth,  and  awakened  ua  from 

Bleeping/ 

It  is  that  spirit  that  must  come  to  each 
one  of  you,  because  you  are  always  want- 
ed for  something.  The  great  thing  is  that 
you  should  be  awake  to  the  immediate 
wants  and  know  what  they  mean,  that 
you  should  be  thankful  that  you  are 
*  matched  with  the  hour,'  that  you  see, 
as  in  the  hymn  of  this  morning,  'the  in- 
dwelling God'  throughout  the  ages." 

President  Briggs,  at  the  end  of  his 
speech,  said:  "One  of  the  wisest  phi- 


losophers I  have  ever  known  said  the 
other  day,  *  Faith  does  n't  tell  you  what 
you  will  find;  but  it  gives  you  courage 
to  go  on  looking.'  We  are  told  that  a 
university  is  a  censer  of  sacred  fire  at 
which  young  men  and  young  women 
may  light  their  torches  and  go  forth  in- 
vigorated into  the  world;  and  there  is  no 
sacred  fire  without  faith.  Raddiffe  Col- 
lege came  out  of  Harvard  College.  The 
founder  of  Harvard  College  came  out  of 
Emmanuel  Collie.  The  founder  of 
Emmanuel  College  said,  'I  have  planted 
an  acorn  which  when  it  becomes  an  oak 
God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit 
thereof.'  The  founder  of  Harvard  CoOege 
and  the  founder  of  Emmanuel  College 
died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the 
promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off, 
and  so  it  shall  be  with  us  all." 

STUDENT  LIFE. 

DwioHT  Habold  Ingram,  *16. 

The  Harvard  Regiment  dosed  its  first 
season  of  five  months  with  an  exhibition 
and  review  in  the  Stadium  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Memorial  Day.  After  selected 
companies  had  illustrated  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  organization  in  open-order 
and  dose-order  drOl,  Mrs.  Barrett  Wen- 
dell, Jr.,  presented  to  the  officers  a  stand 
of  hilk  colors,  the  gift  of  a  group  of  Bos- 
ton ladies.  The  Stadium  pageant  ended 
with  a  review  of  the  Regiment  by  Major- 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  M.D.,  '84.  The 
Regiment  finally  marched  in  review  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  veterans  assembled 
for  the  exerdses  in  Sanders  Theatre,  and 
President  Lowell  gave  to  Capt.  Cordier 
a  sword  and  pair  of  revolvers,  purchased 
by  a  subscription  raised  by  the  students 
in  recognition  of  the  energy  and  time 
which  Capt.  Cordier  contributed  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  The  first  season 
of  the  Regiment  saw  accomplished  all 
of  the  origii^  aims  —  the  students  mas- 
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tered  the  drill  codes  and  practised  some 
elementary  strategy  (especially  on  the 
voluntary  Sunday  marches  and  ''bat- 
tles" in  the  country),  and  the  member- 
ship never  fell  below  1000.  The  serious 
problem  now  is  the  continuation  of  the 
organization  next  year.  As  long  as  our 
present  international  difficulties  con- 
tinue, the  Regiment  seems  certain  to 
■urvive.  And  its  future  existence  will 
probably  be  conducted,  like  its  past, 
according  to  the  universal  wish  of  the 
undeiigradnates;  that  is,  membership 
will  be  voluntary,  and  the  Regiment  wiH 
be  a  national  service  and  a  student  ac- 
tivity rather  than  a  compulsory  part  of 
the  academic  curriculum. 

Hie  students'  big  share  in  the  coun- 
tiy*s  defensive  nuu^hineiy  was  strikingly 
ahown  by  the  two  or  more  score  of  Sen- 
iors who  wore  khaki  uniforms  under 
their  gowns  in  the  Commencement  pro- 
cession and  by  the  hundred  lower  das»- 
men  who  spent  all  or  part  of  Class  Day 
week  at  the  Massachusetts  militia  camp 
at  Framingham.  But  a  more  substantial 
contribution  to  the  nation  was  a  week's 
campaign  for  preparedness  early  in 
June,  opening  with  a  large  mass  meeting 
and  speedies  by  Capt.  Cordier,  Percy  D. 
Haui^ton,  *09,  Maj.  H.  L.  Htgginson, 
'56,  and  Prof.  W.  E.  Hoddng;,  *01.  Re- 
cruiting for  the  voluntary  summer 
camps  formed  the  chief  business  of  the 
week,  the  total  enrolment  of  under- 
graduates jumping  in  six  days  from  400 
to  024.  The  relative  interest  in  the 
several  branches  of  military  service  may 
be  seen  from  the  detailed  enlistment 
figures:  Plattsburg  junior  camp,  408; 
Long  Island  aviation  camp,  88;  Platts- 
burg senior  camp,  82;  naval  training 
cruise,  40.  The  Iwge  difference  between 
the  navy  and  Plattsburg  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  army 
camps  have  already  been  tried  out  and 
established. 


At  the  side  of  this  growing  activity  in 
American  military  affairs,  undergradu- 
ate work  in  the  European  war  sone  is 
increasing.  Every  six  months  about  20, 
all  that  vacancies  can  be  found  for,  go 
over  to  drive  ambulances  in  France. 
Only  this  spring  and  summer  a  new  field 
has  been  opened  by  the  exhaustion  of 
the  supply  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men 
who  have  been  filling  the  Y.M.C.A. 
service  in  the  British  and  Indian  armies. 
£.  C.  Carter,  '00,  in  charge  of  the  work 
east  of  Sues,  spent  May  and  June  in  the 
United  States  reorganizing  his  staff,  and 
in  July  the  following  delegations  sailed 
to  act  for  one  year  as  Y.M.C.A.  secre- 
taries in  the  British  expeditionary 
forces  in  Mesopotamia  and  East  Africa: 
Harvard,  8;  Princeton,  6,  Cornell,  8; 
Mkhigan,  8;  Yale, «. 

Compulsory  membership  in  the  Union 
has  been  violently  discussed  and  finally 
approved  by  the  Student  Council  and 
the  four  classes,  and  needs  only  a  vote 
of  the  Corporation  to  be  set  in  motion. 
Hardly  more  than  half  of  the  College 
was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Union  even  enough  to  vote,  the  general 
poll  resulting  in  020  affirmative  and  806 
negative  ballots.  Serious  thinkers,  es- 
pecially those  who  hope  to  increase  our 
enrolment  from  the  west  and  south, 
argue  that  compulsory  membership  is  a 
direct  violation  of  Pres.  Lowell's  policy, 
for  no  sooner  have  we  raised  the  tuition 
cost  to  $200  and  announced  that  the 
increase  will  swallow  up  the  miscellane- 
ous charges  for  Infirmary  andf  labora- 
tories, than  we  add  a  new  $6  or  $7  fee, 
making  the  tuition  really  $207.  Many 
believe  that  compulsory  membership  is 
necessary  because  the  Union  is  too  vital 
a  part  of  our  life  to  be  sacrificed,  and  that 
no  system  of  vcduntary  membership  can 
make  it  self-«upporting.  In  their  opin- 
ion the  proper  solution,  which  at  present 
is  merely  a  hope  rather  than  a  probabil- 
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ity,  wiD  be  for  tbe  Corpormtkm  to  indiide 
Union  membenfaip  in  the  regular  tail  km 
fee,  try  to  aboitdb  the  tazei,  and  inrist 
that  the  Union  be  conducted  with  lest 
waste  and  nndcr  more  i 


The  recotds  of  voluntaiy  social  serv- 
ice by  students  under  the  direction  of 
Phillips  Brooks  House  show  that  500 
have  participated  in  ot^/uoMfoA  work  as 
foDows:  Ltttden  of  boys'  dubs,  195; 
teachers,  177;  entertainers,  70;  speakers, 
18;  juvenfle  court  officers,  7;  Associated 
Charities  workers,  5;  misceOaiieous,  SO. 
W.  WUkxnc,  Jr..  '17,  and  W.  I.  Tibbetts, 
'17,  who  have  been  in  cfaaxige  of  the  social 
service  or^ganisaticMi  for  1015-16,  have 
been  reappointed  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, respectively. 

The  Crimson  board  for  next  year  has 
been  ofi^uiised  as  follows:  Pres.,  £.  A. 
Whitney,  '17,  of  Augusta*  Me.;  manag- 
ing editor,  W.  H.  Meeker,  '17,  of  New 
Yoik;  business  manager,  W.  D.  Kelley, 
8d,  '17,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  editorial 
chairman,  G.  B.  Blaine,  '17,  of  Taunton; 
sec.,  W.  Ridunond.  Jr.,  '18,  of  Little 
Compton,  R.I.  The  editors  added  to  the 
board  at  the  spring  elections  were:  W. 
Fleming,  '17.  of  New  York;  R.  H.  Gar- 
rison. '18,  of  Brookline;  F.  E.  Parker, 
Jr..  '18,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.;  D.  M.  little, 
Jr.,  '18.  of  Sakm;  P.  N.  Rhinelander, 
'18,  of  Lawrence.  L.I.,  N.Y.;  H.  Bridg- 
man,  '10.  of  Salem;  C.  W.  Cook,  '10.  of 
Worcester. 

The  1016-17  officers  of  the  Manihly 
will  be:  Pres..  C.  G.  Paulding.  '18,  <rf 
Cold  Spring.  N.Y.;  sec..  R.  littell,  '18. 
of  New  York;  treas.,  T.  Nelson,  '18,  of 
Hubbard  Woods,  111.;  adv.  manager, 
W.  Burry.  Jr., '18,  of  Oiicago.  HI.  New 
editors  have  been  chosen  as  follows:  H. 
Henderson.  '17,  of  Hingham;  D.  E. 
Lynn*  '18,  of  Youngstown,  O.;  A.  K. 
McComb,  '18,  of  Boston;  D.  G.  Poore, 
'17,   of  Cedar  Rapkls,   Iowa;   P.   F. 


Reniers^   '16,  of  Pitlabafgh,  Pa.;  E. 
WhHtlesey,  '18,  of  Pittsfield. 

Three  new  institotions  were  added  to 
the  mdergraduate  drama  during  May, 
the  Ciroolo  Italiaao  and  the  Menorah 
Society  eondng  into  this  fieki  for  the  fint 
time  and  the  Cerde  FVangais  undertak- 
ing a  spring  production  besides  its  an- 
nual fall  one.  Hie  Circoki  presented  a 
comedy  by  Guieeppe  Giacosa,  the  Men- 
orah Society  gave  a  dramatisation  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  Cerde  offered 
as  its  prindpal  piece,  Senir,  a  war 
drama  by  Ham  Lavedan.  The  casts 
were  as  follows: 

Cireolo  lUdiano;  Chi  Lasda  la  Via  Vee- 

ekia  per  la  Nuova  «a  quel  die  Laseia  e 

mm  «a  quel  die  Trota. 

P!ero,  A.  G.  Peres.  '16 

EvB,  MiflB  FeUcita  PeUecnoi 

LiiiM.  MisB  Antoinette  A.  Gngflry 

Mario.  G.  C.  Wood.  '16 

FiUppo,  V.  H.  Wiflaid.  '18 

Una  eenra,  MIm  Leslie  C.  Towss 


Menorah  Society;  Book  of  Job, 


Satan. 

M.  Roth.  '17 

Job. 

W.  M.  Silverman.  '18 

Bildad. 

L.  8.  Levy.  '17 

Zophar. 

W.  Hettleman.  '19 

Eliphas. 

J.  Auelander.  '17 

Elihu. 

D.  Lewis.  '16 

Voice  out  of  the  Whiriwind.    H.  Epstein.  '16 
Chorecus,  J.  Watchmaker.  '16 

CereU  Franfois:  Sernr. 


Colonel  Eulin, 
Lieutenant  Enlin. 
General  Gerard. 
Madame  Eulin, 
Pauline, 


H.  Scholia.  '18 
R.  D.  Longysar.  '18 
F.  C.  De  Wolf.  uC 
Doris  Halman,  1916 
Maiiorie  Williams,  1917 


Le  Ministre  de  la  Ouenre.       G.  P.  Slade.  '17 

Ei^i^ar  ef  m  Bonne 

Edgar.  J.  B.  Beebe^iJenter.  '19 

M.  Veauvardin.  L.  M.  Quirin.  »19 

Henriette.  Ethel  Keep,  1916 

Madame  Beaudelocha, 

Margaret  Carrer,  1918 
norestine.  Maty  Comer  Reed.  1919 

Le  Notaire.  A.  Cooper,  '17 

The  University  Glee  Club  has  been 
given  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Music  Building  as  its  permament  home. 
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The  fomuJ  houae-wAnniiig  was  a  raoqH 
tion  on  May  22,  with  many  former  memr 
bers  of  the  Club  and  the  officers  of  the 
Mnsic  Department  as  guests.  Hie  presi- 
dent and  vioe-pcesident  of  the  Musical 
Qubs  next  year  will  be  W.  P.  White- 
house,  2d,  '17,  <^  Portland,  Mc  and 
J.  K.  Beny,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Pn>yidence,  R.I. 
At  the  annual  meeting  ot  the  Intercol- 
legiate Musical  Council,  A.  F.  Picker- 
nell,  '14,  of  Englewood,  N  J.,  and  N.  L. 
Tibbetts,  '15,  oi  Winchester,  were  re- 
elected president  and  secretary.  R.  T. 
Fry,  '17,  of  Claremont,  N.H.,  was  chosen 
manager  of  the  1917  intercollegiate  glee 
dub  meet. 

The  Fkvshman  Musical  Clubs,  after 
sleeping  through  1918's  Grst  year,  were 
xevi  ved  and  gave  the  usual  series  of  local 
entertainments.  The  dimaz  of  the  1919 
season  was  the  Freshman  Jubilee,  where 
the  dass  Musical  Clubs  gave  a  concert 
and  tlie  Smith  Halls  Gke  Cub  defeated 
Gore  ajid  Standish  in  a  competitive  sing- 
ing contest. 

The  Pierian  Sodality  has  repeated  its 
mistake  of  a  year  ago  in  choosing  a  pro- 
fessional conductor.  Experienced  lead- 
ership of  some  sort  is,  of  course,  nec- 
essary. It  can  be  secured,  as  in  the 
Musical  Clubs  or  major  sports,  by  having 
the  coach  supervise  practice  and  do  all 
the  teadiing,  then  forcing  the  dub  or 
team  to  go  through  its  concert  or  game  on 
the  genius  of  undergraduate  officers.  A 
professional  has  no  place  on  the  platform, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  for  a  shade  of 
artisUc  achievement  the  IHerian  will 
sacrifice  the  anuiteur  ideab  that  govern 
all  other  student  activities.  The  1910- 
17  officers  of  the  Pierian  are:  Conductor, 
Modesto  £.  Alloc;  pres.,  W.  J.  Brown, 
'17,  of  Plymouth;  vice-pres.,  A.  S.  Cod- 
idge,  IG.,  of  Pittsfield;  sec.,  W.  S.  Lib- 
bey,  '18,  of  Lewiston,  Me.;  treas.,  P.  D. 
Woodbridge,  '17,  of  West  Newton; 
r,  D.  O.  Woodbury,  '18^  of  Ogun- 


quit.  Me.;  asst.  manager,  L.  B.  Drake, 
'18^  of  Lewiston,  Me. 

The  Freshmen  tied  with  Yale  and 
Princeton  in  the  triangular  debate  on 
the  question  of  Philippine  independence. 
The  1919  negative  team  beat  Yale  in 
Sanders  Theatre,  but  the  affirmative 
lost  at  Princeton.  —  The  officers  of  the 
Memorial  Sodety  for  next  year  are: 
Plres.,  W.  C.  Lane,  '81;  vice-pres.,  B.  S. 
Hurlbut,  '87;  sec.,  W.J.  R.  Taylor,  '17,  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.;  archivUt,  R.  W.  Bab- 
cock,  '17,  ci  Albany,  N.Y.;  treas.,  W.  D. 
Canaday,  '17,  of  Newcastle,  Ind.  —  A 
Woodrow  Wilson  Club  with  an  active 
membership  iA  80  has  been  formed, 
the  support  coming  diiefly  from  the 
Graduate  Schools.— The  second  year 
dass  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  elected  R.  T.  Davis, 
'14,  of  Somerville,  marshal  and  E.  J. 
Hickey,  Jr.,  2G.B.,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
permanent  secretary.  —  D.  Gregg,  '18, 
of  BrooUine,  won  the  cup  offered  by 
the  Aero  Club  for  the  best  design  and 
modd  of  a  80  horse  power  hydro-aero- 
plane. A  full-sized  machine  will  be  built 
from  the  modd  next  year  and  operated 
by  the  Club  in  the  summer  oi  1917. 
The  officers  of  the  Aero  Club  are:  Aves., 
E.  H.  Bean,  '17,  of  Mdrose;  sec.-tieas., 
G.  B.  Woods,  '19,  of  Winchester;  mem- 
ber of  executive  committee,  C.  D.  Bans- 
corn,  '17,  of  Mattapan.  —  The  Menorah 
Society  commemorated  its  decennial 
anniversary  with  a  banquet  at  the  Bos- 
ton City  Clubb  the  speakers  being  Dean 
Rosooe  Pound  of  the  Law  School  Prof. 
D.  G.  Lyon,  Dr.  J.  L.  Magnes  of  New 
York,  and  the  Hon.  Abram  I.  Elkus, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  —  A.  G. 
Paine,  '17,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  J,  H. 
Spitz,  '17,  of  Brookline,  won  the  two 
prises  offered  by  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society  in  a  contest  conducted  by 
the  Speakers'  Club.  — The  Deutschcr 
Verein  has  dected  the  following  officers: 
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Pres.,  G.  Friester,  96.,  of  Cambridge; 
vice^ppes.,  V.  W.  Knauth,  '18,  of  New 
York;  sec.,  M.  Roth,  '17,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.;  treas.,  E.  R.  Mitton,  '19,  of  Brook- 
line.  —  The  Cosmopofitan  Club  has 
chosen  the  following  officers:  Pkes.,  P. 
Campos,  '16,  of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico;  vice- 
pres.,  P.  G.  Wok>,  '17,  of.  Grand  Cess, 
Liberia,  and  N.  C.  Culolias,  IL.,  of  Ar- 
cadia, Greece;  sec.,  W.  T.  Gunraj,  '17, 
of  Berbice,  British  Guiana;  treas.,  F.  L. 
OweUer,  '17,  of  Eliaabethtown,  Pa.  — 
W.  Siltz,  '17,  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  — L.  D.  Le  Fevre,  '17,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  will  captain  the 
University  chess  team  neict  year.  The 
new  leaders  of  the  Chess  Club  are:  Pkes., 
R.  K.  Kenna,  '17,  of  Sussex,  Eng.;  vice- 
pres.,  E.  T.  King,  '18,  of  Cambridge,  and 
O.  Maass,  2G.,  of  Montreal,  Can.;  sec.- 
treas.,  R.  G.  Sloane,  '19,  of  Port  Wash- 
ington, L.I.,  N.Y.  — R.  C.  KeUey,  '17, 
of  Dorchester,  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  Illustrated 
College  Magazines. 

ATHLETICS. 

DWIGHT  HaBOU)  iNGBAli,  '16. 

The  Uniyersity  team  won  an  undis- 
puted claim  to  the  Eastern  cdlege  cham- 
pionship, winning  22  and  tying  1  of  the 
26  contests  on  the  schedule.  Of  the  8 
defeats,  those  by  Brown  and  Boston  Col- 
lege were  balanced  by  victOTies  over  the 
same  teams,  while  that  by  Catholic  Uni- 
versity came  on  the  Aprfl  Southern  trip 
and  did  not  affect  the  championship. 
Harvard  downed  Dartmouth  for  the 
first  time  since  1908.  The  University  led 
all  the  way,  but  Whitn^  pitched  care- 
lessly in  the  late  innings,  allowing  the 
Green  team  to  score  8  runs.  The  Eastern 
title  really  hinged  on  the  game  with 
Tufts,  where  after  fighting  10  tie  innings. 


Harvard  won  by  4  snooessive  baaes  on 


Harvard  made  a  dean  sweep  of  the 
triangular  series  with  Yale  and  Prinoe- 
ton.  Opportune  hitting  downed  Prince- 
Xxm  in  successive  games,  while  Mahaa  led 
the  defensive  work  by  good  pitdiing, 
never  allowing  the  opposing  batsmen  to 
come  within  striking  distance.  The  Yale 
series  also  lasted  only  2  games,  diiefly 
because  of  a  ninth-inning  rally  in  the 
opening  contest  at  New  Haven.  The 
two  teams  alternated  in  the  lead  until  the 
final  inning,  when  with  the  bases  full  G. 
A.  Per<^,  '18,  hit  the  first  ball  pitdied 
into  the  left-field  crowd  for  3  baaes.  The 
dimaz  of  Coadi  Mitchell's  training  came 
in  the  final  game  in  Cambridge.  It  was 
a  pitcher's  battle,  and  althoogfa  Yale 
made  one  run  cm  errors,  it  never  had  a 
chance  to  win. 

The  box  scores  of  the  two  Yale  games 
follow: 

FirH  Game. 

New  Haven,  June  £0. 

HARVARD. 

a.b.    r.   6.A.  p.o.    a.     «. 

Coolidge,eJ 4      0      0      10      0 

Nash*  lb 4      0      0    10      0      0 

Abbot.2b 4      112      10 

Harto.c 4      1      S    11      0      0 

Beal,8b 4      2      2      18      0 

Knowle8,I.f 2      0      0      0      0      0 

Mahan.  I.f 110      10      0 

Percy.rJ 4      0      10      10 

Bothfeki,8A....        4      0      118      0 
Whitney,  p 8      0      0      0      5      0 

Total, 34      6      827    13      0 

YALE. 

O.6.   r.    hJk,  p.o,   a.  «. 

JohnBOD«B.B 6      0      2      10  0 

Snell.  2b 4      18      2      3  1 

Vaughn,  o.f 8      0      12      0  0 

Buah,  lb 4      0      1     11      0  0 

8hcpley.r.f 2      10      4      0  0 

Munson,  e 3      0      14      4  0 

Early.Lf 4      0      0      2      0  0 

Kinney,  3b 4      0      0      10  1 

Garfield,  p 8      0      0      0      8  0 

*Patan, 10      0      0      0  0 

Total 83      2      8    27    10      2 

*Batted  for  Qatfield  in  the  ninth. 
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Hanraid 0  0  0  0  0  0  2  0  3— A 

Tale 10000001  0—2 

Sacrifice  hit  —  Whitney.  Stolen  bases  — 
Harte,  Mahan.  Two-baae  hit  —  Seal.  Three- 
base  hits  —  Munson,  Percy.     Bases  on   bdls 

—  off  Whitney.  2.  off  Garfield.  1.  Left  on  bases 

—  Harvazd  4,  Yale,  8.  Stniok  oat — by  Whit- 
ney, 6.  by  Garfield«  1.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — 
Vaughn,  Shepley.  Time  —  Ih.  58m.  Umpires 

—  Westenrelt  and  Conway.  Attendance  — 
15,000. 

Second  Game. 

Cambridge^  June  21. 

HARVARD. 

a.6.  r.  hX.  p.o.  a.  e. 

Coolidce.o.f.....  3  2  110  0 

Nash,  lb 2  0  1     10      0  0 

Abbot,  2b 2  10      8      4  0 

8afford,e 0  0  0      0      0  0 

Harte,e 4 "  0  0      6      2  0 

B«a],3b 8  0  110  1 

F«)rcy,r.f 2  113      0  0 

Fripp,U 2  0  0      2      0  0 

Garritt.U 0  0  0      0      0  0 

Bothfeld.  S.8. . . .  2  0  0      12  1 

Reed,s.s 0  0  0      0      0  0 

Harrison,  p 3  0  0      0      3  1 

Total 23      4      4    27    11      8 

YALE. 

a.b.  r.  b.h.  p.o.  a.  s. 

Johnson,  S.S 4  0  0      111 

Snell,2b 4  0  112  0 

Vaughn,  c.f 3  0  110  0 

Bnah,  lb 4  0  1     11      0  0 

Sbepley.rJ 4  10      0      0  0 

Monson,  o 3  0  0      3      0  0 

Armstrong,  3b...  2  0  0      3      4  0 

Kinney,  8b 0  0  0      0      0  0 

Early,  l.f 2  0  14      0  0 

Watrous,p 2  0  0      0      3  1 

*Paten 0  0  0      0      0  0 

Total 28      1      4    24     10      2 

*Ran  for  Munson  in  the  fifth. 

123456789 

Harvard 1  0  0  0  1  2  0  0  z— 4 

Yale 00001000  0—1 

Sacrifice  hits  — Nash.  2,  Fripp.  Bothfeld, 
Vaughn,  Armstrong,  Early.  Stolen  Bases  — 
Nash,  Abbot.  Two-base  hit  —  Percy.  Bases 
on  balls — off  Harrison.  1,  off  Watrous,  4.  Left 
on  bases — Harvard.  4,  Yale,  4.  Struck  out  — 
by  Harrison,  7.  by  Watrous,  3.  Double  plasrs 

—  Bothfeld  to  Nash.  Abbot  to  Nash.  Time  — 
Ih.  40  m.  Umpires  —  Conway  and  Westervelt. 

The  past  aeries  leaves  the  University 
distincUy  ahead  of  Yale  in  baseball. 


Although  our  rivals  have  won  67  to  our 
65  games.  Harvard  has  triumphed  in  24 
of  the  annual  series,  while  Yale  has 
only  18  victories  to  its  crediL  The  men 
who  won  their  "H"  for  the  first  time 
this  year  are:  J.  T.  Seal,  2d,  '17,  of  New- 
ton; H.  S.  Bothfeld,  '17,  of  Newton; 
C.  L.  Harrison,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Cincinnati,  O.; 
J.  Enowles,  Jr^  '18,  of  Cambridge;  G.  A. 
Percy,  '18,  of  Arlington;  T.  H.  SaflFord, 
'16,  of  Watertown.  L.  Higgins,  '18,  of 
Boston,  won  the  competition  for  second 
assistant  manager. 

6.  £.  Abbott,  '17,  of  Andover,  was 
elected  captain  of  the  University  team 
for  1917.  Abbot  has  played  a  consist- 
ently brilliant  game  at  second  base  for 
the  past  two  seasons,  has  batted  over 
.250,  and  has  showed  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  game  and  of  leadership.  He  prepared 
at  Noble  and  Greenough's,  and  was  cap- 
tain of  the  1917  Freshman  team. 

The  record  of  the  team  for  May  and 
June  was: 

May    4,  H.,  5;  Virginia,  0. 

6,  H.,  4;  Penn..  0. 
10.  H..  6;  Brown,  0. 

12,  H.,  4;  Amherst,  1. 
20,  H.,  9;  Princeton,  5. 
24,  H.,  11;  Dartmouth,  8. 
27,  H.,  4;  Holy  Cross.  0. 
30,  Brown.  8;  H.,  1. 

June    1,  H.,  2;  ^I^^Uiams,  0. 
3,  H.,  5;  Princeton,  1. 

7.  Boston  College,  3;  H..  1. 

13,  H.,  4;  Tufts.  3. 

16.  H.,  7;  Boston  College,  0. 

20.  H.,  6;  Yale.  2. 

21,  H.,  4;  Yale.  1. 

The  batting  averages  of  the  players 
who  took  part  in  most  of  the  games 
through  the  season  were: 

g.  a.b.  f.  6.ft.  6.6.«.6.  p.e. 

Harte 26    07  20  38    9    6.391 

Mahan 15    46    6  15    3    7  .333 

CooUdge 26    91  20  32  16  15  .329 

Beal 20    67  10  19    3    6.298 

Abbot 26    97  26  25    8    0.257 

Knowles 16    61    6  15    4    6  .245 

Percy 21     69  1114  13     1.202 

Nash 26  102  13  10  14    0.186 

Bothfeld 16    40    4    3  11     1.075 

Reed 17    86    5    1    8    2.027 
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Second  Team. 

The  aecond  team  lost  its  game  to  the 

Yale  seconds  principally  because  Wat* 

rous  of  the  victors  struck  out  11  batsmen 

and  hit  a  home  nm  and  a  three-base  hit. 

W.  J.  Murray,  '18,  of  Natick,  made  the 

best  record  for  Harvard,  accepting  seven 

chances  in  right  field,  knocking  out  one 

hit,  and  stealing  three  bases.  The  record 

of  the  team  throu^^  May  was: 

May    9,  H.  2d.  5;  Queen  Quality,  4. 
13.  Andover.  6;  H.  2d.  2. 
22.  H.  2d,  8;  Andover.  2. 
30.  Yale,  2d.  3;  H.  2d.  1. 

Freshman  Team. 
Hie  1919  team  closed  a  somewhat  un- 
successful season  by  losing  5  out  of  8 
games,  including  a  4  to  0  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Yale  at  New  Haven  on  Me- 
morial Day.  The  following  won  their 
numerals  for  playing  in  the  Yale  game: 
J.  A.  Beaman,  of  Princeton;  R.  H.  Bond, 
of  Everett;  E.  L.  Burrill,  Jr.,  of  New 
York;  E.  L.  Casey  (c24>tain),  of  Natidc; 
H.  Coolidge,  of  Brookline;  P.  H.  Currier, 
of  Wellesley  HiDs;  W.  B.  Fdton,  of  Har 
verford.  Pa.;  C.  F.  Puller,  of  New  York; 
R.  E.  Gross,  of  West  Newton;  J.  W. 
Henderson,  of  Cambridge;  G.  Hubbard, 
Jr.,  of  Boston;  N.  H.  Kerr,  of  Brookline; 
J.  L.  LeightoQ,  of  Monadnock,  N.H.; 
R.  M.  Lloyd,  Jr.  (manager),  of  New 
York;  W.  W.  McLeod,  of  Maiden;  R.  D. 
Sears,  Jr.,  of  Boston;  P.  Zach,  of  Rox- 
bury.  The  games  played  during  May 
resulted  as  follows: 

May    4.  Dean.  14;  1919.  1. 

6.  Worcester.  2;  1919,  0. 
10.  1919,  3;  Milton.  1. 
13.  Exeter,  17;  1919,  2. 
19.  1919.  4;  Groton.  2. 
22.  1919.  2;  Rindge.  1. 
24.  Andover,  4;  1919.  3. 
80.  Yale  Freshmen.  4;  1919.  0. 

A  dean  sweep  in  the  three  major 
races  at  New  London  on  June  83,  again 


put  the  Crimson  crew  ahead  of  the  Blue, 
for  Hanrard  has  now  won  28  to  Yale's  27 
of  the  annual  regattas.  The  Tictories  at 
New  London  were  the  dimax  of  a  brfl- 
liant  season  made  successful  by  a  com- 
bination of  ezoellent  material  and  the 
new  coaching  system  of  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Herrick,  '90,  and  William  Haines.  Al- 
though Princeton  beat  the  University  in 
the  first  race  of  the  year,  the  early  aeasoo 
saw  a  weU  devdoped  crew,  for  Harvard 
led  Cornell  by  nearly  two  lengths  in  the 
race  in  the  Charles  River  Basin.  The 
diief  acddent  of  the  season  was  the  loos 
of  K  B.  G.  Panon,  'IG,  one  of  the 
strcmgest  menon  the  squad,  who  gave  up 
rowing  on  his  doctor's  orders.  Tliroa^ 
the  season  there  were  few  changes  in  the 
crew  on  any  account,  the  first  day  at  Red 
Top  being  exceptional  in  that  A.  Potter, 
'17,  and  J.  C.  White,  '17,  were  both 
dropped  from  the  Umversity  boat. 

Victory  by  4i  lengths  over  Yale  in  the 
final  race  of  the  year  was  especially  not- 
able because  the  University  crew  covered 
the  4  miles  down-stream  in  20  min.,  2  sec., 
8  seconds  better  than  the  record  time  of 
the  Yale  crew  28  years  ago.  Harvard 
burst  into  the  lead  with  a  splendid  get- 
away, and  even  for  the  brief  moment  at 
the  eighth  of  a  mile  mark  when  Yale 
was  ahead,  the  University  boat  was  ob- 
viously stronger.  The  Blue  oarsmen 
made  many  mistakes.  Twice  Capt.  Low 
was  rowing  ahead  of  his  boat;  Meyer, 
number  7,  splashed  badly;  and  the  cox- 
swain steered  his  craft  almost  directly 
into  the  two-mile  flag.  On  the  contrary, 
C.  C.  Lund,  '16,  directed  the  Harvard 
boat  coolly,  and  every  man  was  polling 
a  long,  powerful  stroke. 

Hie  two  morning  victories  were  much 
doser  than  the  University's.  Yale  1919 
led  through  a  mile  and  a  half,  but 
lost  when  the  Freshmen  turned  loose 
their  great  reserve  power  in  a  final  ^urt 
Hie  second  crew  rowed  even  with  Yale 
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for  the  opening  balf-mile,  but  slowly 
puUed  away  and  led  by  a  length  at  the 
finish. 

The  first  day  ol  the  regatta  showed 
little  difference  between  the  two  univer- 
sities. The  Fkeshman  four-oared  was  vic- 
torious by  a  margin  of  3  lengths.  In 
spite  of  a  belated  q>urt,  however,  the 
Harvard  graduates  could  not  overcome 
the  early  lead  of  their  Yale  rivals. 

The  summary  of  the  regatta  follows: 

Official  Hmes, 

UNIVERSITY  EIGHTS. 

HarTwd*8  time  —  m,    t. 

Half-mile 2  30 

Mile 6  00 

Mile  and  a  balf 7  28 

Two  miles 10  03 

Two  and  one-hail  milei. 12  28 

Threemiles 14  68 

Thfee  and  one-half  railea 17  30 

Four  miloB 20  02 

Yale's  time  for  the  four  miles 20  17 

FRESHMAN  EIGHTS. 

Harvard.  Yaie. 

m.  B.    .  m.  B. 

HaUimIe 2  13  2  10 

Mile 4  39  435 

Mileandahalf 7  0S  7  03 

Twomiles 0  36  3-6  9  30 

SECOND  UNIVERSITY  EIGHTS. 

m.  t.  m.  t. 

Half-mile 2  28  2  28 

Mile 500  6  08 

Mile  and  a  haU 7  51  7  53 

Twomilee. 10  25  10  27 

FRESHMAN  FOURS. 
OnemOe 5  49  6  00 

GRADUATE?  EIGHT. 

Onemile 6  03  6  02 

The  orders  of  the  crews  were: 

Harvard.  — Bow,  H.  B.  Oabot,  '17.  of 
Brooldine;  2,  Oapt.  D.  P.  Morsan,  Jr.,  '16.  of 
New  York;  3,  J.  Taioott.  Jr.,  '16.  of  New  York; 
4.  J.  C.  White.  2d.  '17.  of  Boston;  5.  A.  Cool- 
idfle.  '17,  of  Booton;  6,  M.  Taylor,  '18.  of  Bos- 
ton; 7,  H.  A.  Qaimby,  '18,  of  Springfield; 
•tradce,  G.  C.  Lund,  '16,  of  Boston;  eoz.,  H.  L. 
F.  Erecer,  '16,  of  Fairfield,  Me. 

Folc  —  Bow,  E.  R.  N.  Harriman;  2.  M.  M. 
Whittlesey;  3.  Capt.  S.  Low.  2d;  4,  J.  R.  Shel- 
don; 6,  A.  D.  Starierant;  6,  J.  B.  Fitipatrick; 
7,  C.  Meyer;  stroke,  G.  F.  Lawrenee,  cox.,  T. 
Laihar. 

Hwrward  aaeanl.  —  Bow,  C.  Hisgiosoa,  '17, 


of  Boston;  2.  F.  W.  Bivk.  '16,  of  New  York; 
3,  R.  F.  Herrick,  Jr.,  '16.  of  Milton;  4.  T.  E. 
Stebbins,  '17.  of  New  York;  5.  J.  W.  Midden- 
dorf.  '16,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  6.  H.  S.  Midden- 
dorf,  '16.  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  7,  A.  Potter,  '17, 
of  BrookUne;  stroke,  R.  R.  Brown.  '17.  of 
Utica,  N.Y.;  cox,  A.  A.  Cameron,  '17,  of  West- 
ford. 

Yah  MocHid.  — Bow.  Hadley:  2,  Gilfillan; 
3,  Munson;  4,  Gamble;  6.  Fox;  6,  Kositsky; 
7.  MacNaughton;  stroke,  Hyatt;  cox..  Pratt. 

Harvard,  1919.  —  Bow,  A.  Thomdike.  Jr., 
of  Boston;  2,  W.  R.  Odeil.  of  Ghicaco.  111.; 

3.  C.  R.  Richards,  of  WashinKton,  D.C.;  4. 
G.  L.  Batchelder.  Jr.,  of  Medford;  6,  F.  Park- 
man,  of  Boston;  6,  F.  B.  Whitman,  of  Cam- 
bridge; 7,  G.  D.  T^ighton,  of  Tunekhanna.  Fa.; 
stroke,  Ckpt.  R.  S.  Emmet,  '19,  of  South  Sa- 
lem. N.Y.;  cox.,  D.  H.  Read,  of  New  York. 

Harvard  Onuhtaiet.  —  Bow,  R.  M.  Tappan, 
'08;  2,  E.  W.  Fariey,  '07;  3.  E.  C.  Baeon,  '10; 

4.  G.  Derby,  "96;  5,  J.  B.  Ayer,  '03;  6,  R.  W. 
Cutler.  '11;  7,  G.  F.  Stratton.  '13;  stroke,  B. 
Harwood,  '15;  eox..  C.  T.  Abdes,  '13. 

Yale  CfradwUev.  —  Bow,  W.  A.  Harriman, 
'14;  2.  H.  Street,  '14;  3,  T.  B.  Denegre.  '15; 
4.  F.  C.  Bugbee,  '13;  6,  H.  McHenry.  '15;  6,  C. 
Bennitt,  '15;  7,  C.  D.  VHman,  '15;  stroke, 
H.  Morse,  '16;  eox.,  P.  Bamum,  '12. 

Harvard  1919  four.  —  Bow.  Cobb;  2.  FVee- 
man;  3,  Brewer;  stroke,  Canfield;  eox.,  Mitch- 
eO. 

YaU  1919  four.  —Bow,  RandaU;  2.  Cobb;  3. 
Walker;  stroke,  Enden;  Cox..  Grieb. 

H.  B.  Cabot,  '17,  of  Brookline,  was 
elected  captain  of  the  University  crew 
for  next  year.  Cabot  rowed  at  bow  in 
the  first  boat  this  year,  and  in  1915 
pidled  at  number  7.  He  is  21  years  old, 
is  5  feet,  11  inches  taD,  and  weighs  172 
pounds. 

The  mid-season  regatta  of  May  80  in 
the  Charles  River  Basin  gave  Harvard 
four  victories  —  two  each  over  Cornell 
and  Yale.  Although  an  even  race  had 
been  expected  between  the  first  boats  of 
Harvard  and  ComeQ,  the  University 
got  away  with  a  half  length  lead  at  the 
start.  The  Cornell  oarsmen  exhausted 
themselves  with  a  40  strokes  to  the  min- 
ute pace  and  gradually  slipped  back,  so 
that  the  University  finished  a  full  two 
lengths  ahead.  The  V^eshmen  followed 
much  the  same  tactics  as  the  University, 
jumping  into  the  lead  and  crossing  the 
line  half  a  length  in  front  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 
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The  complete  summary  follows: 

Harvard-ConuU  Unitertity  eight  raet.  — 
Won  by  Harrard  (Stroke,  C.  C.  Lund.  *16; 
7.  H.  A.  Quimby,  *18: 6.  H.  S.  Middendorf,  *16; 
6.  J.  Talcott.  Jr.,  '16;  4,  D.  P.  Morgan,  'Id; 
3,  H.  B.  Cabot,  Jr.,  '17? 2.  J.  C.  White,  2d,  '17; 
bow,  A.  Potter,  Jr.,  '17;  cox.,  H.  L.  F.  Kr^cer, 
'16)  in  9  min.  47  sec.;  second,  Cornell  (Stroke, 
J.  L.  CoUyer;  7,  O.  E.  Lund;  6,  A.  A.  Cuahinc; 

6,  C.  A.  Worn;  4,  F.  Nelms,  Jr.;  3.  L.  Q.  Brow- 
er;  2,  R.  Q.  Bird;  bow,  £.  Femow;  coz.,  D.  H. 
Chanler,  Jr.)  in  9  min.,  54  mo. 

Hanard-Comett  Preahman  eight  nee.  — 
Won  by  Harvard  1919  (Stroke,  R.  S.  Enunet ;  7, 
F.  Parkman;  6.  G.  L.  Batohdder;  5.  A.  Thorn- 
dike.  Jr.;  4,  W.  R.  OdeU;  8,  C.  F.  Riohards; 
2,  F.  B.  Whitman;  bow,  D.  Leighton;  ooz.,  D. 
H.  Read)  in  9  min.  69  aec.;  second;  Cornell 
(Stroke.  A.  Aire;  7.  F.  E.  Quick;  6,  H.  A.  Short; 
5,  P.  B.  Chaae;  4,  C.  W.  Jefferson;  3,  W.  L. 
Webster;  2.  F.  A.  Pinooffs;  bow,  J.  K.  Aimea; 
eoz.,  F.  Hendrie)  in  10  min.,  1  sec. 

Hartard-YaU  champion  dan  crewe.  —  Won 
by  Sophomore  erew  (Stroke,  F.  G.  Balch,  Jr.; 

7,  D.  L.  Moody;  6,  P.M.  Cabot;  5,  T.  H.  Fish- 
er; 4,  C.  L.  Poor;  3,  W.  A.  Read.  Jr.;  2,  H.  O. 
Simonds;  bow,  S.  M.  Gray;  coz.,  M.  Hawkins) 
in  9  min..  56  sec.;  second,  Yale  junior  crew 
(Stroke,  Green;  7,  Lane;  6.  Landon;  5,  Bart- 
lett;  4,  Koehne;  3,  Dewing;  2,  Bsrme;  bow. 
Walker;  ooz.,  Oliver)  in  10  min.,  17  sec. 

Harvard- Yale  championship,  single  sculls.  — 
Won  by  N.  P.  Darling.  '17;  second,  S.  G. 
Gaillaid  (Yale);  third.  G.  F.  Talbot,  '16; 
fourth,  H.  S.  Duncombe  (Yale).  Time,  6  min. 
52  sec. 

The  results  of  other  spring  races  were: 

May  6.  —  1919  seconds  defeated  Ezeter  at 
Ezeter.  Time,  2  min.,  33  4-5  sec.,  for  half  mile. 

May  9.  —  1918  won  interdass  champion- 
ship in  the  Basic;  second,  1918  seconds;  third, 
1916;  fourth.  1917. 

May  IS.  —  Annual  Regatta  of  American 
Rowing  Association  on  Schuylkill  River,  Phila- 
delphia. N.  P.  Darling.  '17,  won  single  sculls 
championship.  University  seconds  beat  Yale 
third  erew  and  Princeton  seconds  in  their  heat, 
and  finished  second  to  Syracuse  in  the  Junior 
college  eight  race.  The  Union  Boat  Club  of 
Boston  won  the  Stewards'  Cup,  leading  the 
Yale  seconds  and  the  University  seconds  (the 
last  being  tired  by  their  two  previous  races). 

May  18.  —  Second  annual  Harvard  invita- 
tion regatta  in  the  Basin.  Piret  echool  fours .  — 
Won  by  Noble  and  Greenough;  second.  Brook- 
line  High.  Lead,  one  length.  Novice  etngles.  — 
Won  by  C.  D.  Murray,  '19;  second,  A.  Lippitt, 
'19;  third,  C.  O'Connor,  uC.  Lead,  one  foot. 
Centipede  race.  —  Won  by  Union  Boat  Club; 
second,  Weld  Boat  Club.  LMud,  one  length. 
School  eights. — Won  by  Noble  and  Greenough, 
second,  Rozbiuy  Latin.  Lead,  two  lengths. 
Wherry  race.  — Won  by  N.  L.  Harris,  '19; 
second,  E.  Holt,  '18.  Lead,  four  lengths.  Car- 
roll Cup  and  Junior  Singlee  (runner-up  con- 


sidered winner  of  Junior  singles).  —  Won  by 
N.  P.  Darling.  '17;  second,  J.  Hunt,  '19;  third. 
O.  F.  Talbot,  '16.  Lead,  five  lengths. 

The  University  track  team  lost  its  two 
spring  dual  meets  to  Yale  and  ComeQ 
and  finished  eighth  in  the  intercollegiate 
championship.  This  failure  can  be  di- 
rectly assigned  to  a  specific  fault  —  lack 
of  material  for  the  field  events.  In  the 
Yale  meet,  for  instance,  points  in  the 
running  events  were  exactly  divided,  but 
in  the  field  events  Harvard  made  only 
8}  to  Yale's  81}.  There  can  be  no  criti- 
cism of  the  coaching  system  <v  of  the 
work  of  the  members  of  the  squad.  The 
trouble  was  that,  though  the  experience 
of  1915  proved  the  possibilities  of  weld- 
ing a  team  out  of  a  mass  of  mediocre  ma- 
terial (provided  the  mass  were  great 
enough),  there  was  a  mere  handful  of 
candidates  for  the  field  events.  The  bulk 
of  the  team's  strength  lay  in  3  runners, 
W.  J.  Bingham,  *16,  E.  A.  Teschner,  '17, 
andW.Willcox,  Jr., '17.  Captain  Bmg- 
ham  won  the  half  mile  against  Cornell 
and  Yale.  In  the  intercollegiates  he 
pushed  Meredith  of  Pennsylvania  closely 
when  the  latter  broke  the  record,  Bing- 
ham's time  being  1  min.,  53  sec.,  the  fast- 
est half  ever  made  by  a  Harvard  man. 
Teschner  won  both  dashes  in  the  dual 
meets,  and  Willcoz  scored  two  victories 
in  the  440-yaid  race. 

The  summary  of  the  May  contests: 

At  Ithaea,  May  6, 
Cornell,  83;  Harvard,  34. 

100-yard  dash.  —  Won  by  E.  A.  Teschner, 
'17;  second.  Van  Winkle  (C.) ;  third.  W.  Moora 
'18.  Time,  10  sec. 

'  iiO-yard  daeh.  —  Won  by  E.  A.  Teschner, 
'17;  second.  Van  Winkle  (C);  third,  Bartsch 
(C).  Time,  22  sec. 

440-vord  dath.  —  Won  by  W.  Willcoz.  Jr., 
'17;  second.  Grim  (C);  third,  Shelton  (C). 
Time,  40  sec. 

880-yard  run.  —  Won  by  W.  J.  Bingham, 
'16;  second,  A.  Biddle,  '16;  third,  Beokwith 
(C).  Time,  1  min..  54  2^  sec. 
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OfM-mOe  run.  — Won  by  Windiuwle  (C); 
•econd,  Irish  (C);  tbiid,  R.  D.  Campbdl,  '17. 
Time,  4  min.,  23  4-5  aeo. 

Two-mil0  run.  —  Won  by  Potter  (C):  mo> 
ond.  HofiFmire  (C.) ;  third,  Corwith  (C).  Time, 
9  min.  35  3-5  sec. 

imh/ord  high  hurdU9,^W<m  by  Qubb 
(C):  eeoond.  Watt  (C);  third,  Millard  (C). 
Time,  15  2-5  sec. 

99(h/ard  Una  hurdUt.  —  Won  by  WaU  (C.) ; 
aeoond,  Acheson  (C);  third,  Lyford  (C). 
Time.  25  2-5  sec. 

High-jump. — Won  by  Richards  (C);  second, 
J.  O.  Johnstone,  *16;  third,  McLaren  (C.)  and 
Cady  (C.)  tied.  Height,  5  ft.,  11  34  in. 

PoU-vauU.  —  Won  by  Foes  (C.) ;  second,  G. 
G.  Haydock.  '16;  thiid,  Cheney  (C).  Hdcht. 
12  ft..  8  &4  in. 

Broad-jump.  —  Won  by  Culbertson  (C.) ; 
second,  H.W.  Minot.  '17;  third,  Richards  (C). 
Distance,  22  ft.,  5  in. 

■  Httmm,er-*hrovf.  —  Won  by  McCormick  (C.) ; 
second.  Jewett  (C);  third,  Hageman  (C). 
Dbtanee,  141  ft.,  9  in. 

Shot-^put.  —  Won  by  Richards  (C);  second, 
Howell  (C);  third,  Moore  (C).  Distanoe,  44 
ft,  6  in. 

At  Cambridge,  May  IS, 
Yale,  63i;  Harvard,  40}. 

100-yard  dash  —  FirH  heai.  —  Won  by  E. 
A.  Teechner.  '17;  second.  G.  E.  Keder  (Y.); 
third.  H.  I.  Treadway  (Y.).  Time,  10  sec 
Second  heat. --Won  by  C.  M.  Jones  (Y.); 
second,  H.  Berg  (Y.);  third,  C.  M.  Stewart 
(Y.).  Time,  10  1-5  sec.  Pinal  hecU.  —  Won  by 
£.  A.  Teechner,  *17;  second,  H.  I.  TVeadway 
(Y.);  third,  H.  Berg  (Y.).  Time,  9  4^  sec 
(equals  dual  record). 

IfKHford  high  hwrdlm.  —  PirH  Aeot.  —  Won 
by  J.  V.  FarweU  (Y.);  second,  H.  J.  Ckmlidge, 
*16.  Time.  16  3-6  sec.  Second  heat.  —  Won  by 
E.  L.  DaTis  (Y.);  seoGiid,  J.  J.  OfFutt  <Y.). 
Time,  16  2-5  sec.  Final  heat.  —  Won  by  J.  V. 
FarweU  (Y.);  second.  E.  L.  Davis  (Y.);  third, 
J.  J.  Offntt  (Y.).  Time,  16  1-5  sec 

One^mile  run. — Won  by  J.  W.  Overton  (Y.) ; 
second.  R.  D.  Campbell,  '17;  third,  J.  G.  Pnt^ 
nam  (Y.).   Time,  4  min..  25  sec. 

440^yard  daah.  —  Won  by  W.  Willcos,  Jr., 
'17;  second.  T.  R.  Pennypacker,  *16;  third.  J. 
L.  Davis  (Y.).  Time.  60  4-5  sec. 

890-vard  run.  —  Won  by  W.  J.  Bingham, 
'16;  second.  A.  O.  Barker  (Y.);  thirxi.  A.  Bid- 
die.  '16.  Time,  1  min.,  52  2-5  sec. 

MMO-yard  low  hurdlee.  —  Firel  heat.  —  Won 
by  J.  V.  FarweU  (Y.) ;  second.  F.  8.  AUen,  '16. 
Time,  26  aec.  Second  heat.  —  Won  by  H.  Pot- 
ter (Y.);  second.  A.  E.  Rowse,  *18.  Time, 
26  4-5  sec.  Fina/ A«a<.  —  Won  by  J.  V.  FarweU 
(Y.);  second,  F.  S.  AUen,  '16;  third,  A.  E. 
Rowse,  '18.  Time,  24  4-5  sec. 

M$0^lfard  daah.  FirH  heat.  —  Won  by  E.  A. 
Teechner,  '17;  second.  H.  I.  Treadway  (Y.); 
third,  G.  E.  Keeler  (Y.).  Time,  22  3-5  sec 
Second  *«a<.~Wo&  by  W.  Moore,  '18;  seo- 


ond,  W.  WiUcox,  Jr.,  '17;  third,  C.  M.  Stewart 
(Y.).  Time,  22  4-5  sec.  Final  heat.  — Won  by 
E.  A.  Teechner.  '17;  second.  H.  I.  Treadway 
(Y.);  third,  W.  WUlcox,  Jr.,  '17.  Time,  21  3-5 
sec 

TwMnile  run.  —Won  by  J.  W.  Overton  (Y.) ; 
second,  R.  H.  Davison,  M7;  third,  G.  A.  King, 
'18.  Time,  9  min.,  51  2-5 -sec. 

flAo«-ptrf.  —  Won  by  J.  M.  Braden  (Y.); 
second,  A.  T.  Lyman,  '16;  third,  H.  Schmidt 
CY.).  Distance.  43  ft..  11  in. 

High-jump.  — Won  by  W.  M.  Oler  (Y.); 
second,  J.  O.  Johnstone,  '16;  third,  G.  C.  Gif- 
ford  (Y.).   Height,  6  ft. 

PoU^eauU.  —  Tie  between  H.  8.  Buck  (Y.), 
J.  D.  Nagel  (Y.)  and  G.  G.  Haydock.  '16. 
Height,  12  ft.,  6  in. 

Broad-jump.  —  Won  by  F.  M.  Hampton 
(Y.);  second,  W.  M.  Oler  (Y.);  third,  G.  E. 
Nichols  (Y.).  Distance,  23  ft.,  3  1^  in. 

Hammer-ihrow.  —  Won  by  W.  T.  Brown 
(Y.);  second,  E.  R.  Roberto,  '16;  third,  J.  P. 
WaUen  (Y.).  Distance,  137  ft.,  5  1-2  in. 

InUrcoUegiaies  ai  Cambridge^ 

May  ee-er. 

ComeU.  45. 
Yale,  29. 
California,  22. 
Leiand  Standford,  22. 
Pennsylvania,  18. 
Dartmouth,  14. 
Michigan,  13. 
Harvard,  11. 
Princeton,  10 
Bowdoin,  5. 
Syracuse,  3. 
Penn.  State  2. 
M.I.T.,  1. 

lOChfOrd  daeh.  FirH  semi-final  heat.  —  Won 
by  £.  A.  Teechner  (H.) ;  second,  H.  E.  O'Brien 
(M.);  third,  A.  F.  Van  Winkle  (Cor.).  Time, 
10  1-5  sec.  Second  aemirfinal  heat.  —  Won  by 
W.  B.  Moore  (Prin.) ;  second,  H.  L.  Smith  (M.) ; 
third,  H.  I.  Treadway  (Y.).  Time  10  1-5  sec 
Final  heai.  —  Won  by  H.  L.  Smith  (M.);  sec- 
ond, W.  B.  Moore  (Prin.);  third,  E.  A.  Teech- 
ner (H.);  fourth,  A.  F.  Van  Winkle  (Cor.); 
fifth.  H.  I.  Treadway  (Y.)'.  Time,  10  sec.  \'.^ 

$BG-vard  dash.  First  semi-final  heat.  —  Won 
by  W.  B.  Moore  (Prin.) ;  second,  H.  I.  Tread- 
way (Y.);  third,  D.  W.  Coakley  (D.).  Time, 
22  sec.  Second  semi-final  heat.  —  Won  by  F. 
Kaufnoan  (Penn.) ;  second.  A.  F.  Van  Winkle 
(Cor.);  third,  H.  L.  Smith  (M.).  Time,  22 sec 

Final  heat.  —  Won  by  W.  B.  Moore  (Prin.) ; 
second,  H.  L.  Smith  (M.);  third,  A.  F.  Van- 
Winkle  (Cor.);  fourth,  H.  I.  Treadway  (Y.); 
fifth,  E.  Kaufman  (Penn.).  Time.  21  3^  sec. 

190^1/ard  hurdles.  FirH  semi-final  heat.  — 
Won  by  L.  E.  Gubb  (Cor.) ;  second,  F.  S.  Mur- 
ray (Stan.);  third,  L.  P.  Gowdy  (Swarth.); 
fourth.  J.  V.  FarweU  (Y.).  Time,  15  2-6  sec. 
Second  semi-final  hrat.  —  Won  by  T.  L.  Preble 
(Cal.);  second,  J.  K.  Norton,  (Stan.);  third.  F. 
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H.  Starr  (Cor.);  fourth,  E.  P.  Hammitt  (Penn. 
State).  Time.  15  2-6  sec.  Heal  for  third  and 
fourth  meti.  —  Won  by  J.  V.  Farwell  (Y.). 
Time,  15  3-5  sec.  Final  heat.  —  Won  by  F.  S. 
"Murray  (Stan.);  second,  L.  E.  Gubb  (Cor.); 
third,  T.  L.  Preble  (Cal.);  fourth,  J.  K.  Nor- 
ton (Stan.);  fifth.  J.  V.  Farwell  (Y.).  Time,  15 
sec.  (new  intercollesiate  record). 

gfn-jford  hurdles.  First  aemi-flnal  heat. — 
Won  by  F.  S.  Murray  (Stan.);  second.  J.  V. 
Farwell  (Y.);  third.  W.  A.  Savage  (Bow.); 
fourth.  A.  G.  Acheson  (Cor.).  Time,  24  1^  sec. 
Second  eemtrfinal  tieat.  —  Won  by  J.  K.  Nor- 
ton (Stan.) ;  second,  D.  M.  Brown  (Penn  State) ; 
third.  R,  Crawford  (Prin.);  fourth,  F.  S.  Allen 
(H.) .  Time.  24  4-5  sec.  Heat  for  third  and  fourth 
num.  —.Won  by  W.  A.  Savage  (Bow.).  Time, 
25  sec.  Final  heat.  —  Won  by  F.  S.  Murray 
(Stan.):  second.  J.  V.  FarweU  (Y.);  third.  J. 
K.  NortonXStan.) ;  fourth.  D.  M.  Brown  (Penn. 
State);  fifth.  W.  A.  Savage  (Bow.).  Time, 
24  1-5  see. 

4Jt(hfard  dash.  —  Won  by  J.  E.  Meredith 
(Penn.);  second,  E.  C.  Riley  (D.);  third.  W. 
D.  Crim  (Cor.);  fourth,  W.  WiUcox,  Jr.  (H.); 
fifth,  H.  J.  Richardson  (Prin.).  Time,  47  2-5 
sec.  (new  world's  record). 

88(Hfard  run.  —  Won  by  J.  E.  Meredith 
(Penn.);  second,  W.  J.  Bingham  (H.);  third, 
L.  C.  Scudder  (Penn.);  fourth.  G.  M.  Taylor 
(Cor.):  fifth.  C.  Peterson  (Syr.).  Time,  1  min., 
53  sec.  (new  intercoU^;iate  rec<^). 

On&miU  run.  —  Won  by  L.  V.  Windnagle 
(Cor.) ;  second.  H.  L.  Carroll  (M.) :  third.  J.  W. 
Overton  (Y.);  fourth.  P.  R.  Wilson  (Stan.); 
fifth,  R.  T.  Brown  (M.I.T.).  Time,  4  min.,  15 
sec. 

TwMnUe  run.  —  Won  by  D.  F.  Potter.  Jr. 
(Cor.);  second.  J.  S.  Hoffmire  (Ck>r.);  third.  E. 
Frey  (Cor.);  fourth.  J.  C.  Corwith  (Cor.)] 
fifth.  J.  T.  Putnam  (Y.).  Time,  9  min.,  32  2-5 
sec. 

High-jump.  —  Won  by  W.  M.  Oler,  Jr.  (Y.), 

6  ft.,  2 1-4  in. ;  second.  F.  L.  Maker  ((}al.).  6  ft., 
1  1-4  in.;  third,  tie  between  A.  W.  Richards 
(Cor.).  J.  O.  Johnstone  (H.),  and  C.  C.  Gif- 
ford  (Y.),  6  ft..  1-4  in. 

Broad-jump.  —  Won  by  H.  I.  Worthington 
(D.).  24  ft.,  1-4  in. ;  second.  W.  M.  Oler,  Jr.  (Y.), 
23  ft..  7  3-8  in.;  third.  W.  F.  Sisson  (Stan.),  23 
ft..  2  in.;  fourth.  F.  L.  Maker  (Cal.),  23  ft.. 
1  7-8  in.;  fifth.  F.  M.  Hampton  (Y.).  22  ft, 

7  1-4in- 

Pole^vauU.  —  Won  by  F.  K.  Foss  (Cor,).  12 
ft..  Sin.;  second,  tie  between  H.  S.  Buck  (Y.), 
J.  D.  Nagel  (Y.),  W.  I.  Newstctter  (Penn.),  E. 
L.  SeweU  (Penn.),  and  K.  R.  Curtis  (Syr.),  13 
ft.  4  in. 

Shot-put.— Won  by  H.  B.  Liversedge  (Cal.), 
46  ft.,  2  1-2  in.;  second,  C.  W.  Spears  (D.),  46 
ft.,  1  3-8  in.;  third,  A.  W.  Richards  (Cor.),  45 
it..  11  3-4  in.;  fourth,  E.  R.  Caughey  (Stan.), 
45  ft..  4  1-2 in.;  fifth.  J.  M.  Braden  (Y.),  45  ft., 
1-4  in. 

Hammer^row. — Won  by  C.X^.  Gildersleeve 
(CbI.),  155  ft.,  1  in.;  second,  G.  W.  Leadbetter 
(Bow.).  152  ft..  4  in.;  third.  D.  H.  Richardson 


(Cal.).  151  ft.,  0  1-2  in.;  fourth.  C.  F.  Hage- 
mann  (Cor.)  143  ft..  3  1-2  in.;  fifth.  C.  A.  Pud- 
rith  (D.,  143  ft.,  1-2  in. 

For  winning  places  in  the  dual  meet 
with  Yale  for  the  first  time,  the  follow- 
ing 8  members  of  the  team  were  awarded 
the  "H":  F.  S.  AUen,  '16,  of  Pelham 
Manor,  N.Y.;  R.  D.  CampbeU,  '17,  of 
Huntington,  W.Va.;  R.  H.  Davison,  '17, 
of  Boston;  G.  A.  King,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  A.  T.  Lyman,  Jr.,  '16,  of 
Boston;  T.  R.  Pennypacker,  '16,  of  Cam- 
bridge; E.  R.  Roberts,  '16,  of  CapeGirar- 
deau.  Mo.;  A.  ^.  Rowse,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Ar- 
lington. 

Tlie  captain  of  the  track  team  for 
1917  will  be  E.  A.  Teschner,  '17,  of  Law- 
renoe.  Teschner  was  captain  of  the  Exe- 
ter track  team  and  of  his  Freshman  team 
in  College.  For  two  years  he  has  been 
the  mainstay  in  both  dashes,  winning 
the  100-yard  event  against  Yale  this 
spring  in  the  time  of  9i  sec.  At  the  end 
of  the  Sophomore  competition,  P. 
Squibb,  '18,  of  Bemardsville,  N.J.,  and 
L.  B.  Leonard,  '18,  of  Lynn,  were  chosen 
second  assistant  managers  respectively  of 
the  track  and  cross-country  teams.  C. 
F.  Eatcm,  '17,  of  Marblehead,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  cross-country 
team  for  next  year  owing  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  J.  P.  Warburg,  '17.  of  Washmg- 
ton,  D.C.,  who  graduated  in  June. 

The  Freshman  interdormitory  cham- 
pionship on  May  19,  resulted  in  a  one- 
sided victory  for  the  Smith  Halls  team, 
the  scores  being:  Smith  77},  Gore  22), 
Standish,  17.  —  Exeter  won  the  annual 
interscholastic  meet  on  May  20,  with 
20)  points,  Worcester  Academy,  with 
19  points,  pressing  the  leaders  much 
more  closely  than  had  been  expected. 

Freshman  Team. 
Like  the  University  team,  the  Fresh- 
men lost  both  of  their  May  dual  meets. 
Curiously,  the  caxise  of  defeat  was  the 
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same  in  botli  cases.  The  Freshmen  held 
Yak  1919  nearly  even  en  the  track*  but 
flcofed  only  8}  points  in  the  5  fidd 
events.  H.  C.  Flower,  Jr.,  '19,  todc  first 
place  in  both  dashes  and  the  broad-jump 
at  New  Haven.  His  feat,  however,  was 
surpassed  by  Captain  Rodman  of  the 
Yale  freshmen,  who  won  the  high- jump, 
thot-put,  and  both  hurdle  races. 

The  summary  of  the  two  Freshman 
meets  follow: 

At  Exder,  May  6. 

Exeter,  63;  1919,  45. 

KXhford  da«^  — Won  by  Atha  (E.):  aee- 
ond,  H.  C.  Flower,  Jr..  '19;  third,  J.  W.  Cam- 
miBgB,  *19.  Tima,  10  1-5  mc. 

iJQ-yanl  At>A  hwdiet.-^  Won  by  Smith 
(E.) ;  second,  H.  W.  Rose, '  10 ;  third,  Mann  (E.) . 
Time,  16  4-5  see. 

44'lHfard  dckth.  —  Won  by  Bawden  (E.); 
second.  M.  A.  Shattu(^  '19;  third,  HaekeD 
(E.).  Time,  51  2-5  sec. 

On0^miU  run.  —  Won  by  O'Connell  (E.); 
second,  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  '10;  third,  C.  W. 
Alexander.  '10.  Time.  4  min.,  32  sec. 

SSfhford  run.  — Won  by  Williams  (£.); 
second.  Bawden  (E.);  third,  C.  C.  Bassett,  '10. 
Time.  1  min.,  58  sec. 

tiO-yard  low  hurdles.  —  Won  by'Smith  (E.) ; 
second,  G.  B.  Woods.  '19;  third,  F.  C.  Fish- 
back.  '10.  Time,  26  3-5  sec. 

aO-yard  da»h.  —  Won  by  Atha  (E.) ;  second, 
Bnehsbaom  (E.);  third,  H.  C.  Flower.  Jr.,  '10. 
Time.  23  1-5  sec. 

Highrjump. — Won  by  Whalen  (E.) ;  second, 
BofBngton  (E.)  and  A.  Perkins,  '10,  tied. 
Height.  6  ft.  « 

Shot'-pui.  —  Tie  between  Walker  (E.)  and 
C.  A.  Clark.  '10;  third,  Crantee  (E.).  Distance, 
43  ft.,  3  in. 

PoU-vauU.  —  Tie  between  Finn  (E.).  Rogers 
(E.),and  A.  Perkins,  '10.  Height,  10  ft..  3  1-2 
in. 

Hammer-throw.  —  Won  by  F.  W.  Hobbs, 
'10;  seoond.  V.  N.  H.  Bates,  '10;  third,  V.  HuU, 
'10.  Distance,  122  ft. 

Broad-jump.  —  Won  by  H.  C.  Flower.  Jr., 
U9;  seoond,  Prentiss  (E.);  third,  Ashley  (E.). 
Distance,  22  ft. 

At  New  Haven,  May  13. 
Yale  Freshmen,  55i;  1919,  48}. 

lOO-yard  dash.  —  Won  by  H.  C.  Flower.  Jr., 
'10;  seeood,  De  Cernea  (Y.) ;  third,  J.  W.  Cum- 
mings,  '10.  Time,  10  1-5  sec. 

tSO^yard  dash.  —  Won  by  H.  C.  Flower.  Jr., 
'10;  second,  Campbell  (Y.) ;  third,  J.  W.  Com- 
mings,  '10.  Time,  23  2-5  sec. 

440-vard  dasK  —  Won  by  M.  A.  Shattuck, 


'10;  second,  Ireland  (T.);  third,  Staekpole 
(Y.).  Time.  53  sec. 

SaO-vard  run.  —  Won  by  C.  C.  Baasett,  '10; 
second.  Cheel  (Y.);  third.  J.  M.  Greene,  '10. 
Time,  2  min.,  6  2^  sec. 

One-mils  run.  —  Won  by  E.  E.  Lucas,  '10; 
second,  G.  H.  Tilghman,  '10;  third.  C.  W. 
Alexander.  '10.  Time,  4  min..  44  2-5  see. 

Two-mOe  run,  —  Won  by  J.  D.  Hutchinson, 
'10;  seoond,  Stanley  (Y.);  third,  C.  G.  Brandt, 
'10.  Time.  10  min..  33  4-5  sec. 

IBO-yard  high  hurdUe.  —  Won  by  Rodman 
(Y.);  second.  Larkin  (Y.);  third,  H.  W.  Roae. 
'10.  Time,  15  4-5  sec. 

ftChford  lew  hurdles. —•  Won  by  Rodman 
(Y.);  second.  G.  B.  Woods,  '10;  third.  Simon- 
son  (Y.).  Time,  25  sec. 

High^mp.-^  Wan  by  Rodman  (Y.);  see* 
ond,  tie  between  A.  Perkins,  '10,  and  Potter 
(Y.).  Height,  5  ft..  10  in. 

Broad-jump.  —  Won  by  H.  C.  Flower.  Jr., 
'10;  second.  R.  O'N.  West.  '10;  third,  Simon- 
son  (Y.).  Distance.  21  ft.,  4  in. 

PoU^sauU.  —  Tie  between  8.  Potter.  K. 
Potter,  and  Keith  (aU  of  Yale).  Height,  10  ft., 
6  in. 

Shoi-put.  —  Won  by  Rodman  (Y.) ;  seoond, 
Thompson  (Y.);  third,  Berdan  (Y.).  Dis- 
tance. 30  ft.,  6  1-2  in. 

Hammer-ikrow. — Won  by  Morris  (Y.); 
second.  Coxe(Y.);  third.  Otis  (Y.).  Distance, 
107ft.,5in. 

Hie  dosing  month  of  the  tennis  season 
brought  continued  victories  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  Freshman  teams,  coming  to 
a  climax  with  the  double  defeat  of  Yale. 
Through  the  season  the  University  was 
never  beaten  by  a  college  team,  and  four 
times  during  May  alone  Harvard  regi»- 
tered  a  diut-out.  The  records  of  the 
teams  for  the  close  of  the  season  were: 

May    6.  —  H.,  8;  Dartmouth.  1. 
13.  —  H..  6;  Princeton,  3. 
15.  —  H.,  6;ComeU.  0. 
10.  —  H..  6;Penn..  O. 
20.  —  H..  0;  Hartford  C.  C,  0. 
24.  —  Longwood  C.  C,  7;  H..  2. 
27.  — H.,  7;  Yale.  2. 
30.  —  H.,  3;  Ldand  Stanford,  0. 

Second  Team. 
May  la  —  H.  2d,  5;  Tufts,  1. 

24.  —Longwood  C.C.  2d,  7;  H.  2d,  2. 


Freekman  Team. 

Biay    6.  —  1010,  0;  Exeter.  0. 

18.  —  Dartmouth  Freshmen,  4;  1010,  2. 
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May  20.  — 1010.  7;  Andover.  2. 
24.  —  1910.  9;  Milton«  0. 
;   27.  —  1010,  0;  Yale  FxMhxDen,  a 

The  scores  of  the  Yale  matches  follow: 

HarTard.7 ;  Yale,  2.  Simgin:  R.  N.  WiUiania, 
2d,  '16.  defeated  Weber.  6-2. 6-3;  Stoddard  de- 
feated O.  C.  Caner.  '17.  6-2. 3-6. 6-3;  W.  Raad. 
8d.  '17,  defeated  Hopkins.  4-6.  6-2.  6-2;  J.  S. 
Pfaffman.  '16.  defeated  Ball.  1-6.  7-5.  6-2;  H. 
G.  M.  KeUeher,  '18.  defeated  SelisMn,  7-0. 6-2. 
e-4;  W.  D.  D.  Morgan.  '18,  defeated  Kelley. 
6-3. 4-6,  6-4.  DoiMe$:  Doty  and  Peabody  (H.) 
defeated  Hopkins  and  BaU  <Y.),  6-2. 3-6. 10^; 
Weber  and  Stoddard  (Y.)  defeated  Williama 
and  Pfaffman  (H.).  6-8,  6-2.  6-1;  Caner  and 
Rand  (H.)  defeated  EeOey  and  Seligsom  CY.), 
6-4.  4-6,  6-2. 

1019.  9;  Yale  Freshmen.  0.  Single*:  R.  C. 
Rand.  '10.  defeated  Garland.  6-3,  6-3;  R.  H. 
KisMsU,  '10.  defeated  Hopkins,  6-2.  6-1;  F.  a 
RiteUe.  '10,  defeated  Aucur.  6-8. 6-4, 6^;  C.  J. 
Coulter,  '10,  defeated  Aohelis,  6-0.  6-3;  F.  M. 
Warburg,  '10.  defeated  Hammeraloui^.  7-5. 
6-2;  F.  W.  Hatch.  '19.  defeated  Porter.  6-8, 
1-6,  (K8.  D9ubU»:  Rand  and  KiaseU  (H.)  de- 
feated GarUnd  and  Hopkins  (Y.).  8-6,  6-4; 
Ritchie  and  Coulter  (H.)  defeated  Augur  and 
Hammersioui^,  9-7. 7-5;  Garrison  and  Steven- 
son (H.)  defeated  Aohelis  and  Porter,  6-4,  6-3. 


G.  C.  Caner,  '17,  of  Philadelphia,  IVu, 
who  has  been  playing  in  second  position 
on  the  1016  squad,  has  been  elected  cap- 
tain of  the  Uniyersity  team  tot  next 
year.  A.  D.  Weld,  '18,  of  Boston,  won 
the  competition  for  second  assistant 
manager;  R.  W.  Duel,  18,  of  New  York, 
the  runner-up,  becomes  manager  of  the 
second  team  for  next  year. 

B.  Kennedy,  uC.  won  the  spring  Col- 
lege championship  in  singles.  He  de- 
feated H.  Morgan,  '17,  in  the  final  round 
by  the  score  of  6-1,  4-«,  ft-4,  7-5.  —  An- 
dover  Academy  won  the  annual  inter- 
scholastic  tournament.  The  two  players 
to  reach  the  finals,  both  members  of  the 
winning  team,  were  H.  C.  Harrison,  of 
Montdair,  N.J.,  and  J.  M.  Weber,  of 
Chicago,  111.  By  beating  his  team-mate, 
6-1,  8-6,  6-2,  Harrison  becomes  the  Har- 
vard representative  at  the  national  inter- 
scholastic  tournament  in  September.  — 
Smith  Halls  won  the  Freshman  interdor- 
mitoiy  championship,  while  Gore  secured 


second  place  by  downing  Standish  4 
matches  to  1.  The  captains  of  the  teams 
were:  Smith  — G.  Towle,  '19,  of  An- 
dover;  Gore  —  Q.  A.  Shaw,  Jr.,  '19,  of 
Boston;  Standish— -W.  Piatt,  '19,  of 
New  York.  —  The  following  were  ap- 
pointed manager  and  assistant  manar 
ger  of  the  Freshman  team:  C.  £.  Hodges, 
Jr.,  '19,  of  Brookline,  and  F.  H.  Fisher, 
'19,  of  Hauppange,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

The  University  lacrosse  team  won  2  of 
its  league  matches,  against  Yale  and 
Hobart,  but  lost  to  Cornell  and  Stevens. 
The  Yale  game  was  the  first  ever  played 
between  the  two  universities  in  the 
Stadium.  Lacrosse  was  not  organised  at 
Yale  until  last  year,  and  the  1916  con- 
test was  played  in  New  Haven.  Harvard 
this  year  took  the  lead  in  the  first  half, 
and  Yale's  rally  in  the  second  half  was 
stopped  by  the  excellent  goal-tending  of 
Crane. 

Hie  scores  for  the  year: 

May  13.  —  Stevens,  2;  H..  1. 
17.  --  H.,  10;  Hobart,  4. 
20.  — Cornell,  5;  H.,  2. 
27.  —  H.,  2;  Yale,  1. 

Hie  line-ups  for  the  Yale  game  were: 
Harvard.  Tale. 

Crane,  g.  g..  Levy 

Birch,  Black,  p.  p.,  Sayre 

O'Ndl.  c.p.  o.p..  Church 

Beal,  Id.  Id.,  Osgood 

Sullivan,  2d.  2d.,  Spacer 

MiUer.  3d.  Sd.,  Bennett 

Freer,  o.  c,  Lambert 

Dampman,  Flu,  3a.  3a.,  Robfrts 

Hebb,  2a.  2a.,  Manning,  Townsend 

Nash,  la.  la..  Hatch 

Shaughneesy,  McLean,  Snow,  i.h. 

i.h.,  OHw 
Fhinxen,  o.h.  o.h.,  Blum 

The  Freshman  lacrosse  team  split  even 
in  a  2-game  series,  with  Andover,  losing 
5  to  2  on  May  10,  and  winning  5  to  0  on 
May  27.  J.  D.  Hale,  '19,  of  South  Bos- 
ton was  elected  captain  of  the  1919 
players. 
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Except  for  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
foookline  Country  Club,  the  University 
go]f  team  had  a  dear  record  during  May. 
Comen,  the  only  college  to  oppose  Har- 
vard, was  beaten,  5  to  1,  J.  W.  Hubbell, 
'17,  defeating  J.  Dewitt  in  the  feature 
matdi  on  the  twenty-first  greeU;  The 
individual  scores  of  the  Cornell  contest 
follow:  J.  G.  Heybum,  '16;  (captain), 
defeated  C.  T.  Lansing  (C),  «  and  5;  J. 
W.  HubbeU,  '17,  defeated  J.  Dewitt  (C), 
«lst  hole;  D.  D.  Cook  (C.)  defeated  L. 
H.  Canan,  '17, 4  and  S;  W.[P.  Hunt,  '16, 
defeated  E.  B.  Cook  (C),  1  up;  G.  A. 
McCook,  '16,  defeated  H.  Wyman  (C), 
1  up;  P.  I.  Amory,  '17,  defeated  H.  J. 
Bradley  (C),  2  up. 

The  matches  played  during  May  re- 
ralted  as  follows: 

M«r  12  —  H..  6;  Cornell  1. 

18.  —  Brookline  C.C.,  5;  H..  4. 

19.  —  H..  4,  Fall  River  C.C.  8. 

20.  —  H..  4;  Rhode  Island  C.C.  8. 

L.  H.  Canan,  '17,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  who 
has  been  manager  of  the  University  team 
for  2  years,  has  been  elected  captain  for 
1917. 

The  University  rifle  team's  xecord  dur- 
ing the  past  season  gave  it  second  place 
in  the  intercollegiate  ranking,  with  a 
total  of  12,623  out  of  a  possible  13,000 
points.  Columbia  finished  first  with 
12,654.  H.  R.  Guild,  '17,  of  Boston,  has 
been  elected  captain  for  1917.  —  C.  E. 
Wright,  *18,  of  Newton,  established  a 
new  college  strength  test  record  of  1486.9 
points.  The  old  mark  of  1442.4  was  made 
by  G.  A.  Percy,  '18,  of  Arlington.  —  B. 
Horween,  '18,  of  Chicago,  Bl.,  was 
awarded  the  Graduates'  Cup  for  the 
best  performance  oi  kicking  in  a  contest 
held  during  the  spring  football  season. 

A  new  triangular  agreement  on  eli- 
gibility was  adopted  by  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton.  While  most  of  the  tedi- 


nical  restrictions  of  the  old  code  are  main- 
tained, the  new  rules  are  designed  to  give 
the  trianguhtf  committee  great  freedom 
in  passing  on  such  matters  as  summer 
baseball  or  receiving  money  for  athletics, 
with  the  idea  that  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment is  to  be  enforced.  The  text  of  the 
agreement  follows: 

With  a  yiew  to  keeping  the  spirit  and  the 
assodatione  of  profeeaionaliani  out  of  college 
eports  without  the  unreasonable  hampering  of 
them  by  the  mere  letter  of  rules,  and  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  in  mutual  confidence  at 
these  three  universities  the  same  theory  and 
practice  in  matters  of  eligibility,  we  adopt  the 
following  statement  of  prindpleiB:  — 

1.  No  man  who  has  ever  received  any  pe> 
cuniary  reward  or  its  equivalent  by  reason  of 
his  connection  with  athletics  —  whether  for 
playing,  coaching  or  acting  as  teacher  in  any 
branch  of  sport  or  engaging  therein  in  any 
capacity  —  shall  represent  his  university  in 
any  athletic  team  or  crew,  except  that  any 
University  Committee  on  EligiUlity  may, 
subjeot  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Chainnen,^  permit  such  participation  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  by  men  who  might 
technically  be  debarred  under  the  letter  of  the 
rule*  but  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Univep- 
aity  Committee  on  Eligibility,  have  not  com- 
merdaliaed  their  athletic  ability  or  offended 
against  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  provision. 

2.  No  student  shaU  represent  his  univer» 
sity  in  any  athletic  team  or  crew  who  receivee 
from  others  than  thoae  on  whom  he  is  natur- 
ally dependent  for  financial  support  money  or 
the  equivalent  of  money,  such  as  board  and 
lodging,  etc.,  unless  the  source  and  character 
of  these  gifts  or  payments  to  him  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  University  Committee  on  Eli^ 
bility,  subjeot  to  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chairmen,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  not  accrued  to  him  primarily  because  of 
his  ability  as  an  athlete.  Cases  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  advance  to  the  University  Commit- 
tee on  Eligilnlity.  A  student  who  takes  part  in 
summer  baseball  or  in  the  work  of  a  summer 
eamp,  for  example,  without  first  securing  the 
approval  of  the  University  Committee  on  Eli- 
gibility for  his  plans.  Jeopardises  his  right 
thereafter  to  represent  his  university  in  any 
team  or  crow. 

The  University  Committee  on  Eligibility 
shall  have  power,  however,  to  grant  permis- 
sion in  advance  to  a  student  to  engage  in  ath- 
letics, whether  during  term  time  or  vacation, 

1  The  Committee  of  the  Chairmen  shall  be 
composed  of  the  three  Chairmen  of  the  local 
Committee  on  Eligibility,  or  of  members  of 
the  respective  faculties  appointed  to  represent 
the  three  Committees  on  Eligibility  and  the 
Athletic  AsBodationa. 
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aa  the  repreBcntative  of  an  organisatioa  not 
connected  with  the  univeraity,  under  such 
conditions  not  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
rule  aa  it  may  approve.  It  may  atoo  decide 
cases  involving  unintentional,  technical  or 
trivial  violations  of  the  foregoing  rules,  which 
are  intended  to  prevent  discrimination  either 
for  or  against  a  student  because  he  is  an  athlete. 

3.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship  in  a  univeraity  team  or  crew  until  he  has 
completed  satisfactorily  a  full  year's  work  at 
the  university  and  has  satis6ed  the  require- 
ments  for  advancement  with  his  class  as  deter- 
mined by  the  faculty. 

4.  No  student  shall  compete  in  interooUe- 
fi^te  athletics  in  a  university  team  or  crew  for 
more  than  three  academic  years,  but  the  year 
or  years  during  which  a  man  may  have  repre- 
sented any  university  or  college  other  than 
Harvard*  Yale  or  Princeton  in  a  university 
team  or  crew  shall  be  counted  as  a  part  d  the 
three-year  period  of  representation  only  in  the 
jsame  sport  in  which  he  has  competed.  In  no 
ease,  however,  shall  any  student  represent 
Harvard,  Ydle,  ot  Prinoetcm  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  in  a  university  team  or  crew  in  more 
than  three  di£Ferent  academic  years. 

5.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  a  univer- 
sity or  freshman  team  or  crew  unless  he  is  in 
good  scholastic  standing  at  his  university  as 
determined  by  the  faculty  of  that  institution. 

6.  No  student  in  a  graduate  school  or  in  a 
professional  school  of  graduate  standing  shaU 


be  eligible  for  membership  in  a  univeraity  team 
or  erew." 

7.  No  student  who  has,  while  enrolled  in  an- 
other university  or  college,  taken  part  in  oom- 
petitive  athletics  as  a  member  of  his  univerrity 
or  college  or  class  team  or  crew,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  membership  in  freshman  teams  or  crews. 

Only  those  institutions  which  are  named  in 
the  "Carnegie  List"  as  universities  or  colleges 
shall  be  regarded  as  such  in  the  application  of 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

8.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship iif  any  university  team  or  crew  who  has 
lost  his  class  standing  because  of  deficiencies  in 
scholarship,  or  because  of  university  discipline, 
until  after  one  year  from  the  time  at  whidi  he 
lost  his  class  standing,  unless  in  the  mean  time 
he  shaU  have  been  restored  to  his  former  class 
standing  by  action  of  his  university  faculty. 

In  the  administration  of  this  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  in 
June,  1916.  it  is  intended  that  th^e  shall  be  a 
fnaximum  of  self-government  in  athletic  matr 
ten  in  each  university,  but  it  shall  be  under- 
stood that  questions  of  interpretaticxi  and 
enf croement  of  the  rules  and  all  questions  in- 
vcJved  in  the  athletic  relations  of  the  univer- 
sities may  be  si^mitted  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Chairmen  by  any  one  of  the  said  univeni- 
ties. 

Six  months'  notice  shall  be  required  for  with- 
drawal from  this  agreement  by  any  one  of  these 
universities. 


THE  GEADUATES. 


HARVARD  CLUBS. 

▲JB80CIATBD  RABVABD  CLUB8. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Anociated  Harvard  Clubs  was  held  in 
Pittsburg  on  May  19  and  20.  About  440 
were  present,  representing  the  various 
constituent  clubs,  and  classes  from  1855 
to  1916.  The  guests  were  C.  E.  E.  Child- 
ers,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Aberdeen.  Headquarters 
were  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  and 
there  the  meetings  were  held. 

The  first  business  session  opened  at 
10.30  A.M.  on  the  19th,  President  Thomas 
W.  Lamont  in  the  chair.  The  business 
consisted  of  short  introductory  remarks 
by  the  President  and  the  reports  from 


the  Vice-Presidents,  representing  differ- 
ent sections  as  follows:  Edward  A.  Hani- 
man,  '88,  New  England;  Herbert  L 
Clark,  *87,  Eastern  Division;  P.  S.  Mc- 
Donald, L.S.  *11  (in  the  absence  of  Da- 
vid Fentress,  '09),  Southern  Division; 
Parmely  W.  Herrick,  '04,  Central  Divi- 
sion; Secretary  Grossman  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  A.  C.  Smith,  '87),  Western  Di- 
vision; H.  A.  Leekley,  *96,  Southwestern 
Division;  William  Thomas,  '73,  Pacific 
Division;  Secretary  Grossman  read  a  let- 
ter from  J.  H.  Hyde,  for  the  European 
Division.  Following  the  reading  of  the 
sectional  reports  a  very  interesting  re- 
port was  presented  by  the  Secretary,  £. 
M.  Grossman,  '96.  He  recommended 
that  full  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Aasociated  Clubs  be  printed  annuaUy  in 
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tlie  Alvrnni  Bulleiin,  in  a  spedal  number, 
and  this  recommendation  was  unani- 
mously  adopted.  (This  first  supplemen- 
tary number  of  the  Bulletin,  giving  a  mt- 
baiim  report  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting 
was  issued  at  Commencement.)  The  re- 
port of  the  Treasurer,  G.  C.  Kimball,  '00, 
was  next  presented  and  then  the  reports 
of  the  various  committees,  ss  f  oHows :  Dr. 
P.  J.  Eaton,  '88,  Committee  on  Nominsr 
tion  of  Overseers;  J.  D.  Greene,  '96,  Com- 
mittee on  Service  to  the  University  (the 
conclusion  of  this  admirable  report  is 
printed  kter);  F.  W.  Burlingham,  '91, 
Committee  on  Scholarships;  discussion 
an  this  report  consumed  the  rest  of  the 
morning  session.  The  second  session  was 
at  2.30  p.m.  L.  S.  Seavems,  '10,  presented 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Song 
Book;  A.  T.  Perkins, '87,  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee <m  the  Woric  and  Expenses  of  the 
Secretary's  Office;  and  Secretary  Gross- 
man, for  Francis  Rogers,  '91,  that  of  the 
Oxnmittee  on  Musical  Chibs.  Most  of 
the  afternoon  session  was  taken  up  with 
a  speech  by  President  Lowell  and  discus- 
sion on  points  raised  therein.  In  the 
evening  there  was  an  informal  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Shenley.  At  the  meeting  on 
Saturday  morning  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  following  offi- 
cers, who  were  unanimously  elected: 
President,  Frederick  W.  Burlingham,  '91, 
of  Chicago;  vice-presidents,  F.  C.  Weld, 
"SO,  of  Lowell  (New  England  Division), 
H.  L.  Clark,  '87,  of  PhiUulelphia  (East- 
em  Division),  Parmely  W.  Herrick,  '04, 
of  CleveUnd  (Central  Division),  A.  C. 
Smith,  '87,  of  Omaha  (Western  Divi- 
sion), H.  A.  Leekley,  '96,  of  Muskogee, 
Okla.  (Southwestern  Division),  P.  S. 
McDonald,  L.S.  '11,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
(Southern  Division),  Daniel  Kelleher, 
"as,  of  Seattle,  Wash.  (Pacific  Division), 
J.  H.  Hyde,  '98,  of  Paris,  France  (Euro- 
pean Division);  secretary  B.  M.  Gross- 
man, '96,  of  St.  Louis;  treasurer,  G.  C. 


Kimball  '00,  of  Pittsburg.  F.  A.  Delano, 
'85,  Amory  Hodges,  '74,  and  C.  B.  Wilby, 
'70,  escorted  the  new  President  to  the 
chair.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Western  Pennyslvania  for  its 
hospitality  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  rest  of  Saturday  was  spent  at  the 
Alleghany  Country  Club  at  Sewickley 
Heights,  sixteen  miles  out  of  the  city, 
the  Club  being  reached  by  automobiles. 
At  the  banquet  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel  in  the  evening,  W.  H.  R.  Hilliard, 
President  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  was  toastmaster,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  Pres.  Lowell,  '77, 
Major-Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  M.D.  '84, 
Msjor  H.  L.  Higginson,  '55,  R.  S.  Foes, 
•08,  T.  W.  Lamont,  '9«,  and  F.  W.  Bur- 
lingham, '91. 

There  were  many  excellent  tpoccbtBB 
made  at  the  meeting,  but  that  of  J.  D. 
Greene,  *96,  undoubtedly  stmck  the  high- 
est note.  It  strack,  more  sharply  perhaps 
than  any  other,  the  theme  of  service,  not 
only  to  the  University  but  to  the  nation, 
and  this  is  the  spirit,  so  often  dominating 
the  gatherings  of  the  Associated  Harvsrd 
Clubs,  which  makes  them  so  important  in 
far  more  than  a  local  sense.  Mr.  Greene's 
speech  ended  as  follows,  on  Harvard  men 
ascitisens: 

Last  year's  oommittae  made  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  Harvard  men  to  realise  their  reapooai- 
bilitiea  as  citisens  through  their  club  organiaa- 
tiooa  and  aotiyitiea  aa  well  as  by  their  individ- 
ual aervioe.  The  meeting  at  San  Franciseo  did 
not  deem  it  wise  that  the  Aasociated  Harrard 
Clubs  should  at  that  time  make  any  apwsiSc 
recommendation  aa  to  action,  but  the  sense  of 
the  delegates  was  manifestly  very  strongly  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  idea.  It  is  certain- 
ly much  to  be  deaired  that  Harvard  Clubs 
should  seise  every  opportunity  for  such  asso- 
ciated support  of  good  causes,  —  civic,  chari- 
table, educational,  — aa  they  itaay  with  pro- 
priety give.  One  of  the  best  evidences  they  can 
furnish  of  a  truly  liberal  spirit  is  showing  an 
interest  in  all  forms  of  education,  public  and 
private,  lower  and  higher,  in  the  states  or  lo- 
calities in  which  they  live.  The  most  enthosi- 
aatic  and  extravagant  devotion  to  Harvard 
must  concede  the  primary  dependanoe  of  near- 
ly every  state  upon  the  educational  iastitu- 
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tioDfl  rapported  by  its  citiiena.  It  is  a  proper 
source  of  gratifieatioD  to  see  Harvard  men  in 
all  parte  of  the  country  serving  on  boards  of 
trustees  or  regents  of  other  universities,  or  set- 
ting an  example  of  liberality  in  the  way  of  fi- 
nancial support.  Loyalty  to  such  civic  duty  is 
the  finest  fruit  of  loyalty  to  Harvard. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  civic  duty  worthy 
at  all  times  of  the  consideration  of  Harvard 
men,  and,  indeed,  of  all  university  graduates 
who  recognise  their  responsibilities  as  educated 
men.  I  refer  to  the  importance  to  our  political 
life  of  enlisting  men  of  imcompromising  ideal- 
ism. The  doctrine  that  college  men  should  go 
into  politics  has  had  no  lack  of  advocacy  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  too  often 
has  the  exhortation  to  be  practical  rather  than 
visionary  or  academic  beat  interpreted  to 
mean  that  they  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
minor  compromises  of  principle  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  larger  issues  for  which  their  in- 
fluence should  be  exerted.  College  men  should 
be  intelligent  enough  to  realise  that  all  progress, 
by  legislation  or  otherwise,  requiring  tiie  coop- 
eration of  men  of  different  minds  is  the  result 
of  concession  and  adjustment  Half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread.  But  they  should  also 
realise  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  oompro- 
mising  a  moral  principle.  You  either  hold  to 
it  or  you  abandon  it.  The  man  who,  to  save 
lis  political  neck,  barters  his  vote  on  matters 
which  he  may  regard  as  of  minor  importance 
for  the  sake  of  securing  support  for  the  larger 
issues  which  he  flatters  himself  he  has  been 
providentially  called  to  defend,  may,  indeed, 
survive  as  a  politician,  but  he  cannot  survive 
as  a  man  of  honor.  The  idea  that  the  country's 
salvation  depends  upon  one's  own  survival  in 
politics  is  illusory.  What  the  country  really 
needs  is  the  conspicuous  example,  given  by 
those  men  who  have  had  the  greatest  educa- 
tional advantages,  of  willingness  to  go  down  to 
defeat  on  small  issues  as  well  as  large.  The 
chances  are  that  such  exhibitions  of  inde- 
pendence would  quite  as  often  be  rewarded  by 
ultimate  success  as  by  defeat.  The  man  who 
ventures  all  in  a  matter  of  principle  is  quite 
likely  to  be  the  man  who  saves  all. 

The  ix'opriety  of  these  observations  at  this 
critical  stage  in  our  national  affairs  should  need 
no  apology.  If  there  has  been  disappointment 
on  all  sides,  and  entirely  apart  from  the  ssrm- 
pathies  felt  by  different  elements  in  our  pop- 
ulation toward  the  European  struggle,  with 
the  extent  to  which  our  public  men  have  met 
the  demands  of  intelligent,  dignified  and  honor- 
able statesmanship,  is  it  not  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  elections  to  the  national  legislature 
have  usually  been  determined  not  by  issues  of 
broad  national  policy,  but  by  the  parochial  if 
not  sordid  issues  of  the  pork  barrel,  the  tariff, 
and  the  spoils  of  office,  to  say  nothing  of  ap- 
peals to  dass  prejudice  and  to  the  purely  seU- 
ish  interests  of  capital  or  labor?  Campaigns 
conducted  on  such  issues  are  a  poor  training 
for  politicians  suddenly  confronted  by  respon- 
dbiUties  calling  for  the  highest  statesmanship. 


Does  not  the  present  crisis  make  an  undeni- 
able call  upon  men  of  all  parties,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  educated  men,  to  choose  as  their 
representatives,  whether  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans, Proff^ssives  or  Socialists,  men  who 
shall  worthily  express,  in  harmony  or  in  honest 
disagreement,  the  mind  of  the  nation  in  respect 
to  the  great  issues  of  the  present  struggle  and 
of  the  far-reaching  political  and  economic  out- 
growths of  that  struggle?  Surely  the  greatest 
service  that  the  Harvard  alumni  can  render  to 
their  University  is  by  doing  their  part  as  dti- 
sens,  as  politicians,  and  as  statesmen  in  con- 
tributing to  this  fundamental  kind  of  prepared- 
ness, —  the  preparedness  of  men  of  education 
and  influence  to  do  all  and  risk  all  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  uncompromising  idealism  for  which 
Harvard  stands. 


NEW  TOBK  CITT. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Club  for  the  year 
beginning  in  May,  1916,  are  as  follows: 
President-emeritus,  Joseph  Hodges 
Choate,  '52;  pres.,  Francis  R.  Appleton, 
•75;  vioe-pres..  Evert  Jansen  Wendell, 
*82;  sec.,  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98;  treas., 
John  W.  Prentiss,  '98;  hoard  ofmanagerr. 
(to  serve  until  May,  1917)  C.  D.  Didcey, 
'82,  Franklin  Remington,  '87,  Nicholas 
Biddle,  '00,  Crawford  Blagden,  02,  £. 
Gerry  Chadwick,  '04;  (to  serve  until 
May,  1918)  James  Byrne,  '77,  Francis 
Rogers,  '91,  A.  M.  White,  '92,  Arthur 
Woods,  '92,  Alfred  StiUman,  2d.  '03;  (to 
serve  until  May,  1919)  Amory  G. 
Hodges.  '74,  Walter  Caiy,  '98,  E.  G. 
Merrill,  '95,  WiUiam  Woodward,  '98, 
Anton  H.  Schefer,  '03;  commiUee  on  adr 
missions:  (to  serve  until  May,  1917)  T. 
W.  Slocum,  '90.  F.R.  Outerbridge,  '96, 
B.  S.  Prentice,  '05,  R.  W.  Morgan,  '10, 
Richard  Whitney,  '11,  Paul  Cushman, 
'13,  J.  K.  Hodges,  '14;  (to  serve  until 
May,  1918)  G.  B.  de  Gersdorff,  '98,  J.  G. 
King,  '89,  W.  K.  Brice,  '95.  D.  F.  Mur- 
phy, '97,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  '99,  J.  L. 
Derby,  '08,  E.  P.  Currier.  '09;  (to  serve 
until  May,  1919)  Gilman  Collamore,  '93, 
H.  S.  Satterlee,  '96,  W.  M.  Chadboume, 
'00,  J.  D.  Peabody.  '06,  J.  H.  Ijams,  '07, 
De  Coursey  Fales,  '11,  G.  P.  De  Vcau, 
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'14;  house  committee:  J.  Otto  Stack,  chair- 
man, '05,  E.  R.  Marvin,  '99,  Crawford 
Blagden,  '02,  E.  G.  Chadwick,  '04, 
Richard  Whitney,  '11;  auditing  comr- 
mittee:  E.  G.  Merrill,  chairman,  *95,  J. 

D.  Greene,  '96,  William  Woodward,  '98; 
committee  on  literature  and  art:  W.  M. 
Kendall,  chairman,  '76,  F.  R.  Halsey, 
•68.  E.  S.  Martin,  '77,  E.  J.  WendcU.  '82, 
Gilman  Collamore,  '93,  J.  D.  Greene,  '96, 

E.  H.  Wells,  '97,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  '99; 
chorister:  Francis  Rogers,  '91;  committee 
on  appointments:  L.  P.  Marvin,  chair- 
man, '98,  R.  W.  Williams,  sec.,  '09, 
GrinneU  Willis,  '70,  A.  H.  Cutler,  '70, 
E.  J.  Wendell,  '82,  W.  K.  Draper,  '85, 
E.  L.  Winthiop,  Jr.,  ^85,  Franklin  Rem- 
ington, '87,  T.  W.  Slocum,  '90,  Arthur 
Woods,  '92,  Walter  Cary,  '93.  F.  R. 
Martin,  '93,  Eliot  Tuckerman,  '94,  £.  H. 
Fool  '95,  E.  G.  Merrill,  '95,  J.  D. 
Greene,  '96.  E.  H.  Wells,  '97,  M.  S. 
Barger,  '98,  S.  L.  Fuller,  '98.  J.  W.  Pren- 
tiss, '98,  W.  H.  Wheelodc  '98,  A.  R. 
Campbell,  '99,  G.  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  '99, 
J.  C.  McCall,  '99,  Nicholas  Biddle,  '00, 
Thomas  Crimmins,  '00,  D.  G.  Harris, 
•00,  Ralph  PuUtzer,  '00,  T.  H.  Whit- 
n^,  '00,  H.  B.  Ckrk,  '01,  L.  C.  Clark, 
Jr..  '02,  J.  P.  H.  Perry,  '03,  H.  N. 
Strauss,  '03,  W.  P.  Blagden,  '04,  J.  Otto 
Stack,  '05,  W.  S.  Seamans.  Jr.,  '11; 
squash  committee:  Alfred  Stillman,  2d, 
•03,  chairman,  E.  DuF.  Irving,  '09; 
finance  committee:  A.  G.  Hodges,  '74, 
G.  R.  Sheldon,  '79,  J.  P.  Morgan,  '89, 
George  Bhigden,  '90,  T.  W.  Lamont,  '92, 
A.  M.  White,  '92,  E.  G.  MerriU,  '95,  J. 
A.  StiUman.  '96,  F.  M.  Weld.  '97,  S.  L. 
Fuller,  '98,  G.  H.  Kinnicutt,  '98.  J.  W. 
Prentiss.  '98.  William  Woodward,  '98, 
G.  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  '99,  A.  J.  Sheldon,  '01, 
C.  S.  Sargent,  '02;  committee  on  civic 
and  social  work:  J.  D.  Greene,  chair- 
man, '96,  E.  J.  Wendell,  '82,  Richard 
Derby,  '03,  E.  S.  Blagden,  '08,  R.  W. 
Williams,  sec,  '09. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  on 
May  26,  the  Harvard  Alumni  Chorus, 
of  some  seventy  voices,  gave  a  most  ex- 
cellent concert  in  Harvard  Hall.  The 
Chorus  sang  in  the  gallery  with  very 
good  effect.  At  this  meeting  Amoiy  G. 
Hodges,  '74,  retired  as  president,  after 
three  years  of  active  and  useful  service 
as  president  and  two  years  as  vice-presi- 
dent. During  the  three  years  of  Mr. 
Hodges's  presidency  the  large  addition 
to  the  Clubhouse  has  been  constructed 
and  the  Club  has  been  successfully 
launched  on  its  career  of  broader  use- 
fulness to  the  Harvard  Alumni.  Mr. 
Hodges  is  succeeded  by  Francis  R, 
Appleton.  '75,  who  was  vice-president 
of  the  Club  from  1909  to  1911,  and  again 
from  1913  to  1916.  Mr.  Appleton  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  largely  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  Harvard  Hall  and 
the  extension  of  the  original  Club  to 
45th  Street.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  conunittee  on  literature 
and  art.  The  new  vice-president  is 
Evert  Jansen  Wendell.  '82.  whose  devo- 
tion to  Harvard  interests  in  general  and 
to  the  Harvard  Club  in  particular  is 
known  to  every  Harvard  graduate.  Mr. 
Wendell  becomes  an  officer  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  having  served  as  secretary 
with  eminent  success  from  1888  to  1895. 
During  that  period  the  Harvard  Club 
built  its  first  Clubhouse  at  27  and  29 
West  44th  Street. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Club 
on  March  10,  Prof.  Charles  Townsend 
Copeland,  '82,  read  delightfully  from 
Kipling  and  O.  Henry;  on  March  15, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Harvard 
Club  and  of  the  Harvard  Engineering 
Society  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  G.  Doug- 
las Wardrop,  editor  of  the  Aerial  Age, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  The  War 
in  the  Air";  on  March  27,  Hon.  John 
Purroy  Mitchel,  Mayor  of  the  City  ol 
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New  York,  spoke  in  Hftrvard  Hall  to  a 
large  assemblage;  on  April  6,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Plattsburg  Regiment  and 
of  the  Harvard  Club,  Mr.  William 
Menkel,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
American  Review  of  Bemetps,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "  Aircraft  in  the 
Great  War";  on  April  7,  Mr.  A.  John 
Gallishaw  spoke  on  the  **  Gallipoli  Cam- 
paign *';  on  April  10,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Harvard  Committee  on  Civic  and 
Social  Work,  Hon.  Arthur  Woods,  '9«, 
Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  '97,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Safford,  '94,  organist  at  St. 
George's  Episcopal  Church,  spoke  on 
"Social  Service  ";  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Club  on  April  14,  the  Harvard 
Musical  Clubs  gave  thdr  annual  con- 
cert; on  April  24,  Mr.  George  Leland 
Hunter,  *89,  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
on  "  Tapestries,"  describing  in  detail  the 
Cyrus  the  Great  tapestries  now  hanging 
in  Harvard  Hall;  on  May  1  some  1500 
members  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Platts- 
burg Regiment  attended  a  mass  meeting 
at  which  the  speakers  induded  Major- 
Gcneral  Leonard  Wood,  M.D.  '84, 
Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitcfael,  Police 
Commissioner  Arthur  Woods,  '92,  Ma- 
jor Harry  H.  Bandholt«,  U.S.A.,  Hon. 
Henry  H.  Curran,  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  Robert  Bacon,  *80;  on  May  12, 
Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director-General 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  spoke  on 
**  The  New  Pan- Americanism;  Its  Mean- 
ing to  the  Americas."  The  meetings  for 
the  year  closed  with  the  annual  meeting 
on  May  26. 

The  New  York  men  who  went  to 
Pittsburgh  entertained  the  Boston  dele- 
gation at  an  informal  dinner  at  the  Club 
on  Thursday,  May  18,  after  which  the 
combined  Pittsburgh  pilgrims  took  a 
special  train  to  Pittsburgh.    The  Club 


also  had  a  special  train  to  the  Harvard- 
Yale  Boat  Races  on  June  2S. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  dated  May  1,  1916,  contains 
many  interesting  facts.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Club  on  May  1  was  4165,  of 
whom  1961  were  resident  and  2204 
non-resident  members.  The  increase  in 
facilities  of  the  Club  warrants  a  large 
increase  in  its  membership,  and  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  William  M.  Chad- 
bourne,  '00,  is  secretaiy,  has  been 
appointed  to  assist  in  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  Club.  It  is  de^red 
that  every  eligible  Harvard  man  living 
in  or  about  New  York  be  a  member  of 
the  Club  so  that  it  may  have  a  really 
complete  roster  of  New  York  graduates. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  non-residents 
throughout  the  country  will  appreciate 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Club 
and  will  want  to  come  into  the  fold.  It 
is  so  much  more  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
stay  at  the  Harvard  Club  on  a  visit  to 
New  York  than  at  any  hotel,  and  to  have 
a  New  York  home,  that  it  is  believed 
that  any  non-resident  who  visits  New 
York  even  occasionally  will  appreciate 
the  desirability  of  being  a  non-resident 
member. 

The  library  now  has  11,857  books  and 
pamphlets,  many  of  them  by  Harvard 
men. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appointments  142  positions 
were  filled,  of  which  79  were  permanent " 
and  63  of  a  temporary  nature.  The 
approximate  aggregate  annual  earnings 
for  the  permanent  positions  were 
$54,544.00,  and  for  the  temporary  posi- 
tions $18,720.00.  The  chau-man  of  the 
committee  is  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98, 
and  the  secretaiy  Ralph  W.  Williams 
*09,  who  is  in  active  charge  of  the  work. 
The  committee  has  already  furnished 
ample  evidence  of  its  usefulness,  but  is 
anxious  to  increase  its  service  materi- 
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ally.  It  appeals  to  aO  Harvard  men  who 
know  of  business  vacancies  to  oommun- 
.  icate  with  Mr.  Williams  at  the  Harvard 
Club»  and  it  will  be  glad  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible  to  obtain  positions 
for  Harvard  men  out  of  employment. 
The  Naval  Plattsburg  was  promoted 
in  New  York  by  a  meeting  in  Harvaid 
Hall  on  June  9,  1916,  at  which  Hon. 
f'ranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  '04,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood,  U.S.A.,  M.D.  '84,  lieu- 
tenantrCommander  F.  T.  Evans,  Ad- 
miral Heim,  and  other  naval  officers 
spoke.  The  New  Yoric  Committee  was 
largely  composed  of  Harvard  men, 
including  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  '90,  chair- 
man, Paul  L.  Hammond,  '06,  secretary, 
David  M.  Goodrich,  '98,  and  George  F. 
Baker,  Jr.,  '99.  In  this  preparedness 
movement,  as  in  the  Plattsburg  move- 
ment. Harvard  men  have  been  well 
to  the  front. 

Langdon  P.  Marvin^  '98,  Sec 

NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

V  The  personal  news  is  oompOed  from  Id- 
fonnatioik  forniahed  by  the  ClaM  Secretaries 
and  by  the  Secretaries  of  Harvard  dubs  and 
Associations,  and  from  other  reliable  sources. 
The  value  of  this  department  might  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  Harvard  men  everywhere  would, 
contribute  to  it.  Responsibility  for  errors 
should  rest  with  the  Editor. 

V*  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
assign  recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper 
Class,  since  many  who  call  themselves  class- 
mates take  their  degrees  in  different  years.  It 
sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
news  furnished  by  the  Secretaries,  the  Class 
rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  is  not 
strictly  followed. 

V  Much  additional  personal  news  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Clubs,  in 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers'  Records,  and 
in  the  University  Notes. 

1849. 

Horace  Davis,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  from  1887  to  1890, 
died  in  San  Francisco  on  July  13,  1916. 
He  was  bom  in  1881  and  after  graduat- 


99 

ing  from  Harvard  intended  to  take  up 
the  profession  of  law,  but  in  1852  de- 
cided to  leave  Worcester,  where  he  was 
bom,  and  move  to  California.  There  he 
became  a  manufacturer  and,  aside  from 
his  business  took  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  at 
one  time  and  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Stanford  University, 
the  author  of  Ameriean  ConstUutions 
and  of  a  book  on  Shakespeare's  Son^ 
nOs,  was  a  member  of  various  learned 
societies,  through  whidi  he  kq>t  always 
closely  in  touch  with  his  native  New 
England,  and  was  at  one  time  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Society.  In  1911  Harvard  gave  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  Mr.  Davis  was  one 
of  the  best  known  dtiaens  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

1853. 
Chaxleg  Jackson  Paine  was  bom  at 
Boston,  Aug.  26, 1838,  and  died  at  his 
summer  home  in  Weston,  Aug.  12, 
1916.  His  father  was  Charles  Cush- 
ing  Paine,  '27,  a  grandson  of  Robert 
Treat  Paine  (H.U.  1749),  who  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a  Signer  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  Two  other 
sons  of  Charles  Cushing  Paine  were 
William  Cushing  Paine,  '54,  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  *55,  both  dis- 
tinguished as  citizens  and  scholars. 
The  father  began  life  as  a  lawyer  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  later  married 
Fanny  Cabot  Jackson,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Charles  Jackson  (H.U.  1798)  — 
who  was  a  Fellow  of  Harvard  College 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  They  resided  at  Bos- 
ton, afterwards,  in  1844,  acquiring  at 
Pride's  Crossing  on  West's  Beach  in 
Beverly,  the  extensive  colonial  farm 
of  Isaac  Prince,  bounded  by  the  sum- 
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mer  estates  of  Charles  Greely  Loring 
(H.U.  '12)  and  Franklin  Haven  — 
these  three,  with  Colonel  Harry  Lee 
(H.U.  '36).  Franklin  Dexter  (H.U. 
*12),  and  John  Glen  King  (H.U.  W). 
being  the  pioneers  of  the  summer 
colony  at  Beverly  Farms.  Beach- 
rights  here  have  been  much  in  litiga- 
tion, in  which  the  old  colonial  names 
of  Pride,  Woodbury,  Obcr,  Larcom, 
and  Thissel  have  figured  largely.  En- 
tering the  Boston  Latin  School  in 
1843,  Charles  J.  Paine  found  himself 
fitted  for  college  as  early  as  1848.  But 
being  thought  too  young  for  Cam- 
bridge at  the  age  of  15,  he  divided  the 
next  year  between  study  and  duck-shoot- 
ing at  Beverly  Farms  and  entered,  in 
1849,  the  Harvard  Class  of  '53.  He 
had  a  Greek  Oration  at  Commence- 
ment. Upon  graduation  he  took  up 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Ruf  us 
Choate  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suf- 
folk Bar  in  1856.  Parts  of  the  year 
185^  and  1857  he  passed  in  Europe, 
and,  on  returning,  began  practice  at 
St.  Louis,  but  later  resumed  it  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  residing  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  As  early  as 
Sept.  5,  1861,  he  was  authorized  to 
recruit  a  company,  was  in  camp  at 
Lynnfield,  Sept.  23,  and  was  mustered 
in,  as  Captain  of  Company  I,  Twenty- 
second  Massachusetts  (the  "  Henry 
Wilson  "  Regiment),  on  Oct.  8.  That 
winter  he  was  stationed  in  the  de- 
fenses of  Washington.  In  January. 
1862,  he  received  from  the  War  De- 
partment, without  the  intervention 
of  Massachusetts,  a  commission  as 
Major  of  the  /*  Eastern  Bay  State 
Regiment,*'  so  called,  which  became 
later  the  Massachusetts  Thirtieth. 
He  went  with  it  to  Ship  Island.  The 
organization  of  the  regiment  was 
ignored  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
authorities,  and  a  conflict  with  Gen- 


eral Butler  resulted,  in  which  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  leaned  much  on  Colonel 
Albert  Gallatin  Browne,  '53,  his  mili- 
tary secretary.  While  he  was  at  Ship 
Island,  Major,  later  General,  John  C. 
Palfrey,  '63,  was  stationed  there  as 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  defenses. 
From  this  date  General  Paine's  career 
in  the  army  was  continuous  and  dis- 
tinguished. His  account  of  it,  contrib- 
uted to  the  Class  Records,  is  unique 
and  thrilling.  Malaria,  typhoid, 
mustang-breaking,  wounds,  reported 
death,  drilling  confirmed  Jay- Hawkers 
for  the  Federal  service,  — all  these 
figure  in  the  stirring  picture.  Twice 
he  commanded  cavalry  brigades,  — 
for  a  considerable  time  raw  regiments 
of  black  recruits,  —  at  Fort  Fisher 
and  at  Wilmington,  a  colored  divi- 
sion; at  Newmarket,  Ya.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  he  led  a  black  division  into 
action.  So  marked  was  the  behavior, 
under  fire,  of  this  Third  Division  of 
the  Eighteenth  Corps,  that  it  was 
selected  as  one  of  two  divisions  or- 
dered, after  the  first  fiasco,  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Fisher.  "  For  meritori- 
ous and  valuable  service"  in  that 
important  capture,  Paine  received  the 
rank,  by  Brevet,  of  Major-GeneraL 
When  the  Civil  War  veterans  paraded 
before  Governor  Andrew  in  front  of 
the  State  House,  on  Dec.  22, 1865,  and 
there  surrendered  the  battle-flags. 
General  Paine  was  in  command  of 
one  third  of  the  State  quota.  He  re- 
mained in  service  until  1866,  retain- 
ing his  command  at  Newbern.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  Paine  married,  in 
March,  1867,  Miss  Julia  Bryant,  a 
daughter  of  John  Bryant,  Jr.,  '30,  of 
Boston.  She  died  on  Sept.  14,  1907. 
They  made  their  city  residence  at  87 
Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston.  General 
Paine  leaves  children  —  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.    To  his  subse- 
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quent  career  as  the  first  yachtsman  of 
the  land,  Paine  had  a  strange  initia- 
tion. Duck-shooting  seems  to  have 
had  an  early  fascination  for  him.  On 
one  of  his  solitary  sporting  bouts  off 
the  North  Shore,  with  which  he  di- 
verted his  Thanksgiving  vacations,  he 
was  overturned  in  a  dory  by  the  recoil 
of  his  fowling-piece,  and  for  five  hours 
drifted  helplessly  about  seated  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  His  condition  he 
describes  as  "  disabled  from  chill/' 
The  aged  proprietor  of  Misery  Island* 
whose  eyes  were  always  wandering 
seaward,  descried  what  he  took  to  be  a 
dog  floating  out  to  sea  on  a  plank, 
and,  being  a  kindly  man,  he  took  pity 
on  the  forlorn  creature.  Recourse  to 
his  glass  discovered  the  truth,  and 
succor  was  hurried  forward,  but  it 
reached  Paine  none  too  soon.  Paine's 
love  of  water-sports  was  congenital. 
Naturally  he  rowed  in  the  "  Victori- 
ous Nine,"  who,  in  1852,  at  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  in  the  first  intercol- 
legiate contest,  bore  the  Harvard 
colors  in  triumph  across  the  line. 
Twenty-five  years  later  he  began  to 
show  himself  the  great  designer  as  well 
as  the  great  sailor.  He  bought  the 
Zephyr,  and  then  the  Halcyon,  and 
had  some  success,  through  change  of 
rig  and  otherwise,  in  converting  these 
two  slow  yachts  into  fast  ones.  In 
1884,  the  Genesta  challenged,  and 
General  Paine  was  one  of  a  little  syn- 
dicate who  secured  Burgess,  '71,  the 
marine  architect,  and  produced  the 
Puritan.  In  this  defender,  acting  as 
sailing  master,  Paine  carried  the  flag 
to  the  front.  Next  year  came  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  OalaUa,  General  Paine, 
at  his  own  cost,  brought  out  the  May- 
flower, and  was  rewarded  for  his  public- 
spirited  effort  with  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory. Then  Lord  Dunraven  chal- 
lenged with  the   Thittle,    And  once 


more  Paine  and  Burgess  sent  home' 
the  champion  defeated,  having  lost  the 
cup  to  the  Volunteer,  The  impression 
was  gaining  ground  that  any  yacht 
became  fast  when  it  had  Paine  at  the 
helm.  With  him  the  knack  of  trim- 
ming sail  was  a  fine  art.  His  repeated 
successes  did  not  fail  of  due  applause. 
After  the  third  of  these  triumphs,  in 
which  Burgess  claimed  a  share  only  as 
the  General's  "  Executive  OflBcer," 
the  city  of  Boston  tendered  a  public 
reception  to  the  distinguished  pair  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  of  this  ovation, 
unique  in  its  kind  and  largely  attended, 
and  addressed  by  a  strange  variety  of 
enthusiasts,  a  detailed  account  was 
issued  by  the  city,  in  an  elegant  vol- 
ume, bearing  the  title  of  The  Paine- 
Burgees  Testimonial.  —  Edward  Rey- 
nolds Andrews,  '53,  died  Aug.  6, 1916, 
at  his  hillside  farm  at  Putney  in  south- 
ern Vermont,  where  be  occupied  him- 
self pleasurably,  for  the  last  decade  of 
his  life,  with  agricultural  experiments, 
and  especially  in  the  rearing  of  a  herd 
of  thoroughbred  Guernsey  cows  which 
was  the  admiration  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  was  born,  Dec.  22,  1831. 
The  coincidence  of  his  birth  with  the 
day  of  the  arrival  at  Plymouth  did  not 
escape  notice,  and  was  recalled  in 
these  pages  on  the  recurrence  of  his 
birthday  some  years  ago,  in  verses 
wherein  he  was  hailed  as  the  **  Pilgrim 
Father,"  a  designation  warranted  by 
the  abundant  snow-white  hair  and 
beard  which,  added  to  his  high  color 
and  dignified,  strong,  ample  figure, 
made  up  for  him  a  striking  personal- 
ity. His  presence  was  patriarchal  in 
the  extreme.  His  mother  was  a  Rey- 
nolds, and  he  inherited  the  sturdy 
frame  which  was  so  marked  a  feature 
of  that  race.  His  father  was  William 
Turell  Andrews  (II.U.  '12).  a  Fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy  and, 
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for  four  years,  the  successor  of  Eliot's 
father  in  the  treasurership  of  the  Col- 
lege. Andrews  was  born  on  an  old 
estate  now  occupied  by  the  modern 
buildings  of  the  **  Jordan  Marsh  " 
business  block,  and  was  fitted  for  Col- 
lege, between  1844  and  1849,  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  where  his  cousin, 
John  PhiUips  Reynolds,  was  then  an 
Usher.  In  his  Freshman  year,  he 
roomed  at  the  residence  on  Brattle 
Street  of  the  widow  of  Longfellow's 
**  Village  Blacksmith,"  and  later  in  the 
College  grounds.  He  was  one  of  a 
half-dozen  classmates  who  wrote  his 
own  life  in  the  Record  of  the  Class, 
printed  in  1913.  From  this  sketch  we 
gather  an  interesting  account  of  his 
long  and  varied  career.  He  had  lived, 
at  sundry  times,  in  New  York  City,  — 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  —  in  Paris,  — 
and  in  Boston  as  manager  for  eastern 
New  England  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Society,  and  also  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany. In  the  Norfolk  enterprise,  he 
had  scarcely  completed  a  plant  for 
kyanizing  lumber,  when  it  burned 
down.  In  October,  1853,  when  just 
out  of  College,  he  left  home  for  a  two 
years'  sojourn  in  Europe,  passed  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  British  Isles. 
Foreign  travel  was  not  then  so  com- 
mon a  thing  as  it  has  become.  Stage- 
coaching  over  the  ideal  turnpike 
roads  was  not  then  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  he  availed  himself  largely  of  its 
possibilities.  In  the  little  American 
colony  which  he  found  at  Rome,  and 
with  which  he  dined  daily  at  the 
Restaurant  L6pr^  he  met  Crawford, 
the  sculptor,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
success.  Miss  Sarah  H.  Addoms,  of 
New  York,  was  also  of  his  traveling 
party,  and  to  her  he  became  engaged. 
They  were  married  in  December, 
1854.  She  died  in  1893,  leaving  three 


children,  who  survive  him.  On  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1856,  he  en- 
tered on  a  business  career  in  Boston* 
but  it  failed  to  interest  him,  upon 
which  he  bought  a  farm  in  West  Rox- 
bury  and  tried  the  experiment  of 
"  Gentleman  Farming."  This  en- 
grossed him  until  1866,  and  from  the 
day  of  its  abandonment  he  was 
haunted  with  the  fancy  that  he  could 
never  be  content  until  he  got  "  back 
to  the  soil."  The  hope  survived 
through  his  ten  years'  experience  of 
Paris  as  a  banker,  when  he  had  a  busi- 
ness bureau  in  the  shadow  of  the  Ven- 
dome  Column,  taking  his  daily  ride  or 
drive  in  the  Bois,  and  when  he  was 
able  to  secure  for  his  children  the  best 
opportunities  of  European  schooling, 
such  as  a  suburban  farm  could  not 
command.  The  experience  of  Andrews 
during  and  just  after  the  Paris  Com- 
mune was  whoDy  unique,  and  is  so 
graphically  detailed  in  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Class  Records  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  try  to  paraphrase  it 
for  these  pages.  In  1875  he  returned  to 
Boston.  One  of  the  pleasing  experi- 
ences he  records  was  the  Point  Shirley 
Dinner,  given  by  Clark  to  Eliot,  on 
the  completion  of  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  latter's  Presidency  in 
1889.  At  that  time  Andrews  was  in- 
terested in  amateur  photography,  and 
took  a  picture  of  the  Class  as  it  ap- 
peared on  that  occasion  when  gath- 
ered, to  the  number  of  twenty-seven, 
on  the  beach.  The  use  of  the  camera 
was  new  when  the  Class  of  '53  was 
graduated.  And  the  product  was 
known  as  the  "  crystaUotype."  '53  was 
the  first  Class  to  use  it,  under  the 
skilful  art  of  Whipple.  Later,  about 
1893,  Andrews  got  together,  so  far  as 
he  could,  pictures  of  the  surviving  and 
deceased  members  and,  bound  up  with 
these  reproductions  of  the  "crystallo- 
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types  *'  taken  at  graduation,  —  a  gal- 
lery which  Crocker  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  to  every  Class 
member,  and  which  called  forth  very 
general  remark  as  a  suggestive  study 
in  the  development  of  the  human 
face.  In  1896  Andrews  became  a 
member  of  a  club  of  Boston  business 
men  interested  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  of  which  Clark  was  the 
enthusiastic  secretary,  and  which  met 
for  monthly  dinners  at  Col.  Crock- 
ett's hospitable  Stage  House  on  Brom- 
field  Street,  where  the  great,  paved 
courtyard,  surrounded  by  ample 
stables,  kept  alive  the  traditions  of 
the  old-time  tavern.  It  was  largely  a 
resort  of  farmers  and  others  from  New 
Hampshire.  A  Methodist  Churdi  has 
succeeded  it.  Here  Andrews  revived 
his  interest  in  farming,  and  in  1906  he 
succeeded  in  buying  an  old  farm  at 
Putney,  where,  after  extending  the 
buildings,  he  began  his  experiments 
in  raising  alfalfa  and  tobacco  and 
turnips  and  potatoes,  and  in  develop- 
ing the  large  herd  of  Guernseys  which 
became  the  pride  of  the  section.  He 
had  a  sunny  nature,  and  a  hospitable 
instinct  which  enabled  him  to  enjoy 
seeing  as  well  as  contributing  to  the 
enjoyments  of  others.  In  this  indul- 
gence of  his  passion  for  farming  he 
passed  the  last  ten  years  of  life,  sur- 
rounded by  his  children  and  looking 
abroad  upon  views  enchantingly 
charming,  thus  realising  to  a  rare  de- 
gree, the  dream  of  early  days. 

1856. 
Jbhbmiah  Smith,  8ee^ 
4  Berkeley  St..  Ciunbridae. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Class  Commit- 
tee, David  P.  Kimball,  invited  all  the 
members  to  celebrate  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary by  lunching  at  his  house,  in 
Boston,  on  June  21.   Five,  out  of  thir* 


teen  survivors,  were  present.  Of  the 
absentees,  one  was  seriously  ill,  two 
are  permanent  residents  of  Europe,  and 
three  live  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  New  England.  —  Rev.  Charles 
JXaiytB  died  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  23, 
1916.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
George  R.  Noyes  and  Eliza  Wheeler 
(Buttrick)  Noyes;  and  was  born  in 
Petersham,  Oct.  86,  1835.  The  famUy 
removed  to  Cambridge  upon  his  father's 
appointment  as  Professor  in  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School.  Charles  prepared 
for  College  at  the  Hopkins  Classical 
School,  and  at  the  Cambridge  High 
SchooL  In  College  he  was  a  fair  scholar, 
and  conspicuous  as  a  football  player. 
If  **  teams  "  had  then  existed,  he  would 
probably  have  been  a  member  of  one. 
In  1856,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School,  graduating  in  1859.  His  first 
place  of  s^vice  was  at  Brighton,  Mass., 
from  1860  to  1864.  Compelled  by  iU 
health  to  resign,  he  afterwards  served 
as  Post  Chaplain  at  Galloupe's  Isknd, 
Boston  Harbor.  Upon  returning  to  regu- 
lar ministerial  work,  he  preached  at 
various  times  at  New  Orleans,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Fortbuid,  Or.  His  principal 
pastorates  were  at  Northfidd,  Mass., 
Clinton,  Mass.,  and  North  Andover, 
Mass.  His  last  parish  was  North  An- 
dover, where  he  preached  from  1884  to 
1904,  when  he  resigned  from  active  du- 
ties, and  became  pastor  emeritus.  The 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  North  An- 
dover  Parish,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Noyes,  say  of  him  (inter  alia):  **  He 
lived  his  creed  day  by  day  and  was 
respected  in  all  sides  for  the  vigor  of  his 
opinion  and  for  his  readiness  to  cham- 
pion whatever  cause  won  his  conviction. 
Thus  while  he  was  preeminently  the 
scholar  and  preacher,  and  parish  minis- 
ter, he  was  also  a  man  among  men,  and 
was  well  known  and  respected  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  immediate  parish." 
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He  was  married  Jan.  5»  1860,  to  Mary 
L.  Hyde,  daughter  of  Isaac  Hyde  of 
Cambridge,  who  survives  him.  His  old- 
est daughter,  Mary  £.  Noyes,  was  mar- 
ried to  E.  C.  Forbes,  of  Clinton,  Mass., 
and  died  Oct.  «1, 1892,  leaving  children. 
His  daughter,  Eklith  R.  Noyes,  is  mar- 
ried to  Charles  D.  White,  formerly  of 
Winchendon  Mass.,  now  of  Norwich, 
Conn.  His  son,  George  R.  Noyes,  who 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Harvard 
in  1894,  is  now  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  resides  at 
Berkley,  Cal.  — William  Pttrsons  died 
in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  June  2, 1916.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  and  Georgiana 
Brackett  (Messer)  Parsons,  and  was 
bom  in  Gloucester,  Oct.  12, 1835.  After 
being  a  pupil  at  Weisse's  German  Board- 
ing School  in  Roxbury  and  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  he  finished  fitting  for  Col- 
lege at  the  private  school  of  Mr.  David 
B.  Power.  After  graduation,  he  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  From  1869  to  1875,  he  was 
at  Charleston,  West  Va.,  where  he  was 
interested  in  a  woolen  mill,  a  flour  mill, 
and  a  steamboat.  In  1876  he  went  to 
Chicago,  and  carried  on  the  lumber 
business  in  the  firm  of  Parsons  & 
Foster.  About  1886  he  gave  up  busi- 
ness, and  afterwards  traveled  a  good 
deal  on  account  of  his  wife's  health. 
For  some  years  he  spent  the  summer  at 
Seattle,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  San 
Francisco.  His  later  years  were  passed 
at  Berkeley,  Cal.  He  was  married  in 
Cincinnati,  March  9, 1871,  to  Georgiana 
Williamson,  daughter  of  William  and 
Lucy  Williamson.  She  died  in  Seattle, 
Aug.  27, 1902.  Parsons  was  originally  a 
vigorous  and  active  man,  but  for  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  helpless 
invalid.  One  who  saw  much  of  him  in 
those  invalid  days  says:  "  He  was  always 
patient  and  thoughtful  of  others,  and 
at  all  times  quite  cheerful.  And  though 


the  last  years  of  his  life  were  very  quiet 
and  secluded,  still  he  seemed  contented 
and  happy." 

1858. 
FiBHKB  Ames,  See,, 
Bedford. 
The  Class  met  at  an  informal  lunch- 
eon at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  June  21, 
1916.    Present  —  Gideon  Allen,  Fisher 
Ames,  Alanson  Bigelow,  Dr.  Robert  T. 
Edes,  Samuel  S.  Green  and  Winslow 
Warren.  The  Class  lost  no  member  dur- 
ing the  year. 

1859. 
Prop.  C.  J.  White,  Sec., 
6  Prescott  Hall.  Cambridge. 

Pelham  Warren  Ames  died  in  San 
Francisco,  May  9, 1916.  He  was  the  son 
of  Seth  (H.  C.  1825)  and  Margaret 
Stevenson  (Bradford)  Ames,  and  was 
fittedforCollege by T. G.  Bradford (H.  C. 
1822)  in  Boston.  After  graduation,  he 
at  first  taught  school  and  private  pupils. 
In  July,  1861,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Navy 
as  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster,  serving 
on  board  the  U.S.  Supply-Ship  Can- 
necticul,  which  carried  supplies  to  the 
entire  blockading  force,  until  Dec.,  1862, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  the  U.S.S. 
Saginaw,  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  re- 
signing in  May,  1866.  For  the  next 
six  years  he  was  in  business  in  Boston. 
In  1872  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel 
Co.  until  1889.  He  became  Asst.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works 
in  1888,  and  Secretary  in  1895.  He  was 
also  Secretary  of  the  Torrens  Title  Com- 
pany. His  house  was  destroyed  in  the 
earthquake  of  1906.  In  1907  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  was  in  business 
for  a  year,  when  his  health  failed.  He 
returned  to  California  in  1914.  While 
in  San  Francisco,  he  was,  at  different 
times.    Treasurer*    >^oe-Fresident  and 
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President  of  the  Harvard  Club,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  a  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
M.O.L.L.U.S.  He  was  married,  Oct. 
18,  1865,  to  Augusta  Wood,  daughter 
of  William  Hooper  of  San  Francisco. 
Of  their  seven  children,  two  died  in 
childhood;  a  daughter,  Alice,  is  the  wife 
of  T.  H.  Bobbins,  '90;  another,  Ger- 
trude, is  married  to  R.  W.  Wood,  '91;  a 
son,  Alden,  graduated  at  the  Etarvard 
Law  School  in  1911.  Mrs.  Ames  died  a 
few  months  ago. 

1861. 
A.  N.  Habdt,  See^ 
Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 
Elilm  Chauocey  died  on  May  16  after 
a  brief  illness.  He  was  the  son  of  Na- 
thaniel Chauncey  (Yale,  1806),  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Elizabeth  Sewall  Salisbury, 
of  Boston,  and  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  Charles  Chauncey,  of  Norman  ances- 
try, second  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  was  fitted  at  the  private  school 
of  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Smith  of  West  Newton. 
His  fine  social  qualities  soon  made  every 
dassmate  his  friend,  his  affectionate  and 
loyal  nature  winning  life-long  regard. 
On  graduation  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, wishing  to  be  near  his  father, 
then  failing  in  health,  his  only  brother, 
Charles  (H.U.  1869)  being  absent  in  the 
field,  an  officer  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry.  He  became  treasurer  of  the 
Pottsville  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  holding  this  office  until  his 
retirement  from  business.  In  1871  he 
married  Mary  Jane  Potter,  daughter  of 
the  Right  Reverend  Horatio  Potter, 
Bishop  of  New  York,  and  within  a  few 
year»  changed  his  residence  to  that  city. 
There  he  was  quickly  interested  in  the 
various  charities  of  the  Church,  to  which 
he  gave  henceforth  unremitting  service. 
He  was  long  treasurer  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  and  of  the  House 


of  Mercy,  and  was,  at  his  death,  senior 
vestryman  of  Trinity,  and  an  active 
member  of  its  Boards;  and  churches  at 
Rye  Beach  and  York  Harbor  had  like- 
wise his  zealous  helpfulness.  In  social 
and  club  life  Chauncey  was  also  promi- 
nent. He  was  a  member  of  the  Century 
Association,  the  University  of  New  York 
and  of  Boston,  the  Grolier,  the  Harvard 
of  New  York,  and  of  many  societies; 
and  was  a  founder  and  governor  of  the 
York  Country  Club.  While  thus  occu- 
pied with  manifold  interests,  though 
shunning  all  publicity,  he  had  always 
upon  him  heavy  responsibilities.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  director  of  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 
Railroad,  and  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  Bay  Line;  and  his  marked  busi- 
ness ability  brought  to  him  the  con- 
stantly -growing  burden  of  important 
trusts.  He  gained  diversion  now  and 
then  in  travel,  for  which  he  had  much 
fondness:  he  was  an  ideal  tourist,  all  the 
incidents  of  a  voyage  affording  him  plea- 
sure, and  a  journey  through  a  strange 
land  keen  delight.  Of  these  he  had 
made  many.  But  it  was  in  his  own  home, 
the  centre  of  a  radiant  hospitality,  and 
in  close  oonmiunion  with  his  beloved 
Trinity  Parish,  that  he  found  his  great- 
est content.  Fidelity  to  duty  and  to 
conscientious  conviction  was  his  con- 
spicuous characteristic.  So  magnetic 
was  his  warm-heartedness  that  affection 
flowed  quickly  to  him,  and  so  full  of 
sunshine  his  nature  that  he  has  given 
unfailing  cheer  to  others  throughout  his 
life,  and  has  left  in  shadow  us  who  yet 
remain.  —  J,  R,  M, 

1863. 
C.  H.  Dennt,  Sec., 
23  Central  St.,  Boston. 
Fifteen  members  of  the  Class  regis- 
tered as  being  present  at  Holwortfay  19 
on  Commencement  Day.    The  Secre- 
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tary  took  much  pleasure  in  reportiog 
that  $5168.S5  had  been  contributed  by 
members  of  the  Class  and  handed  over 
to  the  College  as  the  nucleus  for  a  Class 
Scholarship  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1863. 
At  the  meeting  he  was  able  to  report 
that  $500  additional  had  been  sent  to 
him  for  the  same  purpose,  and  since 
Conmiencement  checks  for  $2000  more 
have  reached  him  which  will  be  at  once 
handed  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College, 
so  that  the  Scholarship  Fund  has  now 
reached  the  sum  of  $7668.35.  It  would 
be  very  desirable  to  make  it  up  to  an 
even  $10,000. 

1866. 
C.  E.  Stratton,  5«c.» 
70  Stote  St,  BosftOQ. 
The  Class  dined  at  the  Harvard 
Club  the  night  before  Commencement. 
There  were  present:  D.  P.  Abercrombie» 
George  Batchelor,  H.  F.  Buswell,  J.  £. 
Carpenter,  S.  C.  Derby,  L.  S.  Dixon, 
A.  D.  Dunbar,  £.  W.  Emerson,  W.  G. 
Farlow,  E.  N.  Fenno,  A.  K.  Fiske,  G.  A. 
Flagg,  J.  B.  Gregg,  D.  G.  Haskins,  J.  W. 
Hawes,  W.  A.  Hayes,  A.  M.  Leonard, 
J.  J.  Mason,  L.  C.  Murdock,  R.  S.  Pea- 
body,  E.  F.  Peirce,  T.  S.  Perry,  J.  J. 
Putnam,  W.  S.  Sargent,  T.  P.  Shaw, 
F.  R.  Stoddard,  Moorfield  Storey,  C.  E. 
Stratton,  W.  A.  Underwood,  A.  C.  Vin- 
ton, T.  W.  Ward,  J.  D.  Williams,-- 
thirty-two  out  of  forty-seven  living 
members.  The  next  morning  the  Class 
motored  through  Jamaica  Plain  and 
Brookline  to  Cambridge,  making  a  short 
stop  at  Hayes'  house  on  the  way  to 
Phillips  Brooks  House,  where  they  en- 
tertained f250  guests  at  luncheon.  Later 
at  the  alumni  exercises  behind  Sever, 
Moorfield  Storey  spoke  for  the  Class  and 
a  song  of  George  L.  Osgood's  was  simg 
by  the  Alumni  Chorus. — William  Abm- 
ham  Haskell  was  bom  in  Hillsboro, 
Dl.,  June   22,  1845,  of   Massachusetis 


anoestry.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Abraham  Sumner  Haskell,  bom  in  Ash- 
by,  and  residing  in  Alton,  HI.,  when  the 
son  was  at  Harvard.  He  was  prq[>ared 
f<Nr  college  in  Illinois  and  in  Boston. 
Very  soon  after  graduation  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  which  was  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and 
his  great  grandfather  Haskell.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard 
in  Mardi,  1869,  and  began  active  prac- 
tice at  once.  He  was  the  leading  phys- 
ician  of  Alton  and  the  first  president  of 
its  Medical  Society.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Health  and,  for  the  last  five 
years  of  his  service,  its  president.  He 
kq>t  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  for  years  was  the  acknowledged 
Republican  leader  of  the  County,  serv- 
ing as  delegate  to  the  State  and  National 
conventions  of  his  party,  but  he  never 
would  accept  office.  His  unrelenting 
devotion  to  his  profession  undermined 
his  health  and  in  1902  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  practice,  and  thereafter 
spent  much  of  his  time  traveling  on 
land  and  sea  in  search  of  renewed  health. 
This  Spring  he  was  obliged  to  undergo 
a  capital  surgical  operation  which  weak- 
ened him  but  left  him  still  cheerful  and 
hopeful.  Early  in  July  his  malady  re- 
curred and  July  13th  he  died  at  his  home 
in  Alton.  He  was  married  in  1877  to 
Florence  E.  Hayner,  daughter  of  John 
£.  Hayner.  His  wife,  one  son,  and  two 
grandchildren  survive  him. 

1869. 
T.  P.  Bkal»  See,, 
9d  Nat.  Bank,  Boston. 
The  Class  dined  at  the  Algonquin 
Club  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  21, 
twenty-three  men  being  present.    We 
had  pleasant  visits  from  the  Classes  of 
'65  and  '84.    We  had  our  usual  Com- 
mencement meeting  at  Thayer  5  with 
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a  business  meeting  at  noon,  the  usual 
luncheon  being  furnished  for  the  mem- 
bers. 

1871. 
A.  M.  Babnsb,  See., 
719  MiiwnfihuaettB  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
The  Class  of  1871  celebrated  the  45th 
anniversaiy  of  its  graduation  by  a  din- 
ner on  the  night  before  Commencement 
at  the  Universit J  Club,  Boston.  There 
were  thirty-five  members  present,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  classmates  Fox, 
Fillsbury,  Sutro,  Bigelow,  and  W.  N. 
King,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  latter  re- 
ceiving a  prize  for  having  traveled  the 
longest  distance  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner.  —  Edward  F.  Hodges  died  of 
cardiac  asthma  at  his  summer  residence 
at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  July  11,  1916. 
Hodges  was  bom  in  Boston,  August  1, 
1861,  and  fitted  for  College  at  Exeter, 
N.H.  He  taught  school  at  Irvington, 
N.Y.,  for  one  year  after  graduation,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1872  was  appointed 
Assistant  Examiner  in  the  Patent  Office 
at  Washington.  While  engaged  in  this 
work  he  studied  medidne,  receiving  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Georgetown 
Medical  College  in  1874.  Alter  a  year 
of  travel  in  Europe,  he  entered  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  in  1877,  and  subsequent- 
ly practiced  medicine  in  Boston.  Later 
he  settled  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
resided  there  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  married  on  Oct.  25,  1877,  to 
Laura  Fletcher,  dau^ter  of  Stoughton 
A.  and  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  of  Indian- 
apolis, who  with  one  son,  Fletcher 
Hodges  (M.D.  1902),  survives  him.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  George- 
town, D.C.,  m  1884,  and  from  1884 
to  1905  was  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indianapolis,  as  Professor  of 
Obstetrics.  Hodges  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  microscopic  study,  was  a 


member  of  the  American  Microscopical 
Society,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society  of  England,  and 
had  a  very  valuable  microscopical  col- 
lection. 

1872. 
A.  L.  Lincoln,  See,, 
136  State  St.,  Boatoo. 
The  Class  dined  at  the  Union  Club 
the  evening  before  Commencement,  the 
following  members  being  present:  Almy, 
Beaman,  Brown,  Burgess,  Elliot,  F.  R. 
HaU,  R.  S.  Hall,  E.  N.  HiU,  HoUand, 
Hubbard,  Hutchins,  Kidder,  Lincoln, 
Lord,  Miller,  Parkhurst,  Sheldon,  Tufts, 
White,  Wyman,  Waters,  Allen,  Thwing. 
Arthur  Lord  presided;  the  Secretary 
gave  such  items  of  news  as  he  had  been 
able  to  pick  up  of  absent  members  and 
reported  that  replies  had  been  received 
from  fifty  out  of  the  sixty-nine  members 
of  the  Class  now  living,  of  whom  sixty 
are  graduates;  the  evening  was  then 
spent  in  informal  responses  to  calls  from 
Lord;  the  main  interest  centring  in 
those  present,  Ahny,  Brown  and  Hutch- 
ins, whose  sons  had  just  responded  to 
the  call  for  the  State  Militia;  Hill  was 
congratulated  upon  the  honor  recently 
bestowed  upon  his  son  Walter  N.  Hill, 
*04,  who,  in  the  Navy  Department  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  177,  received  a  Medal  of 
Honor  for  distinguished  and  gallant  con- 
duct at  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  on  April  21  and  22, 1914;  Tufts 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  con- 
ditions at  Arcadia  College  caused  by  the 
War,  and  told  how  brgely  its  stu- 
dents and  graduates  had  responded  to 
the  call.  —  The  usual  Commencement 
Meeting  was  held  at  Tliayer  S.  In  addi- 
tion to  most  of  those  who  were  at  the 
Dinner,  Babbitt,  Callender,  Guild  and 
Parks  were  present.  At  the  short  formal 
meeting  the  Secretary  presented  his 
annual  report  of  the  Class  Fund,  which 
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was  accepted.  The  deatlis  of  Otis  Heniy 
Currier,  July  4,  1915,  and  of  George 
Horton  Tilden,  May  29t}i  last,  were  re- 
ported. The  account  of  Currier's  life 
was  published  in  the  last  September 
number  of  the  Graduates*  Magazine.  — 
Geofge  Horton  Tilden  was  bom  at 
Lowell,  December  24,  1850,  and  died 
at  Paris,  France,  May  29,  1916,  after  a 
two  years'  illness.  He  entered  College 
from  Dixwell's  School,  Boston,  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute  and  Hasty 
Pudding  Club  and  was  substitute  pitcher 
on  our  Freshman  nine,  taking  Gray's 
place  after  the  latter  broke  his  arm.  He 
graduated  with  the  intention  of  study- 
ing medicine,  and  entered  the  Medical 
School  in  the  fall  of  1872.  He  took  high 
rank  there,  received  his  M.D.  in  1876 
and  the  following  year  went  to  Europe 
to  pursue  his  studies  further.  Returning 
in  the  winter  of  1880-81  he  practised  his 
profession  for  a  short  time  at  94  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Boston,  and  then  went  to  Japan 
where  he  resided  for  many  years.  He 
was  with  the  Class  at  our  Dinner  in  1893 
and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  some 
of  his  experiences.  He  returned  to  Japan 
soon  after  and  no  direct  news  has  been 
received  from  him  since.  He  published 
an  article  several  years  ago  in  the  Scien- 
a  fie  American  on  the  Japanese  as 
swordsmen  and  he  had  the  reputation 
of  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Japan.  After  leaving  Japan  he  lived  for 
a  time  at  Naples,  Italy,  but  for  many 
years  had  made  his  home  in  Paris. 

1878. 
Abthxtr  L.  Wabe,  8eo,, 
Framiogham  Centre. 
William  Thomas  was  elected  Overseer 
by  the  vote  of  the  Alumni  at  Commence- 
ment. —  The  annual  dinner  in  June  was 
omitted  this  year  and  a  sum  represent- 
ing its  approximate  cost  was  given  to 
the  Harvard  Club  of  London  for  its 


emergency  work  among  the  allies.  A 
subscription  dinner  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  in  Boston  at  which  thir- 
teen were  present. — J.  M.  Olmstead 
has  been  reappointed  Referee  in  Bank- 
ruptcy in  Boston. 

1874. 
C.  S.  Penhallow,  See,, 
803  Sean  Bldg.,  Boston. 
Our  Class  dinner  this  year  was  held  at 
the  Harvard  Club  on  the  evening  of  June 
21.  There  were  about  forty  members 
present.  Dr.  C.  F.  Withington  presided. 
—  At  our  Commencement  meeting  the 
next  day  the  Class  voted  that  the  Class 
Fund  should  eventually  go  to  the  College 
to  establish  the  Scholarship  Fund  of  the 
Class  of  '74.  —  George  Caxr  Richardson 
died  on  May  14,  1916.  He  was  bom  in 
Roxbury  Nov.  18, 1852.  He  was  for  four 
years  clerk  in  the  11th  Ward  Bank  in 
Boston.  December,  1878,  he  went  to 
Kansas  where  he  had  a  sheep  ranch  with 
Wellington  of  our  Class  until  1884  when 
he  gave  up  ranching  and  took  a  position 
in  the  Auditing  Department  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul  R.R.  He 
died  in  Evanston,  111.  —  Geoige  "^^miett 
VanNest  died  May  18,  1916.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York  August  10, 1852;  was 
granted  a  degree  of  LL.B.  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1876;  and  in  1878 
was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  Was 
in  active  practice  imtil  1912  when  fail- 
ing health  required  his  retirement. 

1875. 
Hon.  W.  a.  Reed,  8ee^ 
Brockton. 
W.  T.   Campbell  is  serving  in  the 
American  ambtdance  corps  in  France. 

1878. 

Hbnrt  Wheeler,  See., 

511  Sears  BIdg.,  Boston. 

The  annual  Class  dinner,  the  night 

before  Commencement,  was  at  the  house 
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of  the  Secretary,  183  Marlborou^^  St., 
Boston,  at  which  about  thirty-five  mem- 
bers were  present.  On  Commencement 
Day  the  usual  business  meeting  and 
luncheon  took  place  at  Stoughton  4  at 


1879. 
Rev.  Edwabd  Hale,  Sec.^ 
5  Circait  Rottd.  Chestnut  Hill. 
The  Class  held  its  annual  dinner 
Wednesday  evening,  June  21,  at  the 
University  Club,  Boston.  52  members 
were  present.  I.  T.  Burr  as  treasurer 
and  £.  Hale  as  secretary  made  reports 
for  the  year,  and  there  were  informal 
speeches  by  Francis  Ahny,  C.  W.  An- 
drews, A.  Crocker,  £.  C.  Felton,  F.  Mo 
Lennan,  E.  W.  Shannon,  F.  J.  Swayze 
and  F.  W.  Taussig.  The  speeches  of 
Andrews,  McLennan  and  Taussig  were 
of  more  than  usual  interest,  Andrews 
telling  of  the  service  of  the  John  Crerar 
Library  to  Chicago,  Taussig  giving  from 
his  own  experience  instances  in  which 
the  counsel  of  university  professors  as 
experts  has  been  sought  as  part  of  a  tend- 
ency toward  greater  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  legislative  measures,  and  Mc- 
Lennan speaking  with  quiet  eloquence 
of  certain  compensations  abeady  result- 
ing from  the  Great  War  and  especially 
of  the  impulse  to  a  more  real  demo- 
cratization of  the  world.  Some  30  men 
were  present  on  Conunencement  Day. 
Swayze  was  given  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
and  Taussig  the  degree  of  Litt.D.  As 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association 
Swayze  presided  at  the  afternoon  speak- 
ing. —  F.  L.  Crawford  is  vice-president 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  Jersey.  — 
S.  Hill  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  Vladi- 
vostok early  in  the  summer  to  help  in 
solving  the  transportation  problems 
which  have  arisen  there.  —  The  address 
of  £.  W.  Shannon  is  North  Cohasset. 
—  F.  W.  Taussig  delivered  in  the  suix^ 


mer  a  three  weeks*  course  of  lectures  at 
the  University  of  California  on  various 
subjects  in  economics.  —  L.  T.  Trull  is 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Lowell. 

—  Fnmk  Smest  Simpson  died  at  his 
home  in  Boston  May  21,  1916.  He  was 
bom  in  Boston  Feb.  5,  1859,  the  son  of 
Michael  Hodge  and  Elizabeth  Davis 
(Kilham)  Simpson.  He  prepared  for 
C<^ege  under  J.  P.  Hopkinson,  *61,  and 
was  admitted  in  July,  1875.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1880  he  began  work  in  the  Saxon- 
ville  Mills  and  in  the  mills  of  the  Rox- 
bury  Carpet  Company,  learning  the 
business.  In  1882  he  was  made  treasurer 
of  the  two  corporations,  and  later,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  president.  His 
connection  with  these  corporations  had 
continued  ever  since,  but  for  the  last 
few  years  his  health  had  been  such  as  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  any  active  part 
in  their  management.  He  never  married. 

—  Fftmds  de  Maurice  Duim  died  at 
Herricks,  Me.,  his  sunmier  home,  June 
27,  1916.  He  had  undergone  a  very 
severe  operation  some  weeks  earlier,  but 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  the 
journey  to  Maine.  He  was  bom  at  Mit 
ford  Oct.  19,  1853,  the  son  of  Emory 
and  Lydia  (Darling)  Dunn.  He  pre- 
pared for  CoUege  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy and  was  admitted  in  July,  1875.  He 
began  teaching  in  December,  1879,  in  a 
district  school  at  Northbridge.  The  fol- 
lowing April  he  was  called  to  the  Shrews- 
bury High  School,  and  a  year  later  to 
the  Grafton  High  School,  where  he  re- 
mained until  January,  1884.  He  then 
taught  for  two  years  at  Marlboro.  In 
1886  he  was  made  a  junior  master  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  and  from  that  tune 
until  shortly  before  his  death  taught  in 
the  Latin  School  with  no  break  except  in 
1913  when  he  was  given  leave  of  absence 
for  four  months  and  went  to  Europe  for 
the  summer.  During  the  thirty  years  of 
his  work  in  Boston  he  kept  his  residence 
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in  Needham,  where  from  1888  oq  he  held 
always  some  office  in  the  town  and  in  his 
church.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Needham  public  library,  and  con- 
tinuously chairman  of  the  Needham 
school  committee  after  his  election  to 
the  board  in  1880.  He  was  married  June 
28,  188$,  to  Riella  Juliana  BuUard, 
daughter  of  Truman  S.  and  Juliana  Bul- 
lard  of  Grafton.  She  survives  him,  with 
a  daughter. 

1880. 

John  Woodbubt,  Sae., 

14  Beacon  St.,  Booton. 

Frederic  Almy  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  —  Robert 
Bacon  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
National  Security  League.  —  Charles 
H.  Morss  is  recovering  from  rheumatic 
fever.  He  has  left  Porto  Rioo  and  his 
present  address  is  115  Warren  St.,  West 
Medford.  —  Theodore  Roosevelt  has 
declined  the  nomination  for  Pjresident 
tendered  him  by  the  Progressive  Nar 
tional  Omvention  and  has  urged  mean 
bers  of  that  party  to  vote  for  Judge 
Hughes,  the  Republican  nominee. — 
An  informal  dinner  of  the  Gass  was  held 
at  the  Union  Club  in  Boston  on  the  eve- 
ning before  Commencement  at  which 
thirty-three  members  of  the  Class  were 
present.  —  Eben  Dyer  Jordan  was  the 
son  of  Eben  Dyer  and  Julia  M.  (Clark) 
Jordan  and  was  bom  in  Boston  on  Nov. 
7,  1857.  He  fitted  for  CoUege  at  Adams 
Academy  in  Quincy  and  entered  Har- 
vard College  with  the  dass  of  1880,  but 
was  compelled  by  the  condition  of  his 
eyes  to  leave  College  at  the  end  of  his 
Freshman  year.  After  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia he  returned  to  Boston  and  entered 
the  employment  of  the  well-known  dry- 
goods  firm  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Company 
of  which  his  father  was  the  head.    By 


actual  experience,  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  branches  of 
the  business.  In  1880  he  was  admitted 
to  the  firm  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  and  the  incorporation  of  the  busi- 
ness, he  became  President  of  the  Com^ 
pany,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  always  an  active  business 
man  and  under  his  direction  the  estab- 
lishment became  one  of  the  great  departr 
ment  stores  of  the  country.  He  was  a 
large  owner  of  real  estate  in  Boston  and 
its  suburbs,  and  showed  breadth  of  view 
and  public  spirit  in  its  devekvpment. 
He  was  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  his  exhibits  at  the  shows  were 
always  among  the  most  successful.  He 
also  established  the.Paric  Riding  School 
in  Boston.  His  services  in  fostering  and 
developing  the  art  of  music  were  espe- 
cially valuable.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  and  for  a  time  President  of 
the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  He 
built  the  Boston  Opera  House,  and  was^ 
the  largest  contributor  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  permanent  opera  in  Boston. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  of  New  York  and  an 
honorary  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  in 
London.  He  was  interested  and  took 
part  in  the  work  of  organization  for  civic 
betterment  and  of  philanthropic  and 
charitable  purposes.  His  winter  home 
was  in  Boston  and  his  sununer  residence 
at  West  Manchester  on  the  North  Shore. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  had  leased  a 
large  estate  in  Scotland  where  he  spent 
much  time  in  hunting.  He  was  married 
on  November  22,  1888,  to  Miss  Mary 
Sh^pard  of  Philadelphia  and  their  chil- 
dren are  Robert  (1906)  and  Dorothy 
May,  the  wife  of  Monroe  Douglas 
Robinson.  He  was  stridden  with 
paralysis  on  July  22  at  his  summer 
home  and  died  there  on  August  1, 1916. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two 
children. 
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18S1. 
Rbv.  Johk  W.  Sxjtxr,  8eo^ 
8  Chestnut  St.,  Boston. 
Ab  maridng  the  Sffth  umiTersary  a 
circular  letter  has  been  sent  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  membew  of  the  Class, 
endosiDg  Daxey*s  poem,  read  at  the 
dinner,  a  statement  from  the  Treasorer, 
and  an  address-list  oonected  to  date. 
There  were  eighty  men  at  the  dinner  the 
night  before  Commencement,  and  al- 
most as  many  at  the  Hoosick-Whisick 
Club  where  the  Class  qient  the  Tuesday 
of  Commencement  wedt.  ^  Ambcoflo 
Talbot,  who  died  June  1, 1916,  at  Kansas 
City,  was  bom  at  South  iVeeport,  Me., 
June  14,  18<N).  He  entered  College 
from  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  and  im- 
mediately after  graduation  entered  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1885.  After  a  few  months 
at  the  City  Hospital  Bhudcwell^s  Iskmd, 
New  Yoric,  he  went  to  Kansas  City, 
where  he  continued  in  practice  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  has  been  instruc- 
tor at  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College, 
and  at  the  Medical  Sdiool  of  Kansas 
University,  and  a  visiting  physician  to 
St.  Margaret's  Hospital.  It  was,  how- 
ever, to  medical  work  in  insurance  lines 
that  he  specially  turned  his  attention, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  authorities  of  the  West  in 
this  department.  He  had  been  medical 
referee  for  the  Mutual  life  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  York,  diief  escaminer  for  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  and 
examiner  for  several  other  companies, 
and  he  was  the  medical  director  of  the 
Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co.  One  of 
the  officers  of  this  company  speaks  of 
'*  his  great  interest  and  loyalty,  and  of 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  entire 
organization  **;  and  of  the  fact  that "  he 
so  organized  the  medical  department  of 
the  company  that  the  plans  which  he 
adopted  will  be  carried  forward  by  his 
Talbot  wu  one  of  the  in- 


corporators of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Kansas  City.  He  never  married. 
188C. 
H.  W.  CuNNiNGHAu,  See., 
80  Stote  St..  Borton. 
About  thirty  members  of  the  Class 
dined  informally  in  Boston  on  Com- 
mencement evening.  —  Judge  Walter 
I.  McCoy  has  been  chosen  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Assn.  — 
Prof.  George  Lyman  Kittredge  delivered 
an  address  on  Shakespeare  in  Sanders 
Hieatre  at  the  request  of  the  President 
and  Fdlows  on  April  28,  1916,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sooth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  poet.  The  address 
has  since  been  printed.  —  Henry  M. 
Hubbard  attended  the  Plattsburg  camp 
in  June,  and  of  the  more  than  110  Har- 
vard men  prestet,  he  was  the  oldest 
graduate  by  about  ei|^t  years.  John  H. 
Storer  expects  to  be  a  member  of  the  Au- 
gust tiunp.  — '^nniam  Gordon  Fellows 
died  of  pneumonia  at  the  home  of  his 
cousin  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  June  10, 
1916.  Hie  son  of  George  Andrews  and 
Elizabeth  (Briggs)  Fellows,  he  was  bom 
in  New  Yoric  City,  Sept.  «5, 1860,  where 
his  father  was  a  merchant  of  prominence. 
—  He  fitted  for  College  at  theMt.  Pleas- 
ant Military  Academy  at  Sing  Sing  and 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  A  man  of 
gentle  character  and  genial  disposition 
he  was  popular  and  had  many  friends, 
and  while  in  CoUege  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  1770,  Hasty  Pudding 
Club  and  A.D.  Club,  and  in  after  life  of 
many  of  the  best  social  dubs  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  Possessed  of  ample 
means  he  never  attempted  to  follow  a 
professional  or  business  career,  though 
in  1882  he  studied  intemational  law  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
and  later  was  a  student  at  the  Columbia 
Law  School,  and  in  later  years  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Tesle  Lake  Iron  Co.  and 
director  in  other  companies  in  which  he 
had  large  intcfesti.  He  wu  one  of  the 
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great  travelers  of  the  Class  having  been 
around  the  world  and  to  Europe  many 
times.  He  usually  spent  a  portion  of 
each  year  with  a  married  sister  in  Eng- 
land with  whom  he  maintained  a  coun- 
try place  there.  At  one  time  he  had  a 
farm  at  Schaghtiooke»  N.Y.,  but  when 
in  this  country  was  generally  at  his 
apartment  in  New  York  City.  He  never 
married,  but  was  devotedly  attached 
to  his  two  sisters,  and  the  death  of  his 
sister  in  England  in  the  spring  was  a 
great  grief  to  him  and  aggravated  his 
own  sickness  and  undoubtedly  prevented 
his  recovery.  Though  his  frequent  trips 
abroad  prevented  him  from  attending 
many  reunions,  yet  he  always  had  a 
warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the  Class  and 
was  always  a  welcome  member  at  our 
festivities. 

1888. 
Fbedebick  NiCHOia,  See., 
2  Joy  St..  Boston. 
Fifty-five  men  assembled  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome  on  the  evening  of  June  21,  and 
sat  down  to  one  of  our  pleasant,  informal 
dinners.  J.  R.  Brackett  did  what  pre- 
siding was  necessary,  and  Dorr  led  the 
singing  as  usual.  H.  M.  Lloyd  and  C. 
D'U.  M.  Cole  brought  greetings  from 
New  York.  A  delightful  feature  of  the 
evening  was  a  most  vivid  and  illuminat- 
ing talk  by  C.  H.  Grandgent,  upon  hb 
observations  and  impressions  of  French 
life  and  character,  during  his  war-time 
residence  in  Paris  as  Exchange  Professor 
at  the  Sorbonne.  —  The  members  of  '83 
who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  were  Altemus,  Cary,  C.  E.  Davis, 
Dewson,  Pollard  and  Ennb.  —  Prof. 
J.  R.  Brackett  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  on  July  19,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  instructors  at 
the  Seventh  Annual  Episcopal  Confer- 


ence at  Cambridge,  during  June  and 
July.  —  H.  B.  Cabot's  son,  H.  B.  Cabot, 
Jr.,  who  rowed  No.  7  on  the  University 
Crew  last  year,  and  No.  1  this  year,  haa 
been  elected  Captain  for  1916-17. — 
Rev.  Edward  Cmnmings  has  been  giving 
much  of  his  time  to  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  of  which  he  has  been 
elected  G^eral  Secretary  and  which  has 
put  itself  into  line  with  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace.  —  Prof.  C.  H.  Grandgent 
received  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, on  Jime  6,  the  honorary  degree  ol 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters.  He  was  re- 
elected, on  June  19,  President  of  Phi 
BeU  Kappa  Society.  —  Hon.  C.  S.  Ham- 
lin was  reappointed  by  the  President, 
on  July  26,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
—  C.  P.  Perin  has  returned  to  India 
for  an  indefinite  period,  in  connection 
with  his  work  in  developing  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  which  he  has  established 
at  Sakchi  in  the  Central  Provinces.  His 
address  is  Care  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Navsari  Building,  Fort,  Bombay. — 
W.  W.  Bryant  is  another  member  of  '83 
who  is  making  a  business  trip  to  India. 
He  is  to  sail  from  Vancouver  on  Aug.  17, 
and  expects  to  be  absent  for  at  least 
ten  months.  —  Fletcher  Ranney  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor  Chair- 
man of  the  Licensing  Board  for  the  City 
of  Boston.  —  Reuben  Burnham  Mofiat 
lost  his  life  in  an  automobile  accident 
near  Southington,  Conn.,  on  June  21, 
while  on  his  way  to  attend  our  Class 
Dinner  and  the  Commencement  festiv- 
ities. The  son  of  Reuben  Curtis  and 
Elizabeth  Virginia  (Barclay)  Moffat,  he 
was  bom  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Jan.  7, 
1861,  and  prepared  for  College  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy.  While  at  Harvard 
he  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  bicycle, 
and  captain  of  the  Harvard  Bicycle 
Club,  and  his  tall,  sldnder  figure,  perched 
percariously  upon   one  of   the   Ferris 
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wheela  of  thooe  early  days,  will  rise  be- 
fore every  classmate's  memory.  His  rank 
at  graduation  was  No.  62,  he  received 
Honorable  Mention  in  History,  and  was 
among  those  to  whom  Disquisitions 
were  assigned.  In  October,  188S,  he 
joined  the  Columbia  Law  School,  grad- 
uated in  1885,  and  then  entered  the 
office  of  Hill,  Wing  &  Shoudy.  In  the 
fall  of  1886  he  began  a  practice  for  him- 
self, which  continued  until  1896,  when 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Sherman 
Evarts  (Yale,  '81),  under  the  firm  name 
of  Evarts  &  Moffat.  Upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  firm  in  1808,  he  again  prac- 
tised alone  for  six  yean,  and  then  formed 
the  partnership  of  Rand,  Moffat  &  Webb 
which  lasted  until  1910,  and  since  that 
time  he  had  been  alone,  at  68  Wall  St., 
New  York,  where  he  had  been  estab- 
lished continuously  for  twenty  years. 
In  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1884  he 
took  an  active  part  as  an  Independent 
Republican,  and  was  subsequently  iden- 
tified with  various  municipal  reform 
movements,  first  in  Brooklyn,  and  aftei^ 
wards  in  New  York.  He  withdrew  from 
the  Republican  Party  in  1886  and  con- 
tinued as  an  Independent  until  1902, 
when  he  joined  the  regular  Democratic 
organization  of  New  York  County,  and 
had  since  been  an  active  member  of  its 
Law  Conmiittee,  and  Chairman  for 
many  years  of  the  General  Committee  of 
the  29th  Assembly  District,  in  which  he 
resided.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Bar 
Associations  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York  State,  America  and  New 
York  County  Lawyers;  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  and  the  Grenealogical 
and  Biographical  Society;  and  in  social 
dubs  his  membership  included  the  Cen- 
tury, University,  Harvard,  Downtown, 
National  Democratic  and  the  Automo- 
bile Chib  of  America.  He  had  devoted 
much  of  his  leisure  to  genealogy,  and  had 
published  Barday  Oenealoffies  in  1904, 


Moffat  Oenealoffies  in  1910,  and  Pierre" 
porU  Oenealoffies  in  1913.  He  was  a  good 
man,  an  influential  citizen,  and  a  loyal 
classmate,  and  his  affection  for  Harvard 
and  for  Eighty-three  had  increased  with 
the  years.  Among  the  hospitable  New 
York  members  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  promoting  the  success  of  our 
delightful  "Quinquennials"  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  that  city,  and  for  any 
good  work  in  which  the  Class  was  inter- 
ested we  could  count  upon  his  sympathy 
and  his  purse.  He  was  married,  June  5, 
1895,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to  Ellen  Low 
Pierr^xint,  who  survives  him  with  three 
children:  Jay  Pierrepont,  Harvard, 
'19,  Elizabeth  Barclay,  and  Abbot  Low, 
now  at  Groton  School. 

1884. 

T.  K.  CmocmB,  See., 
70  State  St.,  Boston. 
Fifty-six  members  of  the  Class 
attended  the  dinner  of  the  Class  at 
the  Algonquin  Club,  Boston,  on  June 
21,  the  evening  before  Commence- 
ment. Dr.  F.  C.  Cobb  acted  as  toast- 
master  and  called  upon  Baylies,  C.  T. 
Davis,  Drown,  Hunting,  Osborne  and 
Sexton  to  address  the  Class.  Hunting 
told  of  his  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  first  Harvard  Unit  in  hospital 
work  in  France,  and  Osborne  de- 
scribed the  scheme  of  reform  work 
adopted  under  his  guidance  at  Sing 
Sing  Prison,  the  results  already  shown 
from  the  working  of  the  new  system, 
and  outlined  the  far-reaching  possibili- 
ties for  improvement  in  prison  condi- 
tions and  life  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  reform  movement.  — 
Osborne's  return  to  Sing  Sing,  to  re- 
sume his  position  as  warden  of  the 
prison,  in  July,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
welcome  by  the  prisoners  under  the 
auspices    of    the    Mutual     Welfare 
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League,  the  organization  founded  in 
the  prison  by  him.  Osborne  was 
Dodge  lecturer  at  Yale  College  during 
the  past  academic  year,  being  the  first 
Harvard  man  to  fill  that  position.  — 
Yale  College,  on  its  Commencement 
Day,  conferred  on  J.  J.  Chapman  the 
degree  of  Litt.D.  A  Masque  of  Chap- 
man's, the  music  for  which  was  com- 
posed by  Horatio  Parker,  was  pro- 
duced in  New  Haven  in  June.  The 
School  of  Aviation  founded  by  Har- 
vard graduates  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  aviation,  with  mili- 
tary aims  in  view,  has  been  named  the 
Victor  E.  Chapman  School  of  Avia- 
tion in  memory  of  Chapman's  son, 
who  was  killed  under  heroic  circum- 
stances on  June  SSrd,  while  fighting 
for  France  in  the  Aviation  Corps.  — 
Rev.  W.  T.  Crocker,  Chaplain  of  the 
71st  Regiment,  New  York  National 
Guard,  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
the  Mexican  frontier.  —  Gordon  Ab- 
bott was  elected  in  May  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce.  —  E.  L. 
Conant  and  T.  L.  Frothingham  have 
taken  offices  together  for  the  practice 
of  law  at  82  Liberty  Street,  New 
York.  Associated  with  them  is  Mr. 
William  V.  Rowe.  —  Rev.  T.  W. 
Harris  has  moved  from  Littleton, 
N.H.,  and  is  now  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Bantam,  Conn. 
—  Rev.  E.  M.  Pickop  has  moved  from 
Kensington,  Conn.,  to  Union ville. 
Conn.  —  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  was  re- 
elected President  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  at  its  annual 
convention  in  May.  He  has  held  this 
position  since  1900.  —  The  address 
entitled  Le  ProbUme  de  la  Force 
HydratUiqUe  aux  Etais-  Unis,  sub- 
mitted by  R.  G.  Brown  to  the  Deux- 
i^me  Congr^  de  la  Houille  Blanche  at 
Lyon,  France,  has  been  published  in 


pamphlet  form  in  French.  —  The  fol- 
lowing changes  of  address  have  been 
noted:  —  C.  W.  Baker,  187  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City;  Rev.  F.  K. 
Gifford,  48  Harvard  Ave.,  Brookline; 
Dr.  W.  B.  Lancaster,  522  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston;  F.  M.  Wake- 
field, 4146  EUis  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 

1886. 

Thos.  Thjobton  Baldwin,  See., 

77  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 
The  thirtieth  reunion  of  the  Class 
was  held  in  Commencement  week  in 
June.  Headquarters,  in  charge  of  a 
derk,  for  the  distribution  of  badges 
and  of  Part  I  of  the  Class  Secretary's 
Report,  No.  VIII,  were  opened  in  the 
library  at  Hotel  Somerset  on  Monday, 
June  19.  Ninety-six  members  of  the 
Class,  more  than  fifty  wives  and  about 
twenty  children  of  members,  attended 
one  or  more  of  the  Class  functions. 
On  Tuesday  the  members  of  the  Class, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
delightfully  entertained  at  luncheon, 
at  Pride's  Crossing,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  Graeme  Haughton.  The  trip  was 
by  automobiles,  the  return  to  Cam- 
bridge being  made  in  time  for  the 
Class  Day  exercises  in  the  Stadium  in 
the  afternoon.  Wednesday  morning 
was  spent  at  The  Country  Club, 
Brookline.  After  luncheon  there  we 
went  by  automobiles  to  Soldiers' 
Field  for  the  Yale  baseball  game. 
The  fact  that  C.  L.  Harrison,  Jr.,  '18» 
the  son  of  our  classmate  Harrison, 
was  the  Harvard  pitcher,  gave  espe- 
cial zest  to  our  victory.  After  the 
game  the  ladies  of  the  Class  were  en- 
tertained at  tea  by  Mrs.  Fessenden, 
at  Chestnut  Hill.  Ninety  men  were 
present  at  the  Class  dinner  Wednes- 
day night  at  the  Union  Club,  Boston. 
Hood  presided;  T.  T.  Baldwin  was 
toastmaster.     The     speakers,     with 
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their  subjects,  were  as  follows:  Boy- 
den,  "The  Confessions  of  an  Over- 
seer"; T.  W.  Richards,  "Chemical 
Preparedness";  G.  G.  Wilson,  "The 
International  Situation";  Gordon 
Woodbury,  "Politics  and  Farm- 
ing"; Clifford,  "The  Harvard-Tech 
Merger";  Frothingham,  "The  Min- 
btry";  Howard  Taylor,  "Our  New 
York  Member  of  the  Class  Commit- 
tee"; Odin  Roberts,  "Eighty-six"; 
Bruner,  who  had  come  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  Reunion;  and  Harrison, 
the  begetter  and  trainer  of  the  vic- 
torious Harvard  pitcher.  Topical 
songs,  the  words  by  Roberts,  were 
sung  by  Guild,  with  Hood  at  the 
piano.  A  letter  from  Droppers,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Greece, 
was  read.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Class  Committee  the  Class 
voted  to  authorize  the  committee  to 
raise,  at  some  convenient  time,  a 
fund,  to  be  known  as  the  John  Henry 
Huddleston  Fund,  to  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Class  Committee,  for  use, 
at  their  discretion,  for  such  purposes 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  advis- 
able. Thursday  morning  we  attended 
the  Commencement  exercises  in  the 
Stadium,  after  which  the  Class  Spread 
was  held  in  Harvard  2.  The  ladies  of 
the  Class  lunched  at  the  University 
Club,  Boston.  In  the  afternoon  the 
men  attended  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion exerdses  in  the  Sever  Quad- 
rangle. On  Friday  members  of  the 
Class  and  their  families  to  the  number 
of  about  eighty  saw  the  Yale  races  at 
New  London,  some  going  by  automo- 
biles and  others  by  the  Boston  Har- 
vard Club  special  train.  The  following 
men  were  present  at  the  Reunion: 
W.  L.  Allen,  Ames,  Atherton,  Aus- 
tin, Ayer,  T.  T.  Baldwin,  Bolster, 
Borland,  Boyden,  G.  G.  Bradford, 
Blake,  Bright,  C.  R.  Brown,  Bruner, 


Buckler,  Chase,  Churchill,  Claflin, 
Clifford,  Codman,  D.  H.  Coolidge, 
S.  Coolidge,  Dewey,  J.  C.  Faulkner, 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fish,  Fisk,  Froth- 
ingham, Gage,  Gibson,  Gleason,  Gray, 
Guild,  Gunnison,  Haley,  Hamlin, 
Harris,  Harrison,  Haughton,  Hood, 
Hosmer,  Houghton,  P.  S.  Howe, 
W.  H.  Howe,  Howes,  Hunt,  Jennings, 
Jewett,  Kendall,  Latham,  Lee,  Locke, 
Lovering,  Lyman,  Macdonald,  Mal- 
lory,  Merriam,  Moors,  Mygatt,  Nich- 
ols, Noble,  Oxnard,  J.  N.  Palmer, 
Parsons,  Payne,  Phillips,  W.  H.  Pot- 
ter, Porter,  Pratt,  Eben  Richards, 
T.  W.  Richards,  J.  W.  Richardson, 
M.  W.  Richardson,  Odin  Roberts, 
Rowse,  Sedgwick,  Slocum,  F.  B.  Smith, 
W.  L.  Smith,  C.  B.  Stevens,  F.  B. 
Taylor,  Howard  Taylor,  Washburn, 
Waterman,  G.  M.  Weed,  Weld, 
Weston.  Wheeler,  Wilbur,  G.  G.  Wil- 
son, W.  R.  Wilson,  Winter,  Winthrop, 
G.  W.  Woodbury,  Gordon  Woodbury. 

—  Since  January,  1916,  Beal  has  been 
attached  to  the  American  Embassy 
in  London  as  special  attach^.  He 
made  a  short  trip  to  this  country  dur- 
ing the  summer.  —  Morton,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  26,  writes  from  Puerto 
Orolava,  Tenerife,  Canary  Islands, 
"  After  a  severe  illness  —  four  months 
spent  in  a  hospital  in  London  —  I 
am  here  to  recover  my  health.    I  feel 

—  in  these  stirring  times  —  very 
remote." 

1887. 
Geo.  p.  Fubber,  Sec^ 
344  South  Station,  Boston. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Osgood*s  address  is  462 
Boylston  St.,  Boston.  —  F.  E.  Ham- 
ilton was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  at  the  conven- 
tion at  Saratoga  Bay,  May,  1916.  — 
George  Perkins  Knapp  died  at  Diar- 
bekir,  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  or  about 
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August  7»  1915.  He  was  bom  in  Bitlis, 
a  town  in  Armenia,  not  far  from  Lake 
Van,  recently  occupied  by  the  Russian 
Army.  His  father  was  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions.  Knapp  re- 
ceived his  education  in  this  country, 
but  after  completing  his  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  returned  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Bitlis.  He  was  in  Bitlis 
when  the  first  Armenian  massacre 
occurred,  and  in  February,  1896,  was 
arrested  for  being  a  "subverter  of  the 
peace"  and  taken  as  prisoner  to 
Alexandretta.  After  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  government  at  Con- 
stantinople to  try  him  on  this  charge, 
he  returned  to  this  country  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  relief  of  Armenian 
widows  and  orphans.  Turkey  subse- 
quently indirectly  acknowledged  the 
wrong  done  him  when  the  American 
claims  growing  out  of  the  Armenian 
massacre  were  adjusted.  In  1899  he 
resumed  his  missionary  work  in  Tur- 
key and  was  stationed  at  first  in  Har- 
poot  and  later  in  Bitlis.  He  made 
another  visit  to  this  country  in  1909- 
10,  bringing  his  wife  and  four  children 
and  leaving  them  here  upon  his  retiurn 
to  Turkey.  The  entry  of  Turkey  into 
the  great  war  was  followed  in  1915  by 
the  ruthless  and  wholesale  exiling  of 
the  Armenians  for  whom  the  mission- 
ary work  with  which  Knapp  was  con- 
nected, was  so  largely  conducted.  The 
exact  occurrences  in  Bitlis  have  never 
been  accurately  reported.  But  dur- 
ing July  many  Armenians  appear  to 
have  sought  refuge  at  the  mission  sta- 
tion of  which  Knapp  had  charge.  He 
took  into  his  custody  their  firearms 
and  some  of  the  men  before  they  were 
deported  left  with  him  such  money 
and  valuables  as  they  had  been  able 
to  save.  Subsequently  when  the  sol- 
diers came  to  lead  away  the  women. 


an  Armenian  boy  who  had  concealed 
himself  on  the  premises,  disguised  in 
women's  clothing,  opened  fire  from  a 
window  and  wounded  a  soldier.  The 
Turkish  authorities  refused  to  credit 
Knapp*s  explanations  and  sent  him 
under  a  heavy  military  guard  to  Diar- 
bekir.  He  arrived  there  after  an 
eight  days'  journey  and  three  days 
later  died  of  a  fever,  as  reported  by 
the  Turkish  authorities.  The  reports, 
however,  concerning  the  nature  of  his 
illness  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  and  burial  are  conflicting  and 
unsatisfactory  and  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  poisoned.  He  was 
doubtless  known  to  the  authorities  as 
an  earnest  and  sympathetic  friend  of 
the  Armenians,  and  he  had  perhaps 
seen  too  much  of  this  last  crowning 
outrage.  Knapp  gave  himself  unre- 
servedly to  his  missionary  work.  He 
made  the  interests  of  those  among 
whom  his  lot  was  cast  his  own,  and  in 
their  supreme  need  he  stood  by  them 
fearlessly  and  faithfully.  Harvard 
has  inscribed  many  names  on  the  roQ 
of  honor  of  this  great  war,  but  no  one 
of  her  sons  has  sealed  his  "loyalty  to 
Truth"  more  heroically  than  Knapp, 
who  alone  in  a  far  corner  of  a  war- 
swept  land,  amid  the  bitter  hatred  of 
races,  alien  to  himself,  remained  stead- 
fast to  the  end  in  "  the  high  faith  that 
failed  not  by  the  way."  —  A.  R.  W. 

1888. 
G.  R.  PuiBiFER,  iSee., 
412  Bftrri8ter*B  Hall,  Boston. 
The  present  address  of  C.  H.  Bald- 
win is  care  of  Empire  Laundry  Ma- 
chinery Company,  S52  Western  Ave- 
nue, Brighton.  —  George  B.  Leighton 
has  given  to  the  Graduates'   School 
of  Business  Administration  a  collec- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  books 
on  railways.    Leighton  is  the  author 
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of  a  very  practical  poster  entitled 
Safdy  First  in  Health.  This  has  been 
distributed  in  the  town  of  Dublin, 
N.H.,  of  which  Leighton  is  the  health 
officer.  The  contents  of  the  poster  are 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
American  City,  —  R.  B.  Mahany  is 
a  federal  commissioner  of  conciliation. 
He  took  part  in  May  last  in  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  between  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  and  its  freight  clerks. 

—  At  a  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  at  Boston  on  July  7,  1916, 
addresses  were  made  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City 
of  Boston  in  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  Thayer's  character  and  professional 
work.  Resolutions  prepared  by  the 
Bar  Association  in  his  memory  were 
presented. 

1891. 
A.  J.  Gabcbait,  See,f 
12  Aahburton  PL,  Boston. 
The  Secretary  is  preparing  a  Sup- 
plementary Report  which  will  be  a 
history  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary celebration  replete  with  illustra- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be 
in  your  hands  early  in  October.  — 
Howard  Gardiner  Cushing  died  in 
New  York  City  on  April  26, 1916.  He 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  2,  1869,  the 
son  of  Robert  Maynard  and  Olivia 
(Dulany)  Cushing.  He  prepared  at 
Groton  School,  Groton,  and. entered 
College  in  the  Freshman  year,  1887, 
receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1891. 
After  graduation  he  went  to  Paris  to 
study  painting  and  stayed  there  five 
years.  He  then  came  back  to  America 
and  painted  both  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  finally  settling  in  New  York. 
He  leaves  a  wife,  who  was  Miss  Ethel 
Cochrane,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

—  Maurice  Jefferson  Cody  died  in 
New  York  City  on  June  14, 1916.  He 


was  born  in  Lexington,  Nov.  9,  1864, 
the  son  of  John  and  Johannah  (White) 
Cody.  He  prepared  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  entered  College  in  the 
Freshman  year,  1887,  receiving  the 
degree  of  A.B.  in  1892  "as  of"  1891. 
He  leaves  a  wife,  who  was  Miss  Mil- 
dred Alice  Hull,  and  one  son.  After 
graduating  Cody  spent  a  year  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  then  entered 
a  law  office  in  Boston  where  he  re- 
mained until  1905.  He  then  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Paper  Trade 
Joymal  in  New  York  and  finally  be- 
came editor  of  the  same  paper,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

1892. 
Allen  R.  Benneb,  8ee^ 
Andover. 
W.  N.  Duane  is  vice-president  of 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New 
York.  —  H.  M.  Ballou  has  resigned 
his  position  as  professor  of  Physics  in 
the  College  of  Hawaii  and  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  managing  editor 
of  Facte  about  Sugar,  a  weekly  trade 
journal,  the  publication  office  of 
which  is  located  at  82  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  Edgar  Pierce  was  at 
the  Military  Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  from  May  8  to  May 
SO.  —  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  was  at  the 
Military  Training  Camp  at  Platts- 
burg,  June  5  to  July  2.  —  The  Bos- 
ton Association  of  Harvard  '92  had 
its  usual  meeting  and  dinner  at  the 
Wardroom  Club  on  the  evening  of 
June  21. 

1894. 

Pbof.  E.  E.  Rand,  See,, 

107  Lake  View  Ave.,  Cambridge. 

The  Class  had  its  annual  dinner  on 

Wednesday,  June  25,  at  the  Norfolk 

Hunt  Club.    £.  K.  Rand  was  toast- 
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master  and  called  on  J.  Glidden  to 
speak  on  "War"  and  Dr.  M.  Ladd 
to  speak  on  "Peace";  the  latter  in- 
cluded in  his  remarks  an  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  Dr.  Richard  Cabot. 
L.  Davis  made  a  report  for  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  raise  the  fund  of 
$100,000  to  be  given  to  the  University 
three  years  hence,  and  Tommy  Saf- 
ford  enlivened  the  evening  with  "  Jab- 
berwocky"  and  other  original  per- 
formances; he  also  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  eulogised  the  achievements 
of  Arthur  Woods  '92,  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  and  told  of  the 
Policeman's  Chorus  which  he  himself 
has  organized.  Hie  47  members  went 
in  automobiles  from  town  to  the  Club, 
and  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  most 
of  them  returned  to  town.  A  few 
preferred  to  spend  the  night  at  the 
Club.  —  Among  '94  men  at  Platta- 
burg  this  summer  are  C.  B.  Earle, 
C.  T.  Keller,  and  P.  H.  Kemble.  — 
H.  Cabot  was  in  charge  of  the  Third 
Surgical  Unit  that  went  to  France  in 
May.  —  C.  Stetson  is  publishing  a 
new  magazine.  The  Prepandnega  Re- 
new, — ,  M.  Croll  was  a  Delegate  of 
the  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
at  Namur  from  June  to  September, 
1915.  —  J.  Sullivan  has  resigned  as 
Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to  take  the  position 
of  State  Historian  and  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History 
at  Albany,  -r  J.  Corbett  is  Director 
of  Physical  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming.  —  W.  J.  Pelo  is 
editor  with  Newson  &  Co.,  78  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  —  A.  F.  Cosby 
was  Secretary  of  the  Roosevelt  Re- 
publican Committee.  —  Addresses: 
L.  I.  Prouty,  68  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
J.  S.  Festerson,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York.  —  A.  A.  Marsters,  195  Broad- 
way, New  York.  —  F.  E.  Farrington, 


Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  A.  N.  Johnson,  111  West 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  HI.  —  A.  H. 
Chamberlain,  815  Methuen.  — C.  L. 
Brumbaugh  and  G.  H.  Tinkham  have 
recently  published  speeches  made  in 
Congress,  the  former  a  speech  on  the 
Phillippine  question,  the  latter  one  on 
Fiscal  Relations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. —  O.  M.  W.  Sprague  has  revised 
Dunbar's  Theory  and  Hisiory  of 
Banking.  —  A.  E.  Bailey  has  pub- 
lished On  Namreih  Hill,  —  G.  Rugg 
has  published  a  number  of  short 
stories  which  have  received  very  fa- 
vorable criticism. 

1895. 
F.  H.  Nash,  See., 
30  Btete  St.,  Boflton. 
N.  P.  Dodge  served  in  the  Nebraska 
State  Senate  last  year.  —  Arthur  El- 
son  has  published  a  history  of  music 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.). —  P.  W. 
Grinnell  is  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar  Association.  —  F.  B.  Hill  is 
treasurer  of  the  Home  Market  Club. 
—  E.  V.  Huntington  is  vice-president 
of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America.  —  Alfred  Johnson  is  record- 
ing secretary  of  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society.  —  S. 
Kasahara  is  manager  of  the  Sumitomo 
Copper  Sales  Department,  Kobe, 
Japan.  —  Daniel  G.  Mason's  First 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  was  played  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Leopold  Stokovski,  February  19» 
1916.  —  R.  D.  O'Leary  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Kansas.  —  Andrew  J. 
Peters  was  appointed  by  the  President 
a  member  of  the  High  Commission  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the 
financial  conference  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  visited  Brazil  and  Chile.  —  James 
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S.  Pray  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Charles  Eliot  Professorship  in  land- 
scape architecture  at  Harvard.  He 
has  been  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  in  Rome  and  a  member 
of  its  executive  committee.  —  Rob- 
ert L.  Raymond  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  Military  Education  and  Reserve. 

—  Alfred  Johnson  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  Harvard,  June,  1916.  — 
E.  M.  Devereuz  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company.  —  Gifford  Le- 
Clear  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on 
architecture  at  Harvard.  —  Edwin 
A.  Robinson  has  published  a  volume 
of  poems»  The    Man  Against  the  Sky. 

—  A.  S.  Pier  has  been  appointed  In- 
structor in  English  at  Harvard  for  one 
year  from  September  1, 1916.  —  G.  G. 
Bartlett  has  been  elected  dean  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia.  — 
A.  L.  Cross  has  been  appointed  Rob- 
ert Hudson  Professor  of  English  £Bs- 
tory  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

1896. 
J.  J.  Hatib,  Sec., 
30  State  St.,  Boston. 
The  twentieth  anniversary  reunion 
was  the  best  one  so  far.  The  Class 
assembled  at  Hotel  Somerset  Mon- 
day, June  19th,  at  noon  for  registra- 
tion and  lunch.  At  2  p.if.  taxicabs 
took  us  to  the  Commonwealth  Dock 
where  we  witnessed  a  display  by  two 
fireboats  of  the  Fire  Dept.  of  Boston. 
We  then,  notwithstanding  the  rain, 
went  to  the  Navy  Yard  by  a  small 
steamer  where  we  were  met  by  the 
Commandant  and  taken  over  a  battle- 
ship, torpedo  destroyers,  machine 
shop  and  the  interned  British  sub- 
marines. About  two  hundred  men 
attended  the   Class   dinner    at   the 


Somerset  in  the  evening.  Stevens 
Heckscher  was  toastmaster  and  the 
speakers  were  E.  M.  Grossman,  J.  L. 
O'Brian  and  F.  G.  Katsman.  Tues- 
day morning  the  Class  went  by  spe- 
cial, train,  leaving  South  Station  at 
9.45  A.1C,  to  Marion,  where,  after 
marching  a  short  distance  to  the  upper 
landing,  a  fleet  of  catboats  took  us  to 
the  Beverly  Yacht  Club.  Here  an 
excellent  clambake  was  served  and 
the  day  passed  most  pleasantly  with 
outdoor  and  indoor  sports.  The 
return  to  Boston  was  made  about 
9  P.M.  On  Wednesday  the  Class 
gathered  on  Soldier's  Field  about  11 
A.1L,  where  we  finally  establbhed  our 
superiority  over  the  Class  of  '91  for 
all  time,  in  the  final  baseball  game 
of  the  series  which  started  with  our 
Decennial.  At  lunch,  served  on  top 
of  the  Stadium,  we  joined  the  Class 
of  1901  and  later  saw  Yale  defeated 
on  the  baseball  field.  The.  evening 
passed  with  a  joint  dinner  and  vaude- 
ville show  with  1901  at  the  Somer- 
set where  '96  received  from  1901  a 
handsome  loving  cup  in  token  of  their 
esteem.  Thursday  the  Class  met  in 
Sever  11  for  the  ninety-six  town  meet- 
ing where  the  articles  of  the  warrant, 
such  as  the  $100,000  fund,  wives  at 
the  twenty-fifth,  etc.,  were  discussed. 
This  meeting  was  very  interesting.  At 
1  P.M.  the  regular  Class  Lunch  and 
later  the  Commencement  exercises 
took  up  the  afternoon.  Here  the  reg- 
ular Reunion  dosed.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  those  who  wished  to 
see  the  boat  races  at  New  London  to 
take  the  trip  on  the  special  train  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  leaving 
early  Friday.  The  sixty  men  who 
went  to  New  London  saw  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  most  successful  Reunion. 
—  J.  G.  Palfrey  has  become  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Warner,  Stackpole 
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and  Bradlee  at  84  State  St.,  Boston. 
—  J.  L.  O' Brian  was  given  an  honor- 
ary degree  by  Hobart  College  on  June 
15.  —  W.  T.  Janison  is  associated  in 
the  practice  of  law  with  Stetson,  Jen- 
nings &  Russell,  15  Broad  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  A.  S.  Ingalls  has  been 
appointed  asst.  general  manager  of 
lines  west  of  Buffalo  of  the  N.Y.C. 
Railroad  Co.  with  headquarters  in 
Cleveland.  —  £.  M.  Grossman  has 
been  reelected  Secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ated Harvard  Clubs.  —  John  Latfarop 
Mathews  died  on  May  27,  1916,  near 
Philadelphia.  He  was  bom  in  North 
Evanston,  111.,  Jan.  10,  1874,  the  son 
of  Wm.  S.  and  Flora  Mathews.  He 
joined  the  Class  in  the  Senior  year. 
After  leaving  College  he  took  up  news- 
paper work  in  Chicago,  then  in  New 
Orleans  and  Boston,  and  wrote  nu- 
merous articles  in  various  papers  and 
magazines  on  inland  waterways,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  —  Charles  Mirick  Eveleth 
died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  at 
Bayside,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  May  24,  1916. 
He  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Jan.  10, 
1872,  the  son  of  Wm.  H.  and  Emma 
Eveleth.  After  leaving  the  lAwrence 
Scientific  School  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  American  Tel.  and  Tel. 
Co.,  first  in  Boston  and  later  in  Provi- 
dence, and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a  telephone  engineer  with  the 
N.Y.  Telephone  Co.  His  wife  and 
dau^ter  survive  him. 

1897. 

W.  L.  Gabbibon,  Jb.,  80c., 

60  State  St..  Boston. 

The  annual  Class  dinner  brought 

together  about  eighty  men   on  the 

evening    of    Wednesday,    June    21. 

Hallowell  presided,  calling  first  upon 

Cheever,  who  spoke  with  earnestness 

and  charm  of  his  experiences  as  chief 


of  the  Second  Harvard  Unit  in  France. 
He  was  foUowed  by  Whoriskey  who 
related  graphically  what  befell  him  in 
Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  latter 
part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a 
general  discussion  of  tentative  plans 
for  the  Vicennial  celebration  in  1917. 
Mackaye  presented  some  interesting 
suggestions  in  relation  to  a  '97  Masque 
for  that  occasion.  The  dinner  was  not 
only  well  attended,  but  well  and  gen- 
ially conducted  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. The  serious  contributions  were 
distinctly  interesting  and  worthy,  and 
were  abundantly  supported  by  a  spon- 
taneous flow  of  song  and  story.  —  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  at  Pittsburgh,  eleven  members 
of  '97  were  present.  D.  E.  Mitchell 
and  E.  E.  Jenkins  served  on  the  execu- 
tive committee.  —  Dr.  L.  S.  Hapgood 
has  gone  to  France  as  a  member  of  the 
Third  Harvard  Unit.  —  Dr.  F.  P.  Gay 
was  appointed  Faculty  Research 
Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  1916.  —  Dr.  D.  D.  Scannell 
is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee.  —  C.  W.  Hobbs 
b  principal  of  the  Swampscott  High 
School.  —  B.  S.  Baker  is  editor  of 
Russia,  a  journal  of  Russian-Ameri- 
can trade.  —  Among  recent  publica- 
tions are  The  Poems  and  Plays  of 
Percy  Mackaye,  published  in  two  vol- 
umes by  Macmillan  Co.  The  book  of 
Caliban  by  the  YeUoto  Sands,  a 
Shakespeare  tercentenary  masque, 
has  also  been  published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  —  Please  note  the 
following  new  addresses:  E.  Alden, 
620  Norton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
G.  Benson,  P.O.  Box  78,  Port  Angeles. 
Wash.;  N.  R.  Hughes,  care  of  Hughes 
Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  B.  F.  Bas- 
sett,  care  of  Y.M.C.A.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  E.  B.  Cresap,  88  So.  Dearborn 
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St.,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  F.  Prescott,  516 
Security  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  D.  E. 
Ikfitchell,  100«  Columbia  Bank  Bldg., 
PitUburgh,  Pa.;  I.  C.  Jenldiis,  So.  Side, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  H.  A.  Butler,  444 
Wick  Ave.,  Youngstown,  O.;  W.  A. 
Garrison,  t  Rosa  Road,  Schenectady 
N.Y.;  F.  B.  Rowell,  470  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City;  H.  C.  de  V.  Corn- 
well,  business,  40  East  41st  St.,  New 
Tork  City,  home,  180  East  «7th  St.; 
G.  R.  Kats,  15  East  S6th  St.,  New 
York  City;  W.  W.  Lancaster,  1«0 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  P.  B. 
Thompson,  1  East  45th  St.,  New 
York  City;  H.  K.  Stanley,  100  Halsey 
St.,  Newark,  N.J.;  W.  D.  Walker,  116 
Middle  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  S.  B. 
Wetherbee,  P.O.  Box  888,  New  Bed- 
ford; H.  E.  Pickering,  MUlbury;  R. 
B.  Dixon,  Bare  Hill,  Harvard;  C. 
S.  Dow,  87  Cheswick  Road,  Au- 
bumdale;  W.  Whitman,  Jr.,  78 
Chauncey  St.,  Boston;  W.  W.  Church- 
ill, Felton  Hall,  Cambridge;  A.  W. 
Hodges,  817  Walnut  St.,  Newton 
Centre;  R.  B.  Stevens,  Landaff,  N.H. 
—  The  Secretary  is  advised  of  the 
death  of  Fnmk  WbiGhester,  who  was 
in  college  during  the  years  1808-96. 

1800. 
Abthitb  Adamb,  See., 
7  Water  St.,  Room  912,  Boflton. 
The  annual  dinner  was  held  this 
year  on  Wednesday,  June  21,  at  Villa 
Napoli,  Nantasket.  Several  met  for 
luncheon  at  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston  and  a  good  many  attended  the 
Harvard- Yale  baseball  game  in  the 
Stadium  in  the  afternoon,  going 
thence  to  Nantasket  by  automobile 
afterwards.  As  Harvard  won  the  ball 
game  and  with  it  the  Yale  series  for 
1016  the  start  was  auspicious  but 
rain  which  began  right  after  the  game 
dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  some 


who  would  otherwise  have  attended 
the  dinner.  As  it  was,  57  showed  up, 
and  had  the  usual  good  time  of  such 
occasions.  It  had  been  reported  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  'OOers  at  the 
Plattsburg  military  training  camp 
were  planning  to  get  together  up  there 
at  the  time  of  the  reunion  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
them  a  telegram  of  greetings  and  good 
wishes.  Seven  were  up  there  as  follows : 
D.  K.  Catlin,  J.  J.  Doherty,  L.  O. 
Gifford,  Donald  Gordon,  G.  D.  HaU, 
Fullerton  Merrill,  and  S.  P.  Shaw,  Jr. 

—  Contrary  to  custom  '00  did  not 
show  up  very  well  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  at 
Pittsburgh,  May  10  and  20.  Only  4 
were  present,  Edward  B.  Lee,  R.  G. 
Leypoldt,  Stanley  W.  Merrell,  and 
Philip  M.  Tucker.  However,  E.  P. 
Davis,  president  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Minnesota,  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram which  was  read:  "Best  wishes 
for  successful  gathering  and  sincere 
regrets  that  I  am  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, to  present  the  entrance  condi- 
tions." —  Charles  E.  Baldwin  is  now 
with  the  Viscose  Co.,  manufacturing 
viscose  silk,  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.  — 
Colonel  John  H.  Sherburne  of  the  Ist 
Mass.  Artillery  Regiment  is  on  the 
Mexican  border  with  his  regiment.  — 
Willing  Spenoer  is  charge  d'affaires 
of  the  U.S.  Legation  at  Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras.  —  J.  B.  Studley 
and  A.  L.  Fish  report  that  the  name 
of  their  law  firm  has  been  changed  to 
Dunbar,  Nutter  and  McLennen,  at 
the  same  address,  161  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  —  Rev.  Maxwell  Savage's 
address  is  Unitarian  Church,  corner 
Atlantic  and  Baltimore  Streets,  Lynn. 

—  Dr.  W.  C.  Quinby  has  left  Bal- 
timore and  is  urologist  at  the  Peter 
B.  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston.  —  Paul 
Burrage  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
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Read,  Burrage  &  Co.,  who  have  re- 
cently moved  to  larger  quarters  at  20 
Central  St.,  Boston,  where  they  repre- 
sent the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty 
Co.  and  the  Michigan  Commercial 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  in  addition  to 
transacting  a  general  insurance  busi- 
ness. —  Henry  M.  Huxley  has  moved 
his  office  to  1618  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Chicago,  where  he  will  con- 
tinue to  conduct  the  practice  of  patent 
and  trade-mark  law.  —  £.  D.  Harlow 
is  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  State 
Street  Trust  Co.,  Boston.  —  Arthur 
W.  Rice  died  on  July  6,  1916. 

1900. 
Abkhur  Drinkwateb,  See^ 
142  Berkeley  St.,  Boston. 
On  Wednesday,  June  21,  the  ClasB 
gathered  at  the  Union  Boat  Club, 
Boston,  for  the  annual  June  dinner. 
The  buffet  meal  which  was  served, 
every  man  waiting  on  himself  and  re- 
pairing to  a  small  table  with  the 
friends  with  whom  he  happened  to 
be,  proved  very  satisfactory  for  a 
change  from  the  usual  more  formal 
arrangement.  John  B.  Hawes,  2d, 
directed  the  activities  of  the  evening, 
which  included  songs  by  the  assem- 
bled company  and  brief  speeches  by 
Mark  Sullivan,  whose  subject  was 
"The  Spirit  of  New  England,"  Arthur 
Gotthold,  Arthur  Drinkwater,  Walter 
L.  Collins  and  James  Austin  Richards. 
About  fifty  men  were  present.  —  On 
Commencement  Day  F.  L.  Higginson, 
Jr.,  was  elected  Overseer  of  Harvard 
College.  —  £.  B.  Hilliard  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  write  a  moral  code  in  the  competi- 
tion arranged  by  the  National  Institu- 
tion for  Moral  Instruction.  A  prise 
of  $5000  is  offered  for  the  best  code.  — 
C.  K.  Meschter  has  published  MouiU 


Mitui  Fairiei,  a  poem  (Gorham  Press, 
Boston) .  —  A.  H.  Shearer  has  pub- 
lished an  alphabetical  subject  index 
to  CoUections  on  European  History 
(Princeton,  1915).  —  M.  Churchill 
resigned  in  the  spring  from  his  posi- 
tion as  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  Field  Artillery  Jour- 
nal and  went  to  France  as  military 
observer  for  the  United  States  with 
the.  French  army.  —  E.  C-  Carter  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  May  11. 
He  is  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  India. 
He  described  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion since  the  war  began  and  its  ex- 
tension on  the  various  fighting  fronts 
and  in  the  prison  camps  of  practically 
all  the  nations  who  are  now  at  war. 
He  has  recently  been  decorated  by 
King  George  for  his  important  ser- 
vices. —  E.  F.  Metcalfs  address  is 
809  W.  Genesee  St.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 
He  is  general  manager  of  the  Columbia 
Rope  Company,  vice-president  of 
Foster,  Ross  &  Co.,  director  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Auburn,  trustee  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  all 
of  Auburn,  and  is  director  of  the 
American  Mutual  Compensation  In- 
surance Company,  New  York  City. 
He  has  been  director  of  the  Auburn 
Business  Men's  Association  and  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the  Auburn 
Y.M.C.A.>-R.  W.  Kauffman  has 
published.  The  Silver  Spoon,  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Ca  —  A.  H.  Shearer  has  an 
article  "Theophania,**  in  Modem  Lan- 
guage Notes,  XXXI,  Feb.  2,  1916.  —  J. 
Warshaw  has  an  article,  "Recurrent 
Preciosity"  in  Modern  Language 
Notes,  XXXI,  March  8,  1916.  —  J.  B. 
Hawes,  2d,  gave  a  lecture  on  April  28, 
1916,  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston 
on  "What  Massachusetts  is  Doing 
for  its  Consumptives."   — J.  P.  San- 
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born  went  to  France  in  May  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  GUbe.  — 
C.  H.  Tilton  18  with  Charles  B.  Per^ 
kins  Co.,  86  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  cigars  and 
tobacco.  —  A.  S.  Gilman  is  with  the 
State  Street  Trust  Company,  88  State 
St.,  Boston;  his  home  address  is  58 
Garden  St.,  Cambridge.  —  P.  L.  Hig- 
ginson,  Jr.,  is  treasurer  of  the  Cardinal 
Mercier  Fund.  —  N.  R.  Willard  is 
with  the  Trinidad  Sugar  Company, 
Trinidad,  Cuba.  —  F.  H.  Danker  de- 
livered the  Memorial  Day  address  at 
Worcester,  on  May  80.  His  subject 
was,  "A  Noble  Spirit  to  Fit  the 
Times."  — A.  P.  Fitch  spoke  on 
"Using  Our  Time,"  at  the  Sunday 
Evening  Club  in  Chicago,  III.,  on  May 
88.  —  W.  Lichtenstein  has  published 
"Possible  Results  of  the  European 
War  on  the  Book  Market"  in  The 
Library  Journal,  June,  1916.  —  H.  W. 
Dana  had  an  article,  "The  Problem 
of  Tuberculous  Infection  in  Children," 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  May*«5,  1916.  —  M.  Sulli- 
van has  edited,  National  Flood  Marks; 
Week  by  Week.  Ohservationt  on  Amer' 
iean  Life  as  Seen  by  CoUiere.  (New 
York,  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
1915.) — C.  Humphrey  is  president 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Toronto.  — 
G.  H.  Kimball  has  been  rejected 
treasurer  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs.  —  J.  Wilson  is  president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Bangor,  Me.  —  H. 
A.  Yeomans  is  now  Dean  of  Harvard 
College,  taking  the  place  of  Dean 
Hurlbut  who  has  resigned.  —  D. 
Drake  has  an  article,  "Natural  Selec- 
tion in  Religious  Evolution,"  in  the 
Biblical  World,  vol.  XLvn,  no.  4, 
April,  1914,  and  an  article,  "May 
Belief  Outstrip  Evidence,"  in  the 
National  Journal  of  Ethice,  April, 
1916. —  G.    H.    Albright    has    pub- 


lished "How  Teachers  Mark," 
"School  and  Society,"  and  "The 
Relationship  of  Scholarship  to  Self 
Support,"  in  Colorado  College  Series. 
—  A.  S.  Hawkes  is  with  the  Busch- 
Sulser  Brothers  Diesel  Engine  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Ma— R.  G.  Pratt  has 
moved  his  weaving  machinery  factory 
to  larger  quarters  at  48  LaGrange 
Street,  Worcester.  —  During  the  past 
year  D.  F.  Davis  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  City  Club  and  of  the 
Municipal  Athletic  Association,  and  _ 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Business  Men's  League,  all  of  St. 
Louis,  and  president  of  the  National 
Municipal  Recreation  Federation.  — 
Addresses:  G.  J.  Wright  (business). 
Farmer's  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  H.  B.  Moore,  1«1  Georgetown 
Ave.,  West  View,  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.;  F.  H.  Stedman,  10  Center  St., 
WaterviUe,  Me.;  H.  A.  FVeiberg 
(home)  1005  Dana  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  R.  M.  McCurdy,  118  West  58th 
St.,  New  York  City;  R.  H.  Johnson 
(home)  1089  Murrayhill  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  C.  Ruess  (home)  1548 
Englewood  Ave.,  Fresno,  Cal.;  H.  R. 
Mayo  (business)  Security  Trust  Bldg., 
Lynn;  C.  M.  Brown  (business)  1200 
Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
A.  S.  Clark  (business)  259  Washing- 
ton St.,  Boston;  J.  D.  Keman  Jr. 
(business)  156  East  64th  St.,  New 
York  City;  G.  C.  Kimball  (business) 
12««  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
H.  W.  Barnum  (business)  200  State 
House,  Boston;  W.  L.  Harrington,  40 
High  St.,  Charlestown;  G.  S.  Parker 
(home)  Oyster  Bay,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  W. 
G.  Mortland  (home)  Gerber  Apart- 
ments, South  Legley  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  H.  R.  Johnson  (home)  Tenafly, 
N.J.;  A.  S.  Hills  (home)  Bretton 
Hall,  86th  St.  and  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  F.  R.  Greene  (business)  42 
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Second  St.,  Fall  Riyer;  temporary 
address,  28  Front  St.,  Saranac  Lake, 
N.Y.;  B.  Brooks  (business)  15  Colum- 
bia Bldg.,  Bangor,  Me.;  H.  B.  Bald- 
win (home)  Follen  St.,  Boston;  A.  H. 
Shearer  (home)  1709  Ridge  Ave., 
Evanston,  111.;  H.  W.  Sanford  (home) 
1641  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.;  F.  Palmer,  Jr.,  Haver- 
ford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.;  F.  F. 
Burr,  Sunrise  Farm,  Wayne,  Me.; 
W.  H.  Armstrong,  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico;  H.  J.  Alexander  (home)  44 
Grand  St.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.;  C.  H. 
Gilman  (business)  Boston  Globe,  Boe- 
ton,  (home)  191  St.  Botolph  St.^ 
Boston;  H.  E.  Melcher  (home)  119 
Centre  Street,  Bangor,  Me.;  R.  P. 
Parsons  (home)  28  Washington 
Square,  Gloucester;  J.  L.  Gilvan, 
(business),  164  Montague  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  (home)  121  Cedar  Road* 
New  RocheUe,  N.Y. 

1901. 
H.  B.  Ci«ABX,  See., 
14  Wall  St.,  New  York.  N.T. 
G.  C.  Griffith,  one-time  manager  of 
the  Harvard  Advocate,  and  origina- 
tor of  the  Harvard  Ilhutrated  Maga- 
zine, has  given  up  the  practice  of  law 
in  Boston  so  that  he  may  spend  all  his 
time  at  his  farm  in  Peabody  and  de- 
vote his  time  to  raising  hogs  and  the 
producing  of  a  "National  pig  *'  of  red, 
white  and  blue.  The  blue  hog  is  his 
latest  successful  experiment.  —  Dr. 
Walter  B.  Swift  has  lately  presented 
communications  before  Medical  So- 
cieties as  follows:  Dyelalia  as  a  Center- 
asthenia,  read  May  5, 1915,  before  the 
American  Psychopathological  Associ- 
ation in  New  York,  The  Reflexes  in 
Epilepsy  as  a  Quids  to  Certain  Data  of 
Individual  Consciousness,  read  May 
10, 1915,  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  study  of  Epilepsy  at 
Fortress  Monroe,   Virginia,   Observa- 


tions on  the  Voice  in  Tabes  —  a  Voice 
Sign,  read  May  14,  1915,  before  the 
American  Medico-Psychological  Asso- 
ciation at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Vir- 
ginia. —  Changes  of  address:  J.  G. 
Cole,  816  South  7th  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Frederick  Pope,  866  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City;  H.  R.  Hayes,  care  of 
Stone  &  Webster,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City;  H.  H.  Morrill,  520 
W.  84th  St.,  New  York  City;  W.  A. 
Frost,  180  West  46th  St.,  New  York 
City;  Robert  Goodenow,  Harvard 
Club,  27  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City; 
R.  M.  MacKay,  180  W.  44th  St.,  New 
York  City;  E.  B.  Perrin,  Jr.,  Williams, 
Ariz.;  Harris  Livermore,  60  Federal 
St.,  Boston;  Hugo  Parton,  7  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City;  C.  A.  R.  Lewis, 
care  of  American  &  Cuban  S.S.  Line, 
27  WUliam  St.,  New  York  City; 
R.  W.  J.  Kingan,  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club,  Larchmont,  N.Y.;  M.  G.  Shaw, 
12  Stone  St.,  New  York  City;  Rev, 
P.  J.  Steinmetz,  Jr.,  Headmaster  of 
the  Episcopal  Academy,  1824  Locust 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  T.  Nicholls, 
Columbia  Graphophone  Company, 
101  Sixth  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  G. 
Hackley,  care  of  Western  Electric 
Company,  Norfolk  House,  Victoria 
Embankment,  London,  W.C,  Eng^ 
land;  Rev.  Gibson  Bell,  A.B.,  B.D., 
Montgomery  School,  Wynnewood, 
Pa.;  J.  A.  Bull,  care  of  Leonard  Snider 
&  Co.,  421  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  —  S.  N.  Castle  is  now  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Electrical  So- 
ciety, the  oldest  electrical  society  in 
the  country.  He  has  recently  built  a 
residence  on  Davenport  Neck,  New 
RocheUe,  N.Y. 

1908. 

RoGKB  Ernst,  Sec,, 

48  Robeaon  St,  Jamaica  Plain. 

L.  Albright  has  changed  his  address 

to  1608  Marine  Bank  Building,  Bui- 
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falo,  N,Y.  — C.  R.  BaUou  has 
changed  his  address  to  Bristol  Ferry, 
R.I.  —  John  Bryant  is  practising  sur- 
gery at  8S8  Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 

—  S.  C.  Colbum  has  changed  his  last 
name  from  Colbum  to  Endicott.  — 
L.  B.  Cummings  is  practising  law  with 
the  firm  of  Grover  &  Cummings,  814 
Pennway  Building,  Indianapolis.  — 
H.  C.  DeLong  is  with  the  Barber 
Asphalt  Paving  Company,  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia.  —  Granton  H. 
Dowse  is  in  the  insurance  business, 
with  Starkweather  &  Shepley,  43 
Kilby  St.,  Boston.  —  L.  S.  Fuller  is  a 
ranch  man  on  the  Y.  C.  Ranch,  Park- 
man,  Wyoming.  —  George  Gibbs,  Jr., 
investigator  of  the  Boston  City  Plan- 
ning Board,  has  prepared  for  the 
Board  a  Survey  and  Plan  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Docks  in  East  Boston. 
This  report  has  been  published  as  an 
official  document  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton. —  N.  F.  Glidden,  Jr.,  is  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Glidden,  Lyon  &'  Com- 
pany, brokers,  5  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  D.  S.  Greenough,  Jr., 
has  recently  organized  and  is  one  of 
the  managers  of  a  corporation  by  the 
name  of  The  Greenough-Heddinger 
Company,  manufacturers'  agents  and 
dealers  in  building  specialties,  with 
offices  at  12  West  St.,  Boston.— 
H.  A.  Jackson  is  sales  agent  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  141  Milk 
St.,  Boston.  —  G.  L.  Jones  has  been 
since  April,  1916,  with  Gen.  Persh- 
ing's expedition  in  pursuit  of  Villa  in 
Mexico.  When  last  heard  from  he  was 
about  500  miles  south  of  the  border, 

—  at  Namaquipa,  Mexico.  —  H.  C. 
Jones  is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town,  W.Va.  —  D.  D.  L.  McGrew, 
24  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City, 
is  in  the  New  York  Office  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Corporation.  —  G. 


R.  Taylor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial sta£F  of  The  Survey,  has  gone  to 
Petrograd,  Russia,  where  he  will  be 
connected  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy, serving  as  a  special  assistant  to 
the  American  Ambassador.  Taylor 
expects  to  visit  a  number  of  other  Rus- 
sian cities,  and  will  be  gone  the  greater 
part  of  a  year  on  leave  of  absence  from 
his  regular  work  with  The  Survey.  His 
mail  address  will  be,  care  of  United 
States  Embassy,  Petrograd.  —  Dana 
Payson  Alden  died  April  10,  1915,  in 
New  York  City  of  pneumonia. 

1904. 
Patbon  Dana,  See^ 
515  Barristen'  Hall.  Boston. 
A  medal  of  honor  has  been  awarded 
to  Captain  Walter  N.  HiU,  of  Marine 
Service,  by  the  Navy  Department  for 
distinguished  conduct  and  heroum 
during  the  siege  of  Vera  Crus  on 
April  21  and  22,  1914. —  "Com- 
pensation for  Railway  Claims"  by 
A.  A.  Ballantine  appeared  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  for  May,  1916. 
— "  Prices  According  to  Law,"  by 
A.  A.  Ballantine,  *04,  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  November,  1915. 
—  Joseph  S.  Seabury  has  edited  and 
published  a  new  book  entitled  New 
Homes  Under  Old  Roofe.  —  Gilman 
C.  Dolley  has  been  appointed  Bac- 
teriologist at  the  Culion  Leper  Colony* 
Culion  Island,  Philippine  Islands.  — 
The  Classes  of  1904  and  1902  enjoyed 
a  successful  joint  celebration  and  re- 
union at  the  Newell  Boat  House  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  June 
19,  1916. 

1905. 

S.  N.  HiNCKLET,  See,, 

25  Broad  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

The    1905    Decennial  Chronicle  has 

been  published  and  will  be  mailed  to 
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any  member  of  the  Class  sending 
$1.50  to  Charles  £.  Mason,  30  SUte 
St.,  Boston.  The  Chronicle  gives,  in 
a  pictorial  and  distinctly  literary  way, 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  Class's  great 
reunion  in  1915.  —  Walworth  Tyng 
who  is  a  missionary  at  Changsha, 
China,  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing information  in  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary: "One  of  our  servants  is  the 
daughter  of  a  lantern-maker,  a  small 
shopkeeper  and  not  of  the  very  poor. 
The  mother  drowned  with  her  own 
hands  six  out  of  her  nine  daughters. 
The  burden  of  caring  for  their  hair 
and  of  binding  their  /eet,  even  more 
than  the  expense,  was  her  reason.  She 
drowned  them  quickly,  in  infancy,  to 
be  sure,  before  she  had  got  to  love 
them  too  much.  She  might  indeed 
have  sold  them  into  slavery,  but  that 
is  where  the  respectable  Chinese  draw 
the  line.  It  is  more  humane  to  drown 
them.  Our  servant  who  was  spared 
by  special  intercession  of  her  father, 
is  an  excellent  woman  and  is  n^w  a 
Christian.  Her  own  daughter  is  a 
Christian  school-teacher."  —  R.  A. 
Derby,  who  is  taking  an  active  inter- 
est in  developing  the  possibilities  of 
Drowning  Creek,  N.C.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows in  the  May  27  issue  of  the 
Drowning  Creek  Current ;  **  We  have 
made  an  attempt  to  cooperate  here. 
We  have  our  Credit  Union,  Sire  Own- 
er's Association,  our  Children's  Agri- 
cultural Clubs,  our  school.  How  far 
we  will  go  with  these  will  depend  on 
how  strongly  we  pull  together,  on 
how  effectively  we  harness  the  energy 
that  is  in  us  all  and  turn  it  to  the 
task  of  building  up  our  community. 
The  current  of  our  community  life  can 
be  as  effectively  harnessed  or  as  com- 
pletely wasted  as  is  the  current  of 
Drowning  Creek.  That  depends  on 
us."  —  Philip  T.  Coolidge  has  opened 


an  office  for  the  practice  of  forestry 
at  217  Stetson  Building,  SI  Central 
St.,  Bangor,  Me.  He  is  prepared  to 
make  timber  estimates  and  maps, 
to  conduct  and  to  supervise  lumber- 
ing operations  and  stumpage  sales,  and 
to  do  forest  planting.  —  H.  C.  J.  Roel- 
vink  writes  from  Holland  that  as  soon 
as  war  is  over,  he  will  cross  to  America, 
"  My  2nd  home  sweet  home."  He  has 
asked  the  Secretary  to, send  him  some 
undershirts  of  a  certain  design,  so,  as 
he  says,  '*  to  have  America  near  to  my 
heart." —  Fitch  H.  Haskell  has  opened 
an  office  for  the  general  practice  of 
architecture  under  the  firm  name  of 
Godley  and  Haskell,  15  East  40  St., 
N.Y.  —  Jesse  Weils's  address  is  the 
Madison  Apartments,  Paducah,  Ken- 
tucky. 

1906. 

Nicholas  Kelley,  See., 
Ill  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
On  March  IS  a  Class  dinner  was 
held  at  the  New  York  Harvard  Club. 
It  was  attended  by  67  men,  including 
9  or  10  men  from  Boston,  Plumb  from 
Philadelphia,  Brackett  from  Pitts- 
burgh and  several  men  from  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut.  R.  M.  Poor 
presided  and  made  the  only  speech. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  the  utmost 
friendliness  and  some  noise.  For  the 
amusing  interludes  which  enlivened 
the  swift  moving  proceedings'  the 
Class  has  to  thank  the  fertile  resources 
of  Farrelly  and  Wheelwright.  —  On 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  June  18, 
the  first  gathering  for  the  Decennial 
Reunion  took  place  at  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York,  whence  under  the 
leader  hip  of  Farrelly  a  party  of  the 
New  York  men,  with  others  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  more  distant 
points,  proceeded  to  the  S.S.  Masm- 
chueeUs  of  the  Outside  Line  for  Bos- 
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ton.  A  party  of  the  Class  of  1901  was 
also  on  board  and  the  voyage  was  a 
cheerful  one.  At  9  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, June  19,  the  forces  attired  in 
white  blaisers  with  green  trimmings 
and  numerals,  and  wreaths  brought 
by  Castle  from  Hawaii  in  imitation  of 
the  leis  there  worn  on  festive  occa- 
sions, gathered  before  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston.  Special  trolley  cars 
bore  us  to  the  North  Station,  and 
from  there  we  went  by  train  to  Man- 
chester and  the  Masconomo  House. 
That  pleasant  hotel  had  been  opened 
especially  for  our  celebration.  It  is  a 
perfect  place  for  a  class  reunion.  We 
disported  ourselves  upon  its  beach, 
played  tennis  upon  its  tennis  courts 
and  ball  upon  its  lawns  and  sat  to- 
gether with  much  satisfaction  upon  its 
verandas  and  renewed  old  times. 
After  a  morning  of  games  and  a  most 
satisfactory  and  for  once  filling  buffet 
lunch  we  found  that  a  rainy  after- 
noon neither  dampened  our  ardor  for 
sport  nor  the  spirits  of  Means,  Galvin 
and  other  entertaining  geniuses  of 
song  and  dance.  Probably  the  most 
satisfactory  thing  about  the  reunion 
was  the  various  groups,  made  up  in 
part  of  old  friends  and  in  part  of  men 
whom  we  met  for  the  first  time,  which 
sat  in  various  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
hotel  and  talked  of  the  past,  present 
and  to  come.  In  the  evening  we  had 
the  Class  dinner.  There  were  215 
present.  R.  M.  Poor,  who  was  to  have 
presided,  was  detained  in  New  York 
and  Preston  took  his  place.  After  a 
brief  report  upon  the  Class  by  the 
Secretary,  the  speech  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  R.  Grant,  Jr.  Grant 
lives  in  London.  He  told  us  about 
English  war  conditions  and  the  work 
of  Kitchener  and  Robertson  in  creat- 
ing the  new  English  armies.  But  what 
held  u«  silent  was   his   story  of  our 


classmate  Filley,  whose  old  soul  of  ad- 
venture has  led  him  to  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  English  air  forces.  It  was  a 
fine  story  and  after  it  we  cabled  Filley 
our  love  and  admiration.  Afterwards 
there  were  more  speeches,  among 
others  by  A.  L.  Castle,  member  of  the 
territorial  Senate  of  Hawaii,  F.  H. 
White,  of  Seattle,  and  L.  CarroU,  an 
alderman  of  New  York  City.  After 
the  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  theatre 
of  the  hotel  where  we  were  entertained 
by  excellent  talent  from  the  Class. 
We  owe  thanks  for  a  good  entertain- 
ment, and  admiration  of  their  genius 
to  van  Loon,  H.  B.  Sawyer,  Chandler, 
F.  S.  Whitney,  Peters,  Reggio,  H.  F. 
Kellogg,  Titcomb,  Wheelwright,  Co- 
burn,  and  Means.  During  the  pro- 
ceedings the  Class  Committee,  all  of 
the  members  of  which  live  far  from 
Boston,  announced  that  it  had  ap- 
pointed as  an  Executive  Committee 
resident  in  Boston,  Goodhue,  Ketch- 
um,  Perry,  H.  H.  Whitman  and  T.  T. 
Whitney.  The  resignation  of  Dives  as 
treasurer  of  the  Qass  was  accepted 
with  regret  and  Whitney  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  The  Class 
adopted  resolutions  of  sorrow  for  the 
deaths  of  Bartholomew,  Blagden,  P.  S. 
Campbell,  B.  Castleman,  Hanson,  B. 
Merrill,  Jr.,  Murdock,  Vidaud  and 
West,  whom  we  have  lost  since  the 
Sexennial  Reunion.  At  breakfast  on 
Tuesday  morning  we  were  greeted  with 
a  1906  edition  of  the  Boston  Journal 
prepared  at  the  behest  of  Ware,  its 
proprietor.  During  the  morning  the 
Class  returned  to  Boston  and  in  the 
afternoon  gathered  before  Hollis  Hall 
for  the  march  to  the  Stadium  Exer- 
cises. Here  it  made  a  gay  show.  On 
Wednesday  morning  we  met  at  the 
Stadium  for  athletic  sports.  These 
were  followed  by  lunch  out  of  doors 
and  afterwards  by  the  baseball  game 
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with  Yale.  Thursday  was  Commence- 
ment Day.  The  Class  maintained  its 
usual  headquarters  in  Hoi  worthy  24, 
but  there  was  no  1906  program  separ- 
ate from  the  events  of  the  day.  On 
Friday  the  smaU  group  of  the  Class 
who  went  to  the  boat  races  found  the 
companionship  of  that  day  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  episodes  of  the  whole 
Reunion.  Altogether  the  Reunion  was 
a  remarkably  pleasant  and  successful 
meeting.  All  of  us  who  were  there  came 
away  with  an  increased  respect  for 
our  Class  and  a  renewed  and  warming 
affection  for  the  classmates  whom  we 
met  there.  —  Gregg  Armstrong's  ad- 
dress is  142  West  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, 
O.  —  C.  B.  Dyar's  address  is  care  of 
U.  S.  Embassy,  Wilhelmplatz,  Berlin, 
Germany.  —  W.  H.  Appleton  is  with 
the  New  York  office  of  John  C.  Paige 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  —  R.  F.  Gowen's  address  is 
Overton  Rd.,  Ossining-K>n-Hudson, 
N.Y.  —  R.  N.  Hammond's  address  is 
P.O.  Box  1444,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada.  —  C.  B.  Hibbard's  address  is 
care  of  Curtis  Aeroplane  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  —  P.  B.  K  Potter  is  with  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium, 
Rue  des  Colonies  66,  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium. —  C.  P.  Middleton  has  left 
Seattle.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Stock  Exchange,  Address  53 
SUte  St.,  P.O.  Box  2634,  Boston.  — 
John  Prendergast's  address  is  First 
National  Bank  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111.  — 
H.  F.  Shurtleff's  address  is  Westfield. 
—  E.  K.  Thurlow's  address  is  Wuhu, 
China.  —  H.  H.  Damon's  address  is 
care  of  Public  Service  Commission, 
1206  EquiUble  Bldg.,  New  York 
City.  —  A.  D.  Whitman's  address  is 
care  of  New  Bedford  High  School,  New 
Bedford, —  C.  P.  Wood  is  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Music  at  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minn. 


1907. 
John  Retnoldb,  8ee^ 
2  WaU  St..  New  York  City. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Class  is  on  the 
Mexican  border,  serving  with  the  New 
York   militia   and   therefore   cannot 
report  on  the  Class.    If  he  has  not 
returned  by  the  time  another  issue 
of    the    Magazine    appears    arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  get  the  news 
from  some  one  else. 

1908. 

Gut  EiosBflON,  Sec., 
14  WaU  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Various  local  units  of  the  Class 
have,  as  usual,  been  getting  together 
with  considerable  frequency.  From 
San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
Boston  information  comes  to  the  sec- 
retary indicating  that  1908  men  have 
already  begun  to  smell  the  powder  of 
battle  and  are  preparing  to  advance 
in  force  on  Cambridge  for  the  Decen- 
nial, now  less  than  two  years  away.  — 
A  Class  Field  Day  was  held  by  the 
Boston  men  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  evening,  June  19,  at  the  Hoosic 
Whisick  Club.  A  rainy  day  and  the 
recent  calling  out  of  the  militia  for 
service  on  the  border  prevented  many 
men  from  attending.  Nevertheless, 
eighty-seven  were  on  hand  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  and 
also  Carman  from  Springfield,  White 
from  Pittsfield,  Benedict,  Parker  and 
Shaw  from  Framingham,  Cheney 
and  Grinnell  from  New  Bedfordf 
Waters  from  Rhode  Island  and  Orr 
from  Worcester.  W.  B.  Snow,  Jr.* 
holder  of  the  1908  sexennial  scholar- 
ship was  present.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers went  out  by  automobile,  leaving 
the  Harvard  Club  at  about  2.80. 
P.  D.  White  won  the  annual  golf 
challenge  cup.  Interesting  games  of 
baseball  were  played,  the  prizes  being 
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ftwarded  nt  dinner.  Orville  Rogers 
spoke  on  his  experience  with  one  of 
the  Harvard  units  in  France.  —  An 
onusual  number  of  1908  men  have 
gathered  at  Seabright,  N.J.,  for  the 
summer.  Indoor  baseball  is  a  favorite 
sport.  On  recent  week  ends  the  so- 
called  Harvard  team  has  included  the 
following  1008  men:  Glass,  Seamans, 
Despard,  Hackett,  Cobb,  Sweet, 
Desmond,  WendeQ  and  Emerson. 
Great  care  is  being  exercised  by  1908 
men  to  avoid  the  famous  New  Jersey 
sharks  which  are  reported  to  have  a 
particular  fondness  for  1908  white- 
meat.  —  Return  post  cards  have 
recently  been  sent  out  preparatory  to 
the  publication  in  the  early  fall  of 
a  pocket  address  book.  Replies  are 
coming  in  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Fully  eight  out  of  ten  cards  show 
some  change  oi  address  over  the  Sex- 
ennial ReporL 

1909. 
F.  S.  Habdino,  8ee^ 

52  Folton  St.,  Boston. 
A  Class  dinner  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, June  19,  at  the  Oakley  Country 
Club  in  Watertown  with  about  65  men 
present.  After  dinner,  Henry  B. 
Sheahan  talked  in  a  most  interesting 
way  of  his  experiences  with  the  Amer- 
ican Ambulance  Corps  in  France.  He 
illustrated  his  remarks  with  exceUent 
photographs,  nuiny  of  which  he  took 
himself.  An  impromptu  golf  tourna- 
ment preceded  the  dinner.  —  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Class  Directory 
in  April,  three  of  the  lost  men  have 
been  located.  —  C.  DeL.  Dederick, 
who  has  been  among  the  missing 
practically  aU  the  time  since  leaving 
College,  is  special  agent  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
Seattle.  His  office  is  No.  819  White 
Bldg.  He  reports  a  successful  business 


with  good  prospects  for  the  future.  — 
Frank  G.  Dillard  is  living  at  1449 
Rosemont  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  is 
an  architect  in  the  office  of  Graham, 
Bumham  &  Co.,  1417  Railway  Ex- 
change Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  —  Roland 
Lambe  is  at  Nordhoff,  Cal.,  with  the 
Spencer  Apiaries  Company.  —  P.  N. 
Crusius  is  at  South  Germantown,  Wis.» 
not  Ohio,  as  stated  in  the  directory.  — 
George  Gund  has  left  Seattle  and  is 
now  living  at  2685  East  Overiook  Rd.» 
Euclid  Heights,  Cleveland,  O.  —  F. 
H  Kendall  is  with  Jackson  &  Curtis, 
19  Congress  St.,  Boston.  —-  P.  W. 
Page  is  with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany, SfUi  Dwight  St.,  Springfield. 
—  B.  A.  Pouzner  is  living  at  69  Ken- 
wood Rd.,  Brookline.  —  H.  von  Kal- 
tenbom  has  been  made  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  —  Armi- 
tage  Whitman  has  been  appointed 
Orthopedic  Surgeon  at  the  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York  City.  — The 
weekly  class  luncheons  are  still  being 
held  and  their  success  during  the  past 
year  warrants  their  continuation  as  a 
permanent  feature.  A  new  enter- 
tainment committee  is  being  formed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Class  activities 
for  1916-17. 

1911. 

J.  A.  SWEIUtlEB,  StC^t 
60  State  St.,  Boeton. 
R.  E.  BagnalFs  permanent  address 
is  now  14  Malvern  Rd.,  Roslindale.  — 
Arthur  Sweetser,  our  Class  Treasurer, 
is  now  with  the  Associated  Press;  he 
will  probably  be  for  a  time  in  their 
Washington  office  and  then  go  to 
Europe.  —  Addresses:  Cloyes  King, 
Camp  Sunrise,  Coulterville,  Cal.;  F.  J. 
Deane,  Ingenio  Soledad,  Cienfuego, 
Cuba;  J.  R.  Moulton,  106  Brook  Rd., 
Mattapan;  Newton  Foster,  1512  8th 
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Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  R.  M.  ADen, 
Bonita,  Cal.;  B.  S.  Verich,  Kohl  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  N.  J.  Beals,  SOI 
No.  Ave.  65,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  W.  G. 
Beach,  618  University  Block,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.  —  Gilbert  E.  Jones  is  now 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Tilney  & 
Ladd,  Bonds  and  Investments,  etc., 
48  Exchange  PL,  New  York  City.  — 
B.  C.  Clough  has  been  reappointed 
instructor  in  English  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. —  James  M.  Moore,  lieuten- 
ant 19th  Infantry,  U.S.A.,  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Clark,  Tex.,  on  the  Mexican 
Border. — **Dono"  Minot  is  with 
Battery  A,  M.V.M.,  on  the  Mexican 
border.  —  Charles  C.  McCracken 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  sec- 
tion of  philosophy,  psychology  and 
education  of  the  Association  of  Ohio 
Colleges.  FrdleasoT  McCradcen's  ad- 
dress is  Western  College  for  Women, 
Oxford,  O.  —  F.  Dewey  Everett's 
address  is  153  Park  Ave.,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.Y. 

1912. 

R.  B.  WlGGLE»WOBTH,  SeC., 
9  Hampden  Hall,  Cambridge. 
R.  C.  Benchly  is  on  the  editorial 
stoflf  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  — 
J.  R.  Sibley,  who  has  been  at  Valley 
Ranch,  N.M.,  is  now  at  Moose 
Hill,  Spencer.  —  George  W.  Gray  has 
changed  his  address  from  Appleton 
Street,  W^atertown,  to  Alexander  Ave- 
nue, Battle  Hill  Park,  White  Plains, 
N.Y. —  Charles  M.  Storey,  LL.B., 
is  in  the  employ  of  the  Dept.  of  Jus- 
tice at  Washington.  —  A  Class  dinner 
was  held  on  June  21  at  the  Hotel 
Georgian,  Boston.  About  100  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  were  present.  —  Gus- 
tav  H.  Kaemmerling  is  with  the  Fuller 
Engineering  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.  His 
address  in  Allentown  is  1441  West 
Hamilton  St.  —  J.  W.  Suter,  Jr.,  has 


resigned  from  the  Demonstration 
School,  New  York,  and  is  assistant 
minister  and  director  of  religious  edu- 
cation in  Christ  Church,  Springfield. 
—  W.  E.  Patrick  is  curate  of  Grace 
Church,  New  Bedford. 

1913. 
Walteb  Tufts,  Jb.,  See,, 
100  Summer  St.,  Boston. 
The  Class  Report  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  when  this  notice  is 
published.    Unavoidable  delays  have 
held  up  the  publication,  but  now  you 
may  expect  to  read  all  the  news  ob- 
tainable about  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  'IS  within  thirty 
days'  time. 

1914. 
Levebett  Saltonbtaix,  See,, 
99  Bay  State  Road,  Boston. 
There  was  no  reunion  this  year,  but 
the  members  of  the  Class  had  a  good 
chance  to  see  each  other  and  shake 
hands,  both  in  the  Class  room  on 
Commencement  Day,  when  light 
refreshments  were  served,  and  during 
the  parade  on  Class  Day  in  which  our 
Class  was  well  represented.  Remem- 
ber! Next  year  we  have  our  real 
reunion!  —  A.  E.  Raia  has  just  com- 
pleted a  year  at  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  and  can  be  found  at  272 
Broadway,  Providence,  R.I.  —  A.  A. 
Shapiro  is  traveling  in  So.  America 
as  a  Sheldon  Fellow.  His  address  is 
care  of  American  Consul,  Santiago, 
Chile,  until  Dec.  1,  1916,  Buenos 
Aires  to  Feb.  1,  1917,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  until  May  1,  1917.  He  has 
received  the  degrees  of  A.M.  in  1914 
and  Ph.D.  in  1916.  —  W.  J.  Berko- 
witz  is  secretary  of  the  Berkowits 
Envelope  Co.,  8707  Charlotte  St.,Kan- 
sas  City,  Mo.  —  A.  E.  Walter  has 
gone  into  the  whisk  broom  business. 
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His  address  now  is  38  Grove  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  G.  K.  Hulse's  address 
is  26  Hurlburt  St.»  Cambridge.  — 
Isaac  Witkin  is  in  the  importing  and 
exporting  business  with  J.  Aron  & 
Co.,  96  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
D.  B.  McKinnon  is  teaching  at  Chof  u, 
Japan,  but  expects  to  be  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  law  school  in 
1916-17.  His  home  address  is  79 
Prince  St.,  Jamaica  Plain.  —  K.  W. 
Snyder  is  now  in  business  with  J.  C. 
Nichols,  insurance,  911  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  F.  T. 
Hertell  u  still  in  the  bond  business, 
but  his  address  now  is  Box  420  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  —  Sumner  Welles  is  a 
secretary  to  legation  of  U.S.  (Class 
4)  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  —  S.  Clark  u 
traveling  for  £.  W.  Clark  Co.  in 
South  America.  —  L.  K.  Urquhart 
is  teaching  in  St.  Johns  University, 
Shanghai,  China.  —  £.  £.  Embree  u 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  Hankow, 
China. 

1915. 
Malcolm  J.  Logan,  See., 
23  Rid«el«7  Hall,  Cambridge. 
On  July  9,  1916,  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet Stone,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Huntington  R.  Hard  wick.  Little  Miss 
Hardwick  is  the  Class  Baby  and  the 
usual  honors  that  come  to  such  fortu- 
nate children  are  being  showered  upon 
her.  —  J.  S.  Walsh  is  with  the  Fram- 
ittgham  Machine  Works,  Framing- 
ham.  His  address  is  66  Moseley 
St.,  Dorchester.  —  G.  H.  Durgin  is 
with  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  His  present  address  is 
U.S.S.  Bache,  Savannah,  Ga.;  his 
permanent  address  remains  Exeter, 
N.H.  —  P.  H.  Weiss  is  with  William 
Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston.  His 
present  address  is  49  Wendell  St., 
Cambridge.  —  N.  L.  Torrey  is  teacher 


in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  in  Foo- 
chow,  China,  where  he  plans  to  stay 
until  the  summer  of  1917.  —  Samuel 
Daniels,  who  is  with  the  Harvard 
Mining  School,  has  been  awarded  the 
Edward  Dyer  Peters  Scholarship  for 
the  year  1916-17.  —  W.  L.  Langer 
is  instructor  in  German  at  Worcester 
Academy,  Worcester.  —  Henry  Lin- 
sert  is  a  teaching  fellow  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  —-  A.  T.  McKay 
is  with  the  P.  R.  Zeigler  Company, 
Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  7  Merchants 
Row,  Boston,  His  home  address  is 
17  Wyman  St.,  West  Medford.  — 
F.  H.  Mahn  is  in  the  Engineering  De- 
partment of  the  Curtis  Aeroplane  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  His  address  in  Buffalo 
is  1018  Elmwood  Avenue.  —  F.  P. 
Olds  is  in  the  Literary  Department  of 
the  Milwaukee  JoumdL  —  J.  T.  S. 
Reed  is  teaching  Greek  and  Science 
at  the  Baguio  School,  Bagnio,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  —  W.  H.  Trumbull,  Jr., 
is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Russell  Co.,  General  Managers,  50 
State  St.,  Boston.  His  home  address 
is  5  Summer  St.,  Salem.  —  R.  B. 
Whidden  is  with  the  U.S.  Aluminum 
Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.  —  F.  B. 
Withington  has  .been  apointed  assist- 
ant football  coach  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  student  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  —  J.  W.  Ballon 
is  with  the  American  Smokeless  Pow- 
der Co.,  Maynard.  —  R.  P.  Chase  is 
with  Blake  Bros.  &  Co.,  Bankers,  111 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  —  E.  H. 
Cole  is  a  teacher  in  the  Walpole  High 
School.  —  H.  C.  Little  is  with  the 
A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co.,  161 
South  St.,  Boston.  —  Stearns  Morse 
is  in  the  treasurer's  office  of  the  New 
England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.,  50  Oliver 
St.,  Boston.  Hb  address  remains 
Tyngsboro.  —  R.  D.  Skinner,  who  is 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston 
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Herald,  is  doing  special  work  in 
Washington  for  that  paper.  -^  Dana 
N.  Trimball  is  with  the  W.  B.  S. 
Trimball  Co.,  but  is  now  stationed  in 
Jamestown,  N.D.  —  W.  O.  Lus- 
combe,  Jr.,  is  with  the  Tobey  Furni- 
ture Co.,  669  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  —  S.  N.  Hotaling*s  address  is  now 
0  Wendell  St..  Cambridge.  —  G.  E. 
Benson  is  in  the  cotton  business  with 
John  Malloch  &  Co.,  120  Milk  St., 
Boston.  —  Howard  Moncrieff  is  with 
the  Cataract  Refining  and  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  —  M.  M. 
Mitchell  is  with  the  A.  J.  Tower  Com- 
pany, Waterproofing,  Rozbury.  — 
H.  N.  Witt  has  Uught  during 
the  past  year  in  the  Department  of 
Geology  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  he  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  Engineer  of  the  Gold- 
field  Consolidated  Mines  Company  at 
Goldfield,  Nev. 

1016. 
Weub  Blanghabd,  See,, 
126  State  St.  BoeUm. 
C.  G.  Edgarton's  address  is  Con- 
cord. —  C.  F.  Farrington  and  S.  C. 
Almy  are  on  the  Mexican  border  with 
Battery  A;  Harcourt  Amory,  Jr.,  and 
W.  B.  B.  Wilson  are  there  with  the 
machine  gun  corps  of  the  5th  Mass. 
Infantry,  and  F.  R.  Devereux  and 
L.  W.  Devereux  with  the  New  York 
State  Cavalry.  —  H.  J.  Seymour  is 
editing  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. — Thompson 
Dean,  %d,  is  with  Harris  Forbes  and 
Co.,  New  York  City;  his  address  is 
Strawberry  Hill,  Stamford,  Conn.  — 
E.  L.  Ach  is  with  Canby,  Ach  and 
Canby  Co.,  coffee  roasters,  Dayton, 
O.;  his  address  is  Harvard  Boul. 
and  Amherst  St.,  Dayton.  —  Francis 
Boyer  is  with  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.,     Philadelphia;    his    address    is 


Gwynedd    Valley,    Pa.  —  L.    B.    R. 
Briggs,  Jr.,  is  on  the  border  with  Bat- 
tery A.  —  F.  P.  Coolidge  is  with  E.  A. 
Shaw   and    Co.,   cotton   brokers,   18 
Post    Office    Sq.,    Boston. —R.    M. 
Curtis  is  with  A.  L.  Baker  and  Co., 
brokers,  141  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago.— 
R.  H.  Delafield  is  in  the  bond  depart- 
ment of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York;  his  address  is  142  E.  40th 
St.,  New  York  City.  —  J.  A.  Jeffries 
is  with  the  Webster  and  Atlas  Na- 
tional Bank,  Boston;  his  address  is  11 
Pemberton     Sq.,     Boston.  —  S.     M. 
Sargent  is  a  bond  salesman  with  Blake 
Bros,  and  Co.,  Ill  Devonshire  St., 
Boston. —  W.   H.   Shattuck   is  with 
Silver  Burdett  and  Co.,  publishers, 
221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston;  his  home 
address  is  5  Hill  St.,  Woburn.  — -  M. 
H.  Smith  is  with  the  Commonwealths 
Shoe  and  Leather  Co.,   Boston;  his 
home   address    is    233    Grant    Ave., 
Newton  Centre.  —  Charlton   Wilder 
is   with  the   Kentucky   Solvay   Co., 
Ashland,  Ky.;   his   address   is    1003 
Neave    Bldg.,   Cincinnati,    O.  —  Ad- 
dresses and  occupations,   so  far  as 
decided:  R.  F.  Babcock,  20  E.  52d 
St.,  New  York  City;  W.  J.  Bingham, 
48  Lyndale  Ave.,   Methuen;  F.   W. 
Busk.  3  E.  85th  St.,  New  York  City; 
A.   F.   Doty,   Waltham,   with   Little 
Brown  and  Co.,  publishers,  Boston;  E. 
F.  Folley,  747  Market  St.,  Paterson, 
N.J.,    high    school    teaching;    Edon 
Griffin,  418  West  Park  Ave.,  Enid, 
Okla.,  teaching;   H.   D.   Holmes,  90 
Hawthorn  St.,  New  Bedford,  manu- 
facture of  cotton  yarns;  H.  J.  Huggan, 
Boston,  law;    R.   M.  Jopling,   M^ 
quette,  Mich.,  journalist;  D.  E.  Judd, 
10   Pleasant   St.,    Boston,   with  the 
United  Fruit  Co.;  S.  T.   Knott,  47 
Eliot  St.,  Jamaica  Plain;  K.  B.  Mur- 
dock,  81  Middlesex  Road,  Chestnut 
Hill,  college  teaching;  F.  J.  O'Brien, 
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92  Methuen  St.,  Lawrence;  W.  P. 
Partridge,  11  Magasine  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, medicine;  F.  R.  Pennypacker, 

6  Chauncy  St.,  Cambridge;  J.  G. 
Qiiinby,  Jr.,  Brewster,  N.Y.,  bank- 
ing; O.  6.  Ricketaon,  Jr.,  care  Garri- 
son Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  P. 
C.  Rodgers,  7«1  Burns  Ave.,  Wyo- 
ming, O.;  F.  C.  Seymour,  23  Agassiz 
Ave.,  Waverley,  botanist;  H.  F. 
Smith,  Kalispell,  Mont.;  L.  D.  Steefel, 
110  Merriman  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
teaching;  £.  M.  Townsend,  Jr.,  Town- 
send  Phice,  Oyster  Bay,  L.I..  N.Y., 
commission  merchant;  H.  J.  'White- 
hill,  85  ISth  Ave.,  Columbus,  O.,  oil 
business;  R.  C.  Williams,  54  Irving 
Place,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  chemist;  F.  S. 
Bacon,  52  Hyde  Ave.,  Newton,  re- 
search chemist;  A.  C.  Binder,  745  £. 
Philadelphia  St.,  York,  Pa.,  ministry; 
K.  B.  Bond,  128  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston;  F.  M.  Bullard,  283  Elm  St., 
Keene,  N.H.;  Benjamin  Carpenter, 
Jr.,  430  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  busi- 
ness; H.  H.  Carpenter,  36  Prince  St., 
Jamaica  Plain,  engineering;  C.  H. 
Chosen,  27  Round  Hill  St.,  Boston, 
chemist;  J.  R.  Coffin,  150  Brooks  St., 
West  Medford,  electrical  engineer- 
ing; Reginald  Coggeshall,  Sanford 
School,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.,  teach- 
ing; W.  S.  Coggin,  7  Chestnut  St., 
Salem,  farming;  P.  M.  Copp,  008  Starr 
Ave.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  teaching; 
F.  J.  Crehan,  Hingham,  teaching;  R. 
M.  Dinsmore,  Madison,  Me.,  busi- 
ness; £.  C.  Ehrensperger,  2010  Col- 
lege Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  teach- 
ing, but  wiU  be  next  year  in  Europe 
on  a  Sheldon  Fellowship;  £.  S.  Esty, 

07  Addington  Rd.,  Brookline,  with 
Stone  and  Webster,  Boston;  H.  W. 
Flagg,  92  Oak  St.,  Dorchester,  mis- 
sionary; J.  J.  Frenning,  Belmont, 
manufacturing;  K.  E.  Fuller,  care 
Arthur  O.  Fuller,  Exeter,  N.H.,  law; 


H.  D.  Gaylord,  104  Hemenway  St., 
Boston,  teacher;  Standish  Hall,  Meri- 
den.  Conn.,  publishing;  F.  L.  Hayes, 
Jr.,  teaching;  J.  G.  Heyburn,  403  W. 
Armsby  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  law; 
C.  W.  Holmes,  37  River  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, teaching;  J.  E.  Hoskins,  Hart- 
ford, Conn,  actuary;  G.  M.  Hosmer, 
13  Arlington  St.,  Somerville,  teaching 
in  the  Somerville  High  School;  W.  E. 
Howard,  16  Emerson  Rd.,  Winthrop, 
construction  engineering;  S.  L.  Kap- 
lan, 26  Harlem  St.,  Dorchester,  law; 
J.  L.  Kimberly,  Jr.,  51  Irving  Place, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  R.  V.  Kleinschmidt, 
523  Highland  Ave.,  Johnston,  Pa., 
engineering;  Gordon  Lamont,  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Post;  M.  W.  Levy,  25  Seneca 
St.,  Boston,  chemist;  A.  P.  Little, 
Harvard  Business  School;  W.  B.  Lit- 
tlefield,  35  Hutchins  St.,  Boston, 
assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering  in 
M.I.T.;  G.  H.  Lyman,  Jr.,  351  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  Boston;  R.  W.  Nel- 
son, Windsor,  Conn.;  £.  B.  Packard, 
12  Marion  Rd.,  Watertown,  business; 
H.  M.  Parshley,  Bussey  Institution, 
Forest  Hills;  K.  P.  G.  Parson,  Haven, 
Me.,  business;  D.  P.  Perry,  2  Sylvan 
St.,  Danvers,  teaching;  J.  P.  Putnam, 
Jr.,  535  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  textile 
industry;  W.  S.  Putnam,  9  Dana  St., 
Cambridge,  business;  A.  M.  *R^d, 
262  Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  law;  Pen- 
field  Roberts,  16  Ocean  St.,  East 
Lynn,  teaching;  W.  L.  Robinson,  55 
Ashford  St.,  Allston,  with  the  New 
Haven  Railroad;  R.  C.  Seamans,  48 
Chestnut  St.,  Salem;  J.  K.  Selden,  42 
School  St.,  Andover,  textile  manu- 
facturing; Samuel  Sewall,  224  Ridge- 
wood  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  en- 
gineering; H.  J.  Seymour,  78  Mt.  Au- 
burn St.,  Cambridge,  publicity,  with 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
P.  D.  Stevens,  13  Holyoke  St.,  Mai- 
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den,  teaching;  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  8 
Ray  St.,  Roxbury,  teaching;  WendeU 
Townsend,  535  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
cotton  manufacturing;  A.  W.  Vinal, 
17  King  St.,  Dorchester;  H.  F.  Wes- 
ton, Haverford,  Pa.,  artist,  will  be 
temporarily  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in 
Germany;  P.  D.  Whipple,  Hamilton, 
in  the  Plant  Department  of  the  New 
England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.;  H.  S. 
Wiggin,  17  Browne  St.,  Brookline; 
F.  C.  Williams,  463  Bergen  St.,  New- 
ark, N.J.;  Richmond  Young,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  school  supply  busi- 


NON-ACADEMIC 

Honorary  Degrees. 

LL.D.  1886.  Timothy  Dwight,  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  University  from  1886  to 
1898,  died  on  May  26,  1916,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year.  He  was  bom  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1849.  Dr.  Dwight  was  a  well-known 
writer  on  theological  and  academic  top- 
ics. The  years  of  his  administration  as 
President  of  Yale  were  years  of  great 
material  progress  for  the  University  and 
he  held  always  a  large  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Yale  men.  His  death,  after  a 
full  and  useful  life,  removes  one  of  the 
men  best  known  in  educational  work. 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

A.M.  1897.  A.  M.  Drummond,  who 
studied  the  drama  under  Prof.  G.  P. 
Baker  is  making  a  distinguished  success 
as  director  of  the  Cornell  University 
Dramatic  Club. 

A.M.  1904.  D.  O.  McGovney,  who 
has  been  professor  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  has  been  elected 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  will  take  up  his  new 
duties  at  the  begmning  of  the  next  aca- 
demic year. 


Ph.D.  1913.  N.  W.  Wiener,  son  of 
Prof.  Leo  Wiener,  has  been  appointed 
an  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Maine. 

1916.  The  following,  who  have  this 
year  completed  their  work  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  give  their  addresses  and  prob- 
able occupations  as  follows:  W.  M. 
Babcock,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  '14,  2504  Lake 
of  Isles  Boul.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
teaching;  E.  H.  Balch,  Univ.  of  Minn., 
'15, 1431  Capitol  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
master  in  Lake  Placid  School;  H.  K. 
Beard,  Fargo  CoU.,  N.Dak.,  '11,  1595 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  music; 
C.  H.  Beebe,  Univ.  of  Oxford,  '14,  560 
N.  "Centre  St.,  Reno,  Nev.;  C.  C.  Bean, 
Ohio  Univ.,  '10,  345  Vine  St.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  instructor  of  English  in 
the  Univ.  of  Minnesota;  J.  M.  Beatty, 
Jr.,  Haverford  Coll.,  '13,  P.O.  Box  165, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  teacher  of  English; 
H.  C.  Bingham,  Ellsworth  Coll.,  '10, 
Iowa  Falls,  la.,  professor  of  education 
in  Ellsworth  Coll.;  J.  C.  Bosnian.  '15. 
75  Koch  St..  Pretoria,  S.  Africa,  teach- 
er; T.  H.  Brewer,  VanderbOt  Univ., 
*96,  Norman,  Oklahoma,  as  before,  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Oklahoma  Univ.; 
E.  A.  Bruett,  Marquette  Univ..  '12,  291 
14th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  lawyer; 
H.  E.  Burtt,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  '11,  34 
Sheridan  St.,  Haverhill,  teaching;  G.  P. 
Campbell,  Williams  Coll.,  '00,  Marble- 
head,  principal  of  Marblehead  High 
School;  Park  Carpenter,  Carleton  CoU., 
*13,  Northfield,  Minn.,  instructor  in  his- 
tory; E.  K.  Carver,  '14,  7  Kirkland 
Road,  Cambridge,  chemist;  L.  P. 
Chambers,  Queen's  Univ.  Ont.  A.M. 
1905,  teaching;  H.  C.  CKidsey,  Lafay- 
ette Coll.,  '09,  Easton,  Pa.;  B.  V.  Craw- 
ford, Cornell  Coll.,  la.,  '10,  34  Conant 
Hall,  Cambridge,  teacher  of  English; 
S.  H.  Cross.  '12,  Western  Reserve  Univ., 
Cleveland,  O.,  instructor  in  German; 
M.    M.    Dodge.    George   Washington 
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Univ.,  *12,  54  Bridge  St.,  Beverly,  law 
—  U.S.  naturalization  examiner;  R.  F. 
Field,  Brown  Univ.,  '06,  25  Wilson  St., 
Providence,  R.I.,  college  teaching;  M. 
J.  FUes,  Dartmouth  CoU.,  '14,  Fairfield, 
Me.,  instructor  of  English  in  Dart- 
mouth; Huntington  Gilchrist,  14  Semi- 
nary St.,  Auburn,  N.Y.;  C.  E.  Guthe, 
Univ.  of  Michigan,  S.B.  '14, 1980  Cant- 
bridge  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Ameri- 
can archseologist;  G.  H.  Hallett,  Jr., 
Haverford  Coll.,  *16,  190  Owen  Ave., 
Lansdown,  Pa.,  teacher  of  mathemat- 
ics; C.  H.  Haring,  '07,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  assistant  professor  of  history  in 
Yale;  R.  M.  S.  Heffner,  Wittenberg 
Coll.,  O.,  'IS,  Bellefontaine,  O.,  instruc- 
tor in  German  in  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Worcester;  C.  E.  Hill, 
Univ.  of  Michigan,  '06,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  at  George 
Washingtotf  Univ.;  J.  W.  Hopkins,  Tu- 
lane  Univ.,  '12,  Marion,  La.,  teaching; 
F.  L.  Hunt,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, '09,  19  Howard  St.,  Waltham,  in- 
structor in  physics,  M.I.T.;  Roy  Ke- 
gerreis.  Ohio  State  Univ.,  M.E.E.  '11, 
280  W.  Main  St.,  Bellevue,  Ohio,  teach- 
ing; R.  W.  KeUy,  CoU.  of  the  Pacific, 
Cal..  '11, 29  ForestSt..  Somerville,  vocar 
tional  counselor  in  prevocational  schools, 
Boston;  E.  C.  Kemble,  Case  school  of 
Applied  Science,  O.,  '11,  66  College 
House,  Cambridge,  teaching;  Clarence 
Kennedy,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  '14, 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  instruc- 
tor in  Smith  College;  G.  G.  Laubscher, 
Adelbert  Coll.  of  Western  Reserve  Univ., 
'06, 178S  W.  82nd  St.,  N.W.,  Cleveland, 
O.,  professor  of  romance  languages, 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
Lynchburg,  Va.;  A.  P.  Lewin,  New  York 
Univ.,  '15, 107  Littleton  Ave.,  Newark. 
NJ.,  instructor  in  English,  Univ.  of 
Missouri;  R.  R.  McElvare,  Columbia 
Univ.,  '18,  231  Decatur  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  T.  P.  Martin,  Stanford  Univ.,  '18, 


Conant  12a,  Cambridge,  Archivist  to 
the  Harvard  Commission  on  Western 
History;  J.  W.  MacNaugher,  '15,  40 
Dana  St.,  Cambridge,  industrial  chem- 
istry; J.  P.  McVey,  Ohio  Univ.,  '11,  108 
Hanunond  St.,  Cambridge,  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  public  schools;  A.  C. 
Norton,  Temple  Univ.,  Pa.,  '09,  1530 
Diamond  St.,  Philadelphia,  teaching; 
S.  B.  Pennock,  '15,  2002  W.  Genesee  St., 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  chemical  manufactur- 
ing; H.  TenEyck  Perry,  Yale,  '12,  212 
Lancaster  St.,  Albany,  N.Y.,  teaching; 
E.  P.  Phelps,  Tufts  CoD.,  S.B.,  '12.  42 
Pitman  Ave.,  Greenwood,  teaching; 
W.  B.  Pressey,  Trinity  Coll.,  Conn..  '15, 
instructor  in  English  in  M.I.T.;  Srini- 
vasa  Rao,  Univ.  of  Madras,  India,  '14, 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Univ.  of  Mysore,  Mysore,  India;  Ber- 
nard Raymond,  Ohio  State  Univ.,  '14, 
215  W.  10th  Ave.,  Columbus,  O.,  teach- 
ing; C.  N.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Brown  Univ., 
'18,  105  Abbott  St.,  Providence,  R.I., 
instructor  in  mathematics  in  Wesleyan 
University;  V.  B.  Rhodenizer,  Univ.  of 
Manitoba,  '18,  89  Inman  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, further  study  in  the  Graduate 
School;  B.  R.  Silver,  New  York  Univ., 
'14,  Roxbury,  N.Y.,  chemist;  Frederic 
Schenck,  '09,  Lenox,  instructor  and 
tutor  in  Harvard;  F.  J.  Smiley,  Stan- 
ford Univ.,  '18,  assistant  professor  of 
botany  and  geology  in  Occidental  Coll., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  H.  C.  Smith,  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology,  '14,  Independ- 
ence Mo.,  architecture;  George  Sprau, 
Ohio  Univ.,  '04,  949  Nutwood  Place, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  teacher  of  English 
in  a  normal  school;  J.  J.  Stahl,  Bowdoin 
Coll..  '09,  Reed  College,  Portland.  Ore., 
assistant  professor  of  Germanic  lan- 
guages; H.  W.  Starkweather,  Bucknell 
Univ.,  Pa.,  '11,  Geneva.  N.Y..  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Hobart  CoU.; 
L.  L.  Steele,  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  '12,  Bristol,  Conn.,  instructor 
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in  chemistry  in  Wealeyan  Univ.;  L.  D. 
Stilwdl,  Amherst  CoU.,  'IS,  1906  W. 
Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  instructor 
in  history;  M.  K.  Stone,  Univ.  of  South- 
em  C&lifomia,  '14,  634  £.  Mountain  St., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  Methodist  ministry; 
H.  J.  Swesey,  Middlebury  Coll.,  Vt., 
'15,  Patchogue,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  chemist; 
J.  K.  Torbert,  Univ.  of  Texas,  '12,  8401 
Ave.  D.,  Galvest^m,  Tez.,  instructor  of 
English  in  M.I.T.;  £.  W.  Taylor,  Univ. 
of  Rochester,  '07,  teacher  in  Roxbury 
Latin  Sdiool,  Roxbury;  Tell  Thompson, 
Findlay  Coll.,  O.,  '12,  14  Conant  Hall, 
Cambridge,  further  work  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School;  R.  £.  Torrey,  Mass.  Agri- 
cultural Coll.,  '12,  professor  of  biology 
in  Grove  City  Coll.,  Pa.;  B.  E.  Under- 
wood, Jr.,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  '08,  2041  Fran- 
cisco St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  instructor  in 
philosophy;  W.  E.  Vail,  Haverford  Coll., 
'15,  Forest  Hill,  Md.,  teaching;  J.  A.  A. 
Weglarz,  Staatsexamen,  Univ.  of  Lem- 
berg,  Austria,  '10,  Sturtevant  Hall, 
Newton  Centre;  W.  R.  Wells,  Univ.  of 
Vermont,  '18,  Bakersfield,  Vt.,  teach- 
ing; N.  J.  G.  Wickey,  Pennsylvania 
Coll.,  '12,  Littlestown,  Pa.,  teaching  or 
the  ministry;  H.  N.  Wieman,  Park  Coll., 
Mo.,  '07,  144  Roselawn  Place,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  teaching. 

Law  School, 

LL.B.  1855.  G.  W.  Obey,  editor  of 
of  the  World  Almanac,  died  in  New 
York  City,  on  June  20,  1016.  He  has 
been  in  the  publishing  business  ever  since 
leaving  the  Law  School.  A  Charles- 
town,  S.C.,  man,  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  Southern  newspapers  during  the 
Civil  War,  but  has  lived  in  New  York 
since  1866.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
patriotic  organizations. 

L.S.  1870-71.  Franklin  Worcester, 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1912,  died  on  May 
2, 1916,  at  his  home  in  Hollis,  N.H.  He 


practised  law  for  a  time  in  Minneapolis, 
but  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  in  business  in  New  Hampshire^ 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics 
and  was  a  leader  in  all  kinds  of  civic  and 
state  improvements. 

LL.B.  1878.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  already  begun 
his  work  as  a  member  of  that  tribunal. 

L.S.  188IMK).  Dean  Rosooe  Pound 
delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
School  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Univ.  of 
California,  a  course  of  eight  lectures  dur- 
ing the  summer  sessicm.  He  was  also  a 
guest  of  the  California  Bar  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Monterey. 

L.S.  1895-96.  W.  M.  Ingraham,  once 
Democratic  Mayor  of  Portland,  Me., 
has  been  appointed  by  Ptes.  Wilson  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

LL.B.  1896.  C.  F.  Weed  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

LL.B.1906.  F.J.  Dunn,  who  has  been 
a  justice  of  the  First  District  Court  of 
Northern  Worcester  County  has  re- 
signed his  position  to  devote  his  time  to 
his  duties  as  attorney  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Power  Co.  His  office  will  be  in 
Worcester. 

LL.B.  1908.  P.  E.  Greer  is  one  of  the 
firm  of  Phelps,  Greer,  Winston  and 
Wharton,  Union  Oil  BIdg.,  Los  Angdes, 
Cal.  The  firm  has  recently  opened  a 
branch  office  in  Pasadena.  —  J.  M. 
Lown,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Kimball  and  Lown,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

L.S.  1910-11.  F.  H.  Magison.  city 
solicitor  of  Haverbill,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Peters,  Cole, 
Magison  and  Barrett,  having  offices  in 
the  Haverhill  National  Bank  Bldg. 

1916.  Addresses:  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr., 
1648  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
office  of  Brandeis,  Dunbar  and  Nutter» 
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61  DeyonBhire  St.,  Boston;  F.  L.  Blair, 
Brookline;  M.  C.  Bragdon,  Jr.,  1709 
Chicago  Ave,  Evanston,  111.;  F.  W. 
Brown,  La  Volla.  Cal.;  E.  T.  Connoly, 
Beverly  Farms;  G.  H.  Day,  Vt  Marshall 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  E.  C.  Dempsey, 
Lake  Shore  Boul.  aeveland,  O.;  Robert 
DriscoU,  812  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  C.  T.  Fabens,  Salem;  S.  S.  GU- 
1am,  Windsor,  Minn.;  C.  M.  Gordon,  12 
Bowker  St.,  Brookline;  Shelton  Hale, 
legal  secretary,  1708  I  St.,  Washington, 
D.C.;  H.  H.  Hartwell,  800  Main  St., 
Worcester;  C.  L.  Hedden,  Newark,  N.J.; 
R.  C.  Hess,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Harrison 
Lillibridge,  425  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York  City;  C.  MacR.  Makepeace,  275 
Wayland  Ave.,  Providence,  R.I.;  H.  E. 
Mann,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  S.  B.  Mont- 
gomery, 47  Irving  St.,  Cambridge,  office 
of  Roberto  and  Cushman,  95  Milk  St., 
Boston;  D.  C.  Pitcher,  5  Nassau  St., 
New  YOTk  City;  J.  E.  Roddey,  Jr.,  241 
E.  Mam  St.,  Rode  Hill,  S.C;  R.  W. 
Sherburne,  Tyngsborough;  Stafford 
Smith,  care  of  Byrne  and  Cutcheon,  24 
Broad  St.,  New  York  City;  B.  S.  Swejcey, 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  R.  C.  Taylor,  89  Spald- 
ing St.,  Lockport.  N.Y.;  C.  H.  Weston, 
Haverford,  Pa. 

Medical  School, 

M.D.  1870.  Dr.  Roscoe  Smith,  who 
has  been  long  a  well-known  physician  in 
Auburn,  Me.,  died  on  July  8,  1916.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Maine  Heavy  Artil- 
lery during  the  Civil  War  and  has  served 
,  as  a  Republican  in  the  Maine  State 
Legislature. 

M.D.  1911.  Dr.  H.  J.  Cronin,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge as  the  man  to  whom  all  employ- 
ees of  the  city  shall  report  for  treatment 
in  order  to  be  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  provisions  of  the  workman's  com- 
pensation act  when  injured  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  city. 

M.D.   1916.     Permanent  addresses: 


E.  H.  Bigelow,  31  Pleasant  St.,  Fram- 
ingham  Centre;  C.  V.  Calvin,  2180  Main 
St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  N.  A.  Fogg, 
Freeport,  Me.;  T.  R.  Goethals,  227  As- 
pinwall  Ave.,  Brookline;  Ross  Golden, 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  (to  Nov. 
1917);  A.  B.  Lyon,  452  Warren  Ave., 
Brockton;  J.  T.  Putnam,  Jr.,  106  Marl- 
boro St.,  Boston;  H.  E.  Settle,  Berne, 
Albany  Co.,  N.Y.  (Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal, July  1916  —  Jan.  1918);  A.  S.  Tay- 
lor, Yangchow,  China;  J.  H.  Waite, 
Boston  City  Hospital  (for  the  present). 

The  Qraduate  School  of  Bueinees 
AdminietraUon. 

The  Alimmi  Association  of  the  Busi- 
ness School  has  recently  issued  the  first 
directory  of  former  studento  in  the 
School.  428  names  are  listed  in  the  di- 
rectory, of  whom  19  came  from  foreign 
countries.  Of  studento  at  present  in  the 
Business  School,  77  come  from  New 
England,  45  from  the  Middle  West,  26 
from  the  Middle  Atlantic  section,  20 
from  the  West,  15  from  the  South,  and 
7  from  abroad  —  a  geographical  distri- 
bution which  indicates  a  widespread 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  School. 

1916.  Addresses  and  occupations  of 
some  of  those  who  have  completed  their 
work  this  year:  N.  L.  Burton,  Oak  Park, 
Bl.,  public  accountant;  J.  B.  Camp, 
4628  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  business; 
Henry  H.  Farquhar,  care  of  the  Business 
School,  instructor  in  factory  manage- 
ment; G.  L.  Harding,  R.F.D.  19,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  traveling  salesman;  A. 
M.  Loveman,  1609  21st  Ave.,  S.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  lumber  business;  Gleed 
Miller,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  investment 
banking;  Donald  Myrick,  Springfield, 
publishing  ;  P.  L.  Lau,  Canton,  China, 
business  or  teaching;  H.  S.  Pratt,  318 
Summit  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manu- 
facturing, with  the  Library  Bureau; 
J.  D.  Steele,  Jr.,  Xenia,  O.,  manufactur- 
ing; F.  S.  Welsh,  11  High  St.,  Hudson. 
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Ma98aeku»eU8  InttUtde  of  Technology. 

1916.  (Various  Engineering  Degrees.) 
Addresses  and  occupations:  £.  J.  Bar- 
ney, 21  Seminary  Ave.,  Dayton,  O., 
National  Lamp  Works,  Cleveland,  O.; 
Eli  Herman,  10  N.  Russell  St.,  Boston, 
electrical  engineering;  S.  V.  Blaisdell, 
151  Atlantic  Ave.,  Providence,  R.I., 
mechanical  engineering;  W.  C.  Brown, 
Chesterton,  N.Y.,  electrical  engineer- 
ing; J.  A.  Burbank,  48  Washington  St., 
£.  MUton,  Phoenix  Bridge  Co.,  Phoe- 
nixviUe,  Pa.;  S.  H.  Caldwell,  14  Oxford 
Road,  Newton  Centre,  mechanical  en- 
gineering; C.  E.  Carstens,  Ackley,  Iowa, 
Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  Anaconda, 
Mont.;  F.  G.  Darlington,  Jr.,  1240  N. 
Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  manu- 
facturing of  automobile  springs;  C.  B. 
Glann,  38  N.  Church  St.,  Cortland, 
N.Y.,  electrical  engineering;  H.  W. 
Green,  388  S.  Main  St.,  Boston,  sanitary 
engineering;  Walter  Haynes,  294  E. 
82nd  St.,  Portland,  Ore.,  teaching;  A.  R. 
Keller,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  civil  engineer- 
ing; J.  R.  Kelly,  1051  Gladstone  Ave., 
Portland,  Ore.,  electrical  engineering; 
T.  O.  Little,  821  Broad  St.,  Hartford, 
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V*  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  the  Editor 
begs  to  state  that  copies  of  books  by  or  abottt 
Harvard  men  should  be  sent  to  the  Afcvanns 
if  a  review  is  desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
complete  register  of  Harvard  publications  be 
kept.  Writers  of  articles  in  prominent  periodi- 
cals are  also  requested  to  send  to  the  Editor 
copies,  or  at  least  the  titles  of  their  contribu- 
tions. Except  in  rare  oases,  space  will  not 
permit  mention  of  contributions  to  the  daily 
praas. 


A  New  Harvard  Poet, 
Rudolph  Altbocchi,  '08. 

Albert  Edmund  Trombly,  '13,  is  not 
exactly  a  new  poet,  for  in  1913  he  had 
already  published  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled  The  Springtime  of  Love,  Before 
that,  however,  he  was  not  known,  for 
while  in  Cdlege  he  lived,  as  he  confesses 
himself,  "the  life  of  a  hermit,"  not 
mingling  much  with  College  activities  and 
not  writing,  as  most  fellows  do  who  can, 
for  the  Monthly  or  the  Advocate,  It  was 
therefore  a  surprise  to  see  him  suddenly 
bring  out  in  the  year  he  graduated  such 
a  collection  of  poems  as  The  Springtime 
of  Love, 

This  first  volume,  as  the  title  implies, 
includes  chiefly  love  lyrics.  There  are 
many  sonnets,  aU  Petraichian  in  struc- 
ture, and  aU  showing  great  sincerity  of 
feeling  and  excellent  diction.  The  choice 
of  imagery  is  interesting,  thou^  not 
always  unique.  Through  all  these  love 
lyrics  there  runs  the  freshness  of  youth, 
sometimes  naturally  lacking  in  depth  of 
meditation.  But  after  all  some  one  mi^t 
say,  *'Who  wants  meditation  in  a  love 
poem,  if  it  is  pretty?"  Let  me  give  a 
couple  of  examples  taken  from  this  first 
volume  to  show  that  Trombly  can  write 
very  pretty  poems. 

LOVE'S  CONTEMPLATION. 
BelovM,  hast  thou  seen  the  trelliaed  vine 
When  autumn  sun  had  kissed  to  mellowness 
The  clustered  fruit  and  in  their  purple  dress 
The  grapes  seemed  bunting  with  a  wealth  of 

wine? 
Or  seen  at  early  mom  the  columbine 
Bowed  with  its  nectar,  which  the  wood- 
nymphs  press 
To  their  fair  Ups  as  *neath  the  leafiness 
Of  oaken  groves  to  their  delights  recline? 

Still  hath  my  heart  of  love  a  deeper  fount 
Than  fruit  of  wine  or  bloom  of  honey-dew; 
And  I  have  wondered  oft  how  it  could  be 
That  human  day  such  lofty  heights  could 
mount 
And  love  with  such  a  love,  —  but,  ah.  *t  is 
true 
I  then  forgot  my  love  was  borne  to  thee. 
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Perhaps  the  descripticnifl  of  his  poems, 
that  is  to  say  usually  the  octave  of  a 
sonnet,  are  the  parts  in  which  Trom- 
bly*s  poetic  manipulation  of  words  shows 
to  best  advantage.  His  miscellaneous 
poems,  such  as  that  to  Browning,  and  to 
Bliss  Perry,  are  not  especially  note- 
worthy, though  well  done  and  even  at 
times  admirably  smooth.  There  are  no 
narrative  poems  —  and  we  miss  them 
these  days  when  narration  is  in  such 
poetic  demand.  Here  is  a  poem  which 
shows  how  Trombly  can  take  a  simple 
little  idea  and  make  of  it  a  pretty  lyric, 
thou^  ever  so  light: 

AS  WAKENS  ON  THE  MORN. 

SONO. 
X. 

Ab  wakens  on  the  mom  the  happy  throne 
Of  larks  that  bid  the  wood  and  field  rejoice. 

So  in  my  heart,  like  a  remembered  song, 
Rises  and  swells  the  music  of  thy  voice. 

n. 
As  lingers  on  the  eve  the  fragrant  breath 

Of  roses,  borne  from  out  the  flowery  South, 
So  in  my  ravished  soul  that  knows  no  rest 

linger  the  golden  kisses  of  thy  mouth. 

Here  there  is  no  heavy  elaboration,  no 
flamboyant  imagery,  but  pretty,  ephem- 
eral lyricism. 

Trombly's  favorite  line  is  the  stand- 
ard decasy liable;  he  rarely  indulges  in 
shorter  lines,  as  his  favorite  form  is  the 
sonnet.  I  do  not  mention  a  few  triolets 
and  some  nonsense  rhymes,  which  might 
well  have  been  left  out  of  the  book  al- 
together. 

Trombly's  second  volume,  Low*9 
Creed,  is  very  similar  to  the  first,  though 
possibly  a  little  more  mature  and  thought- 
ful. Here  again  most  of  the  poems  are 
love  poems,  and  therefcnre  so  given  to 
the  mere  lyricism  of  affection  that  they 
do  not  give  one  a  definite  impression  of 
a  special  philosophical  attitude.  They 
do  not  pretend  to.  Yet  there  runs  all 
through  them  a  fresh  and  active  opti- 


The  most  ambitious  poem  is  undoubt- 
edly the  one  called  Dante**  Rejected  Canto. 
Here,  adopting  the  di£Scult  Italian  tena 
rtmo,  Trombly  makes  an  admirable 
imitation  of  Dante's  tone,  even  if  it  be 
perhaps  too  personal  to  smack  absolutely 
of  the  great  Florentine  whose  voice  has 
ever  remained  unique  in  the  world. 
Trombly's  intent  is  to  attack,  with  good- 
natured  satire,  ^^^  pedantry  of  philology 
—  an  attack  which  is  quite  appropriate 
f  nun  a  poet,  and  certainly  entertaining, 
though  almost  too  petty  for  the  excel- 
lently Dantesque  tone  in  which  it  ia 
made.  Notice  the  sonorous  beauty  of 
the  opening  lines: 

We  crossed  the  bog  and  came  upon  a  plain, 
Barren  and  dry  as  are  the  Lybian  Sands, 
Where  seed  cannot  take  root  for  want  of 
rain. 

As  oft  a  traveler,  seeing  foreign  lands. 
Stops  by  the  wayside,  marvelling  to  see 
A  thing  he  never  saw  nor  understands. 

So  lingered  I,  for  to  the  right  of  me. 
And  rising  from  a  broad  and  shallow  well, 
I  saw  a  fog  of  wondrous  density. 

And  turning  to  the  poet:  "  Master,  tell, 
I  beg  of  thee,  what  novel  thing  is  this? 
And  why  a  mist  where  sunshine  never  fell?  ** 

And  he  to  me:  "As  patience  leads  to  bliss. 
Bo  will  you  learn,  if  you  but  wait  a  space. 
How  different  that  from  what  you  think  it 
is." 

He  is  able  to  give  us  some  very  good 
translations,  such  as  those  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici's  famous  lyrics.  Fine  is  the 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne^  tor  instance,  though 
not  quite  so  good  as  the  translation  by 
Harold  BeU,  '07,  which  some  of  us  old 
Monthly  readers  like  to  remember. 
Trombly  succeeds  in  getting  with  accu- 
rate elegance  the  very  flavor  of  the  origi- 
nal, a  thing  not  at  aU  easy  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  after  having  read  Trom- 
bly's volumes  from  cover  to  cover,  I  must 
say  that  there  is  much  in  them  to  charm 
and  make  one  hopeful.  Trombly's  skill 
is  promising,  he  deserves  applause  (even 
if  tempered  with  pedantic  criticism)  for 
what  he  has  done,  and  encouragement 
for  what  he  is  going  to  do.  For  surely  he 
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makes  untrue  the  words  of  our  good 
friend  and  teacher,  George  Santayana, 
perhaps  the  very  best  of  our  contem- 
porary American  poets,  and  one  of  the 
foimders  of  the  Monthly,  when  he  re- 
cently said  with  the  excusable  severity 
of  a  master:  "The  average  human,  gen- 
teel person  with  a  heart,  a  morality, 
and  a  religion  in  life  is  left  for  the 
moment  without  any  poetry  to  give  him 
pleasure  or  do  him  honor.**  Let  Trom- 
bly  grow  still  more  emphatically  to  dis- 
prove such  an  exacting  statement.  His 
talent  and  his  efforts  make  us  expect  a 
lot  from  this  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
poets  that  do  credit  to  Harvard  letters. 

In  The  Next  Step  in  Democracy  (Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1916),  Prof.  R.  W.  Sellars, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  gives  a 
liberal  and  persuasive  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  modem  socialism.  After  a 
rather  comprehensive  account  of  the 
historical  foundations  of  presentrday 
theories  and  a  critidsm  and  appreciation 
of  the  Utopian  and  Marxian  bases  upon 
which  they  rest,  he  proceeds  with  con- 
stant emphasis  upon  the  formative  con- 
dition of  social  sciences  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  broad,  evolutionary  attitude 
toward  them.  He  discusses  the  current 
misconceptions  of  socialism  and  explains 
its  relation  to  anarchism,  syndicalism, 
cooperation,  profit-sharing,  and  copart^ 
nership.  Much  more  definitely  than  is 
usually  done,  this  Western  professor 
meets  the  objections  to  socialism,  and 
outlines  the  socialist  program  and  ideals 
of  democracy  and  justice,  laying  special 
stress  upon  the  gradual  psychological  re- 
adjustment which  will  establish  broadly 
himaan  values  in  place  of  a  crude  com- 
mercialism. The  last  two  chapters  are 
devoted  to  discussion  of  the  socialist's 
attitude  toward  the  Great  War  and  the 
prospects  of  the  extension  of  democracy 
as  the  basis  for  an  ultimate  socialization 
of  international  extent. 


Beside  delivering  lectures  on  philoso- 
phy. Prof.  Sellars  has  found  time  to  set 
forth  in  Critical  Realism  (Rand«  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  1916),  some  veiy  interest- 
ing and  original  theories  about  actual 
scientific  knowledge.  Claiming  that 
Berkeley's  arguments  were  based  upon 
a  conoq>tion  of  knowledge  which  did  not 
hold  for  science  he  takes  upon  himself, 
as  the  philosopher,  the  task  of  determin- 
ing the  exact  bearing  of  the  scientist's  re- 
sults upon  epistemology.  "Gradually," 
he  says  in  the  preface,  "a  full-fledged 
theory  of  knowledge  formulated  itself 
in  my  mind;  and  for  want  of  a  better 
name  I  have  called  it  Critical  Realism." 
Critical  Realism,  then,  according  to  this 
statement,  must  be  connected  with  a 
non-apprehensional  view  of  knowledge. 
Scientific  knowledge  about  the  physical 
world  consists  of  propositions  which  do 
not  picture  it.  Prof.  SeUars's  theory  in 
brief  is  "that  idealism  and  realism  have 
had  essentially  the  same  view  of  knowl- 
edge. . .  .  Philosophy,  by  limiting  itself 
to  a  controversial  study  of  the  subject- 
object  duality,  did  not  consider  the 
triad  consisting  of  subject,  idearobject, 
and  physical  existent.  It  is  to  this  triad 
that  Critical  Realism  calls  attention." 
In  ten  chapters  he  has  pleaded  his  case 
in  a  clear  and  direct  manner  that  must 
conmiend  this  new  theory  of  knowledge 
to  the  consideration,  at  least,  of  all 
who  have  a  genuine  interest  in  phOo- 
sophy. 

BHOBT  BEYDBWa 

The  YogorSyetem  of  Patanjali,  or  the 
ancient  Hindu  doctrine  of  Concentric 
tion  of  Mind,  Embracing  the  Mne- 
monic Rules,  cajHed  Yogorsutras,  of 
Patanjali;  and  the  Comment,  called 
Yogarhhashya,  attributed  to  Vedor 
Vyaea;  and  the  Eirpianation,  called 
TaUvarVai^radi,  of  Vashaapati- 
Mi^a.  Translated  from  the  original 
Sanskrit  by  Prof.  J.  H.   Woods. 
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Cambridge:    Harvard    University 
Press,  1914.    Forming  volume  17 
of   the  Harvard   Oriental   Series, 
edited,  with  the  cooperation  of  vari- 
ous scholars,  by  Charles  R.  Lan- 
man.  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Har- 
vard University. 
The  inordinate  length  of  this  title  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  book  com- 
prehends between  one  pair   of  covers 
three  separate  works  —  as  the  title  very 
properly  shows. 

Of  the  six  orthodox  systems  of  Hindu 
philosophy,  by  far  the  most  important 
are  the  ancient  dualism  called  Sankhya, 
the  monism  of  the  Vedanta,  and  the 
Yogarsystem.  The  religion  of  devotion 
to  a  personal  god  or  Bhakti-marga  is  not 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  six  systems,  but 
it  was  probably  of  much  greater  prac- 
tical importance  than  scholars  have  un- 
til recently  been  disposed  to  assign  to  it. 
Yoga  (from  the  root  yuj,  "join,  apply, 
fix*':  immediately  akin  with  jugum, 
t^nr^,  yoke,  jungere,  and  so  on)  means 
properly  "application,"  and  is  used 
especially  of  the  "yoking"  of  the  mind 
to  a  definite  object,  to  the  exclusion  of 
an  distracting  elements.  The  practice 
of  Yoga  as  a  systematic  and  much-cul- 
tivated means  of  higher  spiritual  attun- 
ment  goes  back  to  Brahmanic  times  that 
antedate  even  Buddhism  itself,  say  half 
a  millennium  and  more  before  Christ. 
The  oldest  literary  records  of  the  system 
are  the  195  sutras  of  Patanjali,  brief 
mnemcmic  rules,  quite  unintelligible 
without  the  oral  explanations  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations  of  the  teacher,  — 
mental  pegs  as  it  were  on  which  to  hang 
in  orderly  sequence  each  new  point  as 
learned  by  the  neophyte  from  day  to 
day.  Patanjali,  as  a  systematizer,  may 
have  flourished  between  SOO  and  500 
A.D.  The  Comment  or  Bhashya  dates 
from  some  time  between  650  and  850, 
and  the  Explanation  is  but  little  Uter. 


While  the  Vedanta  or  Hindu  monism 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  ex- 
pository treatises  in  the  Occident,  it  is  a 
strange  fact  that,  apart  from  the  treatise 
of  Richard  Grarbe  and  a  few  excellent 
encyclopaedia  articles,  the  Yoga  has  re- 
ceived little  attention  from  the  scholars 
of  the  West.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
Dr.  Wood's  insight  that  he  recognized 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
Yoga-bhashya,  and  it  is  even  yet  more 
to  the  credit  of  his  courage  and  persist- 
ence that  he  dared  to  take  up  a  task  of 
such  exceeding  difficulty,  and  —  once 
taken  up  —  to  carry  it  through.  More- 
over, when  one  considers  the  floods  of 
pseudo-scientific  writing  with  which 
propMigandists  of  Indianisms  in  America 
have  deluged  us  in  the  last  three  de- 
cades, one  is  the  better  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  self-restraint  of  Dr. 
Woods  in  keeping  all  that  pertains  to 
miracle-mongering  and  sensationalism 
in  the  background  and  —  prtFponH 
tenax  —  in  devoting  himself  primarily 
to  the  exposition  of  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  aspects  of  the  subject  in 
hand. 

That  the  "supernormal  powers" 
which  are  held  out  as  rewards  for  attain- 
ments in  Yoga  are  distinctly  incidental 
and  subsidiary  and  by  no  means  the 
primary  rewards  had  in  view  by  the  true 
Yogin,  appears  clearly  from  the  passsage 
in  m,  51,  where  the  aspirant  makes  an- 
swer to  the  lures  of  the  things  of  sense: 
"Baked  on  the  pitiless  coals  of  the 
round-of-rebirths,  wandering  about  in 
the  blinding  gloom  of  birth  and  of  death, 
—  hardly  have  I  found  the  lamp  that 
dispels  the  darkness  of  the  moral  defile- 
ments, the  lamp  of  Yoga,  when,  lo, 
these  lust-bom  gusts  of  the  things  of 
sense  do  threaten  to  put  it  out!  How 
then  could  it  be  that  I  who  have  seen  its 
light,  tricked  by  the  mirage  of  the  things 
of  sense,  should  throw  myself  like  fuel 
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into  that  same  fire  of  the  round-of-re- 
births  as  it  flares  up  again?  Fare  ye 
well,  things  of  sense,  like  unto  dreams 
are  ye!  to  be  pitied  are  they  that  crave 
you,  things  of  sense,  fareweO!  *' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  publicly 
express  the  hope  that  Professor  Woods 
will  not  deem  it  an  unworthy  task  to  en- 
deavor to  make  a  critical  sifting  of  such 
supernormal  powers  as  have  a  substan- 
tial basis  in  well-observed  and  attested 
fact,  and  those  that  have  none.  Mind- 
reading  is  near  one  end  of  the  gamut  of 
the  eredibilia,  and  walking  on  air  is  at  the 
other.  Betwixt  and  between  is  much 
that  William  James  (dantm  el  venerabile 
nomen)  deemed  worthy  of  patient  and 
laborious  investigation.  So  ancient  and 
authoritative  a  book  on  Yoga  ought 
surely  not  to  be  left  nowadays  without 
such  a  sequel. 

The  Translator's  Introduction  dis- 
cusses the  authorship  and  dates  of  the 
works  concerned.  For  this,  and  aU  else 
in  the  exceedingly  beautiful  volume, 
Indianists  and  the  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  religion  and  philosophy  will  be 
deeply  grateful.  But,  if  gratitude  is  the 
measure  of  things  hoped  for,  let  us  hope 
that  Dr.  Woods,  perhaps  in  a  new  edi- 
tion, will  add  to  his  Introduction  a  crit- 
ical estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Indian 
Yoga  in  the  history  of  human  thought, 
and,  in  particular,  an  exposition  of  its 
spiritual  significance  in  terms  compre- 
hensible to  the  Occidental  mind.  Easier 
said  than  done,  no  doubt.  Indeed,  it  is 
something  which  an  Oriental  cannot  do 
at  all.  Only  an  Occidental  scholar,  to 
whom  the  Occidental  point  of  view  or 
habit  of  mind  is,  so  to  say,  a  part  of  his 
intellectual  vernacular,  —  only  such  a 
scholar  may  even  hope  to  accomplish 
the  task.  More  is  the  reason  why  Pro- 
fessor Woods  should  undertake  it. 

The  Hindu  replica  of  the  thought  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  is  ex- 


pressed with  no  small  force  and  elevation 
of  tone  in  an  old  stanza  quoted  by  the 
Bhashya  at  iv,  22: 

"  Not  liell,  no,  not  the  chasm  of  the  mountains, 
No,  not  the  darkneaB,  not  the  womb  of  oeean. 
It  is  not  there  the  eternal  Godhead  lieth  hid. 
*T  is  in  the  liying  sonl,  the  aaces  tell  us." 

A  Study  cf  Gawain  and  the  Green,  Knigkt, 
by  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  '82. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1916. 
Prof.  Kittredge's  study  of  Gawain  and 
ike  Green  Knight  will  be  read  by  a  more 
restricted  public  than  his  recent  volimies 
on  Chaucer  and  Shakeq>eare.  It  is 
avowedly  a  learned  work,  in  which  scien- 
tific method  is  severely  exemplified  and 
the  materials  of  scholarly  research  are 
unblushingly  accumulated.  Yet  the  so- 
called  "general  reader,"  provided  that 
his  literary  scope  is  reaUy  general,  might 
well  follow  with  interest  the  lucid  ex- 
position and  historical  criticism,  at  least 
of  the  body  of  the  hook.  The  romance 
of  Gatoain  and  the  Green  Knight  is  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  narrative  poetry  that 
has  come  down  from  the  Middle  Ages  in 
any  language,  and  the  problems  relating 
to  it,  which  Prof.  Kittredge  discusses,  are 
by  no  means  of  minw  importance  in  the 
history  of  European  literature.  The 
origin  and  transmission  of  the  ''matter 
of  Britain"  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
much  study  and  some  lively  controversy. 
Its  derivation  from  Celtic  has  been  by 
some  scholars  affirmed  and  by  others 
questioned  or  altogether  denied,  and  the 
part  of  Welshmen*  Anglo-Normans,  and 
Armoricans  in  the  development  of  Ar- 
thurian story  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  historians  if  the 
relations  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
documents  in  the  cyde  can  be  deter- 
mined with  any  preciseness  and  with 
anything  like  the  certainty  of  demonstra- 
tion. 
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Hie  romanoe  of  Oawain  and  the  Oreen 
Knight  embodies  two  main  adventurea; 
the  hero  is  subjected  to  two  principal 
tests.  In  the  first  of  these  he  accepts  the 
challenge  of  the  gigantic  Green  Knight, 
who  allows  himself  to  be  beheaded  by 
Gawain  on  condition  that  Gawain  shall 
grant  him  a  return  blow  after  an  inter- 
val of  a  year  and  a  day.  The  Green 
Knight,  of  course,  survives  his  decapita^ 
tion,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact 
becomes  a  supreme  test  of  Gawain*s 
courage  and  faithfulness.  When  Gawain 
is  on  the  way  to  his  tryst  to  receive  the 
return  stroke,  he  is  subjected  to  his 
second  trial  at  the  castle  of  the  Green 
Knight,  whose  identity  is  not  at  the  time 
revealed.  The  Green  Knight's  lady 
mftkes  repeated  advances  to  Gawain,  not 
out  of  unfaithfulness  to  her  husband  but 
with  his  connivance,  and  Gawain  proves 
his  loyalty  by  resisting  the  temptation, 
the  real  purpose  of  which  he  does  not 
know.  The  circumstances  of  the  second 
adventure  make  it  a  test  of  Gawain's 
courtesy  as  well  as  of  his  loyalty.  Now 
these  two  episodes,  which  are  most  hap- 
pfly  joined  in  a  well-oonstructed  narra- 
tive, are  not  found  together  except  in 
the  stoiy  of  the  Green  Knight,  and  Prof. 
Kittredge  makes  it  probable  that  they 
were  first  combined  by  the  French  au- 
thor of  the  immediate  source,  now  lost, 
of  the  English  romance.'  They  are  found 
separately,  however,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  stories,  and  by  analysis  and 
comparison  of  the  various  analogues  Prof. 
Kittredge  reconstructs  the  probable  his- 
tory of  the  two  tales.  The  first  adventure , 
which  he  calls  "The  Challenge,"  he 
shows  to  have  been  almost  certainly  de- 
rived from  a  fully  elaborated  Irish  story 
preserved  as  an  episode  in  the  ancient 
saga  of  the  Feast  cf  Brieriu.  He  traces 
the  development  of  this  through  two  or 
more  lost  French  versions  into  several 
romances  that  have  been  preserved.  For 


the  second  episode,  "The  Temptation," 
no  definite  literary  source  has  been 
found.  But  by  the  comparison  of  numer- 
ous parallel  stories,  both  popular  and 
Uterary,  Prof.  Kittredge  is  enabled  to 
discern  the  original  purport  of  the  ad- 
venture as  a  method  of  disenchantment, 
and  to  reconstruct  the  form  in  which  it 
probably  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
author  of  the  French  Green  Knight.  The 
discussion  of  the  Gawain  poems  and  all 
the  related  documents  is  everywhere 
illuminated  by  Prof.  Kittredge*s  unsur- 
passed knowledge  of  folk-lore.  Tlirough- 
out  his  whole  study  he  illustrates  with  a 
fulness  and  definiteness  that  is  seldom 
possible  the  processes  by  which  the  pop- 
ular narratives  of  the  Middle  Ages  took 
shape,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  were 
turned  to  literary  account. 

The  Freudian  Wish  and  Its  Place  in  Eth- 
ics,  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Holt.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1915. 

Professor  Holt  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  the  modem  psychologists,  there- 
fore it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  in  his  re- 
cent book.  The  Freudian  Wish,  a  rare 
insight. 

With  true  intuition  he  sees  that  one  of 
the  most  important  implications  of  the 
Freudian  doctrines  is  that  for  the  first 
time  a  scientifically  sound  formulation 
of  dynamic  principles  is  now  possible  for 
psychology.  This  possibility  comes 
about  through  recognizing  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  "wish,"  or 
craving,  desire,  tendency,  longing,  etc., 
to  use  other  common  synonyms,  in  the 
mental  life  and  activity.  The  "wish"  is 
causal.  The  author  defines  it  as  "a  course 
cf  action  which  some  mechanism  of  the 
body  IB  set  to  carry  out,  whether  it  ac- 
tually does  so  or  does  not"  (p.  4).  Thus 
psychology  now  has  its  own  proper  causal 
category. 

But  wishes  necessarily  conflict  and  the 
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problem  is  how  to  solve  sach  conflicts. 
Four  courses  are  possible:  (1)  loww, 
more  egoistic,  erotic  wishes  may  be 
frankly  followed,  (2)  these  wishes  may  be 
"repressed''  and  the  attempt  made  of 
"substituting"  so-called  "higher,"  more 
social  wishes,  (3)  a  compromise  may  be 
attempted,  or  (4)  all  wishes  may  be  "in- 
tegrated," to  use  Holt's  term,  or  "sub- 
limated" so  far  as  possible,  to  use 
Freud's.  In  such  conflicts,  when  they 
become  conscious,  one  has  the  material  of 
morals  and  the  possibility  of  ethics. 
.  Professor  Holt  avowedly  goes  beyond 
Freud's  position,  however,  in  applying 
his  doctrine  of  the  "wish"  to  ethics. 
Now  ethics  implies  not  only  conscious- 
ness but  self-consciousness.  If  a  wish  is 
a  "course  of  action,"  merely,  where  does 
consciousness  come  in?  And  without 
consciousness  how  can  there  be  ethics? 
Is  consciousness  merely  a  course  of  ac- 
tion? It  seems  more.  The  book  is  open 
to  possible  criticism  here.  The  author 
does  not  make  suflBicient  distinction  be- 
tween conscious,  unconscious,  and  self- 
conscious  wishes.  There  is  nothing  ethi- 
cal in  the  conflict  of  unconscious  wishes, 
any  more  than  in  the  conflict  of  a  stone 
and  a  glass  which  it  breaks.  It  is  con- 
scious conflicts  which  are  moral  and  have 
ethical  implications. 

The  author  q>eaks  of  ethics  from  above. 
He  says,  "we  find  the  intimation  that 
moral  ideals  are  something  imposed 
'from  above';  the  moral  sanction  is 
somehow  supermundane"  (p.  148).  If 
by  "ethicsfromabove"hemeansmerely, 
as  he  seems  to  mean,  "authority,"  and 
the  "official"  demands  of  the  "man 
higher  up"  all  he  says  is  quite  true.  But 
if  hemeans  to  discredit  a  widerandhigher 
consciousness  and  self-consciousness,  he 
is  wrong.  For  it  is  only  in  consciousness 
that  morality  is  possible.  From  this 
point  of  view  morality  always  is  imposed 
"from  above,"  by  consciousness,  by  self- 


consciousness,  though  not  necessarily 
"supermundane."  Idealism,  as  a  cham- 
pion of  self-conscious  activity,  is  not 
wholly  wrong  simply  because  some  so- 
called  idealists  are  the  creators  of  fan- 
tastic day-dreams.  I  only  speak  of  this 
because  of  the  possible  ambiguity  of  the 
phrase  "from  above."  To  my  mind  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  book  as  a 
whole  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  where  the 
author  really  stands. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  scientist  who 
sees  that  "morality  is  a  stage  of  wisdom 
and  a  step  higher  than  'science,'"  (p. 
151),  and  that,  for  him,  "as  for  Socrates, 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  freedom  are  all  one 
condition  of  the  soul"  (p.  142). 

Professor  Holt  has  performed  a  not- 
able service  in  two  ways  by  his  book.  He 
has  thrown  open  the  doors  of  psychology, 
as  a  whole,  to  a  new  point  of  view;  and  to 
doctrines  much  misunderstood  and  op- 
posed, he  has  lent  a  helping  hand.  Two 
great  qualities  shine  forth  in  this  little 
book  —  the  spirit  of  courage  and  the 
spirit  of  truth.  This,  coupled  with  ut- 
sight,  makes  the  book  one  of  the  most 
notable  recent  contributions  to  psychol- 
ogy and  ethics. 

Deliveranee:  The  Freeing  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Ancient  World,  by  Henry  Os- 
borne Taylor,  '78,  Litt.D.  '1«. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1916. 

DeUoerance  is  another  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
penetrating  and  sympathetic  studies  of 
the  mind  of  the  past.  It  is  more  than  a 
history  of  the  birth  of  the  great  religious 
and  philosophic  systems;  it  is  as  much 
a  contribution  to  literature  and  to  the 
personal  "adjustment"  of  the  reader 
as  it  is  a  profound  and  vital  interpreta- 
tion of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  ex- 
periences of  the  series  of  inspired  Great 
Ones  whose  culmination  was  Jesus. 

"Often  turning  back,"  says  the  Pro- 
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logac^  ''through  my  scattered  knowledge 
of  the  past,  I  see  that  these  thoughts  of 
mine  are  old,  and  that  they  have  done 
duty  in  the  minds  of  men  bef  (»e  me.  .  . . 
One  realizes  a  universal  kinship  in  human 
need  and  aspiration  when  following  such 
thon^ts  seemingly  afar  in  the  minds 
of  these  Founders  who  have  passed  on. 
They  who  have  died  ages  ago  are  nearer 
to  OS  than  the  alien  masses  among  whom 
we  move.  They  are  the  spiritual  fathers 
of  us  all,  and  we  make  ourselves  oon- 
scioasly  th^  sons  by  coming  to  know 
them  in  their  achieved  or  striven  for  ad- 
justment of  themselves  with  the  eternal, 
and  in  their  attunement  of  their  desires 
to  human  limitations." 

In  this  spirit  are  traced  the  successive 
steps  m  the  self-deliberation  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  its  adjustment  to  the 
forces  that  are  etemaL 

Tk$  Gift  cf  ImmarUditg,  by  Charles 
Lewis  Slattery,  '91,  D.D.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916. 

Clear  and  definite,  with  a  wealth  of 
interesting  illustration  which  makes  it 
most  readable.  The  Gift  cf  Immortality 
merits  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people 
whose  vision  is  not  focused  exclusively 
upon  the  boundaries  of  this  bit  of  eter- 
nity in  which  we  live.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  prove  what  is  incapable  of  proof, 
the  author  shows  from  practical  experi- 
ence the  extreme  probability  of  immor- 
tality. The  influence  of  this  belief  on  the 
individual,  the  corporate  and  the  reli- 
gions  life  of  men,  is  the  background  of 
his  argument,  and  in  each  case  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  belief  which 
can  vttaliie  or  reconstruct  a  life,  must 
have  reality  in  the  spirit-worid,  where 
the  essential  quality  of  humanity  finds 
permanence. 

In  the  lives  of  individuals  who  believe 
in  the  lasting  value  of  effort,  we  find  this 
oonfidenoe  blossoming  into  self-masteiy. 


courage,  freedom,  and  breadth  of  vision« 
In  the  corporate  life  of  the  family,  the 
university,  the  nation,  and  the  church, 
we  find  a  quality  which  has  already 
passed  b^ond  the  limits  of  time,  issuing 
in  a  wise  discrimination,  in  the  undying 
search  for  truth,  in  the  hope  for  final 
completion,  and  in  the  ideal  of  a  univer- 
sal love.  I  quote  one  searching  sentence: 
"  We  must  have  hope  for  the  nation  slid- 
ing cahnly  into  easy  compromise,  an 
opportunist  in  days  of  world-warfare, 
confusing  duty  with  profit."  Without 
such  a  hope,  and  a  belief  in  national  im- 
mortality, some  of  us  would  despair  of 
the  future  of  America. 

In  the  religious  life,  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality inspires  men  to  make  the  most 
of  their  present;  it  alone  gives  point  to 
the  thousands  whose  earthly  lives  seem 
futile  and  wasted.  It  is  a  comforting 
thought  that  "immortality  is  the  exten- 
non  of  man's  opportunity." 

Pragmatic  in  its  method,  the  book  is 
extremely  practical.  Not  a  great  contri- 
bution, but  a  valuable  one,  it  puts  within 
reach  of  the  average  reader  in  lucid  and 
easy  English,  a  fundamental  thought 
which  should  be  part  of  the  fighting 
equipment  of  every  earnest  man. 

A  Honeymoon  Experiment,  by  Margaret 
Chase  and  Stuart  Chase,  S.B.  '10. 
Boston:  Hought<m  Mifflin  Co. ,  1916. 

"'Any  worthy  man  that  wants  a  job 
can  get  it  I' 

"  I  believe  that  this  statement,  despite 
the  deep  groove  that  it  has  worn  in  the 
average  unthinkmg  mind,  is  utterly 
without  foundation  in  fact." 

The  story  of  the  brief  but  strenuous 
experiment  by  which  two  young  people 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  vividly  told 
in  this  unique  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  imemployment  problem.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chase  decided  to  begin  their  mar- 
ried life  by  making  a  firsthand  exami- 
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nation  of  "what  it  meant  to  face  exis- 
tence without  an  engraved  passport." 
They  began  as  homeless,  friendless 
work-seekers  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
living  for  eight  weeks  upon  their  earn- 
ings in  any  unskilled  positions  they  could 
secure.  Their  experiences  —  typical  of 
those  of  thousands  of  American  men  and 
women  of  the  "  600-dollars-«ryear "  class 
—  form  a  readable  personal  document; 
and  give,  from  a  new  viewpoint,  a 
glimpse  of  this  vital  social  problem. 

BOOKS  RECISVKD. 

V*  All  publioatioDf  reoeived  will  be  aoknotd- 
•deed  in  this  column.  Works  by  Harrard  men 
or  rdating  to  tba  Univenity  will  be  notioed  or 
reviewed  ao  far  as  is  possible. 

1001  TttU  of  Foods,  Bneragn  and  ToiUt 
AeceMsorxM,  etc.,  by  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  8.B. 
73.  New  York:  Hearst's  International  Li- 
brary Co..  1916.  Revised  Edition.  Cloth, 
809  pp. 

Not  by  Brtad  Alow,  by  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
8.B.,  '73.  New  York:  Hearst's  International 
library  Co.,  1916.    Cloth,  864  pp.   $2.00  net. 

A  Honeymoon  Sxptrimont,  by  Margaret  and 
Stuart  Chase,  S.B.,  '10.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co..  1916.   Cloth.  158  pp.   Sl.OO  net. 

A  Hiatory  of  the  French  Republie,  by  C.  H. 
G.Wright.  '91.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1916.  Cloth,  185  pp.  S1.50  net. 

The  Next  Step  in  Democracy,  by  R.  W.  Sel- 
lars.  Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1916.   Cloth.  272  pp.  $1.50. 

Critical  Realism,  by  R.  W.  Sellars,  Ph.D. 
Chicago:  Rand,  MoNally  ft  Co..  1916.  Cloth, 
272  pp.     $1.50. 

Anntud  Magazine  Subject  Index,  edited  by 
F.  W.  Faxon.  '89.  Boston:  The  Boston  Book 
Co.,  1916.  Cloth,  269  pp.  (Part  II,  Dramatic 
Index.  366  pp.,  and  Part  III,  Dramatic  Books, 
61pp.) 

Rett  Day;  A  Study  in  Early  Law  and  Moral* 
ity,  by  Hutton  Webster.  Ph.D.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916.  Cloth,  308  pp. 
$3. 

A  Hietary  of  Sculpture,  by  Harold  N.  Fowler 
'80.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916. 
Cloth,  illustrated.  418  pp.   $2. 

New  Ware  for  Old,  by  J.  H.  Holmes,  '01. 
New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  ft  Co.,  1916.  Cloth, 
350  pp. 

The  Hareard  Adeoeate,  Fifty  Year  Book,  se- 
lected by  W.  G.  Peckham,  '67.  Cambridge: 
The  University  Press.  1916.  Cloth,  291  pp. 

Claea  of  1891,  Twenty-Fifth  Annieereary 
Report.  Privately  printed  for  the  Class  at  the 
Plimpton  Press.  Norwood,  Mass.,  1916.  Cloth 
418  pp. 


Lawn  Tennie  Leeaont  for  Beginnere,  by  J.  P. 
Paret.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  135  pp.  $1.25. 

Frendi  Veree  of  the  XVI  Century,  edited  by 
Prof.  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  '91.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  ft  Co.,  n.d.  Cloth.  125  pp. 

The  American  Plan  ofOotemment,  by  C.  W. 
Bacon,  '79.  aasbted  by  F.  S.  Morse.  '97,  and 
G.  G.  Battle.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1916.   Cloth,  464  pp.  $2.50. 

Medieaal  and  Modem  Timea,  by  J.  H.  Robilk- 
son.  '87.  Boston:  Ginn  ft  Co.,  1916.  Cloth, 
745  pp.  $1.60. 


MARRIAGES. 

V  It  is  requested  that  wedding  aaaoiiiies- 
ments  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Oraduatet^ 
Magaeine,  in  order  to  make  this  reeord  mora 
nearly  oomplete. 

1874.  William  Appleton  Bumham  to 
(Mrs.)  Sarah  Remsen  Manioe,  at 
New  Yoric  City,  June  «0,  1916. 

1874.  Robert  Alexander  Southworth  to 
Mary  Isabel  Bachelder,  at  Little 
Boar's  Head.  N.H.,  April  25, 
1916. 

1875.  Henry  White  Broughton  to  Mary 
Lawrence  Leavitt,  at  Exeter, 
N.H.,  June  29,  1916. 

1891.  Lewis  Kennedy  Morse  to  Ednah 
Anne  Rich,  at  San  Francisco,  CaJ., 
July  1, 1916. 

1892.  Arthur  Woods  to  Helen  Morgan 
Hamilton,  at  Ramapo  Hills,  N.Y., 
June  10.  1916. 

1898.  Louis  Adams  Frothingham  to 
Mary  Shreve  Ames,  at  North 
Easton,  May  9,  1916. 

1894.  Edward  Everett  Clark  to  Maud 

Sears  Barton,  at  Brookline,  April 

29,  1916. 
1894.  Henry  Chouteau  Dyer  to  Mary 

Semple,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec. 

28,  1915. 

1899.  Malcolm  Edwin  Nichols  to  Edith 
M.  Williams,  at  Roxbury,  Dec. 
16,  1915. 

1900.  Herbert  Glover  Robinson  to  Alice 
M.  Best,  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  May 
4,  1916. 

[1900.]  David   Lawrence   Williams   to 
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Sadie  A.  Mulvanity,  at  Boston, 
June  26,  1916. 
1901.  Roger  Dyer  Swaim  to  Margaret 
Hinckley  Bradley,  at  Framing 
ham,  June  25, 1916. 

1901.  Mark  Hunking  Wentworth  to 
Lucy  Gushing  Swan,  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  June  22,  1916. 

1902.  Holden  Pierce  Williams  to  Anna 
Dorr  Ware,  at  Rozbury,  June  28^ 
1916. 

1903.  Gilbert  Bettman  to  Iphigene  Mar 
lony,  at  Cincinnati,  June  90, 1916. 

1908.  Henry  Francis  duPont  to  Ruth 

Wales,  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  June 

24,  1916. 
1908.  Lawrence  ShiUaber  Fuller  to  Clara 

Louise  Fowler,  at  Parkman,  Wy., 

Dec  15,  1915. 
1908.  Dallas  Dayton  Lore  McGrew  to 

Dorothea  Gilder,  at  New  York, 

May  19,  1916. 
1905.  Edwin    Daniel    Hays   to    Ruth 

Freedman,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 

June  1,  1916. 
1905.  Jackson  Palmer  to  Caroline  Bes- 

sarick,  at  Boston,  July  11,  1916. 
1905.  Charles     Freeman    Rowley     to 

Catherine  Davis,  at  Germantown, 

Pa.,  May  13,  1916. 
1905.  James  Osborne  SaflFord  to  Amy 

Louise  Waterbury,  at  Oriskany, 

N.Y..  June  15,  1916. 

1905.  Jesse  Weil  to  Vivien  Selma  Rubel, 
at  Paducah,  Ky.,  June  1,  1916. 

[1906.]  Edwin  Francis  Benson  to  Mary 
V.  Murray,  at  Weymouth,  June 
22,  1916. 

1906.  Lauret  Carroll  to  Akrata  von 
Schrader,  at  Saugatuck,  Conn., 
July  19,  1916. 

1906.  Robert  Frans  Foerster  to  Lilian 

Hillyer  Smith,  at  Princeton,  N  J., 

June  5, 1916. 
1906.  Edward  Dimock  King  to  Blanche 

Elliot  Tyng,  at  New  York,  N.Y., 

Jan.  4,  1916. 


1906. 


1907. 


1906.  David  Adams  Pearson  to  Geor- 
giana  Wardwell,  at  Cambridge, 
May  8, 1916. 

Charles  Tripp  Ryder  to  Viola 
Tuidc  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  June 
10, 1916. 

Charles  Vickery  Briggs  to  Susan 
Lennox  Mills,  at  Fall  River,  July 
17,  1916. 

1907.  Eliot  Farley  to  Helen  Grosier,  at 
Cambridge,  May  11,  1916. 

1907.  William  Rodman  Fay  to  Gertrude 
Sdbirmer,  at  New  York,  June  6, 
1916. 

1907.  George  Adams  Leland  to  LeUtia 
Gertrude  Brookins,  at  New  York, 
May  6,  1916. 

1908.  Robert  East  Apthorp  to  Esther 
Williams,  at  Concord,  June  26, 
1916. 

1908.  Ernest  Dunbar  Clark  to  Mary 
Virginia  Kibler,  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  June  1,  1916. 

1908.  Arthur  Johnson  Fames  to  Mar- 
guerita  Hope  Ballard,  at  Oneida, 
N.Y.,  June  3, 1916. 

1909.  Edmund  Randolph  Brown  to 
Alice  Needham  Veiy,  at  Cam- 
bridge, June  22,  1916. 

[1909].  Evelyn  duPont  Irving  to  Caro- 
line Mann,  at  Troy,  N.Y.,  June 
17, 1916. 

1909.  Joseph  Alvah  Locke  to  Edith 
Timmins,  at  Readville,  June  3, 
1916. 

1910.  Robert  Lenox  Groves  to  Kathai^ 
ine  Lombard,  at  Winchester,  June 
10,  1916. 

1910.  Robert  Haydock  to  Ruth  Hai^ 
rington,  at  Boston,  May  31, 1916. 

1910.  Henry  Barber  Richardson  to 
Margaret  Carpenter,  at  New 
York,  May  2, 1916. 

1911.  Albert  Damon  Barker  to  Mildred 
Thomas,  at  South  Weymouth, 
May  13, 1916. 

1911.  Edward    Whittemore    Ellis    to 
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Florence  Gifford  Smith,  at  Hub- 
bard Woods,  ni.,  June  17,  1916. 

1911.  John  Morton  Foiter  to  Helen 
Galloupe  Patch,  at  Beverly,  June 
20,  1916. 

1911.  Ralph  Homblower  to  Eleanor 
Greenwood,  at  Andover,  June  16, 
1916. 

1911.  Francis  Alley  Hubbard  to  Gene- 
vieve Frances  Matthews,  at  Cam- 
bridge, June  22,  1916. 

1911.  Edward  Hohnes  Kittredge  to 
Amy  Barker,  at  Somerville,  June 
10,  1916. 

[1911J.  John  James  McClellan  to 
Marion  L.  Ftest,  at  West  Med- 
ford.  May  19,  1916. 

1911.  Malcolm  Endicott  Peabody  to 
Mary  Elizabeth  Parkman,  at 
Boston,  June  19,  1916. 

[1911].  Harold  Alton  Rogers  to  Frances 
Greenfield,  at  Chicago,  Aug.  2, 
1916. 

1911.  Joseph  Monteith  Sanderson  to 
Marjorie  G.  Taylor,  at  Dorches- 
ter, June  20,  1916. 

1911..  Joseph  Henry  Sassemo  to  Kath- 
erine  Carroll  Galvin,  at  Dorches- 
ter, June  25,  1916. 

1911.  Maxwell  Steinhardt  to  Ruth 
Davis,  at  New  York,  June  6, 
1916. 

[1911].  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr.,  to 
Phyllis  Sears,  at  Beverly  Farms, 
June  20,  1916. 

1911.  Chester  Robert  Union  to  Ruth 
Grace  Beedle,  at  Newton,  June 
28,  1916. 

1911.  Gerald  Whitman  to  Eleanor  Taft, 
at  Providence,  R.I.,  June  14, 
1916. 

1911.  Lothrop  Withington  to  Katharyn 
Carleton  Whipple,  at  Plymouth, 
June  24,  1916. 

1911.  Edward  Needles  Wright,  8rd,  to 
Anna  Louisa  Sturgis,  at  New 
York,  June  8,  1916. 


1912.  Donald  Bennett  Adams  to  Louise 

Robinson  Ufford,  at  Dorchester, 

June  6,  1916. 
1912.  George  HoytBigelow  to  Margaret 

Wesselhoeft,    at   Jaffrey,    N.H., 

June  10,  1916. 
1912.  Robert  Murray  BlackaD  to  Doro- 
thy Evans  Brewer,  at  Jamaica 

PUin,  June  14, 1916. 
1912.  James  Gordon  Gilkey  to  Cafana 

Hokwe,  at  Cambridge,  June  7, 1916. 
1912.  Jdm  Hoar  to  Dorothy  Emma 

Brown,  at  Dobb*s  Ferry,  N.Y., 

June  17,  1916. 
1912.  William  Edward  Patrick  to  Una 

Warren,  at  Allerton,  June  14, 1916. 
1912.  RusseU  Stiles  to  Vida  Marvin 

Sullivan,  at  Winchester,  June  20, 

1916. 

1912.  Sam  Bass  Warner  to  Hden  Binin- 
ger  Wilson,  at  Pawtudcet,  April 
26,  1916. 

1913.  George  Chalmers  Cutler,  Jr.,  to 
Susan  Margaret  Stackpole,  at 
Cambridge,  July  5, 1916. 

1918.  Eugene  Saudray  Harrington  to 

Gwyneth  Browne,   at   Chestnut 

Hill,  June  8, 1916. 
[1918].   Thomas   Sullivan    Keegan    to 

Isabel  Whelan,   at    Cambridge, 

June  28,  1916. 
1918.  Richard  Femaid  Long  to  Grace 

Dolan,  at  Framingham,  Aug.  1, 

1916. 

1913.  Henry  SeUcsrs  McKee  to  Alice 
Martin  Davies,  at  Great  River, 
L.I.,  June  25,  1916. 

1914.  Frank  Lee  Converse  to  Alice  L. 
Sigoumey,  at  Framin^am,  June 
26, 1916. 

1914.  William  Butler  Duncan  Dana  to 

Anstiss  Weston,  at   Cambridge, 

June  10,  1916. 
[1914.]  John  Huntmgton  Fales  to  Olivia 

Elise  Dennis,  at  Boston,  June  15, 

1916. 
1914.  Harold    Norris    Goodspeed    to 
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1914. 


1915. 


Hden  Goodwin  Fdl,  at  Wftke- 

fidd,  June  1,  1916. 
1914.  Raymond    Bardeen    Ladoo    to 

Ethd  Dorothy  Kcniston,  at  Cam- 
bridge, June  26, 1916. 
1914.  Fwi  King  Randall  to  Katharine 

Patteion,  at  Tarrytown-on-Hud- 

son,  N.Y.,  June  8, 1916. 
1914.  Richard    Manning    RusaeD    to 

Helen  McKee  Munson,  at  York 

Harbor.  Me.,  July  1, 1916. 
1914.  Leverett    Saltonstall    to    Alice 

Wesaelhoeft,    at   Ja£Frey,    N.H., 

June  27, 1916. 
1914.  Franklin     Hunt     Trumbull     to 

Miriam  Mason,  at  Ipewich,  June 

16, 1916. 
p914].  Edmund  March  Whedwrij^t  to 

Ruth   Nickerson,   at   Riverside, 

June  27, 1916. 

Isaac  Witkin  to  Miriam  Newman, 

at  Allena,  Ark.,  Dec.  28,  1916. 

Edward  Famsworth  Atkins,  Jr., 

to  Mary  Shepley  Coolidge,   at 

Boston,  June  7, 1916. 
[1916].  William    Whitman    Hobbs    to 

Helen  Foss,  at  Cohasaet,  June  12, 

1916. 
1916.  Henry   Hixon   Meyer  to   Anne 

Wales  BTewfller  at  Boston,  June 

27, 1916. 
1916.  Henry   Alexander   Murray,   Jr., 

to  Josephine  Rantoul,  at  Beveriy 

Farms,  May  80, 1916. 
1916.  Eric  Percy  Stone  to  Eleanor  Til- 
ton  Williams,  at  Boston,  June  16, 

1916. 
1916.  James  Jackson  Stonow,  Jr.,  to 

Margaret   Randolph   Rotch,    at 

Boston,  June  21,  1916. 
1916.  Henry  Sprague  Sturgis  to  Ger- 
trude Lovett,  at  Boston,  June  19, 

1916. 
1916.  Herbert   Nelson  Witt   to   Ruth 

Ardery,  at   Carson  City,  Nov., 

Aug.  10,  1916. 
1916.  LeBaron  Russefl  Briggs,  Jr.,  to 


Eliiabeth  Mason,  at  Watertown, 
June  27, 1916. 

1916.  Frank  Marcus  Bullaid,  to  EUsa- 
beth  Horsford  Trowbridge,  at 
Cambridge,  June  22,  1916. 

1916.  Donald  CUrke  Watson  to  Mary 
Wadsworth  Burgess,  at  Matta- 
pan,  June  24,  1916. 

[1917.1  Edmund  Stevens  ChOds  to  Bar- 
bara Holmes,  at  Waverley,  June 
16,  1916. 

[1918.]  Willard  Quincy  Stanton  to 
Madeleine  Frances  O'Brien,  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  July  8,   1914. 

1919.  Hugh  Charles  Blanchaid  to  Mig^ 
non  Von  der  Luft,  at  Boston, 
June  28,  1916. 

S.B.  1900.  Cyril  Hatch  to  Barbara  C. 
Rutherford,  at  New  Yoric,  June 
22,  1916. 

S.B.  1907.  Wanen  MacPherson  to  Elis- 
abeth Bingham,  at  Bianchester, 
N.H.,  May  16,  1916. 

S.B.  1907.  Charles  Elbert  Maisters  to 
Marie  D.  Crosby,  at  Boston,  June 
19,  1916. 

S.B.  1909.  Alexander  Hobart  Suter  to 
Marguerite  Alice  Long,  at  Kings- 
ton, N.Y.,  May  16,  1916. 

S.B.  1918.  Herman  Stumpf  Muitay  to 
Susanne  E.  Warren,  at  New  York, 
May  17,  1916. 

A.M.  1911.  Mark  Huntington  Wiseman 
to  Gwendolyn  Bobbins  Lowe,  at 
West  Newton,  June  16,  1916. 

A.M.  1918.  Harold  Ernest  Burtt  to 
Ruth  Madolir  Macintosh,  at 
Cambridge,  June  7,  1916. 

LL.B.  1906.  Charles  Lyman  Luce  to 
Edith  Catherine  Cochran,  at  New 
Yoric  July  20, 1916. 

LL.B.  1906.  Randolph  Frothingham  to 
(Mrs.)  Harriet  Weeks  Anthony, 
at  Beverly  Farms,  June  7,  1916. 

LL.B.  1911.  Bion  Bradbury  Libby  to 
(Mrs.)  Myra  H.  Peebles,  at  Win- 
thzopb  June  7, 1916. 
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LL.B.  1918.  nunnai    Amory    Lee    to 

Mary  Helen  Shirer,  at  Marble- 
head,  June  1,  1916. 
LL.B.  1914.  Ernest  Booth  Fowler,  to 

May  Janet  Wallace,  at  Denver, 

Col.,  June  8,  1916. 
LL.B.  1916.  Charles  Warren  Sherburne 

to  Ethel  Marion  Queen,  at  Tyngs- 

borougfa,  July  17,  1912. 
M.D.  1911.  Chailes  Daniel  McCann  to 

Rose  Buckley,  at  Brockton,  June 

16,  1916. 
M.D.  1918.  Frands  Gihuan  Blake  to 

Dorothy  Deir^,  at  Springfield, 

June  1,  1916. 
M.D.  1914.  Harry  Cflciar  Solomon  to 

Maida  Hainan,  at  Boston,  June 

«7, 1916. 
D.MJ).  1918.  Edward  Martin  Guthrie 

to  J.  Elsie  Macdonald,  at  Somer- 

vUle,  June  7, 1916. 
D.M.D.  1918.  Stcriing   Nye   Loveland 

to  Leita  A.  Kinsman,  at  Cam- 
bridge, June  22, 1916. 

NECROLOGY. 

Deaths  of  Graduates  and  Temporary  Meoi- 
ben  daring  the  past  three  moatfas. 

With  some  deaths  of  earlier  date,  not  pre- 
Tiouaiy  reooitied. 
frtpartd  by  th4  Editor  of  th4  Quinqummoi 
Caiaiogu*  of  Hctrwd  Univ^rnty, 
Any  one  having  information  of  the  decease 
of  a  Graduate  or  Temporary  Member  of  any 
department  of  the  Univernty  is  asked  to  send 
it  to  the  office    of  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue, Harvard  College  library,  Canibridge, 
Mass. 

Hknrt  Hbbhhbt  Eobb, 
EdUor-in^hitif, 


1849. 


1849. 


The  Cottege, 
Horace    Davis,    LLJ>.,    b.    16 
March,  18S1,  at  Worcester;  d.  at 
San    Francisco,    Cal.,    IS    July, 
1916. 

George  Augustus  Gardner,  b.  80 
Sept.,  1829,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Boston,  6  Aug.,  1916. 


1850.  Nathaniel  Jarvis  Wyeth,  LL.B., 
b.  8  Sept.,  1890,  at  Baltimore, 
Md.:  d.  at  Richmimd  Hill,  S.I., 
N.Yn  «2  March,  1916. 

1858.  Edward  Reynolds  Andrews,  b.  22 
Dec.,  1831,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Put- 
ney, Vt.,  6  Aug.,  1916. 

1853.  Charies   Jackson    Paine,    b.    26 

Aug.,    1883,    at    Boston;   d.   at 

Weston,  12  Aug.,  1916. 
1856.  George  Coffin  Little,  b.  20  Sept., 

1834,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Paris, 

France,  19  July,  1916. 
1856.  Charles  Noyes,Grad.Div.  School 

b.  26  Oct.,  1835,  at  Petersham; 

d.  at  Norwich,  Omn^  28  May, 

1916. 

1859.  PeDiam  Wazren  Ames,  b.  22 
April,  1839,  at  Lowell;  d.  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  9  May,  1916. 

1859.  Edward  Stanl^r  Waters,  b.  7 
April,  1837,  at  Salem;  d.  at  Salem, 
7  April,  1916. 

1861.  Elihu  Chaunc^,  b.  17  Aug.,  1840, 
at  Philaddphia,  Pa.;  d.  at  New 
York,  NY.,  16 May,  1916. 

1862.  IthamarWairen  Beard,  b.  23  Feb. 
1840,  at  Pitts6eld,  N.H.;  d.  at 
Boston,  26  May,  1916. 

1865.  Geocge  Anthony  Hill,  b.  25  Aug., 

1842,  at  Sherbom;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 17  Aug.,  1916. 

1865.  Robert  Clindenon  McHwain,  b. 

4  Jan.,  1838,  at  Kartright,  N.Y.; 

d.  at  Keokuk,  la.,  29  Jan.,  1916. 
1865.  Jesse  Walker  Potts,  b.  4  Nov., 

1843,  at  Albany,  N.Y.;  d.  at  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  10  May,  1916. 

1865.  Geo^  Albert  Steams,  b.  30 
Mar.,  1843,  at  Hampton  Falls, 
N.H.;  d.  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
16  Mar.,  1916. 

1866.  Henry  Thatcher  Boutwell,  M.D., 
b.  20  Aug.,  1844.  at  Hancock, 
N.H.;  d.  at  Los  Angeks,  Cal.,  21 
Dec.,  1915. 

1866.  John  Jacob  Loud.  b.  2  Nov.,  1844, 
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at  Weymouth;  d.  at  W^rmout]i, 
10  Aug.,  1916. 
1867.  William  Franklin  Dam  b.  21 
Aug.,  1841,  at  Attica,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
Everett,  26  May,  1916. 

1870.  Stephen  Swift  Taft,  b.  9  Oct, 
1848,  at  West  Upton;  d.  at  Waver- 
ley,  16  May,  1916. 

1871.  Edward  Francis  Hodges,  M.D.. 
b.  1  Aug,  1851.  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Cavendish,  Vt.,  11  July,  1916. 

1872.  George  Horton  Tilden,  M.D.,  b. 
25  Dec.,  1850,  at  LoweD;  d.  at 
Paris,  France,  30  May,  1916. 

1874.  Joel  Marvin  Leonard,  b.  21  July, 
1852,  at  Potsdam,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
Friendship,  Me.,  7  Aug.,  1916. 

1874.  George  Carr  Richardson,  b.  18 
Nov.,  1852,  at  Roxbury;  d.  at 
Evanston,  lU.,  14  May,  1916. 

1874.  George  Willett  Van  Nest,  LL.B., 
b.  10  Aug.,  1852,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.;  d.  at  New  Yoric,  N.Y..  18 
May,  1916. 

1877.  Frank  Brainerd,  b.  28  Oct.,  1854, 
at  Portland,  Conn. ;  d.  at  Portland, 
Conn.,  6  March,  1916. 

1879.  Frauds  de  Maurice  Dunn,  b.  18 
Oct.,  1853,  at  Milford;  d.  at 
Herricks,  Me.,  in  June,  1916. 

1879.  Frank  Ernest  Simpson,  b.  5  Feb.» 
1859,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston, 
21  May,  1916. 

1881.  Ambrose  Talbot,  M.D.,  b.  14 
June,  1860,  at  South  Freeport, 
Me.;  d.  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1 
June,  1916. 

1882.  William  Gordon  Fellows,  b.  25 
Sept.,  1860,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 
d.  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  10  June, 
1916. 

188S.  Edward  Kent,  b.  8  Aug.,  1862. 

at  Lynn;  d.  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 

90  July,  1916. 
1885.  Hamilton  Rowan  Curtis,  b.  25 

Aug.,    1862,  at    Boston;    d.  at 

Florence,  Italy,  9  June,  1916. 
1801.  Maurice    Jefferson    Cody,    b.    9 


Nov.,  1864,  at  Lexington;  d.  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  14  June,  1916. 

1898.  Walter  Sawyer  Adams,  b.  15 
April,  1871,  at  Worcester;  d.  at 
Salem,  23  Dec.,  1915. 

1893.  Drayton  Ftanklin  Hastie,  b.  7 
Sq>t.,  1871,  at  Flat  Rock,  N.C.; 
d.  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  16  Feb., 
1893. 

1894.  Leslie  Moulthorp  Burwell.  b.  5 
March,  1869,  at  Jackson,  Cal.; 
d.  at  Pacific  Grove^  Cal.,  9  June, 
1916. 

1895.  Pegram  Dargan,  b.  16  Feb.,  1870, 
at  Darlington,  S.C.;  d.  at  sea, 
between  Key  West,  Fla.,  and 
Havana,  Cuba,  2  Sept.,  1915. 

1899.  Lyman  Warren  Brooks,  b.  9  Dec., 
1876,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Boston, 
31  July,  1916. 

1901.  James    Rumrill    Miller,    b.    13 

March,  1880,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 

d.  at  Providence,  R.I.,  10  May, 

1916. 
1907.  Raymond    Otis    Grover,    b.    23 

March,  1884,  at  Arlington;  d.  at 

Morristown,  N.J.,  30  May,  1916. 
1910.  Carl  Chadwick.  b.  22  Aug..  1887, 

at  St.   Ives,  Eng.;  d.  at  Paris, 

France,  27  July,  1916. 

1910.  Luther  Mitchell  Ferguson,  M.D., 
b.  2  July.  1888,  at  Chinkiang, 
Chma;  d.  at  Washington.  D.C., 
22  May,  1916. 

SeienHfie  Sdunl, 

1896.  Charles  MirickEveleth,b.  9  Jan., 
1873,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Bay- 
ride,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  24  May, 
1916. 

1905.  James  Joseph  Moynahan,  b.  26 
July,  1880,  at  Tralee,  Ire.;  d.  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  29  Jan.,  1916. 

1911.  Armenag  Haroutune  Chamichian, 
A.M.,  b.  16  May,  1880,  at  AinUb, 
Turkey  in  Asia;  d.  at  Selimiyeh, 
Turkey. 
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Mediad  School, 

1859.  Silas  Poole,  d.  at  HendenonviUe, 
N.C.,  10  July.  1016. 

1872.  Eugene  Albert  Gi1ixiaii,b.  20  Aug., 
1841,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Me.;  d.  at 
Boston.  June,  1916. 

1872.  Louis  Augustus  Woodbury,  b.  1 
Oct.,  1844.  at  Salem;  d.  at  Grove- 
land,  17  July.  1916. 

1897.  Francis  Parker  Tays  Logan,  b.  16 
Oct.,  1866,  at  Indian,  Texas;  d.  at 
Gloucester,  26  May,  1916. 

1900.  Joaquin  Zavala,  b.  8  Dec.,  1876, 
at  Granada,  Nicaragua;  d.  at 
Rivas,  Nicaragua,  20  May,  1903. 

1904.  Albert  William  Hancock,  d.  at 
Salisbury  Beach,  18  June,  1916. 

Denial  SchoU, 

1901.  Norman  Greene  Reodi,  b.  20 
Oct,  1879,  at  Riverpoint,  R.I.; 
d.  at  Winthrop,  25  May,  1916. 

Law  School, 

1865.  James  Dunlap  Balen,  b.  20  Sept., 
1834,  at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
Moodus.  Conn..  25  Feb.,  1916. 

1862.  Roger  Henry  Lyon,  b.  in  1837,  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  d.  at  New 
York.  N.Y.,  4  July.  1916. 

1864.  Marshall  Blair  Cushman,  b.  23 
Sept.,  1839,  at  Amherst;  d.  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  8  Dec.,  1915. 

1865.  Charles  Winslow  Hall,  b.  in  1843; 
d.  at  Winthrop,  9  May,  1916. 

1866.  David  Thompson  Watson,  b.  2 
Jan.,  1844,  at  Washington.  Pa.; 
d.  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  24  Feb. 
1916. 

1901.  Jacob  Burnet  Burnet,  d.  at  New 
York.  N.Y.,  4  June,  1915. 

1912.  Charles  Noyes  Abbott,  b.  3  Aug., 
1886,  at  Island  Pond,  Vt.;  d.  at 
Somerville,  29  March,  1916. 

Diminity  School, 
1862.  James  Sallaway,  d.  at  Bedford, 
16  June,  1916. 


Bonorary  Oraduaie, 
1886.  Timothy  Dwight,  LL.D.,  b.   16 
Nov.,  1828,  at  Norwich,  Conn.;  d. 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  26  Biay, 
1916. 

The  College. 

1869.  Frederic  Lyman  Brown,  d.  at 
Charlestown,  20  June,  1916. 

1865.  Charles  Brown  Marsh,  b.  5  Jan., 
1841.  at  Lynn;  d.  at  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  21  Dec..  1915. 

1865.  George  Newton  Proctor,  b.  81 
July,  1842.  at  Fitchburg;  d.  at 
Fitchburg,  8  June.  1916. 

1866.  Edwin  Clarence  Brown,  b.  12 
Oct.,  1844,  at  Charlestown;  d.  at 
Providence,  R.I.,  28  Dec.,  1916. 

1870.  John  Roll  McLean,  b.  29  Sept, 
1849,  at  Cincinnati,  O.;  d.  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  9  June.  1916. 

1888  (special).  Harold  Albert  Cooley.  b. 

I  Jan..  1869,  at  Pitts6e1d;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  between  1895 
and  1900. 

1892.  Augustus  Barker  Higginson,  b. 
16  June,  1866.  at  Stockbridge; 
d.  at  SanU  Barbara,  Cal..  17 
June,  1915. 

Scientific  S^uxd. 

1861.  David  West  Cunningham,  b.  24 
Dec..  1829,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Mont^ 
rose,  Cal..  11  May.,  1916. 

1868.  Samud  F.  Eveleth.  b.  8  Oct., 
1837.  at  Danvers;  d.  at  Danvers, 

II  Nov..  1889. 

1860.  William  Cole  Esty,  b.  at  West- 
moreland, N.H.;  d.  at  Worcester, 
27  July,  1916. 

1866.  Frank  Leonard  Fish,  b.  24  Feb., 
1848,  at  Fall  River;  d.  at  Biook- 
line,  29  April,  1916. 

1895.  Arthur  Waldo  Rice,  b.  29  July, 
1875.  at  Dieppe.  France;  d.  at 
Westwood,  6  July,  1916. 
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Grcdwjde  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1808.  George  Clayton  Robertson,  b.  8 
April,    1865,   at   Cherry    Creek. 
N.Y.;  d.  at  Fredonia.  N.Y..  27 
March.  1916. 

Medical  School. 
186S.  Charles  Henry  Donnelly,  d.  at 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can. 
1880.  Leonan  Jason  Smith,  b.  10  June, 

1867,  at  Waltham;  d.  at  Everett, 

S  Feb.,  1013. 
180«.  Frederick    Ainsworth    Pillsbury, 

d.  at  Cambridge,  11  June,  1016. 
1805.  Edward  Hemenway  Stedman,  d. 

at  Morris,  N.J.,  21  July,  1015. 

Law  School, 
1857.  Charles   Milton  Ruggles,   b.   23 

July,  1834,  at  Providence,  R.I.; 

d.  at  Watertown,  21  May,  1016. 
1863.  Chester  Williams    Eaton,  b.  13 

Jan.,  1880,  at  Wakefield;  d.  at 

Wakefield,  3  May,  1016. 
1870.  Franklin  Worcester,  b.  27  Oct., 

1845,  at  HoUis,  N.H.;  d.  at  HoUis, 

N.H.,  2  May,  1016. 
1880.  Frank  West  Rollins,  b.  24  Feb., 

1860,  at   Concord,  N.H.;  d.  at 

Boston,  27  Oct.,  1015. 
1886.  Samuel  Frank  White,  b.  11  Sept., 

1867,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Somer- 

viUe,  in  Oct.,  1003. 
1888.  Henry    Whipple    Skinner,   b.   8 

June,  1862,  at  Detroit,  Mich,;  d. 

at  Marblehead,  20  June,  1016. 

Divinity  School. 
1803  (special).  Alan  Bedford  Hudson, 
b.  10  Dec..  1867,  at  Cape  St. 
Francis,  N.F.;  d.  at  Cataumet, 
Armrita  Island,  Cape  Cod,  26 
May,  1016. 

UNIVERSITY   NOTES. 
Fogg  Museum  Activities:  In  our  March 
number  we  printed  an  article  giving  de- 
tailed information  about  the  work  of  the 


Fogg  Museum  in  recent  years.  In  our 
June  number  we  supplemented  that 
article  by  a  brief  simmiary  of  the  work 
during  the  spring  term,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing April  28.  Since  then  there  has  been 
the  following  work  of  general  interest 
to  report: 

May    1.  Loan  by  the  Maiden  Library  of  a 

"  Portrait  of  a  Man,"  by  Nicolaas 

Maee. 
5.  Loan  by  the  F.  Kleinberger  Gaileriee 

of    "Meleacer   and   Atalanta,"   by 

Rubens,  and  "  The  Laoe-Maker,"  by 

Nicholaaa  Maes. 
12.  Gift  of  a  wood  block  engraved  by 

Timothy  Cole. 
12.  Gift  from  Thomaa   Barbour  of  a 

Japanese  book. 
12.  Gift  from  Dr.  Lewis  Bremer  of  a 

Japanese  makemono. 

19.  Loan  from  Arthur  Sachs  of  a  "  Ma- 
donna and  Child,"  attributed  to 
Jacobello. 

20.  Loan  from  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross  of 
two  18th  century  Syrian  Jackets  and 
one  20th  century  tapestry. 

22.  Lectiire  by  Dr.  Ananda  Coomaras- 
wamy  on  "  Buddhist  Art  in  India." 
June  6.  Loan  from  Mrs.  John  Barton  of  one 
water-color  by  Winslow  Homer; 
two  water-colors  by  James  E.  Cabot; 
one  water-color  by  Mauve;  one  oil 
by  Corot;  one  oil  by  Daubigny. 
10.  Gift,  by  bequest,  from  the  estate  of 
Edward  P.  Bliss  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  Greek  and  Roman  coins; 
forty-nine  vases;  twenty-foxir  heads; 
twenty-two  figurines;  three  lamps; 
one  Olsrmpian  helmet;  two  bronse 
sling-shots. 

20.  Gift  from  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross  of 
twenty-eix  pieces  of  embroidery; 
ninety-two  pieces  of  textile;  one 
Dutch  engraving;  one  15th  century 
painting,  "  Youth  Saluting  a  King," 
(School  of  the  Marches). 

21.  Loan  from  Prof.  George  Herbert 
Palmer  of  one  pencil  drawing  on 
vellum  of  George  Herbert,  by  R. 
White. 

July    6.  LoanfromMrs.JohnBartolofaland< 
scape  by  Gainsborough. 
7.  Gift  from  Miss  Sarah  Norton  of  two 
Greek  vases  and   fragments  of   a 
Greek  vase. 
7.  Loan  from  Miss  Sarah  Norton  of  a 
water-color  drawing,  "The  Matter- 
horn,"  by  Ruskin. 
18.  Loan  from  W.  W.  S.  Cook  of  a  Jap- 
anese kakemono. 

For  the  benefit  of  Summer  School  stu- 
dents  the   exhibition   of   Old   Master 
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Drawings  from  Mr.  Morgan's  collec- 
tion»  and  the  exhibition  of  Dutch  pic- 
tures, from  Mr.  Goldman's  collection, 
have  been  continued.  Since  June  1st 
thirty-three  new  members  have  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum,  and  others  are  likely  to  join 
as  the  aims  of  the  Society  become  better 
known  to  graduates.  During  this  same 
period  fourteen  books,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  photographs,  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  slides  have 
been  added  to  the  Museum's  equipment. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Neilson  delivered  the 
annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Co- 
lumbia University  in  June. 

On  July  8  exercises  were  held  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Boston  in  memory 
of  Dean  Thayer  of  the  Law  School. 
Several  papers  were  read,  among  them 
one  by  Moorfield  Storey,  '66;  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Bar  Association  were 
presented  by  R.  D.  Weston,  '86,  and 
Judge  Braley  made  an  address.  A  por- 
trait of  Dean  Thayer  has  been  presented 
to  the  Law  School. 

WAR  NOTES. 

As  was  the  case  last  year  the  Harvard 
registration  leads  that  of  all  other  col- 
leges at  Plattsburg  by  a  wide  margin. 
Many  of  the  students  from  the  Harvard 
Regiment  are  there,  as  are  also  large 
numbers  of  graduates  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  There  are  also  a  goodly 
number  of  Harvard  men  who  are  taking 
the  naval  training  cnuse,  some  who  are 
teaching  at  the  boys'  military  camp  at 
Plum  Island,  and  others  who  are  study- 
ing aviation  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  num- 
ber of  undergraduates  in  the  militia  was 
made  evident  by  the  scores  one  saw  on 
Class  Day  and  Commencement  wearing 
khaki.  These  men  are  now  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  as  are  still  larger  numbers 
of  graduates.    Some  of  these  are  noted 


in  the  news  from  the  various  classes,  but 
it  has  been  impossible  to  get  a  complete 
roster  of  Harvard  men  who  are  now  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  University  is  as  weU 
represented  as  it  has  always  been  when 
the  country  needed  men.  It  is  true  also 
that  Harvard  men  are  among  the  leaders 
in  the  struggle  for  adequate  national 
preparedness,  and  that  many  are  fear- 
lessly preaching  the  one  really  effective 
means  to  this  end,  universal  national 
service. 

Victor  E.  Chapman,  'IS,  was  killed  in 
an  air  fight  near  Verdun  on  June  23,  the 
first  of  the  Americans  flying  for  the  Allies 
to  be  killed.  Chapman,  who  was  study- 
ing in  the  Beaux  Arts,  enlisted  in  the 
Foreign  Legion  at  the  outbreak  of  ho»- 
tilities,  was  transferred  to  the  aviation 
division  a  year  ago,  and  joined  the  Amer- 
ican escadriUe  late  in  April.  He  had 
already'had  several  narrow  escapes  and 
is  said  to  have  put  four  German  ma- 
chines out  of  action.  On  June  23  he  saw 
Norman  Prince,  '06,  engaged  with  several 
German  aviators  and  flew  to  his  rescue. 
He  was  inmiediately  attacked  and  was 
probably  killed  before  he  reached  the 
ground. 

In  the  European  war  zone  Harvard 
men  are  still  doing  good  service.  The 
stream  of  recruits  for  the  service  of  the 
American  Ambulance  does  not  diminish; 
several  volunteered  as  Y.M.C.A.  secre- 
taries after  hearing  the  appeal  of  E.  C. 
Carter,  '00;  the  Third  Harvard  Unit, 
under  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  '94,  sailed  for 
France  on  May  20,  and  continues  the 
work  of  previous  units  in  furnishing  the 
professional  and  nursing  staff  for  No.  22 
General  Hospital  of  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force  in  France;  several  gradu- 
ates, also,  are  fighting  in  the  armies  of 
the  combatants. 

The  American  sanitary  transport 
section  known  as  the  Harjes  Formation* 
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has  been  cited  in  the  French  Army  Or- 
ders as  follows:  "This  organization  as- 
sured during  the  period  of  eleven  days' 
fighting,  from  the  eighth  to  the  nine- 
teenth of  March,  with  absolute  disre- 
gard of  danger,  the  transportation  of 
wounded  in  a  zone  particularly  swept 
by  enemy  artillery.  Moreover,  all  its 
personnel  exhibited  proof  of  remarkable 
devotion  and  endurance  in  maintain- 
ing throughout  nineteen  hours  daily  a 
mATJmum  service  from  this  unit."  This 
commendation  was  earned  for  service 
near  Verdun.  In  the  unit,  at  the  time, 
were  R.  P.  Baldwin,  '16,  of  Brookline, 
E.  T.  Drake,  Jr.,  '16,  of  Franklin,  N.H., 
J.  L.  Lathrop,  '18,  of  New  Hope,  Pa., 
R.  L.  Moore,  *18,  of  Cambridge,  Dillwyn 
Parrish,  '18,  of  Claymont,  Del.,  J.  K.  T. 
Phillips,  '17,  of  Lawrence,  L.I.,  Paul 
Tison,  '18,  of  New  York  City,  and  Ber- 
tram Williams,  '18,  of  Cambridge. 

Eliot  Cowdin,  '09,  of  New  York,  who 
has  already  won  the  military  medal  for 
his  success  as  an  aviator  in  the  Franco- 
American  Flying  Corps,  was  cited  for 
the  second  time  in  military  orders  as  fol- 
lows: "He  engaged  voluntarily  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  has  shown  re- 
markable bravery,  dash  and  devotion. 
He  defeated  an  enemy  aeroplane  in  the 
recent  operations  and  has  attacked 
twelve  enemy  machines,  of  which  one 
has  been  destroyed." 

H.  L.  Nash,  '16,  and  D.  H.  Ingram, 
'16,  have  gone  to  Mesopotamia  to  do 
Y.M.C.A.  "hut"  work  among  the  Brit- 
ish troops  in  that  hottest  and  most  deso- 
late part  of  the  zone  of  war.  Nash  was 
captain  of  the  baseball  team,  and  In- 
gram was  president  of  the  Crimson  as 
well  as  student  editor  of  this  Magazine. 

Alan  Seeger,  '10,  who  has  written 
some  remarkable  war  poems,  one  of 
which  was  published  in  part  in  this 
Magazine  at  the  time  of  Seeger's  falsely 
reported  death  last  year,  was  killed  early 


in  July.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Foreign  Legion,  which  he  joined  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  War. 

Probably  more  undergraduates  and 
graduates  of  Harvard  have  taken  part  in 
the  Field  Service  of  the  American  Am- 
bulance than  in  any  other  single  phase 
of  war  helpfulness.  This  is  natural 
enough,  since  many  are  able  to  drive 
automobiles  and  there  is  no  way  more 
eflSciently  to  relieve  su£Fering  and  to  be 
of  really  valuable  service  than  in  hurry- 
ing the  wounded  to  the  hospitals.  More 
and  more  men  are  needed,  desperately 
needed,  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  numy 
more  of  our  young  men  will  volunteer. 
Some  idea  of  what  it  all  means  is  given 
in  the  following  notes  from  the  diary  of 
one  undergraduate,  who  cheerfully  gave 
his  time  and  strength  to  the  great  cause 
of  relieving  human  suffering  and  who 
will  always  feel  that  the  months  spent 
in  France  were  among  the  finest  in  his 
life.  Still  more  of  the  meaning  of  it  illl, 
and  the  worth  of  it  all,  appears  in  a  book 
just  issued  under  the  suggestive  title 
Friends  of  France  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.).  Here  are  collected  accounts  of 
the  actual  experiences  of  the  boys  who 
have  been  driving  near  the  battle  front, 
many  of  them  Harvard  students.  It  is 
an  inspiring  book. 

" Cest  la  Guerre" 
Ftom  the  DiMy  of  an  Ambulanoe  Driver. 

M.  F.  T.,  '16. 
The  morning  after  Christmas  I  sat  in 
a  crowded  street  car  reading  a  daily 
paper.  Suddenly  a  familiar  name  in  the 
headlines  caught  my  eye.  "  Cross  of  War 
for  American  who  Died  for  France, 
Decoration  Pinned  on  the  Flag  Covering 
the  Body  of  Richard  Hall."  My  sur- 
roundings seemed  to  vanish.  I  no  longer 
saw  the  printed  page  or  the  happy  faces 
of  clerks  returning  to  their  work.    I 
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stood  again  on  the  slopes  of  Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf .  The  sound  of  the  guns  was 
in  my  ears.  I  saw  again  the  winding 
road  above  the  embattled  Alsatian  val- 
ley, the  lonely  turn,  and  in  the  snow  the 
body  of  a  friend. 

The  sacrifice  that  Richard  Hall  gave 
to  the  cause  of  mercy,  the  modest  brav- 
ery and  devotion  of  his  comrades  in  the 
bleak  winter  battle  last  Christmas,  the 
constant  courage  of  others  who  have 
filled  posts  beneath  the  almost  daily  fire 
of  the  German  guns,  must  have  endeared 
to  all  Americans  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ambulance.  That  little  has  been 
published  of  the  Ambulance  work  in 
France  is  due,  I  believe,  in  part;  to  a 
necessary  secrecy  concerning  military 
positions,  but  more  to  the  modesty  of 
those  who  have  done  the  most  in  its  ser- 
vice. It  is  left  for  one  whose  service 
comprised  only  three  months,  times  of 
comparative  quiet,  to  speak  of  his  per- 
sonal impressions  of  the  work  others 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  French 
army  zone.  The  section  which  operated 
back  of  the  French  lines  in  Alsace,  with 
which  I  was  connected  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber of  last  summer,  has  recently  been 
transferred  to  another  part  of  the  front. 
Its  former  work  among  the  great,  green 
mountains  and  crowded  valleys  has,  to 
French  soldiers,  and  Alsatian  peasants, 
become  a  story.  Only  a  few  dirty  photo- 
graphs, crammed  into  uniform  pockets, 
and  AA  (American  Ambulance)  pinned 
jauntily  to  an  Alpine  h^et,  the  tattered 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  door  of  a 
mountain  ahack,  a  few  stamps  cherished 
by  French  children,  these  little  gifts, 
and  beneath  the  mountain-side,  a  lonely 
grave,  —  and  an  imperishable  memory 
—  alone  remain  of  the  Vosges  Section 
of  the  American  Ambulance. 

It  is  not  a  love  of  danger,  not  the  inex- 
plicable magnetism  of  a  great  struggle 


that  has  led  some  two  hundred  young 
Americans  to  face  at  times  the  shriek  of 
shell  fire  or  for  months  the  tedium  of 
mechanical  labor,  there  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  foreign  war.  Ratha,  1  believe,  it  is 
a  love  of  France,  a  nation  bound  to  us 
by  ties  of  tradition  and  doubly  endeared 
to-day  by  her  heroic  example  of  bravery. 
For  this  rich  Americans  have  placed 
back  of  the  French  lines  the  curious  little 
Ford  ambulances  that  bear  the  names  of 
their  donors,  have  supported  the  fine 
American  Ambulance  Hospital  of  Paris, 
and  have  sent  doctors,  nurses,  and  driv- 
ers to  aid  in  the  work  of  mercy.  Ne  one 
who  is  not  totally  ignorant  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  meaning  of  the  war  can  be 
neutral.  To  some  has  come  the  oppor- 
tunity of  evincing  their  sympathy  in 
action.  In  hours  of  forced  idleness,  dur- 
ing my  three  months*  service  last  sum- 
mei*,  I  wrote  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw 
there  amid  the  horror  and  excitement  of 
the  French  army  zone.  Shabby,  blotted, 
smooched  pages  of  my  diary  bring  back 
pictures  of  bravery  and  sacrifice,  those 
unknown  personal  incidents  that  go  to 
make  up  the  vast  complex  of  contending 
factors  we  glibly  call  "the  War." 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  tragedy  of  the  war.  Of  it 
I  wrote: 

June  £6.  We  arrived  from  Bordeaux 
yesterday,  and  are  now  comfortably 
quartered  in  a  long  unfinished  attic  of 
the  Lyc^  Pasteur,  an  uncompleted 
girls*  high  school  made  into  a  hospital 
by  American  architects  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  war.  Today,  for  the  first 
time,  I  realized  what  the  war  means. 
One  of  the  niu*sea  took  me  through  the 
ward  set  aside  for  soldiers  with  broken 
arms.  Picture  a  long,  dark  ward,  crowd- 
ed with  cots,  pale,  worn  faces,  almost  as 
white  as  the  pillows  they  rest  on,  and 
attached  to  the  beds  a  kind  of  crane  and 
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poOey  which  holds  the  bandaged  limb, 
sometimes  perpendicular,  sometimes 
horisontal;  imagine  the  oppreasiye  smell 
of  anesthetics  and  the  quiet  step  of 
white-clad  nurses  ifho  move  about  on 
their  errands  of  mercy,  and  yon  wiD  see, 
as  I  saw  today,  the  tragic  aftermath  of 
the  battle. 

This,  then,  is  Paris  the  gay!  The 
streets  are  crowded  with  soldiers,  many 
limping  on  crutches  or  with  bandaged 
heads,  women  whose  faces  look  white 
beneath  their  mourning  veils;  and 
Bcarodly  a  man  in  civilian  clothes. 

Iliere  is  an  Ambulance  Section  in  the 
Vosges,  where  we  are  to  be  sent.  Here 
the  American  cars  carry  the  wounded, 
formerly  taken  on  mule-back,  from  the 
first  dressing-station  over  a  mountain 
pass  to  the  hospitals  in  the  vall^  be- 
yond. There  are  in  all  two  hundred 
American  cars  in  service  near  the  front. 
I  wish  I  could  tdl  you  how  glad  I  am  to 
be  able  to  do  a  little  bit  to  help  France. 
Thou^  we  worked  face  to  face  with 
tragedy,  it  is  a  relief  to  be  acting,  rather 
than  to  be  aunlessly  talking  of  the  war 
in  college  dub-rooms. 

July  21.  Vic.  and  I  have  been  on  duty 
here  today,  but  we  have  only  made  <me 
trq>  to  the  base  hospital.  This  is  a  little 
town,  at  the  foot  of  Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf .  We  were  sitting  in  the  sun  this 
morning  listening  to  the  intermittent 
boom  of  the  distant  guns  and  looking 
from  half-dosed  ^es  at  the  little  groups 
of  soldiers  and  peasants  walking  along 
the  quiet  vOlage  street. 

Que  is  much  impressed  with  the  nmn- 
ber  of  soldiers  in  these  towns  near  the 
front.  A  continuous  stream  of  men  pass 
by.  Detachments  marching  away,  firm 
and  determined,  and  tired  permiasionr 
naire»  plodding  back  from  the  trendies. 
Their  uniforms  are  muddy  and  faded, 
and  to  smefl  a  company  on  the  march  is 
to  know  what  utter  weariness 


This  afternoon  a  two-wheded  ambiH 
lanoe  cart,  mule  and  wagon  covered  with 
spruce  boughs  to  avoid  detection,  came 
jolting  into  the  yard,  and  pulled  up  in 
frontof  the  hospital.  The  mule  prompt- 
ly went  to  sleep  where  he  stood.  The 
driver  got  down,  stretched  himsdf ,  and 
peered  in  behind.  Three  pairs  of  hob- 
nailed boots  dangled  over  the  taiJMboanl. 

"We  are  arrived,  me»  vieux,**  he  said, 
shaking  a  foot  oi  each  one  of  the  pa- 
tients. Two  of  them  slowly  got  out.  The 
third  only  grunted  and  turned  over  in 
the  straw. 

'* Coffee  here,"  said  the  driver,  "and 
then  you  are  going  on  in  an  automobile." 

Tlus  produced  the  desired  effect  for 
the  sick  man  got  down,  steadied  himsdf 
against  the  cart,  and  scowled  back  at  the 
blue  slopes  of  the  mountain  where  the 
cannon  were  muttering.  One  of  the  nuns 
who  nurse  at  the  hospital  brought  some 
black  coffee.  Then  two  of  the  sick  men 
lay  down  on  the  stretchers  in  my  car  and 
the  other  got  up  beside  me  on  the  front 
seat^  and  we  started  off  for  the  base 
hospital. 

Jtily  25.  Today  I  was  transferred  to 
the  mountain  service.  The  staff  car 
drove  ahead  (^  me  to  ,  where  I 

met "  Wdlesley  CoDege,"  a  car  that  had 
come  down  with  wounded.    From  the 

TpoeU  de  secourg  at ,  to  our  shack 

on  the  mountain,  it  is  a  five-mile  climbs 
a  road  narrow  and  winding,  little  better 
than  a  mountain  traiL  The  Frendi  auto- 
mobile ambulances  are  too  heavy  to 
dimb  the  grade.  Were  it  not  for  our  lit- 
tle Fords,  the  wounded  would  have  to 
make  the  fifteen-mile  trip  across  the 
mountain,  swaying  in  stretchers  lashed 
on  mules,  or  jouncing  along  in  springless 
mountain  carts. 

We  park  three  of  the  five  ambulances 
on  this  route  in  the  fidd  in  front  of  our 
board  shack*  a  temporary  waiting  sta- 
tion for  the  wounded,  up  above  the  tiee- 
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line.  Back  toward  France,  are  the  blue 
ranges  of  the  Vosges,  in  front  more 
mountain  ridges,  and  opening  up  be- 
tween, a  broad  blue  valley.  Standing  on 
the  mouutain  top,  one  can  see  the  towns 
below,  little  groups  of  white  hamlets, 
farther  off  the  cathedral  spires  of  Mttnr 
ster,  and  in  the  distance  the  faint  blue 
haae  that  rises  over  Colmar  and  the 
Rhine.  Little  white  puffs  of  shrapnel, 
now  on  this  hiU,  now  on  that,  leaping 
up  like  the  ^ray  on  a  distant  reef,  show 
where  the  German  trenches  run.  Up  to 
that  line,  Alsace  is  France  again,  but  the 
broad  Alsacian  valley  beyond,  stretching 
down  to  the  Rhine,  remains  to  be  won 
back  again  to  La  Patrie. 

The  wind  is  very  cold  up  here,  and, 
despite  the  liberal  use  of  straw  calking, 
it  blows  through  between  the  boards. 
In  fact  this  shack  has  a  kind  of  a  nauti- 
cal appearance,  with  its  two  tiers  of 
bunks,  and  straw  stuffed  between  the 
cracks  like  the  oakum  in  the  seams  of  a 
coaster.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  sleep  to- 
night? I  am  a  little  skeptical  of  the 
bunks,  for  the  stretcher-bearers  call 
them  **U$  pueeatret" 

Jyly  £6,  Last  night  I  found  out  what 
"piMMitrM"  means.  I  spent  all  my  q>are 
time  today  scratching  bites  and  wash- 
ing myself  with  gasoline. 

After  our  morning  dipper  of  blade 
coffee,  L.  and  I  strolled  off  to  k>ok  at  the 
view.  We  stretched  out  in  the  grass  on 
the  edge  of  the  slope,  munched  a  hunk 
of  army  bread,  and  watched  the  ^ells 
burst  along  the  German  trendies. 
Around  the  turn,  where  the  road  crosses 
the  mountain  top,  the  unloaded  mule 
train  was  slowly  winding  its  way  back 
from  the  front.  Near  us  some  engineer 
troops  were  digging  reserve  trenches. 
They  worked  on  slowly,  talking  and 
laughing.  Suddenly  a  whistle  broke  the 
stillness,  a  faint  whistle  rising  to  a 
flfariek.  Then  the  sky  seemed  to  bunt. 


and,  near  the  turn  of  the  road,  a  geyser 
of  stone  and  earth  shot  up  into  the  air. 

"Regardez,  les  marmiiet  —  Boekai!" 
shouted  one  of  the  soldiers  and  they  all 
ducked  down  into  the  trench.  We 
jumped  down  beside  them.  A  few  se^ 
onds,  another  shriek,  and  another  shell 
burst  just  above  the  road.  The  mules 
pricked  up  their  ears  and  broke  into  a 
trot,  the  driven  swearing  and  urging 
them  ahead.  A  few  men  who  had  been 
sitting  in  the  yard  of  a  shack  near  the 
turn  cit  the  road  ran  for  the  shdter 
of  their  bomb-proofs.  A  second  later, 
soldiers,  some  half  dressed,  came  pouring 
out  of  the  doon  and  windows,  like  the 
ants  from  an  ant-hill  when  you  poke  it 
with  a  stick.  The  German  artilleiy 
had  rudely  broken  their  morning  sleep. 
A  stretchei^4)earer,  who  had  been  doing 
his  washing  at  a  trough  near  the  danger 
ftme^  grabbed  up  his  shirts  and  stock- 
ings, as  a  mother  snatches  her  baby 
when  the  house  catches  fire,  and  sprinted 
for  shdter. 

''Perhaps  we  had  better  get  back  to 
the  cars,"  L.  suggested.  "We  may  have 
to  move  them  out  of  danger.*' 

So  we  set  off,  running  wildly  and 
dropping  down  at  the  sound  of  the  com- 
ing shell.  Near  the  door  of  a  shack,  S. 
and  W.  were  standing,  sleepily  rubbing 
their  eyes. 

''Woke  me  up,"  said  W.  in  an  injured 
tone.   "Danm  the  Kaiser  anyway." 

Suddenly  the  bombardment  ceased. 
W.  went  back  to  bed;  and  S.  and  I 
moved  off  a  little  way  down  the  hill,  and 
began  to  look  through  a  copy  of  the 
Sahaday  Evening  Pott  I  brought  up 
yesterday. 

Sitting  there  in  the  quiet  sunshine,  I 
half  forgot  that  I  was  in  the  ezdUng  area 
which  newspaper  correspondents  call 
"  the  front."  Evidently  the  German  gun- 
nen  had  given  up  the  idea  of  bombard- 
ing our  mountain  tc^    We  dedded  to 
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stroll  over  and  hunt  for  shell  fragments, 
Sdats  as  they  ate  called  here.  But  we 
found  the  soldiers  who  had  been  so 
quick  to  debouche  from  their  shack  at 
the  sound  of  danger  already  on  the 
ground.  Little  groups  with  entrenching 
loob  were  busily  ezcayating  the  sheU- 
craters. 

Here  where  bombardment  is  rare,  the 
shell  ends  are  scarcely  cool  before  the 
soldiers  are  out  digging  them  up  for 
aluminum  to  make  *'  trench-rings.'* 
It  is  a  kind  of  game  of  catdi  with  the 
German  artillery.  These  Frenchmen 
remind  me  of  the  optimist  who  takes  the 
lemons  that  are  thrown  at  him  and 
makes  lemonade  from  ihem, 

I  was  soon  called  away  to  carry  three 
sick  men  back  to  the  hospital  in  the 
valley.  As  "Birs.  Vanderbilt"  sk>wly 
ground  up  the  grade  again  along  the 
quiet  woods  road,  sev^al  ezploskms 
from  the  mountain  top  woke  the  edboes 
among  the  hills.  The  German  gunners 
were  at  it  again.  I  drew  up  in  front  oi 
the  Aaxk,  and  waited.  Then  the  firing 
stopped,  and  fifteen  minutes  later,  I 
started  down  into  the  valley  toward  the 
front.  As  I  passed  the  turn  of  the  road, 
I  saw  several  new  shdl  craters,  and  sol- 
diers peering  from  their  bomb-proofs, 
preparing,  I  suppose,  to  go  in  search  of 
the  precious  aluminum. 

Augud  18.  I  arrived  at  the  shack 
early  yesterday  morning.  The  tin  cups 
on  the  breakfast  table  danced  in  time  to 
the  boom  of  the  heavy  batteries,  and 
from  the  valley  below  came  the  rapid 
crack  of  the  75's.  Evidently  the  French 
were  "preparing  an  attack."  Along  the 
German  trenches,  a  fine  at  white,  cloud- 
fike  puifs  marked  the  bursting  shrapnel, 
and,  at  intervals,  a  high  explosive  from 
the  big  guns  would  send  a  geyser  of  dust 
and  stones  leaping  into  the  air. 

The  gunners  worked  on  all  day,  serv- 
ing their  pieces  mechanically.    A  tele- 


phone bell  tinkles.  It  might  be  calling 
one  to  tea  at  the  country  dub. 

'^Quelle  marquer'  asks  the  sergeant 
in  his  little  booth  under  ground,  and 
takes  down  lists  of  range  data  in  a  neat 
notebook. 

"The  'Joan  of  Arc,'  she  is  k>aded?" 
he  asks,  sticking  his  head  out  of  the  tele- 
phone dugout  and  referring  to  one  of  the 
cannon  that  has  fondly  been  named  for 
the  bdoved  Frendi  heroine. 

**Mai9  4nti,*'  answers  the  gunner  after 
disengaging  the  broken  stump  of  a  dg* 
arette  from  his  beard. 

"Fire  the 'Joan  of  Arc.'" 

The  gunner  gives  the  firing  cord  a 
twitdi,  the  air  vibrates  with  a  heavy 
explosion  and  a  shell  goes  whirring  off 
on  its  mission  of  death.  The  crew  pry 
the  piece  into  position  for  another  shot. 

Who  knows  what  wounds,  what  suf-* 
fering,  what  h(wror,  each  shot  means 
over  there  in  the  enemies*  trendies?  But 
the  gun  crew  smoke,  laugh,  load,  and 
fire,  mechanically  and  steadily.  They 
are  only  a  little  part  of  a  vast  machine. 
*'CreH  la  guerre!" 

The  bombardment  stopped  suddenly 
at  dusk;  and  we  knew  a  long  line  of 
needle-pointed  bayonets  was  sweeping 
}sp  over  the  ruins  of  the  Grerman  trendi- 
es. There  would  be  work  for  us  when 
the  stretcher-bearers  brought  out  the 
wounded  at  nightfall. 

About  ten  o'dock  a  dispatdi  was 
brou^t  in,  ordering  all  three  ambu- 
lances to  run  down  to  ,  and  for 
five  more  to  come  up  frcnn  the  base.  We 
pulled  on  our  boots,  lighted  a  lantern, 
and  went  out  into  the  darkness,  heavy 
and  damp  with  the  night  douds.  Slowly 
the  three  oars,  with  hesdli^ts  extin- 
guished to  avoid  detection  from  the 
German  positions,  crawled  down  the 
slope.  Just  the  flicker  of  a  side  lamp 
lighted  the  road  for  some  thirty  feet 
ahead  and  made  the  k»g  trains  of  empty 
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caiBBoiiJi  toiling  up  look  stnagely  large 
in  the  dftrkrifgw,  the  horses  plunging  and 
snorting  aa  they  pulled  out  to  let  us 
pas8»  and  the  gunners,  fierce  and  silent^ 
muffled  in  their  great  cloaks. 

I  spent  most  of  the  night  at  the  fotU 
de  9ecovT8,  where  the  wounded  were  com- 
ing in  at  intervals,  some  in  stretchers 
and  chairs  lashed  on  the  badcs  of  mules, 
some  in  mountain  carts.  By  the  li|^t 
of  a  few  candles  that  burned  steadily  in 
the  heavy,  silent  darkhfaw,  we  helped 
load  them  into  carts  and  autcHuobiles. 
In  the  intervals,  I  dozed  ofiF,  to  start  up 
shuddering  when  some  agonised  Bu£ferer 
gave  voice  to  his  pain. 

Dawn  was  just  breaking  when  I 
started  ofiF;  I  don't  think  I  shall  soon  for- 
get the  horror  of  that  drive.  The  road 
is  badly  rutted  by  the  artillery  and  sup- 
ply convoys,  that  pass  day  and  night. 
It  is  impossible  to  drive  comfortably, 
for  one  must  keep  at  a  certain  speed  or 
run  the  risk  of  stalling  and  waiting  to 
be  pulled  out  of  the  ditch. 

Half-way  up  I  stopped  to  cool  the 
steaming  motor. 

"Gentleman  driva,"  came  a  faint 
voice  from  within,  in  English,  "gentle- 
man driver,  please  give  me  to  drink." 

I  gave  him  my  canteen,  and,  as  he 
drank  deeply,  I  stood  looking  down  on 
suffering  such  as  one  can  scarcely  pic- 
ture. A  dark  stain  was  slowly  spreading 
over  the  coarse  brown  blanket  that  cov- 
ered lus  wounded  hip.  Shattered  and 
broken,  his  leg  swayed  back  and  forth 
on  the  stretcher  as  my  weight  juggled 
the  machine.  Down  the  little  runlet  in 
the  floor,  down  over  the  open  tail-board, 
down  on  to  the  muddy  road  tri<^ed  a 
crimson  stream.  Beside  this  sufferer  lay 
another,  the  wreck  of  yesterday's  dash- 
ing young  officer.  His  face  was  set  in  a 
stare  of  agony,  and,  from  lips  that  oosed 
blood,  came  the  words,  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  in  a  faint,  dreary  voice: 


"Ninette,  oh,  my  God,  Ninette!" 

A  trembling  hand  pushed  back  the 
empty  canteen. 

"Gentleman  driver,"  he  gasped,  "I 
pray  you  drive  slowly.  We  have  a 
broken  leg  here.  You  are  very  kind." 
And  as  I  closed  the  curtains,  he  tried  to 
smile. 

At 1  found  more  cars  had  come 

up  from  the  base,  and  was  ordered  to 

proceed  to ,  where  the  rest  of  the 

section  had  been  stationed.  A  few  of  the 
stretcher-bearers  had  been  given  a  mo- 
ment off  to  eat,  so  I  helped  cany  the 
stretchers  into  the  paste  de  seoours.  The 
room  was  once  the  store  shed  of  a  cotton 
mill,  but  today!  The  floor  was  packed 
with  stretcher  cases  and  around  the 
walls  crowded  soldiers  with  bleeding 
hands  and  arms.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
the  mingled  stench  of  filth,  blood,  and 
iodine.  The  faces  of  the  wounded  were 
pale,  sad,  silent.  In  one  comer  a  great, 
bearded  chasseur  turned  painfully  to 
gaxe  at  a  fair-haired  German  boy  that 
lay  groaning  on  the  stretcher  beside 
him.  There  was  no  hate  written  on  the 
Frenchman's  face,  but  a  kind  of  sad 
curiosity.  And  these  were  the  men  who 
once  marched  away  so  gallantly  to  d^ 
fend  La  Fatrie  from  the  hated  invader. 
Tattered,  sick,  wounded*  and  filthy,  they 
waited  for  the  surgeon  with  iron  bravery. 
I  wish  that  those  who  love  to  write  of  the 
melodramatic  soldier  with  his  neat  stage 
bandage,  could  visit  a  paste  de  seoours, 

Auguel21.  We  have  now  reached  the 
state  of  the  true  outcast  from  civilisa- 
tion. We  talk  of  nothing  at  mess  but 
the  things  that  we  are  going  to  eat  when 
we  get  home.  I  remember  hearing 
Shackelton's  lecture  on  his  expedition 
to  the  Antarctic.  He  said  his  men 
plodded  over  the  wastes  of  snow,  talking 
of  one  thing  —  the  food  th^  left  behind 
them. 

Well,  canned  beef  —  singe  as  the  sol- 
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dien  call  it  —  does  get  a  little  tiresome, 
and  we  feel  the  lack  dt  sweets.  Eveiy 
meal  some  one  is  sure  to  mention  the 
great,  big,  juicy  strawberry  shortcakes 
served  at  the  Hits. 

We  were  just  finishing  our  tinge  this 
noon  when  Dud.  pushed  his  plate  away 
and  remarked,  "Deuce  with  this  fancy 
French  food!  Give  me  a  plate  <A  pork 
and  beans.*' 

If  there  is  ever  a  gloomy  moment. 
Dud.  comes  to  the  rescue  with  a  joke. 
We  woe  talking  of  the  prospects  of  the 
Harvard-Yale  game.  Nearly  all  of  us 
aie  Harvard  men,  and  Dud.  feared  it 
was  impossible  to  place  any  Harvard 
money.  Then  he  looked  round  at  a 
group  of  soldiers  sitting  near  and  said, 
"Do  you  suppose  any  of  these  French- 
men want  to  bet  on  Yale?" 

Auguti  2S,  Yesterday  I  was  assigned 
to  the  mountain  service,  not  the  hiD  I 
have  mentioned  before,  but  a  neighbor- 
ing peak  where  we  keep  two  can  in  ser^ 
vice.  It  was  very  cold  and  nuny,  so  I 
sat  much  of  the  time  with  my  feet  near 
the  generous  fire  in  the  cook  shack. 
There  I  made  the  acquaintance  <A  » 
picturesque  character,  "Sam,"  the 
cook,  a  fat,  puffy  good-natured  feUow. 
He  was  once  the  chef  at  a  Parisian  hotd. 
Having  no  long  spoon,  he  stirs  the 
pctage  with  his  bayonet.  I  suggested 
this  mig^t  not  be  whoUy  sanitary.  "If 
she  cannot  kill  a  Boche*  she  can  make 
la  honne  towpe  for  the  French"  he  re- 
plied. I  never  saw  a  stranger  looking 
soldier.  He  wears  a  kind  of  shabby  blue 
overalls,  an  Alpine  h^et,  very  jauntily 
pulled  over  <me  ear,  and  a  torn  blue 
sweater. 

On  the  way  down,  a  lieutenant  whose 
hand  had  been  shattered  by  a  machine- 
gun  bullet  sat  beside  me  on  the  front 
seat.  He  must  have  suffered  greatly, 
for  the  blood  soaked  through  the  hastily- 
rolled  bandage.  Mingling  with  the  rain. 


it  dripped  down  over  his  rubber  cloak, 
and  ran  in  little  red  streaks  along  the 
shiny  floor  boards. 

"A  beautiful  country,"  he  remarked, 
loddng  down  into  the  misty  valley.  He 
was  trying  to  make  cheerful  conversar 
tkm  to  amuse  me. 

Something  stuck  in  my  throat  as  I 
tried  to  speak,  and  I  turned  away.  He 
was  young,  but  his  face  was  very  old. 

"If  one  must  die,  it  is  wdl  to  die  for 
sndi  a  land  as  France,"  I  said. 

He  answered  with  a  ling  of  pride  in  hts 
sad  voice.  "For  a  Frenchmaii  to  die  for 
La  Pbtrie,  it  is  a  duty,  it  is  a  pleasure." 

He  spc^e  from  his  heart.  In  the  midst 
of  pain  and  dejection,  soldiers  do  not 
compose  patriotic  speeches.  Th^  speak 
the  thought  that  has  burned  itself  into 
their  mind,  during  hours  and  hours  of 
lonely  waiting  for  death.  I  shook  hands 
with  him  at  the  hospital  and  saw  that 
handsome,  care-worn  face  disappear. 
We  look  into  a  soldier's  heart  icit  a  mo- 
ment; then  he  is  sw^t  away.  But  we 
cany  an  endless  line  of  heroes.  As  my 
car  ground  up  the  lonely  road  I  thought 
of  him  and  the  lines  kept  running  in  my 
head: 

**. . .  That  Natar»  miaht  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  *  This  was  a  man! '  " 

Auguti  9k,  Great  news  tonight  I 
Hale  and  Carey  have  been  cited,  and 
will  be  decorated  with  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.  They  distinguished  themselves 
tcft  bravery  on  the  mountain  today.  I 
have  been  off  duty  here  at  the  base,  and 
have  just  heard  the  news. 

This  morning  Alex,  and  Q.  were 
standing  near  the  turn  of  the  road.  Sud- 
denly a  German  shell  went  whistling 
over  their  heads  and  burst  in  the  field 
b^ond.  Then  another  burst  just  be- 
hind them.  Th^  both  ran  for  a  bomb- 
proof. The  next  riieD  struck  the  shack 
at  the  turn  of  the  road,  killing  three  sol- 
diers and  wounding  three  others.  Mean- 
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while  Hale  and  Carey  were  standing  by 
their  cars  in  front  of  our  shack  some 
hundred  yards  away,  watching  the  bom- 
bardment. The  French  doctor  who 
commanded  at  the  post,  called  to  them 
to  drive  over  and  bring  out  the  wounded. 
So  they  went.  Luckily  neither  of  them 
was  hurt,  though  the  sheUs  were  burst- 
ing all  about  them. 

Hale  was  very  i"w»^d"g  about  his 
newly-won  laurels.  **I>o  you  suppose  it 
will  be  the  General  'Joffer'  that  hangs 
the  hardware  on  us  guys?"  he  asked 
Carey  at  the  mess  to-night. 


Nearly  a  month  later  between  files  of 
soldiers  presenting  arms,  with  the  Tr»- 
ookv  floating  above  them,  a  French 
officer  pinned  the  decoration  on  their 


** Gentlemen,"  he  said,  ''under  heavy 
artillery  fire  you  have  carried  to  safety 
those  who,  without  your  calmness,  brav^ 
ery,  and  splendid  devotion  to  duty, 
would  otherwise  have  perished  miser- 
ably. In  aduowledgment,  the  General 
is  glad  to  confer  on  you  the  Croix  de 
Guerre,  created  by  the  Republic  to  be 
worn  by  heroes  as  a  sign  of  their  brav- 
ery. I  am  glad  to  have  the  duty  of  pre- 
senting you  this  cross,  for  it  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  thank  you  and  all  the 
American  Section  No.  8  for  the  exoellent 
work  th^  are  domg." 

August  26,  There  has  been  almost 
absolute  quiet  on  the  front  to-day,  save 
for  the  usual  intermittent  bombardment. 
This  morning  we  played  ehemin  de  jer 
withthecrewof  aMnsMin<0^^fU0.  It  is  a 
cunous  card  game,  apparently  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  the  small 
change  away  from  the  uninitiated.  Two 
of  us  and  four  gunners  sat  on  the  ground 
near  the  field-piece,  with  a  board  be- 
tween our  knees  for  a  table.  Twenty 
centime  coppers  were  mcnrily  changing 


owners,  when  the  telephone  bell  in  the 
dug-out  tinkled. 

*'QiuXU  marque?"  asked  the  sergeant; 
and,  popping  his  head  out  of  the  bomb- 
proof, "To  your  places." 

These  men  are  expert  cannoniers.  One 
takes  the  shell  from  the  caisson,  pundies 
the  fuse,  and  passes  it  to  a  man  near  the 
gun  who  catches  it,  and  pushes  it  into 
the  breech. 

Bakq  —  Woo-<x>-o-oo  —  hung  ! 

The  cannon  leaps  back  on  the  reeoil; 
and  the  gunner  catches  the  extractor  as 
the  gun  barrel  springs  into  place,  and 
lets  the  force  of  the  recoil  eject  the  cas- 
ing. Another  shell  comes  throu^^  the 
air.  He  catdies  it  deftly. 

Banq  —  Woo-oo-oo  —  hung  ! 
.  **ga  choice  un  peu  Ul  has.**  The  ser- 
geant looked  off  towards  the  enemy's 
lines.  For  fifteen  minutes  our  ears  rang 
with  the  rapid,  hollow  explosions.  Then 
the  te]q[>hone,  that  mysterious  voice  out 
of  the  wilderness,  told  the  battery  to 
cease  firing.  The  sergeant  wet  his  finger 
and  touched  the  gun  barrel  as  a  house- 
wife tests  the  hot  iron  on  washing  day. 
He  smiled,  disappeared  into  his  hut,  and 
came  back  with  three  pairs  of  wet  stock- 
ings, which  he  hung  on  the  wann  gun 
barrel.  A  little  trace  of  hot  gas  from  the 
smokeless  powder  poured  from  the  mus- 
ale  and  from  the  damp  stockings  the 
steam  ascended.  The  poUu  has  a  knack 
of  making  himself  at  home.  It  was  like 
the  warm  kitchen  on  ironing  day.  We 
propped  the  board  up  between  our 
knees,  and  took  up  our  hands  again. 

"It  is  for  you  to  play,"  and  the  game 
continued. 

Perhaps  in  the  trenches  beyond  the 
hill,  the  blood  is  red  on  the  faces  of  those 
who  will  never  go  back  to  their  homes  in 
Bavaria.  The  idea  troubled  me.  I  coukl 
not  put  my  mind  on  the  card  game. 

At  sun-down  three  German  TatAes 
flew  over  to  reconnoitre  the  French  poen 
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tmu.  The  lii^t  artUleiy  opened  on 
them  with  shrapnel.  The  ahells  burst 
above  and  below  the  aeroplanes  in  soft 
puffs  of  smoke,  like  cotton  balls,  which 
caught  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun, 
turned  to  pink  clouds,  and  floated  away 
into  the  evening  air.  The  hum  of  the 
motors  died  away  as  the  TavJb—  drew 
out  of  range;  and  then  the  breathless 
silenoe  which  follows  the  roar  of  the  guns, 
the  deepening  shadows,  the  red  camp- 
fires,  and  the  silver  stars. 

AuguMtS.  Dick  Hall  told  me  a  very 
interesting  incident  that  happened  ye»* 
terday,  at  the  patU  de  mcourt  down  ii\. 
the  valley-  GeneralJoff re  and  President 
Poincar^  were  to  pass  through  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  to  the  front.  For  once,  the 
stretcher-bearers  put  their  caps  on 
straight,  buttoned  their  coats,  and  pre- 
pared to  look  their  best.  The  officers 
lined  them  up  along  the  road.  The 
Genaiil*8  car  was  expected  any  moment. 

A  motor  was  heard  up  the  road. 
**AUgnn  done!"  shouted  the  officers; 
and  the  men  drew  themselves  up  to  at- 
tention, chests  thrown  out,  chins  up, 
hands  twitching  to  snap  up  in  sahite. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  turn  of  the 
road.  Around  the  comer,  oh,  irony, 
came,  not  General  Joffre  in  his  great 
limousine,  but  Dud.  in  his  Ford.  Feet 
thrust  out,  leaning  back  comfortably 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  he  rattled 
down  the  file,  saluting  the  officers;  f<Nr, 
as  he  said,  he  felt  like  King  George  pass- 
ing the  armies  at  Aldershot. 

Aufftut  S.  To-day  the  Germans  bom- 
barded the  town  at  the  foot  of  Hart- 
mannsweilerkopf.  As  we  were  playing 
cards  before  supper,  a  dispatch  was 
brought  in,  "Envoyes  urgence  traU 
fxntures"  Three  men,  assigned  to  carry 
the  wounded  to  the  base,  pulled  on  their 
slickers,  for  it  was  raining  torrents,  and 
ran  to  their  cars.  I  was  ordered  to  drive 
behind  them  as  far  as  the  base  hospital. 


Two  hours  later  the  wounded  b^gan 
to  arrive.  As  we  helped  to  unload  the 
stretchers,  I  questioned  Alex,  about  the 
bombardment.  The  German  howitzers, 
he  told  me,  had  fired  several  big  shells 
over  the  mountain  ridge.  Out  of  the 
calm  evening  sky,  the  marmites  had 
dropped  into  the  peaceful  village.  Two 
women  had  been  killed,  and  a  score  of 
civilians  wounded,  noncombatants  who 
had  refused  to  abandon  their  homes,  all 
these  peasants  have  in  life,  there  in  the 
army  sone.  They,  too,  had  been  caught 
in  the  iron  grip  of  war. 

A  nurse  came  tripping  across  the 
muddy  yard,  and  stood  looking  down  at 
one  of  the  sufferers.  Only  the  eyes  of 
the  wounded  man  were  showing  be- 
tween the  bandages.  His  dieeks  and 
nose  had  been  torn  by  shell  fragments 
and  one  of  his  legs  was  broken.  The 
blood  had  soaked  through  the  band- 
age that  bound  his  face  and  forehead, 
had  cau^t  the  dirt  of  the  road,  and 
clotted  brown.  The  nurse  bent  over  the 
litter. 

"Pauvre  AUacien,**  she  whispered. 
**Pour  votu  aussit  e*ett  la  guerre**  And 
she  laid  her  hand  on  the  bloody  bandage. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  sentimental,  but 
those  slender  hands  were  very  beautiful, 
and  the  tired  young  face  with  its  big 
brown  ^es,  half  seen  by  the  flicker  ol 
the  lantern,  looked  like  an  angel's.  But 
angels  have  no  place  in  a  diary  written 
in  the  army  sone. 

Sept,  19.  After  breakfast  I  said  good- 
bye to  the  stretcher-bearers  and  doctors 
at  the  post.  As  I  was  cranking  "Mrs. 
Vanderbilt"  one  of  the  brancardiere 
came  up  to  me  and  grasped  me  by  the 
hand.  His  hardened  fingers  squeezed 
mine,  and  his  face,  bearded  and  browned 
by  months  of  life  in  the  trenches,  gazed 
sadly  into  mine.  "Monsieur  is  going 
back  to  Paris  soon?*'  he  asked. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  to  leave  in  a  few 
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dajTs;  and,  fumbling  in  his  podbet»  he 
produced  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper  with  an 
address  scrawled  upon  it. 

"Will  monsieur  have  the  kindness  to 
call  there?"  he  asked.  "It  is  thediessh. 
maker's  in  Paris  where  I  used  to  work* 
and  will  you  please  go  there  and  remem- 
ber me  to  the  girls." 

SeplemberSe.  Bert  and  I  left  for  Paris 
to-day.  Although  the  train  started  at 
five  o'clock,  nearly  all  the  fellows  off 
duty  came  down  to  the  station  to  see  us 
off.  There  was  something  sad  about  that 
parting,  for  us  who  were  leaving  behind 
the  rough,  free  life,  the  soldiers  of  FWuice, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  our  woric,  and 
for  those  whose  hearts  went  out  to  home 
as  they  watched  the  train  pull  out. 
"Have  a  big  ice-cream  soda  in  Cam- 
bridge for  me."  "  Cable  us  the  score  c^ 
the  Yale  game."  "Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  good-luck."  We  stood 
leaning  out  of  our  compartment  to  see 
the  little  mountain  village  vanish  up  the 
bend,  with  a  knot  of  men  in  khaki 
waving  their  hats. 


I  can  see  them  now  waving  good-bye 
from  the  platform  of  the  village  station. 
We  have  settled  down  again  to  the  com- 
forts of  ordinary  life,  they  have  faced  the 
hardships  of  winter  on  those  bleak  em- 
battled mountains.  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
they  have  risked  their  lives  for  the  cause 
of  mercy  and  one  has  given  his  "last  full 
measure  of  devotion." 


Over  his  grave,  a  French  officer,  him- 
self a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1870-7U 
spoke  these  words  of  tribute: 

Meuieunt  Camarades: 

...  A  I'Ambulance  s/sS  cA  nous 
^rouvoDS  pour  nos  camarades  am^ri- 
cains  une  sinc^  amiti^  baste  sur  des 
mois  de  vie  commune  pendant  laqudle 
il  nous  fut  permis  d*apprteier  leur  en- 
durance, leur  courage,  et  leur  d6voue- 
ment,  le  conducteur  Richard  Hall  ^tait 
estim^  entre  tous  pour  sa  modestie,  sa 
douceur,  sa  complai-sance, 

A  peine  sorti  de  runiversit6  de  Dart- 
mouth, dans  la  g^n^rosit^  de  son  ooeur 
d'adolescent,  il  apportai  la  France  le 
pr6cieuz  conoours  de  sa  charit6  en  ve- 
nant  rdever,  sur  les  champs  de  bataille 
d' Alsace,  oeux  de  nos  vaillants  soldats 
blesste  en  combattant  pour  la  patiie 
bien-aimfe. 

n  est  mort  en  "  Chevalier  de  laBien- 
faisance  "  —  en  "  Am^cain"  —  pour 
Tacoomplissement  d'un  oeuvre  de  hoM 
et  de  charity  chr^tiennel 

. . .  Conducteur  Richard  Hali,  vous 
alles  reposer  ici  k  I'ombre  du  drapean 
trioolore,  aupr^  de  tous  ces  vaillants 
dont  vous  ^tes  T^mule.  .  . .  Vous  faites 
k  juste  titre  partie  de  leur  batailion 
sacral . . .  Seul,  votre  corps,  glorieuse- 
ment  mutil^,  disparait.  Votre  4me  est 
lemont^  trouver  Dieu.  Votre  souvenir, 
lui,  reste  dans  nos  coeurs,  imp4rissable! 
. . .  Les  Fran^^  n'oublient  pas!  — 

Conducteur  Richard  Hall  —  AdisuI 
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JOSIAH  ROYCE. 
PROF.  GEORGE  HERBERT  PALMER,  '64. 

A  PICTURESQUE  figure  has  left  us,  a  prodigious  scholar,  a  stimulating 
teacher,  a  heroic  character,  a  playful  and  widely  loved  friend.  He  was  one 
of  the  glories  of  three  universities  —  California,  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard 
—  and  was  almost  as  well  known  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  as 
here.  His  thought  is  already  absorbed  into  the  mind  of  the  race.  To  depict 
the  great  philosopher  in  due  proportions  will  be  the  work  of  another  time, 
place,  and  writer.  The  present  paper  has  a  narrower  and  more  personal 
aim.  We  teachers  work  in  a  way  unlike  the  members  of  other  professions. 
We  constitute  a  family,  which  meets  each  week,  and  feels  its  mutual 
dependence;  our  successes  and  failures  are  interlocked,  ourselves  enriched 
by  the  supplemental  traits  of  one  another.  When  one  of  us  dies,  his  coU 
leagues  mourn,  not  for  the  public  loss  alone,  but  for  their  own  much  more, 
each  sharing  with  each  such  bits  of  remembrance  as  illustrate  the  beauty  , 
and  excellence  of  the  absent  friend.  In  the  family  journal  of  Harvard  I 
would  record  in  this  fragmentary  and  intimate  way  the  affection  which 
thirty-four  years  have  bred  in  me  for  Josiah  Royce. 

He  was  early  remarkable.  We  all  know  the  poverty  and  isolation  of  his 
boyish  years  and  have  heard  that  he  moved  through  those  hardships  with 
the  same  unflinching  cheerfulness  with  which  in  later  years  he  met  public 
attack,  domestic  affliction,  and  failing  healtii.  Such  hardships  would  have 
quenched  a  less  resolute  spirit.  Parents  of  slender  means  bore  him  in  an 
obscure  valley  of  California  in  1855,  a  time  when  that  State  was  more  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  than  any  other  has  ever  been.  Things  of  the 
mind  were  littie  regarded  by  the  early  gold-seekers.  The  State  University 
did  not  begin  instruction  at  Berkeley  till  1873,  but  it  had  Royce  already 
among  its  students,  he  taking  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1875.  Tuition  was 
free,  but  for  "a  timid  and  ineffective  boy,"  as  he  afterwards  called  himself, 
discomforts  abounded.  "My  comrades,"  he  writes,  "very  generally  found 
me  disagreeably  striking  in  my  appearance,  by  reason  of  tiie  fact  tiiat  I  was 
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red-headed,  freckled,  countrified,  quaint,  and  unable  to  play  boys'  games.'* 
To  such  exuberant  and  unimaginative  youths  Bqyce's  perpetual  inclina- 
tion to  ask  questions  and  accumulate  knowledge  seemed  as  queer  as  his 
appearance;  but  imdisturbed,  he  gathered  needed  instruction  in  social 
customs  from  those  who  laughed,  moral  and  mental  stimulus  from  the 
books  of  Mill  and  Spencer,  and  still  more  from  two  great  teachers,  Edward 
Rowland  Sill,  the  lucid  poet  and  Professor  of  English,  and  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
the  philosophic  geologist.  His  graduation  thesis,  on  the  theology  <if 
iEschylus's  Prometheus,  was  so  remarkable  that  it  was  printed  by  the 
University  and  prompted  a  group  of  gentlemen  to  offer  the  means  for  his 
further  study  in  Germany,  a  welcome  aid  afterwards  scrupulously  repaid. 
At  several  Grerman  universities  he  received  profound  influences  from  Kant 
and  his  Romantic  followers,  from  Schopenhauer,  from  Lotze.  Acquaint- 
ance with  Hegel  came  many  years  later.  Just  as  his  resources  were  coming 
to  an  end,  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  founded  and  offered  Royce  one 
of  its  four  earliest  Fellowships.  He  returned  to  this  country  and  took  his 
Doctor's  degree  at  Baltimore  in  1878,  immediately  afterwards  accepting 
an  instructorship  in  Rhetoric  and  Logic  at  the  University  of  California. 

Those  who  know  only  his  later  writings  may  wonder  at  this  appoint- 
ment. One  does  not  easily  imagine  Royce  correcting  compositions.  The 
style  we  think  of  as  his  was  not  neat  and  exemplary.  Its  sentences  were 
usually  long  and  tangled,  with  a  good  deal  of  repetition,  and  little  assistive 
rhythm.  Condensed,  brilliant,  epigrammatic  writing  was  never  his.  He 
needed  considerable  sea-room.  His  papers  seem  composed  rather  for  the 
clarification  of  his  own  mind  than  for  that  of  his  reader.  In  short,  his  style 
was  rich  rather  than  formal,  that  of  one  on  whom  thoughts  were  ever 
crowding,  and  to  whom  beauty  of  phrasing  made  but  a  slight  appeal.  A 
peculiarly  genuine  style  it  was,  therefore,  convinced  and  convincing.  No 
one  can  submit  himself  to  its  massive  flow  without  feeling  that  he  is  under 
the  guidance  of  a  master  —  competent,  candid,  large-thoughted,  as  large 
in  heart  as  in  brain. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  this  volume  and  rush  of  style  came  to 
Royce  through  the  deepening  experiences  of  life.  In  the  beginning  his 
sentences  were  brief  and  conformable  to  pattern.  In  his  third  year  of 
teaching  he  printed  a  small  PriTner  of  Logical  Analysis  for  the  Use  qf 
Composition  Stttdents,  It  is  admirably  w^tten,  academic  in  its  clearness, 
conciseness,  and  attention  to  the  users'  needs.  I  name  it  to  mark  the  con- 
trast between  Royce's  early  and  later  styles.  But  it  illustrates  well  some- 
thing still  more  important,  which  I  may  call  the  tenacity  of  his  intellectual 
growth.  He  was  ever  changing,  ever  constant.  In  this  his  first  book  he 
treats  of  the  very  subject  on  which  his  thoughts  were  largely  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Buthowdifferently  the  subject  was  conceived!  That 
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was  always  his  mode  of  progress.  He  carried  his  past  with  him,  not  drop- 
ping his  early  conceptions,  but  evolving  them  continually  into  richer  sig- 
nificance. Few  minds  were  more  progressive;  few  more  steadfast. 

Royce's  departure  from  California  gives  us  our  first  view  of  that  easy 
courage  which  was  one  of  his  central  traits.  The  year  1882-88  William 
James  was  to  spend  abroad.  He  and  I  reported  to  President  Eliot  that  we 
wished  Royce  to  take  his  place.  We  had  hardly  more  knowledge  of  him 
than  a  few  published  papers  afforded,  while  both  we  and  President  Eliot 
had  been  much  impressed  with  the  solid  qualities  of  Professor  X,  who  had 
recently  been  visiting  Harvard.  That  this  gentleman  would  succeed,  if 
appointed,  was  practically  certain.  Of  Royce's  success  there  might  well  be 
doubt.  But  we  urged  that  Professor  X  would  give  us  something  of  the 
regulation  pattern,  while  whatever  we  got  from  Royce  would  have  its  own 
distinction.  As  the  appointment  was  only  temporary,  President  Eliot 
consented,  and  we  invited  Royce,  offering  a  thousand  dollars  for  salary 
and  nothing  at  the  close  of  the  year.  James  was  to  return.  A  poor  man,  and 
with  a  wife  and  baby,  Royce  resigned  a  permanent  position  and  brought 
his  family  across  the  continent.  When  in  later  life  I  asked  him  how  he 
had  dared,  he  said  that  risks  of  this  sort  were  inevitable  for  one  who  would 
go  on  to  power  and  were  safet  the  earlier  in  life  they  came.  In  that  first 
year  he  showed  his  quality  so  fully  that  I  offered  to  provide  him  a  second 
opportunity  by  taking  the  sabbatical  absence  which  had  been  for  some 
time  due  me.  After  two  years  the  entire  University  was  convinced  that  he 
could  not  be  spared.  He  became  an  Instructor  for  a  third  year  and  in  1885 
an  Assistant  Professor. 

But  something  happened  in  that  third  year  which  showed  the  moral 
sensitiveness  and  heroism  of  the  man.  Knowing  Royce's  slender  means, 
President  Eliot  suggested  to  Mr.  Augustus  Lowell  that  Royce  be  offered  a 
course  of  Lowell  Lectures,  with  a  fee  of  a  thousand  dollars.  Royce  was 
summoned  to  a  conference.  I  met  him  as  he  returned.  He  had  refused. 
B£r.  Lowell,  probably  feeling  some  misgivings  over  the  strange  youth,  had 
told  him  that  the  founder's  will  contained  a  statement  of  religious  belief 
to  which  it  was  necessary  that  each  lecturer  should  assent.  To  this  Royce 
demurred.  He  could  accept  no  creed  as  a  condition  of  receiving  money. 
Uncomplainingly  he  returned  to  poverty,  and  I  do  not  think  ever  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  half  a  dozen  persons.  We  who  knew  persuaded  him  to 
give  to  the  University  in  public  lectures  the  material  he  had  intended  for 
the  Lowell  Institute.  This  was  the  origin  of  his  Religious  Aspect  qf  Phil' 
osapky^  published  in  1885,  a  book  whose  freshness,  force,  and  devout  spirit 
gave  him  a  conmuinding  position  throughout  the  country. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  enormous  productivity.  Dr.  Rand  enumer- 
ates twenty-three  volumes  and  ninety-four  articles  written  by  Royce,  and 
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his  oral  product  was  hardly  less  astonishing.  For  Cdlege  work  he  taught 
more  hours  than  any  other  member  of  his  Department,  saying  he  preferred 
to  do  so  because  in  contact  with  the  minds  of  others  he  could  best  formu- 
late his  own.  Every  year  he  gave  numerous  lectures,  often  whole  courses, 
at  other  colleges  and  cities.  At  Aberdeen  he  gave  the  GiffcHrd  Lectures,  at 
Oxford  those  before  Manchester  New  College,  and  from  both  universities 
received  honorary  degrees.  For  several  years  he  taught  in  our  Summer 
School.  He  took  but  one  sabbatical  year  and  few  vacations,  in  the  early 
years  seldom  went  to  bed  till  after  midnight,  smoked  incessantly,  and 
allowed  himself  little  exercise.  To  bodily  conditions  he  always  paid  little 
heed.  Feeble  as  he  was  left  by  the  serious  illness  of  four  years  ago,  it  was 
during  those  four  years  that  some  of  his  strongest  books  were  written,  a 
striking  instance  of  scholarly  hardihood.  To  himself  he  was  ever  a  stem 
taskmaster,  and  while  perhaps  overconsiderate  in  dealing  with  earnest 
students  of  middling  powers,  he  was  exacting  with  men  of  capacity,  impa- 
tient with  pretenders,  and  scornful  in  exposing  careless  ignorance.  Perh^[)8 
his  classes  did  not  always  follow  the  intricacy  of  his  lectures,  but  they 
knew  that  something  big  was  going  on  above  them,  and  were  all  duly 
elevated.  Each  gained  his  own  vista  into  an  unsuspected  world,  many 
having  their  minds  and  characters  re-created  in  the  process,  and  every 
year  a  sufficient  number  stood  ready  to  elect  courses  known  to  be  severe. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  that  nobody  else's 
pupils  difiPered  from  their  master  so  widely  as  did  his.  That  is  high  praise. 
A  supreme  teacher  brings  into  utmost  fulness  the  unlike  powers  of  all  his 
scholars.  Just  this  was  the  aim  and  glorious  accomplishment  of  Royce. 
He  brought  out  in  those  who  came  under  him  their  own  native  quality  and 
had  no  desire  to  restrict  them  to  what  he  himself  had  seen.  Once  when  he 
was  to  be  absent  for  six  weeks  in  England  he  asked  me  to  take  charge  of 
his  advanced  course.  I  hesitated,  saying  I  totally  disagreed  with  the  doc- 
trine he  had  been  mainUdning.  He  said  he  knew  I  did  and  thought  his 
students  would  gain  by  getting  my  point  of  view.  I  accordingly  did  my 
best  to  pull  up  the  little  plants  he  had  industriously  set  out  and  to  expose 
their  roots  to  the  sun.  When  the  class  presented  a  thesis  a  month  or  two 
after  his  return,  he  told  me  it  was  the  best  he  had  ever  had.  One  year  he 
and  James  offered  a  course  on  Metaphysics  together. 

Yet  this  large  tolerance  had  in  it  nothing  of  that  negative  indifferentism 
which,  having  no  convictions  of  its  own,  counts  one  belief  as  good  as  an- 
other. He  was  ever  a  believer,  precise,  insistent,  and  inquiring,  his  temper 
constructive  and  not  merely  critical.  Strikingly  original  in  thought  and 
speech,  he  never  ceased  to  build,  each  bit  of  truth  captured  being  firmly 
bound  up  with  what  had  gone  before,  till  one  was  equally  astonished  at  the 
range  and  exactitude  of  his  knowledge.  Indeed,  whoever  talked  with  him 
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hardly  thought  ct  what  he  knew  as  knowledge.  It  was  rather  a  unified 
outlook  on  life  —  spacious,  detailed,  consecrated,  amusing,  inexhaustible. 
All  knowledge  was  his  province.  Among  his  specialties  were  psychology, 
logic,  ethics,  metaphysics,  the  philosophies  of  nature  and  religion;  he  knew 
—  none  better  —  the  course  which  philosophy  had  taken  since  its  rise; 
had  daborate  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  biology,  and  most  of  the 
natural  sciences  which  relate  to  man;  he  wrote  a  novel  and  a  history  of 
California;  music  and  poetry  were  the  arts  that  moved  him,  and  he  was  at 
home  in  the  literatures  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Yet  the 
living  nu&n  was  never  lost  in  the  great  scholar.  The  same  intellectual  im- 
pulse which  carried  him  over  such  vast  scholastic  fields  sent  him  just  as 
eagerly  into  the  common  affairs  of  the  day.  The  crimes  of  Germany,  the 
land  of  his  spiritual  birth,  pursued  him  day  and  night  and  had  considerable 
influence  in  bringing  about  his  death.  When  the  quiet  scholar  stepped  on 
the  public  platform  to  tell  of  them,  his  moral  passion  swayed  the  entire 
audience  and  much  of  the  world  outside.  No  speech  of  the  war  resounded 
so  far.  Men  knew  that  he  spoke  the  ultimate  judgment  of  history. 

But  that  moral  passion  deserves  a  higher  name.  It  was,  indeed,  religion^ 
a  feeling  not  merely  reverential  toward  law,  but  addressed  to  a  person 
manifested  wherever  order  appears  and  needing  our  concurrence  to  com* 
plete  that  order.  In  his  all-embracing  Absolute,  Royce  found  room  for  our 
individual  existence  here  and  hereafter,  for  our  sins,  repentance,  atone- 
ment, and  salvation.  Loyalty  to  this  sovereign  person  made  him  one  of  the 
most  unshakably  religious  men  I  have  ever  known.  From  organized  reli* 
gion  he  held  aloof,  partly  because  it  was  his  disposition  in  all  things  to  go 
his  own  way,  partly,  too,  I  think,  through  reaction  from  certain  rigidities 
of  his  boyhood.  But  he  acknowledged  to  me  that  there  was  something 
childish  in  such  aversion,  and  twice  in  recent  years  he  conducted  prayers 
in  Appleton  Chapel.  Personally  he  fairly  lived  with  the  Eternal,  the  affairs 
of  time  being  still  counted  worth  while  because  in  them  too  can  be  seen 
''bright  shoots  of  everlastingness."  To  his  happy  home  came  many  sor- 
rows, "afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes."  And  he  suffered.  Who  that 
knew  that  tender  heart  could  doubt  it?  But  at  the  centre  of  him  there  was 
peace.  "Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  "  he  always  seemed  to 
say.  Through  every  experience  he  walked  unperturbed,  no  fear,  no  clouded 
intellect,  no  check  of  philosophic  humor.  At  one  time  he  was  bitterly 
attacked  by  a  man  whose  ignorant  book  Jie  had  truthfully  reviewed. 
Abusive  artides  were  sent  broadcast  through  the  country  and  the  Harvard 
Corporation  was  petitioned  to  remove  him.  Just  at  this  time  his  mother 
died.  When  I  said  to  him  that  it  was  hard  to  meet  two  such  blows  at  once» 
he  answered,  "No.  Each  is  bad,  but  there  is  a  gain  in  having  them  to- 
gether. They  lean  up  against  each  other,  and  when  I  become  sore  over  one. 
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the  oth^  gives  change."  So  did  he  travel  on  earth's  common  way  in  cheer- 
ful godliness.  That  elvish  figure  with  the  unconventional  dress  and  slouch- 
ing step,  that  face  which  blended  the  infant  and  the  sage,  that  total  per- 
sonahty,  as  amused,  amusing,  and  intent  on  righteousness  as  Socrates 
himself  —  happy  the  University  that  had  for  a  long  time  so  vitalizing  a 
presence! 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 
CLIFFORD  H.  MOORE, '89,  Pro/e<«or  o/ Lcrfin. 

In  one  sense  the  Department  of  the  Classics  is  as  old  as  Harvard  College, 
for,  although  the  present  departments  were  not  organised  as  conunittees 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  until  1890-91,  Greek  and  Latin,  to- 
gether with  Hebrew  and  mathematics,  were  almost  the  only  studies  pur- 
sued during  the  first  150  years  of  the  College.  "The  Laws,  Liberties,  and 
Orders  of  Harvard  College,"  prepared  by  President  Dunster  and  accepted 
by  the  Overseers  in  1642,  state  the  terms  of  admission  as  follows:  "When 
any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tully,  or  such-like  Latin  author  ex  tempore,  and 
make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and  prose  euo  {ut  aiunt)  marte^  and 
decline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  College,  nor  shall  any  claim  admission 
before  such  qualifications."  The  test  prescribed  by  the  President  in  the 
same  year  for  admission  to  the  bachelor's  degree  was  the  ability  "to  read 
the  original  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to 
resolve  them  logically";  for  the  master's  degree  it  was  ordained:  "Every 
scholar,  that  giveth  up  in  writing  a  synopsis  or  sunmiary  of  Logic,  Natural 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  and  is 
ready  to  defend  his  thesis  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  afore- 
said .  .  .  shall  be  capable  of  the  second  degree,  of  Master  of  Arts."  In 
1650  the  public  examinations  for  the  first  degree  were  in  "the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Physics."  Even  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  classics,  Hebrew  or  French,  mathematics, 
rhetoric,  logic,  physics,  and  ethics,  with  some  history  and  natural  philos- 
ophy, formed  the  entire  course  of  study.  The  ready  use  of  Latin  in  written 
and  oral  exercises  was  still  expected,  although  doubtless  the  law  of  1642, 
which  forbade  the  scholars  ever  to  use  their  mother  tongue,  except  in  pub- 
lic exercises,  no  longer  was  in  force.  Yet  such  a  curriculum  cannot  be 
called  a  narrow  one,  for  it  fairly  corresponded  to  the  encyclopeedia  ol 
knowledge  and  in  large  degree  met  the  intellectual  interests  of  those  days. 
The  value  of  the  training  given  was  attested  by  the  services  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  College. 
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The  nineteenth  century  saw  an  enormous  expansion  in  the  number  of 
subjects,  literary,  historical,  and  scientific,  which  demanded  interest  and 
study.  It  was  no  longer  possible  or  desirable  that  Greek  and  Latin  should 
claim  so  large  a  part  of  the  students*  time  as  they  had  done  in  the  two 
previous  centuries.  The  Catalogue  of  1850  shows  that  French,  Grerman, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  had  found  a  place;  likewise  history  and  political  sci-> 
ence;  and  seven  natural  sciences  were  recognized.  The  history  of  the  epoch 
which  began  in  1869  with  the  election  of  President  Eliot  b  familiar.  During 
the  forty  years  of  his  administration  the  number  of  subjects  taught  greatly 
multiplied.  Larger  equipment  was  provided,  especially  for  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  the  so-caUed  free  elective  system  was  given  wide  scope.  Further- 
more, with  the  increase  of  wealth  which  followed  the  Civil  War,  a  college 
earperience  began  to  be  sought  by  youths  who  were  brought  up  in  en- 
vironments which  hardly  favored  literary  studies.  The  result  of  these 
and  other  causes  has  been  that  an  interest  in  literature  is  no  longer  so 
common  among  college  students  as  formerly,  and  that  Greek  and  Latin 
have  naturally  felt  the  change  more  keenly  than  their  more  modem 
sbters. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Classics  have  shared  in  the  great  expansion 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  In  1825  one  professor  and  three  instruc- 
tors gave  the  entire  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  growth  of  graduate 
study  and  the  expansion  of  the  College  have  led  to  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  until  to-day  there  are  in  the  Department  eight  profes- 
sors, including  one  professor  of  classical  archaeology  and  one  of  ancient 
history,  two  assistant  professors,  two  instructors  and  one  assistant. 

During  the  last  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  there  have  been  many 
interesting  and  eminent  men  among  the  classical  teachers.  To  go  no  farther 
back  than  1811,  when  professorships  of  Greek  and  Latin  were  first  estab- 
lished, we  can  name  Ashur  Ware  (1811-15)  and  Levi  Frisbee  (1811-17); 
the  former  became  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Maine,  the 
latter  Aiford  Professor  in  this  University.  Charles  Beck,  like  Charles  Pol- 
len, a  political  exile  from  Grermany,  was  Professor  of  Latin  for  eighteen 
years  (1832-50),  and  by  his  publications,  especially  on  Petronius,  gave 
distinction  to  classical  scholarship  in  America.  Creorge  Martin  Lane,  second 
scholar  of  the  Class  of  1846,  University  Professor  1851-69,  Pope  Professor 
186^-94,  is  happily  remembered  by  the  older  graduates  for  his  great  learn- 
ing and  his  pungent  wit.  Especially  notable  were  three  incumbents  of  the 
Eliot  Professorship  of  Greek.  The  earliest  was  Edward  Everett  (1815-26), 
first  scholar  of  the  Class  of  181 1>  who  later  became  President  of  Harvard 
(1846-49);  he  also  had  a  distinguished  public  career  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator, Secretary  of  State,  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. C.  C.  Felton,  eighth  scholar  of  the  Class  of  1827»  held  the  pro- 
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fessorship  for  twenty-six  years  (1834-00),  when  he  resigned  to  become 
President.  His  successor  was  W.  W.  Groodwin  (1860-1901),  seocHid  scholar 
of  1851,  who  during  his  long  tenure  brought  distinction  to  the  University 
and  to  American  scholarship  by  his  learning  and  personal  character.  Nor 
should  we  neglect  to  name  in  this  connection  John  S.  Popkin,  — "Old  Pop" 
as  he  was  familiarly  known,  — first  scholar  of  the  Class  of  1792,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor 1826-33;  and  Evangelinus  Apostolides  Sophocles,  who  abandoned 
his  early  intention  to  become  a  monk  and  emigrated  to  this  country,  where 
he  taught  first  at  Amherst  College;  at  Harvard  he  served  as  Tutor,  Assist- 
ant Professor,  and  Professor  from  1842  to  1883.  A  delightful  account  of  his 
strange  personality  and  many  of  the  anecdotes  which  are  attached  to  him 
were  published  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Palmer.  F.  D.  Allen,  J.  B* 
Greenough,  C.  L.  Smith,  Minton  Warren,  J.  H.  Wright,  and  M.  H.  Morgan, 
hardly  need  be  named  to  recall  them  to  the  graduates  of  more  recent  years. 
The  growth  in  the  number  of  teachers  has  naturally  been  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  classical  courses  o£Fered.  Although  Latin  was  the  common 
tongue  of  educated  men  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  authors  read 
were  apparently  few.  During  the  earlier  period  the  ability  to  turn  into 
Latin  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  into  both  Greek  and  Latin  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old,  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  classical  instruction;  indeed, 
the  course  was  theological  rather  than  literary.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  the 
Greek  Testament  are  the  only  authors  named  in  the  documents  available 
for  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  our  collegiate  history.  And  even  down  to 
1830  the  classical  offering  was  meagre  indeed.  But  soon  after,  under  the 
influence  of  Professors  Beck  and  Felton,  the  range  and  amount  of  reading 
considerably  increased.  Since  that  time  the  courses  have  grown  until  to- 
day a  student  who  pursues  both  Greek  and  Latin,  or  either  language,  for 
two  years  only  in  College  will  have  read  something  of  the  best  literature  in 
epic,  elegiac,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry;  in  prose  he  will  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  history,  oratory,  and  biography;  and  he  will  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  two  of  Plato's  Dicdogttes  and  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles,  The  authors  from  whom  his  reading  is  drawn  include  Homer  and 
Virgil;  Archilochus,  Simonides,  Solon,  Theognis,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and 
Ovid;  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Catullus,  and  Horace;  ^schylus,  S<^ho- 
cles,  and  Euripides;  Aristophanes  and  Terence;  Xenophon,  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  Ceesar,  Livy,  and  Tacitus;  Lysias  and  Cicero;  Plutarch  and 
Plato.  There  are  also  opportunities  offered  the  student  in  the  composition 
courses,  not  only  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  to  acquire  a  feeling  for  style,  which  can  be  most  easily  gained  in 
any  language  by  writing  or  by  speaking  it.  One  who  concentrates  in  the 
classics  throughout  his  undergraduate  course  will  form  some  acquaintance 
with  all  the  chief  authors  and  forms  of  literature  developed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 
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More  striking  still  has  been  the  expansion  of  advanced  instruction  in 
classics  since  1872,  when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  first  es- 
tablished. Then  there  was  little  open  to  the  graduate  students  which  was 
not  available  for  undergraduates  and  suited  to  them,  but  a  large  amount 
of  private  reading  was  always  done;  to-day  courses  are  ofiFered  to  graduates 
covering  not  only  the  literatures  frcHn  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of 
antiquity,  but  also  dealing  with  history,  political  antiquities,  rdigion,  epi- 
graphy, palaeography,  gnumnar,  the  history  of  classical  studies,  ancient 
art,  and  archaeology.  The  number  of  advanced  students  in  the  last  forty-four 
years  has  been  large,  and  of  them  no  less  than  ninety-one  have  obtained  the 
doctorate;  this  number  has  been  equaled  only  by  those  in  chemistry,  Eng- 
lish, and  philosophy  including  psychology,  and  that  in  the  last  few  years. 
Most  of  the  classical  doctors  have  become  teachers.  The  list  began  with 
William  Everett,  Ph.D.  1875,  long  Headmaster  of  Adams  Academy, Quincy. 
He  was  foUowed  by  John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.  1877,  Tutor,  1874-77;  As- 
sistant  Professor,  1877-84,  Professor,  1884-1909;  now  Professor  Emeritus, 
actively  engaged  in  scholarly  labor,  the  results  of  which  have  received  gen- 
erous recognition  in  Europe  and  America.  Of  the  84  classical  doctors  now 
living,  7  are  teaching  in  Harvard  University,  54  in  47  other  institutions, 
including  10  New  England  colleges  and  11  state  universities;  IS  are  con- 
nected with  important  schools;  and  the  rest  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
pursuits  as  editors,  curators  in  museums,  private  scholars,  etc.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  spent  one  or  two  years  with  us  in  advanced  study  of 
the  classics  has  naturally  been  many  times  the  total  number  of  doctors. 
Many,  but  by  no  means  all  of  these  men  also,  have  adopted  teaching  as  a 
profession,  and  are  holding  positions  in  virtually  every  state  in  the  Union. 
The  demand  for  able  and  well-trained  classical  teachers  each  year  is  large; 
occasionally  the  ineacperienced  man  here,  as  in  eyery  field,  finds  it  difficult 
to  get  a  start;  but  it  is  hard  each  year  to  meet  the  requests  for  experienced 
men. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  Department  of  the 
Classics,  like  all  other  departments,  now  deals  with  two  classes  of  students 
—  undergraduates  and  graduates  —  whose  needs  are  somewhat  different. 
The  subjects  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  therefore,  are  adapted  to  each 
dass:  for  undergraduates  the  courses  are  primarily  literary  and  historical, 
with  only  so  much  attention  to  grammar  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the  liter- 
ature. The  grammatical  instruction  of  an  earlier  time  lives  today  only  in 
the  imaginative  memories  of  the  older  graduates.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  no  man  can  appreciate  the  literature  of  any  people  if  he  does  not  know 
the  grammar  of  the  language  in  which  that  literature  is  written;  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  teaching  of  grammar  as  an  end  in  itself,  either  in  school  or 
to  undergraduates  in  college,  disappeared  years  since  from  all  our  better 
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institutions.  Instruction  in  the  classics  for  undergraduates,  like  that  given 
in  other  literatures,  is  aimed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  men  desiring  a 
general  liberal  education.  It  is  clearly  differentiated  from  that  intended 
for  graduates,  whose  purposes  are. professional  and  whose  work  must  be 
specialized. 

Yet  the  Department  holds  firmly  the  conviction  that  the  professional 
classical  scholar  must  base  all  his  work  on  a  wide  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  literatures.  Many  of  the  courses  for  graduates,  therefore,  are  liter- 
ary, and  no  man  is  admitted  to  final  candidacy  for  the  doctorate  until  he 
has  shown  that  he  has  read  widely  in  both  literatures,  and  has  proved  by 
examination  that  he  can  handle  the  languages  with  ease  and  accuracy. 
Many  other  courses  introduce  the  advanced  student  to  special  fields  of  study 
in  history  or  antiquities,  that  he  may  make  such  acquaintance  with  them 
as  the  scholar  requires.  The  thesis  for  the  doctorate  is  intended  to  make 
its  writer,  through  his  own  investigations,  master  in  some  comer  of  a  single 
field  and,  therefore,  better  able  to  judge  the  work  of  others.  An  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  subjects  of  doctors'  dissertations  during  the  last  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  will  show  that  on  the  whole  literary  and  hbtorical 
interests  are  the  ones  most  emphasized  in  graduate  as  well  as  in  under- 
graduate instruction. 

The  reason  for  this  emphasis  on  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  concep- 
tion which  the  Department  of  the  Classics  has  of  its  own  functions  and 
opportunities.  Briefly  stated,  its  aim  is  to  present  primarily  the  civiliza- 
tions of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  sculpture  and  public  architecture 
of  the  Greeks,  the  great  legal  and  pohtical  systems  of  the  Ronums,  bear 
witness  to  the  genius  of  each  people;  and  for  these  important  fields  due 
provision  is  made.  But  on  the  whole  the  Greek  and  Roman  literatures  aie 
the  supreme  artistic  expressions  of  the  two  civilizations,  and  are,  moreover, 
the  forms  of  expression  most  widely  understood  today.  By  encouraging 
literary  study  at  every  stage,  by  fostering  one  of  the  most  permanent  and 
one  of  the  highest  interests  of  men,  the  Department  believes  that  it  best 
serves  both  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

To  enumerate  the  writings  of  classical  teachers,  past  or  present,  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  Even  a  brief  and  modem  list  would  contain  the  name 
of  every  teacher  mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  among  whom  Beck, 
Felton,  Sophocles,  and  Goodwin  would  hold  the  front  rank.  Today  the 
members  of  the  Department  find  classical  journaLs  at  home  and  abroad 
open  to  them,  and  they  carry  on  a  regular  publication  of  their  own.  The 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  were  made  possible  in  1890  by  a 
fund  of  $6000,  contributed  by  the  Class  of  1856,  of  which  Professor  J.  B. 
Greenough  was  a  member.  Twenty-seven  annual  volumes  have  now  been 
published.   Although  most  of  the  papers  have  been  written  by  Ejjurvard 
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men,  occasionally  contributions  have  been  admitted  from  distinguished 
scholars  in  other  American  or  in  English  universities. 

In  all  their  present  activities  the  teachers  of  the  classics,  in  common  with 
many  of  their  colleagues,  are  prompted  by  a  motive  which  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned.  In  the  disasters  which  the  war  is  bringing  upon  the  world, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  the  finer  parts  of  our  civilization,  the  things 
which  man  has  acquired  by  painful  labor  through  untold  generations  — 
an  interest  in  literature,  art,  philosophy,  pure  science,  and  all  the  "unprac- 
tical" but  highest  interests  of  man  —  may  be  diminished  or  even  lost. 
The  attention  may  be  so  concentrated  on  the  present  moment  that  men 
will  lose  their  sense  of  connection  with  the  past,  and  so  fail  to  understand 
their  own  history;  civilization  may  become  more  materialistic  and  sordid, 
or  if  men's  thoughts  are  properly  directed,  it  may  be  made  something  finer 
and  nobler  than  before.  One  of  the  first  tasks  is  to  preserve  the  best  in  the 
past  and  to  keep  large  groups  of  young  men  keenly  aware  of  their  indebted- 
ness to  other  peoples  and  to  older  civilizations.  If  this  is  not  done,  much  of 
the  road  up  which  mankind  has  traveled,  will  have  to  be  laboriously  trav- 
ersed again.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  service  which,  always  ex- 
isting, is  now  made  more  imperative  by  present  conditions.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Classics  feels  that  it  can  render  an  important  service  to  the 
present  time  and  to  the  future  by  teaching  to  undergraduates  the  literature 
and  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  as  a  part  of  that  culture  which 
considerable  numbers  of  educated  men  should  |X)ssess,  and  by  training 
graduate  students  to  be  masters  of  their  subject,  that  they  may  in  time 
teach  others.  Thereby  the  ancient  classics  may  do  their  part  to  preserve 
and  to  stimulate  a  regard  for  the  higher  human  interests.  The  task  is  one 
which  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  all  who  care  for  literature,  art,  philosophy, 
and  pure  science.  This  proposes  no  conflict  between  these  interests  and 
applied  science  or  vocational  pursuits.  Society  needs  men  trained  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  serve  its  many  ends.  Therefore  many  forms  of  training  are 
needed  —  those  which  foster  the  more  spiritual  aims  and  interests  no  less 
than  those  which  perform  the  necessary  work  of  increasing  material  wealth. 
Without  men  of  vision,  a  people  may  exist,  but  it  cannot  truly  live. 

It  were  needless  here  to  defend  the  ancient  classics  as  efiPectiye  agents  in 
training  cultivated  men  and  leaders.  That  defense  may  better  be  left  to  the 
physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  engineers,  diplomats,  bankers,  editors,  and 
men  of  affairs  who  have  spoken  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Such  men  as  Fair- 
fax Harrison,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company;  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  Dean  Vaughn,  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  William  Sloane,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  Hon.  John  W.  Fos- 
ter; Vi^ount  Bryce;  Lord  Cromer;  Sir  William  Osier;  M.  Guillain,  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Forges  and  Furnaces;  M.  Lechevallier,  an  eminent  min- 
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ing  engineer,  and  others  of  like  rank,  are  men  whose  judgment  and  motives 
are  not  open  to  suspicion.  Or  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  the  late  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  who,  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  of  1883,  did  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  man  to  diminish  the  study  of  Greek,  in  another  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  twenty-three  years  later  recanted  his  former  avowals; 
and  that  in  France  within  ten  years  after  the  action  of  the  French  Ministry 
of  Education  in  1902,  which  diminished  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a 
popular  reaction  in  favor  of  the  classics  was  led  by  scientists,  engineers, 
and  men  of  letters  which  actually  caused  an  increase  in  the  number  study- 
ing Latin  over  the  number  so  engaged  previous  to  1902.  Within  the  present 
year  in  England,  now  suffering  under  the  shock  and  stress  of  war,  when  a 
proposal  was  made  to  displace  the  classics  for  applied  science  and  similar 
subjects,  a  public  letter  was  issued,  signed  by  twenty-three  men  promi- 
nent in  government,  finance,  science,  literature,  and  the  church.  The  list 
includes  Lords  Bryce,  Cromer,  Curzon,  Walter  Leaf,  Sir  William  Osier,  H. 
A.  L.  Fisher,  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  the  Bishop  of  Ox* 
ford,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  all  known  to  Americans.  Every 
lover  of  the  classics  will  be  glad  to  take  as  his  creed  their^  statement, 
a  portion  of  which  is  here  quoted: 

It  b  our  conviction  that  the  nation  requires  scientific  method  and  a  belief  in 
mental  training,  even  more  than  physical  science,  and  that  the  former  is  by  no  means 
identical  with  the  latter.  We  might  enthrone  physical  science  in  aU  our  schools 
without  acquiring  as  a  nation  what  we  most  need,  the  persuasion  that  knowledge 
is  essential  to  progress,  and  that  it  has  to  be  acquired  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
faculty  of  independent  reflection,  which  implies  the  power  of  selecting,  combining, 
and  testing  the  essential  facts  of  the  subject  in  hand.  This  scientific  method  is  not 
the  peculiar  property  of  physical  science:  all  good  work  in  all  studies  is  based  upon 
it;  it  is  indispensable  to  law,  history,  classics,  politics,  and  all  branches  of  knowledge 
rightly  understood.  What  we  wadt  is  scientific  method  in  all  the  branches  of  an 
education  which  will  develop  human  faculty  and  the  power  of  thinking  clearly  to  the 
highest  possible  degree. 

In  this  education  we  believe  that  the  study  of  Greece  and  Rome  must  always 
have  a  large  part,  because  our  whole  civilization  is  rooted  in  the  history  of  these 
peoples,  and  without  knowledge  of  them  cannot  be  properly  understood.  The  smaU 
city  communities  of  Greece  created  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe.  In  their  liter- 
ature we  find  models  of  thought  and  expression,  and  meet  the  subtle  and  powerful 
personalities  who  originated  for  Europe  all  forms  of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy, 
and  even  physical  science  itself,  no  less  than  the  ideal  of  freedom  and  the  concep- 
tion of  a  self-governing  democracy;  while  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  great 
problems  of  thought  and  life  at  their  springs,  before  he  follows  them  through  the 
wider  but  more  confused  currents  of  the  modem  world.  Nor  can  it  be  right  that  the 
educated  citizens  of  a  great  empire  should  remain  ignorant  of  the  first  state  that 
met  the  problem  of  uniting  in  a  contented  and  prosperous  commonwealth  nations 
differing  in  race,  temper,  and  culture,  and  which  has  left  so  deep  a  mark  on  the 
language,  law,  and  political  conceptions  of  Europe.  Some  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
indispensable  for  the  intelligent  study  of  any  one  of  these  things,  and  even  for  the 
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intelligent  use  of  our  own  language.  Greece  and  Rome  a£Ford  us  unique  instances, 
the  one  of  creative  and  critical  intelligence,  the  other  of  constructive  statesmanship. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  neglect  the  noble  precepts  and  shining  examples  of  patriotism 
with  which  their  history  abounds.^ 


FOUR   HARVARD  EDITORS. 

Mant  Harvard  graduates  have  done  excellent  work  as  editors  of  papers 
and  magazines  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  four  who  are  dis- 
cussed below  have  not  been  chosen  because  they  stand,  necessarily,  above 
all  the  others,  but  because  they  are  thoroughly  representative.  They  are 
not  all  of  the  same  generation;  they  represent  radically  different  views  on 
political  and  other  questions;  but  they  are  all  men  who  do  their  work  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  honestly,  and  fearlessly.  All  four  have  made  their 
mark  on  the  national  consciousness,  one  by  his  gentle  and  penetrating 
humor,  one  by  his  broad-minded  conduct  of  a  serious  and  admirable 
monthly  journal,  one  by  his  brilliant  and  telling  criticisms  of  men  and 
events  in  a  great  daily  paper,  and  another  by  his  skilful  handling  of  a  pop- 
ular weekly.  They  are  all  the  kind  of  men  whom  Hiarvard  is  proud  to 
Hj^im  as  her  children. 

Edward  S.  Martin,  '77. 

In  the  Harvard  of  the  Seventies  the  old  and  new  methods  of  education 
were  whimsically  blended.  There  was  but  one  form  of  examination  for 
admission  and  the  Freshmen  were  put  in  a  rigid  Procrustes  bed  for  one 
year;  they  emerged  from  this  pupa  to  absolute  freedom  .of  electives 
and  they  were  permitted  to  cut  as  many  recitations  as  they  chose.  So 
boys  came  there,  according  to  the  time^honored  joke,  to  make  Harvard 
a  learned  institution  by  bringing  some  knowledge  there  and  taking  away 
very  little.  But  all  had  to  be  grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  many  of 
them  were  fond  of  browsing  in  the  Library,  but  young  men  going  to  this 
topsy-turvy  place  found  it  delightful. 

One  of  them,  Edward  S.  Martin,  brought  up  in  the  country,  had  b^^n 
to  cultivate  the  Muse  on  his  oatmeal  porridge.  His  Muse  was  the  same 
lady  loved  of  Thackeray,  as  ballad-writer;  of  Fraed,  master  of  light, 

,s  For  the  statements  made  in  the  later  paragraphs  above,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  following:  Charles  Francis  Adams:  Three  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addreaees  (1907), 
pp.  131 /.;  James  Biyce:  Univenity  and  Historioal  Addressee  (1913).  pp.  17-31; 
&ne8t  Dimnet:  Prance  Hersdf  Again  (1914).  pp.  429-33;  Fairfax  Harrison:  The 
SdioolcfHeUas.  An  address  before  the  Virginia  Classical  Association  (1914) ;  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge:  Two  Commencement  Addresses  (1915);  Francis  W.  Kelsey.  editor: 
LaHn  and  Oreek  in  American  EdvcaHon,  with  symposia  on  the  value  of  humanistic 
studies  (1911):  London  DaOy  Times  (May  4.  1916,  p.  6);  The  Spedaior  (Sept.  9. 
1916,  pp.  286/.);  Alfred  E.  Steams:  "Some  Fallacies  in  the  Modem  Educational 
Scheme,"  AtUmiie  Monthly  (November,  1916,  pp.  641-^). 
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humorous  musical  verse;  of  Calverley,  ingenious  of  rhyme,  skilful  ol 
epithet.  Martin  wrote  many  verses  for  the  AdvocatCy  and  later  for  the 
Lampoon,  and  about  1880  he  had  the  idea  fibbed  of  establishing  the  latter 
paper  in  the  busy  world,  so  that  when  John  Mitchell  started  Life  in 
1883,  Martin  was  naturally  made  its  first  editor.  An  illness  compelled 
him  to  vacate  the  chair,  but  a  year  or  two  later  he  returned,  to  begin 
his  witty  lay  sermons  addressed  from  the  Jester's  pulpit  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Lifers  readers,  prejudiced  Americans  for  the  most  part.  To  these, 
little  used  to  hearing  the  truth  told  to  them  about  themselves  and  the 
ways  of  their  world,  the  genial,  fair-minded  writer  has  preached,  these 
many  years,  ''with  charity  toward  all,  with  malice  toward  none."  He  has 
written  of  the  Presidents  from  Arthur  to  Wilson  during  all  the  thirty-odd 
years  the  country  has  been  growing  from  prosperity  to  preposterous 
prosperity. 

From  the  cartoons  in  old  Punches,  the  reader  of  English  history  gets  the 
human  side  of  the  statesmen  who  have  helped  govern  that  country;  and 
from  Lifers  editorial  articles  by  £.  S.  M.  the  student  of  our  times  will  get 
a  most  valuable  light. 

In  his  talks  to  us  all  in  Life,  he  is  never  shrill  or  vituperative.  In  simple, 
well-chosen  words  he  states  the  facts,  and  leaves  his  reader  to  supply 
adjectives  and  to  draw  inferences,  and  now  and  then  a  flash  of  wit,  "like 
unexpected  light,  surprises."  His  point  of  view,  like  his  style,  is  all  lus 
own.  He  knows  his  United  States.  He  has  met  its  workers,  captains  of 
industry,  society  leaders,  authors,  statesmen,  and  when  he  writes,  his 
readers  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  a  clever  man  of  the  worid  as 
well  as  of  a  poet  and  wit. 

J.  T.  Wheelwright,  '76. 

Ellert  Sedgwick,  '94. 

A  CONTRIBUTOR  of  many  articles  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  ['86],  has  recently. published  a  volimie.  Union  Portraiis,  which 
he  dedicates  ''To  EUery  Sedgwick,  with  infinite  gratitude  for  the  two  greats 
est  kindnesses  that  can  be  shown  by  an  editor:  giving  advice  when  it  is 
wanted  and  withholding  it  when  it  is  not." 

This  felicitous  imputation  touches  upon  one  of  the  two  chief  points  of 
equipment  for  a  successful  magazine  editor,  which  are  his  relations  to  con- 
tributors and  his  relations  to  the  reading  public.  He  must  possess  some 
sjrmpathetic  understanding  of  both.  It  is  well  for  him  to  have  had  enough 
experience  of  writing  for  periodicals  to  realize  the  nature  of  the  task.  It 
is  perhaps  even  more  essential  that  he  should  be  able  not  only  to  visualize 
his  constituency  but  also  to  identify  himself,  inteUectually  and  emotion- 
ally, with  all  the  various  human  elements  and  interests  represented  among 
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those  who  read  his  magaEine.  An  unusual  combniation  of  external  and  in- 
ternal circumstances  is  required  to  provide  this  double  equipment. 

As  a  possible  future  editor  of  the  Atianiic,  a  member  of  the  Sedgwick 
family  of  Stockbridge  has  the  initial  advantage  of  being  bom  and  nourished 
in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  sympathy  with  the  ideals  for  which  the 
Atlantic,  through  its  nearly  threescore  years  of  existence,  has  consistently 
stood.  It  is  not  strange  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  his  graduation  at 
Harvard,  in  1894,  EUery  Sedgwick  had  a  definite  ambition  to  become  some 
day  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  advice  that  it  was  futile  to  embark 
on  a  career  which  should  culminate  in  occupying  a  single  position,  already 
filled,  did  not  deter  him  from  such  an  embarkation.  After  an  eager  study 
of  letters,  history,  and  affairs  in  college,  he  made  a  brief  experiment  in 
newspaper  work  in  Worcester,  and  returned  for  a  year  as  a  teacher  to 
Groton  School,  where  he  had  been  a  pupil.  Then  came  his  editorial  ap- 
prenticeship of  four  years,  1896-1900,  in  the  office  of  the  Youth's  Cont- 
paniony  to  which  many  Harvard  editors,  both  past  and  present  members  of 
its  staff,  owe  so  much  in  their  professional  training.  It  was  in  this  period 
that  Sedgwick  wrote  the  short  life  of  Tom  Paine  in  the  series  of  "Beacon 
Biographies,'*  a  little  book  of  merit  not  surpassed  even  by  that  of  the  pun 
in  which  one  of  his  editorial  colleagues,  the  late  John  Mack,  '95,  defiaed 
it  as  "Paine's-EUery-Compound." 

It  was  not  in  nature,  however,  that  Sedgwick  should  remam  long  in  a 
subordinate  position,  and  in  1900  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  Leslie's 
Monthly  Magazine  in  New  York.  The  task  was  one  of  revivification,  and 
so  ardently  did  the  young  editor  pursue  it,  laboring  day  and  night  with  all 
the  intensity  demanded  in  a  period  of  keen  journalistic  rivalry  among  the 
less  expensive  New  York  magazines,  that  after  five  years  Leslie's  grew 
into  the  American  Magazine,  which  was  purchased  by  a  strong  group  of 
former  associates  of  McClure's.  Through  these  years  of  exacting  toil,  con- 
stantly quickened  by  contacts  with  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
Sedgwick  had  established  himself  finnly  as  a  marked  man  among  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  periodicals. 

His  brief  connections,  now  ensuing,  with  McClure'a  Magazine  and  the 
publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  though  episodic  in  character, 
nevertheless  contributed  something  of  value  to  the  equipment  of  qualify- 
ing experience  for  the  fulfilment  of  Sedgwick's  early  ambition.  The  seventh 
editor  of  the  Atlantic,  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  was  ready  in  1908  to  devote 
himself  more  completely  to  his  work  of  teachmg.  Instead  of  filling  his 
place  with  a  newly  employed  editor,  the  publishers  of  the  magazme, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  were  themselves  ready  to  entertain  a  pro- 
posal to  part  with  the  Atlantic,  not  to  anybody,  possibly  indifferent  to 
the  traditions  which  were  a  very  part  of  its  bemg,  but  to  EUery  Sedgwick, 
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as  head  of  an  "Atlantic  Monthly  Company,"  and  as  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine. This  transaction  was  accomplished*  and  since  1909  Sedgwick  has 
been  both  the  chief  owner  and  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic. 

Of  what  this  has  meant  the  reading  public  is  well  aware.  It  b  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  previous  editors  and  publishers  that  the  circulation  of 
the  magazine  has  enormously  increased.  For  the  first  time  since  the  days 
of  James  T.  Fields,  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  has  also  been  one  of  its  own- 
ers. This  union  of  functions  is  in  itself  desirable,  in  that  it  implies  the 
primacy  of  the  magazine  in  the  interest  of  the  person  chiefly  concerned 
with  it.  He  is  not  giving  half  of  his  time  and  thought  to  something  else. 
The  union  is  especially  fortunate  when  it  is  embodied  in  an  experienced 
publisher  and  an  accomplished,  vigorous  editor.  The  result  to  be  expected  is 
essentially  the  result  one  sees. 

This  sketch  has  dealt  mainly  with  the  external  circumstances  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  A  word  must  be  said  about  the  internal  circum- 
stances. The  vitality  which  marks  the  Atlantic  every  month  is  in  large 
measure  a  personal  product.  The  kumani  nihil  alienum  quality  of  the 
editor  has  a  clear  reflection  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine.  His  zest  for 
every  significant  phase  of  thought  and  deed  afiPecting  his  contemporaries 
assures  the  fruitful  opening  of  many  doors.  His  roots  in  the  same  tradi- 
tions as  those  of  the  Atlantic  certify  its  remaining  the  AtkmHc  still.  His 
occasional  contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  magazine  reveal  —  most  for- 
tunately —  a  range  of  sympathies  into  which  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
every  reader  will  enter.  A  parochial  editor  would  produce  a  parochial 
magazine.  The  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  contrary,  is  rendering  a 
national  public  service  of  enlightenment  and  stimulus,  to  be  counted 
among  the  most  effective  forces  of  our  civilization. 

M.  A.  DeWoVe  Howe,  '87. 

Frank  Herbert  Simonds,  '00. 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  '00,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  brought  the 
daily  newspaper  editorial  page  into  favor  again.  As  was  the  case  with 
Dana  and  Greeley  and  the  other  exponents  of  "personal  journalism"  in  the 
past,  he  has  occasionally  roused  as  much  antagonism  as  sympathy;  but, 
like  them,  he  has  made  pe<^le  listen.  Oddly  enough,  too,  he  has  made  them 
listen  first  on  Dana's  paper  and  then  on  Greeley's.  He  is  now  the  editorial 
chief  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  renaissance 
of  that  semi-moribund  journal  in  the  past  two  years.  Many  people,  no 
doubt,  have  read  his  page  for  his  editorials  analyzing  the  military  and  poli- 
tical strategy  of  the  Great  War;  but  his  interests,  naturally,  do  not  sU^ 
there  and  his  influence  has  become  potent  in  all  phases  of  editorial  dis- 
cussion. 
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Simonds  was  bom  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  of  a  Yankee  father  and 
an  Irish  mother  —  a  too  rare  racial  crossing.  In  College  he  strove  little 
for  the  usual  und»graduate  prizes.  He  preferred  to  sit  at  his  ground  floor 
window  in  Matthews  and  make  epigrams  about  those  who  did  so  strive. 
Epigrams  came  easy  to  him,  combining  as  he  does  the  Celtic  sparkle  and 
the  Yankee  dryness.  He  dropped  out  of  CoUege  for  a  time  to  fight  with 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  returned  to  plaster  his 
wall  with  military  maps  of  the  Boer  War.  He  was  graduated  with  his 
class,  but  I  recall  that  it  was  rather  a  close  shave. 

Shortly  after  graduation  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune  as 
a  reporter,  later  becoming  an  Albany  and  then  a  Washington  legislative 
correspondent.  From  the  Tribune  he  went  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
as  their  Albany  correspondent,  and,  with  a  freer  rein,  began  to  gain  recog- 
nition. It  was  at  this  time  that  he  christened  Mr.  Hughes  "Charles  the 
Baptist."  JProm  the  Post  he  was  called  to  the  Morning  Sun,  as  an  editorial 
writer,  and  later  was  made  editor-in-chief  of  the  Evening  Sun, 

Then  came  the  Great  War.  Simonds  had  always  been  a  student  of 
European  politics  and  military  establishments.  He  collected  books  about 
Algiers  as  other  men  collect  vases  or  paintings;  he  pored  over  maps  of  the 
Balkans  as  you  or  I  pUy  golf.  He  knew  every  military  road  in  Europe. 
The  invasion  of  Belgium  found  him  prepared,  better  prepared  than  any 
editor  in  America,  perhaps.  It  was  his  tide,  and  he  took  it  at  the  flood. 
EQs  leaders  on  the  War  were  at  once  recognized  as  dear,  dispassionate, 
and  well-informed,  and  they  became  the  talk  of  New  York.  Then  the 
Tribune  called  him  to  his  present  post  as  their  editorial  chief. 

His  leaders  and  articles  on  the  strategy  of  the  Great  War  have  been 
published  in  two  volumes,  and  hb  eloquent  articles  on  the  defense  of 
Verdun,  the  result  of  his  trip  to  France  last  Spring,  have  also  appeared 
in  book  form.  His  editorials  are  probably  more  widely  quoted  inlPrance  and 
England  than  those  of  any  other  American  editor,  and  they  have  done 
much  toward  restoring  the  ancient  prestige  of  the  Tribune. 

Concerning  his  attacks  on  President  Wilson  and  his  attitude  toward 
*' Americanism"  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion.  It  is  probably  true 
that  he  clings  to  the  rather  out-worn  methods  of  party  strife;  and  as  for 
"Americanism,"  perhaps  the  Tribune  knows  what  it  is  as  well  as  anybody 
else!  At  least,  it  includes  the  rights  of  each  of  us  to  our  own  definition. 
Simonds  has  his,  and  the  supreme  ability  to  make  other  people  barken  to  it. 
He  is  putting  the  newspaper  editorial  page  back  on  the  map. 

W.  P.  Eaton,  '00. 
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Mabk  Sullivan,  '00. 

Mask  Sullivan  is  best  known  as  the  man  who  wrote  so  vigorously  about 
the  insurgents  in  Congress  and  lent  such  valuable  support  to  the  move- 
ment that  finally  resulted  in  the  Progressive  Party.  Few  readers  of  the 
Harvard  Graduates^  Magazine  think  of  him  as  a  successful,  constructive 
editor  of  an  important  periodical  who  has  lifted  his  publication  to  commer- 
cial prosperity  by  creditable,  legitimate  editing,  without  resort  to  the  clap- 
trap and  sensationalism  so  often  inseparably  connected  with  profitable 
magazines. 

Sullivan's  deserved  reputation  as  a  political  writer  was  a  natural  out- 
growth of  his  work.  Publicity  was  necessary  and  publicity  came.  To  carry 
out  his  editorial  purposes  and  pdicies  personal  prominence  has  not  been 
important;  and  he  has  not  sought  it.  There  is  little  that  is  sensational  or 
outstanding  in  Sullivan's  editorial  policy.  To  understand  it  and  to  appre- 
ciate his  achievement  one  must  know  the  man  and  his  experience,  because 
what  he  has  done  with  Collier's  Weekly  has  been  done  by  following  his  in- 
stincts and  profiting  by  his  previous  experience. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  Mark  Sullivan  got  his  first  job  as  reporter  on  the 
Morning  RepMican,  in  Westchester,  Pa.  After  twelve  months  of  small- 
town reporting,  he  and  the  bookkeeper  of  the  newspaper  gathered  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  secured  control  of  a  daily  paper  in  another  little 
Pennsylvania  town,  Phoenixville.  The  paper  had  gone  to  seed  and  the 
young  partners  took  it  over  subject  to  a  mortgage  held  by  the  leading  local 
corporation.  Three  years  of  hard  uphill  work  brought  success.  There 
Sullivan  not  only  earned  the  money  that  took  him  to  Harvard,  but  secured 
much  of  the  experience  which  led  to  his  later  opportunities.  As  reporter 
and  editor  he  came  to  know  practically  every  human  being  in  two  small 
towns  of  8000  to  10,000  people.  He  knew  those  people  intimately  in  all 
their  relations,  in  their  sorrows  and  adversities  as  well  as  in  their  happiness 
and  prosperity.  He  knew  them  with  all  their  interests,  desires,  and  human 
qualities.  These  people  Sullivan  has  never  forgotten.  They  were  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  about  politics  and  public  men,  and  they  are  now  in  his 
mind  while  he  edits  a  magazine  for  their  entertainment  and  instruction. 

In  1806  Sullivan  sold  his  half-interest  in  the  Phoenixville  paper  for 
enough  money  to  pay  for  his  course  in  Harvard  College  and  for  most  of  his 
law-school  course.  To  obtain  means  to  complete  his  law  work,  he  wrote 
editorials  and  special  articles  for  the  Boston  Transcript.  Instead  of  prac- 
tising law  he  stayed  with  the  Transcript  as  a  salaried  editor  for  several 
months  after  getting  his  law  degree.  Then  he  came  to  New  York,  contrib- 
uting editorials  and  articles  to  such  periodicals  as  the  OtUlook,  the  North 
American  Review,  the  Evening  Post,  and  the  Sun. 
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Early  in  his  New  York  career  he  was  drawn  into  the  patent-medicine 
crusade,  partly  in  a  legal  and  partly  in  a  journalistic  capacity.  He  traveled 
about  the  country,  gathering  the  facts  of  the  patent-medicine  business, 
and  of  them  made  two  or  three  articles  for  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal.  The 
publishers  of  Cdlier'e  Weekly,  which  also  had  taken  up  the  fight  on  patent 
medicines,  were  attracted  by  his  work  and  sent  for  him.  Thus  began  the 
connection  with  Collier's  which  still  lasts. 

He  was  soon  established  in  Washington  to  report  on  national  politics, 
not  in  the  interest  of  any  section  or  class,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  country.  There  he  did  his  part  in  stirring  the  national  con- 
science and  gained  his  reputation  in  the  struggle  for  reform.  This  work  in 
politics,  as  can  now  be  seen,  was  part  of  his  training  for  editorial  responsi- 
bihty.  Public  men  and  public  questions  were  scrutinized  by  him  in  the 
light  of  his  knowledge  of  the  people  he  had  known  so  intimately  in  small 
country  towns.  He  knew  the  questions  such  people  were  asking  and  the 
standards  they  applied  to  the  conduct  of  public  officials.  Sullivan  wrote 
of  public  affairs  and  public  men  so  that  his  Phcenixville  friends  would 
understand. 

This  was  the  period  of  so-called  "muck-raking."  In  the  years  following 
1900  there  had  been  sincere  attempts  by  many  editors  to  enter  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  arenas  and  make  their  p>eriodicals  effective  in  righting 
wrongs  and  instituting  reforms.  But  the  sincere  efforts  of  some  degener- 
ated into  the  muck-raking  of  others  who  were  merely  seeking  circulation, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  reading  public  had  enough  of  both  insincere 
and  sincere  muck-raking.  At  that  time  (1910-13)  the  circulation  man 
overcame  the  editor,  the  business  management  decided  that  literary  ideals 
and  efforts  at  public  service  were  not  profitable.  Circulation  seekers  turned 
to  other  sensations,  to  material  with  "the  punch,*'  to  articles  and  fiction 
dealing  with  sex,  and  to  other  features  which  they  said  the  public  wanted. 

Collier's  had  faUen  behind  in  the  race,  and  when,  in  1913,  Mark  Sullivan 
became  editor,  his  imperative  duty  was  to  make  it  pay,  and  he  resolved  to 
do  it  on  conservative,  decent  lines.  He  was  unwilling  to  follow  the  sensa- 
tional editors,  and  he  knew  he  could  not  rely  on  articles  about  public  men 
and  public  questions.  He  was  not  of  that  type  of  editor  who  "discovers" 
writers  of  distinction  in  the  sense  of  divining  talent  before  it  was  fully  dis- 
played. In  this  respect  he  is  unlike  the  late  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  or  such 
contemporary  editors  as  Ellery  Sedgwick,  John  S.  Phillips,  and  Gilman 
Hall.  Yet  Collier's  did  succeed.  It  is  now  notably  successful,  and  to  those 
who  inquire  the  reason,  the  answer  is  Sullivan.  He  has  done  nothing  start- 
ling; he  has  published  nothing  sensational;  and  yet  the  circulation  has 
grown  rapidly,  with  a  natural  growth,  likely  to  be  permanent. 

The  matter  of  serious  articles  especially  on  public  questions  was  plain 
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sailing  to  Sullivan,  the  trained  political  journalist.  The  problem^was  fic- 
tion, and  to  this  Sullivan  gave  his  best  efforts,  calling  on  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  who  would  read  what  he  selected  to  publish.  He  knew 
what  his  readers  wanted,  but  he  also  knew  what  they  ought  to  want;  what 
they  needed.  He  gave  them  stories  and  articles  that  entertained,  and  he 
was  glad  to  do  it.  But  always  in  affording  entertainment  he  showed  readi- 
ness to  advance  the  public  good  and  unwillingness  to  print  what  would  not 
have  a  good  influence.  The  wrong  kind  of  sex  stories  do  not  appear  in 
CoUier*8,  nor  do  stories  of  sharp  practice,  stories  of  material  success  no 
matter  by  what  chicanery  the  success  is  attained.  In  his  choice  of  fiction, 
in  his  articles,  and  in  the  editorial  pages  Sullivan  betrays  a  preference  for 
what  President  Eliot  has  termed  "the  durable  satisfactions  of  life"  as 
contrasted  with  mere  money-making  or  the  pursuit  of  any  materialistic 
success. 

Mark  Sullivan  is  an  old-fashioned  country  editor  with  new  ideals  and 
with  a  wonderfully  intimate  knowledge  of  things  and  people  as  they  are. 
He  knows  his  public  and  he  likes  it.  He  likes  it  well  enough  to  want  to 
amuse  it  and  entertain  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wants  to  reorganize  it 
and  benefit  it.  To  use  an  old  English  word  in  its  original  meaning,  Mark 
Sullivan  is  a  homely  editor  of  a  homely  publication. 

WilUam  Morrow,  '00. 


FROM  A  GRADUATE'S  WINDOW. 
THE  HARVARD  ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

Harvard  College  is  neutral  in  the  European  war  —  just  as  it  was  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  living  entity  which  we  feel,  somehow,  back  of  all  the 
charters  and  the  statutes  which  give  the  College  legal  standing,  back  of  all 
the  bricks  and  mortar  which  make  it  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  — 
that  calm  soul  of  Harvard  is  neutral.  The  soul  is  neutral  because  it  imparts 
so  much  of  flaming  life  to  so  many  human  beings,  because  it  has  such  infin- 
ite compassion  for  human  weaknesses  and  frailties.  Were  this  not  true 
the  classmates  who  fought  against  each  other  in  the  Civil  War  would 
never  have  had,  again,  a  common  meeting-ground.  But  the  vital  human 
being  can  never  be  neutral,  and  if  his  vitality  be  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  he 
takes  no  side,  is  inspired  by  no  vision,  seeks  no  great  truth,  then  he,  and 
only  he,  will  be  lonesome  and  neglected  when  the  crisis  is  passed. 

True  sons  of  Harvard,  therefore,  can  no  more  be  neutral  today  than 
they  were  sixty-five  years  ago.  They  look  upon  a  world  at  war  and  they 
must,  perforce,  take  sides,  for  no  true-hearted  man  can  wash  his  hands, 
like  Pilate,  and  disclaim  responsibility  in  the  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong;  or  even  in  that  between  better  and  worse  —  since  there  are  some 
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DILLWYN   PARRISU  STARR,   '08. 


VICTOR  EMMANUEL  CHAPMAN,  '13.  ALAN  SEEOBR,   '10. 

FOUR  HARVARD  MEN  KILLED  IN  THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  ALLIES. 
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who  profess  to  see  no  clean-cut  right  and  wrong.  (Let  us,  above  all,  not  be 
casuists;  let  us  not  ignore  stupendous  facts  in  our  myopic  quest  for  tiny 
excuses.)  And  since  we  cannot,  as  men,  be  neutral,  why  should  we  fear 
to  say  that  we  are  not  neutral,  that  we  have  looked  abroad,  keen  seekers 
for  the  truth,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  us  have  openly,  honestly, 
vigorously,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  To  that  tiny  minority  who 
disagree,  this  declaration  can  be  no  offense  if  they,  too,  have  honestly 
sought  the  truth.  Nor  can  it  be,  to  them,  any  offense  when  we  say  that 
we  are  very  proud  of  those  among  our  number  who  have  acted  in  accord 
with  their  faith,  who  have  fought  and  died  for  a  noble  cause. 

Some  are  English,  some  French,  and  some  German,  and  of  these  each 
has  fought  with  the  armies  of  his  own  land.  But  some  Americans,  too, 
have  responded  to  the  call  for  men.  In  the  armies  of  the  Allies  they  have 
fought  for  an  ideal,  and  as  word  comes  of  the  death  of  one,  and  then  of 
another,  we  gladly  and  proudly  inscribe  their  names  on  the  Harvard  Roll 
of  Honor. 

For  it  is  a  roll  of  honor  —  that  list  of  brave  young  American  Harvard 
men  killed  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  They  have  as  truly  given  their 
lives  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  progress,  in  the  struggle  to  preserve 
truth  and  righteousness,  as  did  those  other  brave  young  men  who  died  in 
our  own  Civil  War.  In  the  memory  of  their  herobm,  in  the  fact  of  their 
death,  there  should  be  no  ungenerous  criticism  of  their  motives.  They 
have  dared  to  serve.  It  may  well  have  been  love  of  adventure  that  turned 
their  thoughts  toward  the  Great  Adventure.  It  may  have  been  the  clean 
courage  in  them  that  thrilled  in  accord  with  the  courage  beyond  the  sea. 
It  may  have  been  both  these  things,  an  aventurous  spirit,  a  noble  courage, 
that  led  them  to  Europe.  But  no  mere  spirit  of  adventure  would  have  held 
them  there,  unfaltering,  in  the  drudgery  of  the  daily  routine.  They  ac- 
cepted an  ideal;  they  believed  profoundly  that  they  were  serving  the  cause 
of  civilization;  that  they  were  doing  their  bit  to  protect  their  own  country 
from  great  peril.  These  young  men  who  have  so  splendidly  given  them- 
selves to  the  Allies  have  done  so  because  they  recognized  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  as  our  cause.  Some  of  them  have  met  death  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  To  recall  them,  for  those  of  us  who  knew  them,  is  to  understand  that 
only  passionate  belief  in  the  justice  of  a  great  cause,  only  enthusiasm  for  a 
world-transcendent  right,  could  have  united  such  diverse  characters  in  a 
single,  heroic  act.  We  cannot  enumerate  them  all,  for  those  who  have 
fought  and  died  are  no  finer  than  those  who  have  fought  and  lived  —  and 
some  of  those  who  live  today  will  have  died  tomorrow.  They  are  all  true 
Harvard  men,  for  they  have  risked  all  for  the  truth. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Dillwyn  Starr,  '08, — and  all  who  knew  him  loved 
him»  —  will  feel  the  world  a  little  less  bright  because  he  is  no  longer  here. 
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He  was  rightly  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  recent  years,  for,  as  Eliot 
Norton  said  of  him,  *'he  was  a  singularly  vivid  person,  intensely  happy  in 
action,  taking  with  him  wherever  he  went  high  spirits,  light,  and  motion  — 
three  lovely  things."  He  was  an  admirable  football  player  because  he  was 
fearless,  quick-witted,  and  of  good  judgment;  he  was  a  clean  and  honor- 
able sportsman.  His  friends  will  never  forget  his  cheerfulness,  his  loyalty, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  fine  appreciation  of  his  fellow  men.  He  had  everything 
to  make  life  wcnrth  living;  the  future  held  its  certain  meed  of  happiness. 
But  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  he  joined  an  ambulance  corps.  This  was 
not  enough.  He  enlisted  in  the  armored  motor-car  service  and  took  his 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Neuve  Chappelle.  He  was  sent  to  Gallipoli  and  served 
faithfully  as  a  machine-gun  officer  through  that  ill-fated  campaign.  When 
his  unit  was  disbanded  he  was  given  a  commission  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  was  sent  to  France  again,  and  there  was  killed  on  September  15. 
Of  his  courage,  of  his  tenacity,  of  his  sacrifice  of  himself  in  a  noble  cause. 
Harvard  is  justly  proud. 

Victor  Chapman,  *13,  had  only  just  left  college  when  the  war  broke  out. 
He  was  in  Paris,  a  student,  when  suddenly  the  invasion  of  France  made 
study  a  mockery  in  a  world  of  tremendous  human  realities.  He  had  gone 
abroad  to  gain  the  inspiration  in  art  which  France  has  given  to  so  many 
young  Americans.  He  gained  another  kind  of  inspiration,  that  of  service. 
His  personal  debt  was  still  in  the  future,  but  he  was  willing  to  pay  before 
the  debt  was  contracted,  to  do  his  part  toward  the  payment  of  our  national 
debt  to  France.  He  joined  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  was  later  transferred 
to  the  Aviation  Service.  He  earned  the  M^daille  Militaire  and  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  for  his  heroic  work.  He  was  killed  in  action  at  Verdun  on  June 
23.  A  friend^  in  the  Class  of  1012  has  finely  written  of  him  — 

"Great-hearted,  loyal,  reckless  for  a  friend, 
Not  counting  risks,  cool-handed,  dear  of  sight. 
He  gave  himself  to  serve  a  lofty  end ; 
And,  like  an  eagle  swooping  in  the  light, 
On  wings  unruffled  by  the  wind's  chance  breath. 
He  sought  and  seeks  his  goal  with  steadfast  flight, 
—  Victor,  indeed,  in  name,  in  life,  in  death." 

Norman  Prince,  '08,  went  through  College  in  three  years  and  then 
through  the  Law  School.  He  was  genial,  a  dispenser  of  good  cheer,  reticent, 
like  most  normal  young  Americans,  as  to  the  deeper  vein  of  seriousness 
which  only  his  friends  appreciated.  From  the  beginning  he  was  interested 
in  aviation,  learned  to  fly  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends  or  even  of 
his  family.  After  the  war  broke  out,  he  went  to  France  where,  with  Frazier 
Curtis,  '08,  he  organized  the  American  Squadron  in  the  French  Aviation 
Service.  His  reason  for  going  he  gave,  lightly,  as  the  chance  for  a  wonder- 

'  John  Heard,  Jr. 
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iul  adventure,  but  once  more  his  friends  understood  that  this  was  only 
a  phrase,  meant  to  hide  his  deeper  purpose.  When  he  was  on  the  steamer, 
returning  to  France  after  his  permission,  he  spoke  out,  in  answer  to  a  direct 
question.  "I  enlisted,"  he  said,  '* because  we  in  America  owe  such  a  debt 
to  France  as  can  never  be  paid.  My  country  may  have  forgotten  what 
Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  and  all  the  rest  did  for  us  when  we  were  in  dire 
need  —  but  some  of  us  have  not  forgotten."  Prince  was  given  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  the  M^aille  Militaire  for  his  brilliant  and  successful  flights. 
After  he  was  mortally  wounded,  in  October,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  the  supreme  symbol  of  the  gratitude  of  France,  was  fastened  to  his 
uniform. 

Alan  Seeger  was  an  intensely  earnest  youth,  a  radical,  a  poet.  He  repre- 
sented the  restless,  rather  nebulous  aspiration  of  young  America.  He  was 
unconventional,  a  dreamer,  a  recluse  who  longed  to  stir  the  world  from  his 
study.  He  posed  without  knowing  that  he  was  posing  because  he  took  him- 
self with  such  intense  seriousness.  He  was  by  nature  a  reformer,  but  he 
was  not  sure  what  he  ought  to  reform.  But,  living  in  Paris  when  the  war 
began,  all  his  doubts  and  hesitations  vanished;  he  saw  his  duty  clearly. 
He  was  swept  away  with  the  magnificent  revelation  of  the  true  soul  of 
France.  He  wanted  only  to  serve,  in  no  matter  how  humble  and  obscure 
a  place,  so  long  as  he  could  do  his  little  part  in  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  heroic  nation.  He  joined  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  after  two  years  of 
arduous  service,  cheerfully  endured,  after  writing  a  little  poetry  better 
than  any  he  had  ever  written  because  it  was  so  utterly  real,  he  was  killed 
in  June.  He  foresaw  that  he  would  die  and  a  bit  of  his  feeling  about  it  is 
expressed  in  his  poem,  **  I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death."  What  he 
wrote  in  another  pK)em  more  than  a  year  ago  is  true,  to-day,  of  himself:  — 

"  Under  the  little  crosses  where  they  rise 

The  soldier  rests.   Now  round  him  undismayed 
The  cannon  thunders,  and  at  night  he  lies 
At  peace  beneath  the  eternal  fusillade  — 

"That  other  generations  might  possess  — 

From  shame  and  menace  free  in  years  to  come  — 
A  richer  heritage  of  happiness. 
He  marched  to  that  heroic  martyrdom." 

These  four  men  are  typical  in  their  very  diversity  of  type.  Their  work 
was  no  more  self-sacrificing,  no  finer,  than  that  of  Henry  Famsworth,  '12, 
or  of  Andr6  ChampoUion,  '02,  who  served  a  shorter  time  only  because  they 
met  death  so  much  sooner;  or  than  that  of  the  others  who  have  died  or 
are  still  fighting.  In  writing  the  names  of  all  of  them  in  our  Roll  of  Honor 
we  must  remember,  furthermore,  that  they  died  for  the  good  name  of 
America  quite  as  truly  as  in  the  defense  of  England  and  France.  The 
Allies  do  not  want  us,  as  a  nation,  in  the  war,  but  they  long  for  our  sym- 
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pathy  because  they  are  waging  the  same  war  of  human  Bberty  that  Amer- 
ica has  waged  more  than  once  in  the  past.  These  young  men  of  Harvard 
who  have  so  freely  given  their  lives  for  the  cause  are  the  best  proof  of  our 
understanding  and  of  our  sympathy. 


VANISHED  NAMES. 
BOBERT  S.  RANTOUL,  '63. 

As  incident  to  researches  in  the  early  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  number  of  well-established  fami- 
lies whose  names  have  passed  wholly  out  of  our  ken.  Of  course  failure  of 
male  issue  accoimts  for  some  of  these  lapses.  At  least  half  the  population 
were  daughters,  who  either  left  no  issue  or  left  descendants  bearing  the 
names  of  their  husbands  and  not  the  names  of  their  fathers.  Here  are 
Legge's  Hill  and  Jeggle's  Island  on  the  Marblehead  side  of  Salem,  and 
Brimble  or  Brimball  Hill  and  Sallowes'  Bridge  and  Brackenbury  Lane  on 
the  Beverly  side,  —  all  named  for  persons  whose  stock  is  no  longer  to  be 
discovered.  Thomas  Scruggs  was  a  prominent  town  official  and  a  large 
landholder  hereabouts.  He  sought,  with  the  aid  of  Hugh  Peter,  to  locate 
on  his  Swampscott  farm  Harvard  College,  before  Newtowne  became  its 
home.  Here  was  Captain  Thomas  Breadcake,  furnished,  in  1644,  with 
two  guns  from  the  Winter  Island  Fort  to  aid  him  in  his  cruise  against  the 
Turkish  pirates.  Billings  Bradish  established  and  developed  a  prosperous 
farm  in  the  Danvers  section.  Then  there  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
the  Pudeators  (Upham  said  the  name  was  corrupted  from  Poindezter), 
people  of  means,  —  one  of  them  hanged  for  a  witch:  Puddester  the  nearest 
surviving  name,  —  and  Naugus  Head,  a  refinement  of  Noggs's  Head,  and 
Tugmutton  Cove,  vulgarized  from  Throgmorton  Cove,  and  not  a  trace 
of  any  such  families  survives.  Is  this  state  of  things  to  be  expected  in  a 
community  no  older  than  ours?  No  great  migration  has  occurred  here, 
such  as  is  going  on  today  into  Russia  from  parts  of  Poland.  By  some  law 
of  nature,  pins,  which  are  accepted  as  an  attribute  of  woman,  and  marbles, 
which  are  a  requisite  of  the  genus  school-boy,  all  disappear  —  who  knows 
whither?  But  here  was  a  class  of  well-to-do  planters,  rooted  in  the  soil,  — 
not  quite  ascriptiii  gleboe  to  be  sure,  but  unlike  the  floating  populations  of 
our  industrial  centres,  who,  following  the  fluctuations  of  the  labor-market, 
are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow,  living  in  leased  lodgings,  without 
local  repute  or  traditions  or  attachment  to  tether  them  to  one  spot.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  ask  attention  to  a  substantial  class  of  steady-going 
people,  tilling  their  soil  and  gathering  their  crops,  conducting  the  trades 
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and  following  the  professions,  holders  of  farms  and  dwellings,  so  that  they 
could  not  readily  skip  about,  and  having  business  connections  and  repu- 
tations in  the  neighborhood,  either  earned  or  inherited,  to  sustain.  Pal- 
frey's New  England,  Young's  Chronicles,  Winthrop  and  Bradford  and 
Hutchinson,  and  Savage's  New  England  Genealogy,  make  us  acquainted 
with  scores  of  such.  Where  are  their  sons? 

The  Town  Records  of  Salem  —  now  in  print  from  1680  —  furnish  a 
host  of  names,  no  longer  to  be  traced,  of  persons  who  became  freemen  and 
church  members,  acquiring  homesteads  and  tillage  lots  and  rights  in  the 
Commons  pasturage.  We  have  fine  old  families  left,  dating  from  the 
colonial  and  provincial  days,  often  maintaining  their  traditions  and  their 
social  claims,  but  what  has  become  of  the  other  families  to  which  I  ask 
your  attention?  I  have  made  a  collection  of  names,  which  might  readily 
be  multiplied  three  or  four  times,  and  which  seem  by  some  mysterious 
freak  of  fortune  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  becoming  so  un&miliar  as  to 
sound  outlandish,  some  of  them,  in  our  ears.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
people  were  banished  for  heterodoj  views  in  religion,  but  not  a  great  many. 
Of  course  the  Revolution  drove  out  families  whose  relations  were  official, 
and  others  whose  sympathies  were  loyal.  But  allowing  for  all  this, — for 
the  failure  of  male  issue,  for  changes  in  the  spelling  of  names,  for  the  poli- 
tical attachments  which  may  have  alienated  some  families  firmly  in- 
trenched among  us,  and  dropping  from  the  list  the  names  of  those  who 
may  bave  died  without  issue  in  early  manhood,  or  who  failed  to  make 
good  the  promise  with  which  they  became  established  here,  —  there  is 
left  a  residuum  of  by  no  means  inconspicuous  persons  whose  names  should 
survive,  and  whose  descendants  and  representatives  are  missing.  Where 
are  they?  Reversing  the  poet's  dictum,  they  seem  to  have  turned  to  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  I  give  a  group  of  these  names 
among  which  the  local  antiquary  will  recognize  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
colony  and  province.  What  befell  them?  Did  they  cease  to  multiply? 
Did  they  leave  us  for  the  British  Provinces?  Did  they  "go  West"?  Sa- 
bine's LoyalteU  accounts  for  some  of  them.  So  do  Curwen's  Journal  and 
Sibley's  College  GradiuUes,  but  not  for  many.  Where  shall  we  look  today 
for  such  patronymics  as  Agur,  Antram,  Auchisden,  Batter,  Brickenstatt, 
Chamock,  Corlet,  Corwithen,  Cotta,  Craighead,  Cravette,  Davenish, 
Felmingham,  Pacy,  Pulling,  Rumboll,  Swinnerton,  Vermais,  Verren, 
Wathen,  Whitehaire?  Not  a  half-dozen  of  them  to  be  found! 

Wbhing  to  push  the  research  into  a  somewhat  broader  field  than  my 
own  bailiwick,  I  examined  the  Catalogue  of  BLarvard,  which  begins  in 
1642,  and  in  which,  for  the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  names  are 
entered,  not  in  alphabetical  order  nor  according  to  scholarship,  but  in  a 
rank  following  the  approved  social  position  of  families,  so  that  the  gradu- 
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ates  entered,  before  1772,  in  the  upper  section  of  a  class  are  of  the  veiy' 
best  lineage  in  the  colony  and  province.  Indeed,  few  names  got  into  the 
Harvard  Catalogue  at  all,  in  those  days,  save  the  names  of  pretty  well- 
established  families.  The  Catalogue  gives  the  date  of  death,  and  I  have 
included,  in  this  paper,  only  such  names  of  graduates  as  had  survived 
the  marriageable  age.  From  these  I  draw  a  list  of  persons  bearing  names 
practically  unknown  today  in  our  community. 

For  instance,  here  are  four  Bridghams,  —  John,  1660;  Joseph, .  1719; 
James,  1726;  Powning,  1736;  three  of  them  in  first-rate  class  standing, 
only  one  of  them  dying  before  old  age.  Never  another  Bridgham  at  Har- 
vard! 

Then  take  the  Checkleys,  four  of  them,  in  still  better  social  repute  than 
the  Bridghams,  all  dying  mature  men:  Samuel,  1715;  John,  1738;  Samuel, 
1743;  William,  1756.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  Checkley! 

Then  come  the  three  Gees,  all  in  good  social  rank:  Joshua  (College 
Librarian),  1717;  Ebenezer,  1722;  Joshua,  1744.  No  Gees  since  1744  in 
the  Catalogue.  What  became  of  the  Gees? 

Then  follow  the  three  Haseys:  Isaac,  1762;  Benjamin,  1771;  Benjamin, 
1790.  Cambridge  saw  no  more  Haseys. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  two  Brigdens,  Zechariah,  1657  (Tutor  and 
Fellow) ;  Thomas,  1764?  Or  of  the  two  Brintnalb,  William,  1724;  Thomas, 
1727?  Or  of  the  two  Burbeens,  Joseph,  1731;  Paul,  1743?  Or  of  the  two 
Hobbys,  both  well  up  in  the  cUss,  Wensley,  1723;  William,  1725?  Or 
of  the  two  Mighilb,  Thomaa,  1663;  Samuel,  1704?  Or  of  the  two  Wel- 
steeds,  William  (Tutor  and  Librarian),  1716;  Henry,  1729?  Where  are 
their  descendants?  Not  by  name  in  the  Harvard  roll. 

No  more  are  those  (I  give  them  in  the  order  of  dates)  of  George  Stirk, 
1646;  John  Birden  and  Abraham  Waiver,  1647;  Joseph  Rowlandson,  the 
single  alumnus  of  1652;  John  Barsham,  1658;  John  Filer,  1666;  John 
Prudden,  1668;  Anmii  Ruhamah  Corlet  (Tutor  and  Fellow),  1670;  John 
Selleck,  1690;  Benjamin  Gambling  (Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire),  1702,  followed  by  another  Benjamin  Gambling,  in  1734; 
Ebenezer  Devotion,  1707;  John  Maylem,  1715;  Edward  Bridgewater, 
1718;  Howard  Wybome,  1720;  Amos  Throop,  1721;  Samuel  Jefferds, 
1722;  Nicholas  Bowes,  1725;  Thomas  Cheseborough,  1726;  John  Janvrin, 
1728;  Richard  Pateshall,  1735;  George  Eveleigh,  1742;  Nyott  Doubt, 
1747;  John  Feveryear,  1751;  William  Keous,  1768;  Thomas  Kast,  1769. 

Local  directories  and  telephone  lists  which  I  have  examined  rarely  dis- 
-dose  these  names.  Yet  they  were  those  of  persons  domiciled  here  before 
the  Revolution,  in  sufficient  standing  to  be  Masters  of  Arts  at  the  leading 
institution  of  learning,  and  in  all  probability  leaving  children.  What  has 
scattered  them  all  to  the  four  winds? 
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SOME  UNWRITTEN  RECORDS  IN  THE  HARVARD 
FOREST. 

PROF.  R.  T.  FISHER,  '98. 

Of  the  various  faculties  which  the  forester  is  called  upon  to  acquire,  an 
instinctive  insight  into  the  past  and  future  of  forests  is  professionally  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  unprofessionally  one  of  the  most  entertaining. 
He  must  be  able,  in  the  converse  of  the  common  saying,  to  "see  the 
forest  for  the  trees."  This  involves  conceiving  it  in  imagination  as  a  living 
crop,  whose  history  and  prospects,  as  revealed  in  the  complicated  relations 
of  the  trees  which  make  it  up,  may  cover  several  centuries.  Thus,  as  fast 
as  the  forester  learns  the  habits  of  the  different  species,  how  big  a  tree 
should  be  at  a  certain  age,  how  it  looks  if  it  has  grown  in  the  open,  and  how 
if  in  the  shade,  and  the  signs  of  all  the  injuries  and  diseases  and  other  ''acts 
of  God"  that  occur  in  the  woods,  just  so  fast  his  mere  visual  image  of  a 
multitude  of  trees  brings  with  it  an  imaginary  picture  of  the  way  the  forest 
looked,  or  would  look,  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  germination  of  the  seeds 
which  produced  it  to  the  final  picturesque  and  massive  dedine  of  the  pri- 
meval wilderness.  In  other  words,  by  numberless  signs  he  can  decipher 
the  date  and  manner  of  its  origin,  its  probable  longevity,  and  its  past 
vicissitudes,  whether  due  to  man  or  the  elements. 

Interpreted  by  such  a  key,  the  Harvard  Forest  furnishes  some  interest- 
ing records  of  the  human  occupation  of  the  town  of  Petershani,  and  in  fact 
of  much  of  the  upland  r^on  of  central  New  England.  A  person  looking 
over  the  country  from  a  hill-tc^  would  be  struck  with  the  large  proportion 
of  forest  to  cleared  land.  At  least  four  fifths  of  the  area  visible  for  ten 
miles  in  every  direction  is  woodland  —  and  to  the  casual  eye,  woodland 
of  very  respectable  claims  to  the  title  of  forest.  Yet  except  for  a  few  small 
tracts,  none  of  it  is  more  than  seventy-five  years  old,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  it  started  life  between  forty  and  sixty  years  ago.  In  the  bird's-eye  view 
there  would  easily  be  picked  out  certain  dark  patches  known  in  the  par- 
lance of  forestry  as  pure  pine  stands;  and  in  many  cases  these  would  be 
seen  to  be  noticeably  geometric  or  straightsided  in  shape.  Such  stands, 
owing  to  the  seeding  habits  of  the  white  pine,  originate  only  on  cleared 
land  —  pasture,  <Ad  field,  or  in  rare  cases,  bum.  On  the  Harvard  tract, 
most  of  them  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old.  In  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence of  fire>  these  blocks  of  pine  thus  fix  the  approximate  date  of  a  general 
abandonment  of  farm  lands  —  lands  still  further  identified  as  such  by  the 
incongruous  lines  of  stone  walls  and  occasional  cellar-holes  now  buried  in 
the  woods. 

Other  types  of  forest,  indicating  still  other  dates  and  conditions  of  ori- 
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gin,  would  serve  to  complete  a  chronology  of  other,  less  extensive  changes 
in  human  occupation,  both  earlier  and  later,  and  already,  doubtless,  of 
record  in  New  England  economic  history.  But  the  main  shift  or  decline 
of  population  is  most  clearly  recorded  in  these  pine  stands,  and  by  their 
evidence  is  shown  to  have  occurred  in  one  comparatively  short  period. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  the  population  of  Petersham,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  many  neighboring  towns,  was  double  its  present  figure 
of  something  over  seven  hundred.  Various  causes  operated  to  start 
the  decline,  —  the  building  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  the  development 
of  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  opening  of  the  West.  But  to  judge  from 
the  age  of  the  prevailing  pine  woods,  it  was  for  the  defense  of  the  Union 
that  the  farmer  finally  abandoned  a  failing  livelihood. 

Concerning  remoter  colonial  and  pre-colonial  days,  the  silvical  records 
are  much  scantier  and  more  obscure.  One  of  the  investigations  now  being 
conducted  on  the  Fortet,  and  growing  out  of  the  accumulating  knowledge 
of  existing  woodland,  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct,  largely  from  evidence 
on  the  ground,  the  character  and  dbtribution  of  the  original  forests  ol 
central  Massachusetts  as  the  first  settler  found  them,  and  to  trace  the 
modifications  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  land.  Aside  from  explora- 
tion and  the  pursuit  of  Indian  war-parties,  the  first  white  occupation  of 
the  region  took  place  between  1700  and  1740.  At  that  time  probably 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  land  was  covered  with  heavy  forest.  By  1850,  fully 
three  quarters  of  the  forested  area  had  been  cut  over  at  least  once,  and  over 
half  of  it  cleared  for  farms.  Add  to  the  labor  of  this  undertaking  that  of 
constructing  some  thousands  of  miles  of  stone  walls,  and  one  gets  a  just 
idea  of  colonial  industry.  After  the  war-time  emigration,  the  forest  flowed 
back  over  the  fields,  so  that  today  there  is  nearly  twice  the  area  of  wood- 
land there  was  in  1850,  and  at  least  as  much  as  there  was  in  1800. 

The  effect  of  these  alternations  of  use  and  disuse  upon  the  forest  has 
been  to  eradicate  all  but  a  few  remnants  of  the  original  pre-colonial  stands 
—  so  few  and  small,  indeed,  and  so  generally  passed  out  of  mind,  that  the 
forest  monarchs  among  which  Cooper's  Bumpo  threaded  his  unerring  way 
are  all  but  legendary.  The  Harvard  Forest  contains  one  such  remnant  — 
a  piece  of  several  acres  in  extent;  and  though  single  trees  have  been  culled 
from  it  in  old  times  (usually  the  biggest  ones),  it  still  preserves  some  of  the 
look  of  age  and  loftiness  that  only  the  ancient  forests  have.  The  striking 
thing  about  the  stand,  in  contrast  to  the  comparative  monotony  of  ''sec- 
ond growth,"  is  its  commingling  of  antiquity  and  youth  —  the  intermix- 
ture, in  every  variety  of  grouping,  of  saplings  and  mature  trees,  of  the 
largest  veterans  and  the  snudlest  seedlings,  and  of  all  the  living  with  the 
crumbling  windfalls  and  naked  "snags"  that  are  slowly  yielding  to  light- 
ning, wind,  and  decay.   Every  gap  left  by  the  fall  of  the  aged  is  steadily 
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filled  by  the  younger  trees,  and  although  growth  in  the  cr6wded  spaces  and 
obstructed  light  is  slow,  it  is  enough  to  keep  the  general  appearance  un- 
changed, which  is  a  condition  characteristic  of  forests  that  have  never  been 
touched  by  axe  or  fire. 

In  the  Petersham  sample,  the  age  of  the  oldest  living  tree  goes  back  to 
the  very  early  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  dead  to  considerably  earlier. 
The  shape  of  many  of  the  tree-tops  and  the  vestiges  of  stumps  show  that  a 
century  or  more  ago  some  of  the  largest  dominant  pines  were  cut,  which 
lowered  the  average  of  size  but  did  not  greatly  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
stand.  The  days  of  these  selective  cuttings  were  the  days  of  the  ox-team 
and  the  brookside  sawmill  with  its  monstrous  overshot  water-wheel  — 
and  the  days,  too,  when  the  fruit  of  their  deliberate  labors  became  the  un- 
rivaled woodwork  of  the  colonial  house.  The  foundations  of  such  a  mill 
are  still  standing  on  the  stream  close  by,  and  in  the  village  much  fine 
paneling  bears  witness  to  the  quality  of  its  product.  Thus,  quite  apart 
from  its  picturesque  and  scientific  value,  this  fragment  of  old  woods  is  a 
most  significant  relic,  which  helps  to  bridge  for  the  physical  eye  two  cen- 
turies of  unpictured  alterations  in  the  face  of  the  country.  It  preserves 
a  scene  which  the  earliest  settler  took,  and  transmitted  without  substantial 
change,  direct  from  the  bear  and  the  Indian. 


NATHANIEL  TKACY,  HARVARD,  1769. 
T.  A.  LEE,  LL.B.,  'IS. 

Nathaniel  Tract,  of  the  class  of  1769,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  of  the  Revolution.  **  The  meteoric  brilliancy  of  this  man's 
career  is  unmatched  in  the  early  history  of  the  State."  He  was  descended 
from  two  famous  Harvard  families  on  his  mother's  side,  the  Gookins  and 
Cottons,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  Harvard  men  of  our  day  are 
descended  either  from  Nathaniel  Tlracy  or  from  lus  father,  Capt.  Patrick 
Tracy,  including,  among  others,  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  '61, 
Maj.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  (*55),  the  late  Col.  Henry  Lee,  '36,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  '72. 

Nathaniel  Tracy  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Aug.  11,  1751,  and  was 
buried  there,  Sept.  21, 1796.  His  father,  Patrick  Tracy,  Esq.,  was  a  well- 
known  and  wealthy  merchant  of  Newburyport,  who  was  probably  bom 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  about  1711,  and  died  in  Newburyport, 
in  1789.  The  family  tradition  is  that  his  patrimony  was  stolen  by  his 
guardian,  and  that  he  was  thrown  penniless  upon  the  world  at  an  early 
age.  He  came  to  New  England  as  a  young  lad,  made  frequent  voyages  to 
the  West  Indies,  became  a  competent  and  skilful  navigator,  a  master 
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mariner  and  shipowner,  and  presently,  an  importing  and  exporting 
merchant  of  high  standing  and  much  wealth.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  prominent  patriot  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  during  which  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  of  Newburyport.  In  1764,  he  was  a  liberal  subscriber  of 
money  and  books  to  the  fund  given  to  Harvard  to  repair  the  damage  done 
by  the  fire  of  that  date.  Capt.  Tracy  married  Miss  Hannah  Gookin, 
the  daughter  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Gookin,  Jr.,  1781,  and  Dorothy  (Cotton) 
Gookin,  of  Hampton  N.H.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Gookin  was  a  well-known 
minister  of  his  day,  and  the  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Gookin,  1703,  who  in 
his  turn  was  a  well-known  minister,  and  the  grandson  of  Maj.-Gen.  Daniel 
Gookin,  1669,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  colonists  of  New 
England,  and  descended  from  the  ancient  English  family  of  Deane  of 
Deane.  On  his  mother's  side,  Nathaniel  Tracy  was  descended  from  an- 
other famous  Harvard  clerical  family,  the  Cottons  of  Boston.  Dorothy 
Cotton  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  1730,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton,  1651,  and  the  great-granddaughter  of 
the  famous  divine.  Rev.  John  Cotton.  Dorothy  Cotton  was  a  second 
cousin  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  "Dorothy  Q."  Nathaniel  Tracy  was  also 
descended  from  the  famous  Ann  Hutchinson,  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet, 
Gov.  and  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  Dudley,  and  Capt.  Abijah  Savage,  1659. 

Nathaniel  Tracy  graduated  from  Harvard,  A.B.,  in  the  Class  of  1769; 
took  his  A.M.  there  in  due  course,  is  said  to  have  taken  a  post-graduate 
course  at  Yale,  and  then  traveled  abroad.  In  1875,  he  married  ''the 
greatest  beauty  of  her  day,"  Mary  Lee,  the  sister  of  his  classmate,  Capt. 
Joseph  Lee,  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  daughter  of  the  patriot  Col. 
Jeremiah  Lee,  of  Marblehead.  Col.  Lee,  with  Adams  and  Hancock,  was 
a  member  of  the  famous  Province  Conunittee  of  Safety  and  Supplies, 
chairman  of  the  Essex  County  Congress,  1774,  a  delegate  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Provincial  Congresses,  and  was  elected  to  the  First  Continental 
Congress  by  the  town  of  Marblehead  as  its  delegate. 

When  his  son  was  married,  Capt.  Tracy  built  for  him  a  beautiful  brick 
mansion  on  State  Street,  Newburyport,  and  there  Nathaniel  Tracy  and 
his  bride  made  their  home.  This  mansion  is  now  the  city  library  of 
Newburyport,  and  in  it  hangs  Stuart's  portrait  of  Nathaniel  Tracy, 
presented  to  the  town  by  Tracy's  grandson.  Gen.  William  Raymond  Lee,  | 

hon.  A.M.,  *51,  of  Boston.  Shortly  before  the  Revolution,  Tracy  went 
into  partnership  with  his  brother.  Col.  John  Tracy,  1771,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Hon.  Jonathan  Jackson,  1761,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Boston 
family  of  that  name.  Their  firm  became  very  prominent,  and  as  soon 
as  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Tracy  and  his  partners  determined  to  sup- 
port vigorously  the  patriot  cause.  In  August,  1775,  he  fitted  out  the  first 
privateer  of  the  Revolution,  and  this  vessel  gained  many  prizes. 
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During  the  next  eight  years,  Tracy  was  the  principal  owner  of  110 
merchant  vessels,  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  15,660  tons.  These  vessels,  with 
their  cargoes,  were  valued  at  $2,733,300.  Twenty-three  were  letters  of 
marque,  and  carried  298  carriage-guns  and  1618  men.  Of  this  large 
fleet  but  13  were  left  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  others  having  been  either 
lost  or  captured.  During  this  period  he  was  also  the  principal  owner  of 
24  cruising-ships,  with  a  gross  capacity  of  6330  tons,  carrying  340  guns, 
—  6,  9,  and  12  pounders, —  and  2800  men.  Of  these  24  ships,  but  one 
remained  in  1783.  The  services  which  these  vessels  rendered  to  the  Gov- 
erment,  in  bringing  in  stores  of  anmiunition  and  supplies  intended  for  the 
British  army,  were  inestimable.  During  the  War,  in  fact,  Tracy's  cruisers 
and  privateers  captured  120  vessels,  aggregating  23,360  tons,  with  2225 
men.  These  vessels,  with  thefir  cargoes,  were  sold  for  the  large  sum  of 
$3,950,000  in  specie.  Nor  was  this  the  only  service  Tracy  rendered  to  the 
country;  for,  during  these  trying  times,  he  loaned  the  Government  more 
than  $167,000,  which  was  never  repaid,  besides  providing  much  assist- 
ance in  the  matter  of  clothing  and  other  necessities,  as  the  recordi>  of  the 
Continental  Congresses  show. 

At  this  time  Tracy  might  well  say  that  he  could  travel  from  Newbury- 
port  to  Philadelphia,  and  sleep  in  his  own  house  every  night.  As  it  was 
a  matter  of  a  week's  journey  at  that  time,  we  may  judge  somewhat  of 
the  extent  of  his  possessions.  He  owned  the  beautiful  Vassall  House  in 
Cambridge,  now  owned  by  the  Longfellow  family;  he  had  a  farm  in  Med- 
ford;  he  had  large  properties  in  Connecticut;  and,  with  his  superb  man- 
sion in  Newburyport,  the  "Spencer-Pierce"  farm  in  Newbury,  and  other 
lands  and  houses  in  different  places,  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  the  grandest  * 
style  and  in  the  most  luxurious  manner.  He  had  the  finest  horses  and 
coaches,  and  possessed  a  well-selected  library,  part  of  which  was  recently 
given  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  His  cellars  were  stocked 
"  with  the  choicest  wines,  his  horses  and  carriages  were  the  best  that  money 
could  buy,  and  the  appointments  at  his  tables  were  rich  and  sumptuous." 
At  his  home  in  Cambridge,  now  known  as  the  Longfellow  House,  he  en- 
tertained many  distinguished  guests.  Here  he  gave  a  celebrated  "frog 
dinner"  to  officers  of  the  French  fleet,  which  was  then  in  Boston  Harbor, 
a  dinner  excellently  described  by  Andrews  in  his  Letters.  In  the  brick  man- 
sion on  State  Street,  Newburyport,  he  was  often  the  host  of  many  promi- 
nent people.  In  1788,  Brissot  de  Warville  visited  Tracy  at  Newburyport, 
and  a  description  of  the  visit  is  found  on  pages  254  and  255  of  his 
Notes  of  Travel  in  the  United  Stales :  "We  dined  at  Newbury  with  Mr. 
Tracy,  who  fomerly  enjoyed  a  great  fortune,  and  has  since  been  reduced 
by  the  fulure  of  different  enterprises,  particularly  by  a  contract  to  furnish 
masts  for  the  marine  of  France.  The  miscarriage  of  this  undertaking  was 
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owing  to  his  having  employed  agents  in  procuring  the  first  cai^o,  who 
deceived  him  and  sent  a  parcel  of  refuse  masts  that  were  fit  only  for  fire- 
wood. Though  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Tracy  had  been  deceived  was 
sufficiently  proved,  yet,  for  the  clerks  of  the  marine  at  Versailles,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  decry  the  American  timber,  this  fact  was  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  cause  it  to  be  ever  after  rejected.  And  Mr.  Tracy's  first 
cargo  was  condemned  and  sold  at  Havre  for  2502.  He  lives  retired;  and, 
with  the  consolation  of  his  respectable  wife,  supports  his  misfortunes  with 
dignity  and  firnmess." 

In  1784,  Tracy  went  to  Europe  on  his  ship  Ceres,  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  his  business  affairs.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  been  named  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Adams, 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  oldest  daughter  were  Tracy's  guests 
on  this  voyage,  they  being  intimate  friends.  He  went  on  to  Portugal  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  his  accounts  with  Gardo- 
qui,  but  in  this  was  disappointed.  He  remained  in  Europe  several  months* 
but  at  length  was  compelled  to  return  home  discouraged  and  broken? 
hearted.  Two  years  later,  he  found  himself  hopelessly  involved  in  finan- 
cial difficulties,  owing  large  sums  of  money  which  he  could  not  pay,  and 
with  the  close  of  the  War,  his  wealth  vanished  like  smoke.  His  vessels  had 
been  captured,  and  his  varied  enterprises  had  met  with  disaster  instead  of 
success.  In  1786,  he  found  himself  bankrupt.  His  splendid  estates  were 
sold  for  a  small  portion  of  their  value;  he  retired  from  active  business 
pursuits  and,  with  his  wife  and  children,  lived  in  comparative  quiet  and 
seclusion  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  old  stone  mansion  on  the 
Spencer-Pierce  farm  in  Newbury,  which  was  secured  to  his  family  by  his 
father,  Capt.  Tracy.  He  was  so  loved  and  respected  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men, many  of  whom  were  his  creditors,  that  he  was  not  pressed  by  claims 
for  money  due.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  at  that  time  a  student  at 
law  in  the  office  of  Theophilus  Parsons  in  Newburyport,  gives  a  good 
description  of  Tracy  and  his  family  in  his  diary  for  the  year  1788-89. 

Tracy  was  the  first  treasurer  of  Dummer  Academy,  was  a  selectman 
of  his  town,  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1780,  1781,  and  1782,  a 
State  Senator  in  1788,  a  delegate  to  the  United  States  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  also  made  at  least  one  contribution  to  the  records  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  its  early  days.  In  1778,  he  was  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton 
University.  His  portrait  was  painted  three  times,  once  by  Stuart;  once 
by  Trumbull,  a  picture  now  owned  by  his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Amory  Lee  Ernst,  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Lee,  and  the  wife  ol 
Gen.  O.  H.  Ernst,  of  Washington;  and  once  by  Miss  EEills. 
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Nathaniel  Tracy  and  his  wife  had  eleven  children,  among  them  Han- 
nah, who  married  her  cousin,  Lieut.  Wm.  Raymond  Lee,  of  Boston,  of 
the  War  of  1812,  the  son  of  Col.  Wm.  Raymond  Lee  of  the  Revolution, 
and  grandson  of  the  patriot  Col.  John  Lee,  and  the  father  of  Gen.  William 
Raymond  Lee,  Harvard,  k  '51,  and  colonel  of  the  '*Harvaj-d  Regiment" 
(20th  Mass.  Vols.)  during  the  Civil  War  and  president  of  the  Vermont 
Central  Railroad;  Lieut.  Jeremiah  Lee  Tracy,  an  able  and  gallant  ofEicer 
of  artillery  of  the  War  of  1812;  Nathaniel  Tracy,  Jr.,  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Boston,  and  a  member  of  the  first  Stock  Exchange;  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Tracy,  who  was  bom  in  the  Longfellow  House,  and  Miss  Helen  Tracy, 
both  of  whom  lived  for  many  years  in  Newburyport. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 
THE  OPENING  OF  THE  YEAR. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EDITOR 

Tee  total  enrolment  of  students  in  the  University  shows  a  substantial 
gain  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  a  year  ago.  The  increase  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  graduate  and  {Professional  schools;  the  registra-  xim  initial  ra- 
tion in  Harvard  College  having  just  a  little  more  than  held  "»*™«"* 
its  own.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  many  undergraduates,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  College  year,  were  serving  in  various  militia  regiments 
on  the  Mexican  border.  Most  of  these  have  now  returned  to  Cambridge 
and  have  rejoined  their  respective  classes.  But  they  did  not  figure  in  the 
initial  enrolment.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact  the  registration  in  Harvard 
College,  taken  as  a  whole,  would  have  shown  a  substantial  gain.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  the  increase  in  fees  from  $150  to  $^00,  which  went 
into  force  this  year  for  all  students  entering  Harvard  College,  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad* 
minist^ration,  has  had  to  all  appearances  no  adverse  effect  upon  the  enrol- 
ment in  these  departments  of  the  University.  The  Freshman  Class  is 
larger  than  last  year;  the  number  of  first-year  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  has  increased;  while  the  enrolment  of 
resident  students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  slightly 
above  last  year's  total.  There  is  a  drop  in  the  number  of  unclassified  stu- 
dents in  Harvard  College.  These  unclassified  students  are  men  who  come 
to  Harvard  after  having  spent  one  or  more  years  at  some  other  college 
and  who  remain  without  any  definite  class  status  until  the  quality  of 
their  work  at  Harvard  indicates  what  rank  should  be  given  to  them.  It 
may  be  that  the  increase  in  the  tuition  fee  is  responsible  for  such  a  reduc- 
ti<Mi  in  the  number  of  these  students  as  the  r^istration  discloses. 
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The  old  category  of  Special  students,  it  will  be  observed,  has  practically 
disappeared.  In  years  gone  by  this  group  was  a  comprehensive  one,  in- 
J-  g  eluding  not  only  those  students  who  were  '* special"  in  the 

dai  studenti  ol  sense  of  not  being  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree,  but  the 
considerable  body  of  newcomers  who  were  "special"  only  in 
the  sense  of  having  deficient  admission  records.  Today  this  situation  is 
altogether  changed.  If  a  boy's  admission  record  is  not  sufficient  to  admit 
him  as  a  Freshman,  he  is  not  now  admitted  to  Harvard  College  at  all. 
The  Special  student  group  is  reserved  for  those  who  have  been  out  of  school 
for  some  time,  who  from  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be  expected  to  come 
into  College  by  the  ordinary  channel,  and  who  desire  to  take  some  desig- 
nated course  or  courses  for  which  they  seem  to  be  qualified.  That  b  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  "out-of -course"  students  are  those  who  were  originally 
members  of  a  class  which  has  graduated  but  who  failed  for  some  reason  or 
other,  not  always  through  fault  of  their  own,  to  get  their  degree  on  time,  as 
for  example  men  who  were  absent  for  a  half  year  or  more  through  illness  or 
whose  College  careers  have  been  interrupted  through  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing enough  money  to  continue.  These  students,  in  time,  obtain  their  de- 
gree "as  of"  their  original  classes. 

The  Harvard  Law  School  keeps  on  growing.  This  year  it  passes  the  800- 
mark.  Its  continued  strength  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  in- 
The  Law  creased  competition  which  it  has  to  meet  from  the  rapidly 

School's  growth  improving  law  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  institu- 
tions which  have  adopted  the  Harvard  method  -of  instruction  and  which 
have  secured  many  able  graduates  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  their 
corps  of  teachers.  The  standards  of  admission  at  Harvard  are  also  high 
and  the  rules  are  administered  strictly.  Yet  the  number  of  men  in  the  first- 
year  class  goes  on  increasing  with  remarkable  sureness.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  243;  five  years  ago,  289;  this  year  it  is  828. 

The  attempt  has  occasionally  been  made  to  trace  some  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  University's  enrolment  and  the  economic  situation  in  the 
Business  con-  ^^^^^  **  large.  When  business  is  good,  are  young  men 
dhknis  snd  col-    who  would  ordinarily  come  to  the  University  drawn  off  di- 

loco   ywwtlwuwi^ 

rectly  mto  attractive  business  positions?  When  business  is 
bad  are  many  young  men  compelled  to  forego  their  expected  cdlege  careers 
because  their  parents  feel  constrained  to  retrench  expenditures?  There  are 
plenty  of  a  priori  arguments  in  support  of  such  propositions;  but  the  fig- 
ures of  registration  in  different  years  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the 
question.  So  far  as  the  naked  eye  can  discern,  there  is  no  relation  between 
general  business  conditions  and  the  resort  of  young  men  to  American  uni- 
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versiUes.  The  actual  number  of  those  who  come  is  apparently  determined 
by  a  multitude  of  currents  and  cross-currents  whose  relative  ioKe  and  di- 
rection no  man  can  measure. 

The  table  on  page  199  gives  the  registration  figures  for  September  27, 
the  third  day  of  registration,  as  compared  with  September  28,  the  third 
day  a  year  ago. 

From  time  to  time  some  prominent  member  of  the  alumni,  in  a  com- 
munication to  one  of  the  University  publications,  calls  attention  to  the 
The  fliea  for  ^'^  ^  student  interest  in  this,  that,  or  the  other  great  field 
preKribed  of  human  knowledge  as  shown  by  the  meagre  enrolment  in 

some  general  course.  Much  fine  indignaticm  is  then  expressed 
that  the  young  men  of  the  land  should  be  thus  permitted  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  eternal  values.  Mr.  R.  Clipston  Stuigis,  '81,  for  example, 
in  an  interesting  letter  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Harvard  BvUetin  expresses 
regret  that  a  general  course  in  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  some 
generous  graduates  provided  and  paid  for  during  the  last  three  years, 
made  no  effective  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  our  undergraduates.  It  is  not 
that  the  instruction  itself  was  lacking  in  interest  or  value;  those  who  at- 
tended the  course  were  enthusiastic.  But  it  failed  to  attract  enough 
students  to  warrant  its  continuance.  This  outcome  leads  Mr.  Sturgis  to 
assert  that  since  an  education  which  fails  to  include  some  knowledge  of  the 
creative  arts  is  incomplete,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Faculty  to  insist  upon 
an  "irreducible  minimum"  in  this  field,  —  in  other  words,  that  every 
undergraduate  should  be  compelled  to  take  a  general  course  in  the  "i4>pre- 
ciation  of  beauty." 

Now,  no  one  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Sturgis  in  his  expression  of  r^;ret 
that  so  few  of  our  boys  are  smously  interested  in  nesthetic  studies.  The 
situation  points  to  a  shortcoming  of  the  American  people  as  a  wh<^e,  not 
merely  to  a  lack  of  balance  in  college  interests.  If  it  could  be  bettered  by 
anything  that  the  colleges  could  reasonably  do,  they  would  not  be  slow 
to  do  it.  But  the  suggested  remedy  for  this  lack  of  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion, namely,  to  apply  the  iron  hand  of  prescription,  would  not  be  likely 
to  prove  remedial  at  all.  That  suggestion,  indeed,  is  but  the  outcropping 
of  another  American  trait,  our  simple  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  sumptuary 
laws.  Do  our  students  prefer  to  study  railroad  transportation  and  State 
government  rather  than  Greek  sculpture  and  Renaissance  painting?  Let 
the  mailed  fist  of  the  administrative  board  drive  them  where  they  ought 
to  go!  The  suggestion  is  not  always  so  bluntly  expressed;  but  that  is 
what  it  usually  amounts  to. 

Well,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  as  to  whether  these  proposals 
are  or  are  not  at  variance  with  a  sound  philosophy  of  higher  education,  — 
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and  that  is  a  matter  which  cannot  well  be  argued  here,  —  there  are  practi- 
cal difficulties  in  the  way.  Every  teacher,  every  graduate,  and  every  under- 
graduate has  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  sine  qua  rum  of  an  educated  man.  Mr. 
StuTgis  is  naturally  a  partisan  of  the  Fine  Arts;  but  every  other  subject  in 
the  curriculum  has  its  champions.  To  thousands  of  men  it  will  seem  no 
less  deplorable  that  students  who  are  to  live  their  lives  in  this  country 
should  get  through  cdlege  without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  painting 
than  that  they  should  spend  four  years  at  a  university  without  learning 
the  first  prindples'of  citizenship  or  the  barest  elements  of  business  prac- 
tice. Yet  no  one  has  ever  seriously  suggested  that  the  study  of  political 
science  or  of  economics  should  be  prescribed  for  every  one.  The  trouble 
with  the  "irreducible  minimum"  proposal  is  that  there  is  no  confining  it 
to  a  few  subjects.  Applied  upon  the  basis  of  what  each  of  us  thinks  a  stu- 
dent ought  to  have,  we  would  soon  have  a  required  course  in  every  subject 
of  the  curriculum,  and  the  student  would  have  no  chance  for  electives  at 
all.  There  is  the  fundamental  difficulty. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  correct  a  popular  impression 
that  Harvard  has  abandoned  the  elective  system  and  has  aligned  itself 
with  the  small  colleges  in  the  policy  of  prescribing  most  of  the  studies 
which  an  undergraduate  shall  pursue.  That  notion  does  not  square  with 
the  facts  at  all.  For  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  Harvard  College  there  is  not  a 
single  prescribed  course,  with  the  exception  of  English  A,  and  this  particu- 
lar requirement  is  in  addition  to  the  sixteen  courses  which  a  student  must 
elect  for  his  degree.  The  new  rules  for  the  choice  of  electives  merely  require 
a  student  to  nuike  his  choices  in  keeping  with  some  general  principles  as 
to  concentration  and  distribution  of  studies;  they  do  not  compel  him  to 
study  any  particular  subject  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so.  The  Harvard 
curriculum  is  still  on  a  purely  elective  basis;  we  have  merely  put  the  brakes 
upon  the  haphazard  choosing  of  studies. 

Among  college  men,  both  alumni  and  undergraduates,  the  Plattsburg 
idea  has  spread  in  popularity  at  a  rapid  rate  during  the  last  two  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  1700  Harvard  men  of  all  ages  and   Mjuiary  tndn- 
occupations  attended  one  or  other  of  the  various  summer  JJS^tem™ 
training  camps  of  1916,  most  of  them  being enrdledat  Platts-  ^^™* 
burg,  but  some  at  the  Southern  and  Western  camps  as  well.   When  the 
University  opened  its  doors  this  autumn,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  far  from  a  thousand  men  among  its  undergraduates,  students  in  pro- 
fessional schods,  and  instructors  had  either  attended  a  military  training 
camp  or  had  spent  the  summer  in  active  service  on  the  Mexican  border. 
A  few  years  more  at  this  rate  of  progress  and  every  one  at  Harvard  will  have 
had  training  in  at  least  the  rudiments  of  national  defense. 
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Yet,  although  the  annual  training  camps  seem  to  appeal  so  strongly  to 
the  undergraduate,  the  academic  year  did  not  open  with  any  such  enthusi- 
asm for  the  continuance  of  this  training  in  College.  In  September  the  Uni- 
versity announced  that  Capt.  Constant  Cordier,  '94,  who  had  so  success- 
fully handled  the  Harvard  Regiment  a  year  ago,  was  to  be  appointed 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  on  the  University's  r^ular 
teaching  staff  and  that  a  course  of  training  in  accordance  with  general  rules 
laid  down  by  the  War  Department  would  be  offered  to  imdergraduates  in 
the  three  upper  classes.  Remembering  what  had  happened  when  a  some- 
what similar  course  was  thrown  open  to  undergraduates  in  Spanish  War 
days,  it  was  assumed  that  securing  a  large  enrolment  in  this  course  would 
be  the  least  of  all  difficulties.  But  events  at  the  outset  proved  quite  other- 
wise. There  was  no  stampede  to  study  military  science,  even  among  the 
700  undergraduates  who  had  been  to  Plattsburg.  A  week  after  the  opening 
of  the  year  and  in  spite  of  the  proselytizing  work  of  the  undergraduate 
journals  the  enrolment  was  only  about  150;  then  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  prevailed  upon  to  open  the  course  to  Freshmen  and  in  the 
end  the  registration  was  brought  up  to  257. 

Now,  all  this  is  somewhat  significant  in  view  of  the  widespread  popular 
interest  in  military  preparedness,  especially  among  young  men,  throughout 
the  country.  Does  it  mean  that  the  average  undergraduate  who  attends  a 
summer  military  camp  gets  his  fill  of  military  training  for  a  year  at  least 
and  has  no  thirst  for  more  of  it  in  term  time?  Or  is  it  that  military  science 
as  a  serious  study  makes  a  less  potent  appeal  on  its  merits  than  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  academic  subjects?  Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  even  the 
Crimson* 8  alluring  assurance  that  the  amount  of  work  required  of  each 
student  would  be  "up  to  himself,"  the  placing  of  the  course  in  a  favored 
category  as  regards  fees,  and  the  opening  of  it  to  Freshmen,  —  a  trio  d 
rare  attractions,  in  truth,  did  not  avail  to  raise  the  enrolment  of  the  course 
beyond  the  capacity  of  our  available  classrooms.  It  must  be  that  the  Har- 
vard undergraduate  is  discarding  some  of  his  traditional  tendencies. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  arrangements  with  the  War  Department 

in  regard  to  this  instruction  in  military  science.  On  June  3, 1916,  Congress 

The  War  D©-      provided  by  statute  for  the  War  Department's  approval  of 

putoMiit*!  iMw  such  courses  in  recognized  colleges  and  under  conditions  to 
vecQuiuoos 

be  prescribed.   Authority  was  given  for  counting  the  work 

towards  the  requirements  for  appointment  to  the  reserve  of  officers.  This 
statute  contemplates  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  issue  detailed  regula- 
tions as  to  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to 
each,  the  relative  distribution  of  time  between  theoretical  studies  and  prac- 
tical exercises,  and  so  forth.  Some  general  rules  on  these  matters  have  al- 
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ready  been  promulgated  by  the  Department.  But  the  whole  problem  of 
fitting  these  new  courses  into  a  college  curriculum  on  the  same  level  with 
other  studies  is  one  that  stiU  requires  a  good  deal  of  careful  planning.  The 
War  Department,  in  recognition  of  this,  has  deputed  to  a  committee  of 
educators  and  military  officers,  with  President  Lowell  as  chairman,  the 
task  of  drawing  up  the  detailed  regulations.  No  large  university  can  well 
refuse  to  meet  the  War  Department  halfway  in  its  desire  to  secure  a  prop- 
erly trained  corps  of  reserve  officers.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  subject  of 
military  science  is  to  be  counted  towards  a  d^pree,  it  should  be  put  upon 
exactly  the  same  plane  with  other  elective  studies  as  regards  the  time  and 
intellectual  effort  required  from  the  undergraduates.  Anything  less  than 
this  would  assuredly  react  unfavorably  upon  the  military  instruction  in  the 
long  run.  The  War  Department  recognizes  all  this  and  has  taken  the 
right  way  to  put  the  instruction  on  a  proper  basis. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  some  reference  was  made  to  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  system  of  pensions  for  teachers  which  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  has  been  providing  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  «_^^,  ^^^ 
putting  forth  these  proposals  the  President  of  the  Foundation  to  the  CvnaSe 
frankly  invited  suggestions  and  comment  from  teachers  in  ''^^ 
various  affiliated  institutions  and  most  of  the  larger  universities  have  re- 
sponded with  more  or  less  elaborate  reports.  At  Harvard  the  work  of 
studying  the  situation  and  preparing  a  report  upon  it  was  given  to  a  com- 
mittee of  professors  from  the  various  faculties  of  the  University  with  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Taussig,  '79,  as  chairman.  In  October  this  committee  made 
its  recommendations  to  the  University  Council  (which  is  the  name  given 
to  a  convocation  of  all  the  professors  and  assistant  professors  in  every 
department  of  the  University),  and  with  some  minor  changes  these  were 
accepted. 

Briefly  stated  the  reply  which  Harvard  makes  to  the  Foundation  is  that 
a  change  in  the  pension  system  from  a  non-contributory  to  a  contributory 
basis  would  be  desirable;  but  that  it  would  be  regrettable  if  the  Foundation 
should  widen  its  work  to  such  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  make,  from  its  own 
funds,  a  substantial  contribution  to  such  new  plan.  In  other  words,  if  the 
pension  arrangements  are  to  be  placed  upon  a  contributory  basb,  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  colleges  should  not  be  asked  to  bear  the  whole  burden.  The 
Carnegie  Foundation,  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, namely,  the  advancement  of  college  teaching,  should  take  a  real 
share  of  the  load.  This  reconmiendation  is  not  the  outcome  of  any  selfish 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  because  the  new  scheme,  whatever 
form  it  may  take,  will  not  affect  any  one  now  in  service.  But  looking  to  the 
future  it  is  believed  that  the  Foundation  can  better  serve  the  true  inter- 
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ests  of  college  teaching  in  this  country  by  confining  its  support  to  a  re- 
stricted list  of  deserving  colleges  rather  than  by  spreading  its  income  to  an 
almost  invisible  thinness  over  every  institution  in  the  land. 

As  regards  the  compulsory  insurance  feature  of  the  Foundation's  scheme 
the  Harvard  Committee  recommends  adversely  and  the  University  Coun- 
cil unanimously  accepted  the  committee's  views  on  this  point.  No  consid- 
erations of  academic  efficiency  point  to  the  need  of  compulsory  life  insur- 
ance policies  for  college  teachers.  The  fact  that  professors  occasionally  die 
without  adequate  provision  for  their  dependents  is  scarcely  a  good  reason 
for  harnessing  them  forcibly  to  habits  of  providence.  If  it  were,  it  would 
apply  with  equal  cogency  to  all  other  professions.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  establishment  of  any  system  which  would  encour- 
age, by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  premiums,  the  endeavor  of  cc^^e  pro- 
fessors to  secure  an  adequate  amount  of  protection  for  their  families.  Col- 
lege professors,  like  men  in  other  salaried  professions,  would  carry  m<xe 
insurance  if  it  did  not  cost  so  much.  If,  therefore,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion could  devise  some  plan  whereby  sound  insurance  may  be  had  at  sub- 
stantially lower  rates  than  those  now  asked  by  the  regular  companies,  its 
service  to  the  profession  in  this  direction  would  be  welcomed  and  i^pre- 
ciated.  The  report  of  the  Harvard  Conmiittee  places  proper  emphasis  on 
that  point. 

The  Harvard  Union  is  not  having  an  easy  time  of  it  in  the  effort  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  For  the  past  year  its  deficit  has  been  larger  than  ever,  and 
The  ivoblemsof  *^®  officers  do  not  see  much  light  ahead.  Were  the  trouble 
g»«jnrard  due  to  increased  expenditures  the  situation  might  be  rem- 
edied without  great  difficulty;  but  the  deficit  is  due  chiefly 
to  decreased  income.  The  number  of  active  members  has  diminished  and 
seems  to  be  still  diminishing.  This  year  the  prospect  is  that  it  may  go  down 
a  few  notches  further  unless  some  heroic  efforts  are  made  to  rally  anew  the 
interest  of  the  student  body. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Union?  Not  the  way  in  which  it  is  managed. 
It  has  had  the  energy  and  the  enthusiasm  of  prominent  undergraduates 
who  have  done  all  that  any  one  could  do  to  make  the  Union  attractive.  Its 
programme  of  entertainments,  open  only  to  members,  has  been  excellent, 
with  enough  variety  to  make  a  wide  appeal.  The  building  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  location  is  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  exact  centre  of 
student  concourse,  but  neither  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  inconveniently  out 
of  the  way.  Every  one  admits  the  need  of  such  an  institution;  every  one 
agrees  that  the  Union  renders  a  great  service  to  the  democracy  of  College 
life  and  every  one  knows  that  we  should  miss  it  very  much  if  it  were  to  dose 
its  doors.  Why,  then,  can  it  not  pay  its  way? 
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The  answer  to  this  question  is  simple  enough.  For  one  thing,  the  annual 
dues  are  low  and  must  be  kept  so  if  the  Union  is  to  fulfil  its  avowed  pur- 
pose as  a  comprehensive  club.  That  presents  at  once  a  problem  in  financ- 
ing. Here  is  an  institution  which  provides  all  the  facilities  of  a  city  dub, 
but  with  annual  dues  amounting  to  only  one  quarter  (or  less)  of  those  or- 
dinarily charged  by  such  organizations.  The  Union  must  pay  taxes  (for  it 
is  not  exempt  from  taxation),  wages,  water  and  lighting  bills,  and  all  the 
other  items  of  the  usual  expense  list.  It  has  no  substantial  endowment. 
This  being  the  case  there  is  nothing  that  can  possibly  prevent  an  annual 
deficit  except  a  big  reserve  of  members.  If  every  member  of  the  University 
belonged  to  the  Union  it  would  have  an  annual  surplus,  even  at  the  present 
rate  of  dues.  But  only  about  half  belong. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  membership  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  students 
are  concerned,  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  when  this  proposal  was 
informaUy  submitted  to  the  undergraduate  classes  last  year  the  majority 
appeared  to  favor  it.  That  is  what  things  may  come  to  in  the  end ;  although 
the  University  authorities  are  naturally  averse  to  taking  so  radical  a  step 
if  any  solution  other  than  compulsory  membership  can  be  found.  Before 
that  point  is  reached  it  might  be  well  to  make  an  ou1>and-out  appeal  to  the 
student  body  for  increased  voluntary  support.  The  Union  is  their  institu- 
tion. Its  financial  difficulties  might  be  solved  by  compulsory  membership 
or  by  having  its  annual  deficits  assumed  by  the  University,  but  its  primary 
purposes  can  never  be  realized  without  genuine  undergraduate  support. 

The  natural  tendencies  of  social  life  among  the  undergraduates  are  cen- 
trifugal. The  wholesome  desire  to  promote  acquaintance  among  students 
who  live  in  the  same  dormitories  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  Common 
Rooms  in  the  Freshman  Halls  and  elsewhere.  The  number  of  small  dubs, 
made  up  of  students  who  come  from  the  same  preparatory  school,  or  from 
the  same  region  of  the  country,  or  who  have  some  similar  interest  —  the 
number  of  these  organizations  is  large  and  each  wants  to  have  its  own  ren- 
dezvous. The  religious,  philanthropic,  and  civic  organizations,  of  which 
there  are  many,  find  a  congenial  habitat  in  Phillips  Brooks  House.  Hence 
it  is  that  nuiny  influences,  all  of  them  becoming  stronger  each  year,  make 
it  more  difficult  to  concentrate  even  a  part  of  the  students'  interest  in  any 
conunon  centre. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Yale  Committee  on  Athletics,  with  its  strictures 
upon  the  extravagant  way  in  which  the  preparations  for  intercollegiate 
games  are  now  conducted,  has  stimulated  much  discussion   Athletics  cost 
of  this  subject  throughout  the  country.  Yale  could  caU  atten-   *°®  ""**** 
tion  to  this  serious  phase  of  the  American  intercollegiate  athletic  situation 
with  good  grace,  for  she  has  not  been  by  any  means  the  worst  offender. 
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The  trouble  is,  as  the  Magazine  has  more  than  once  pointed  out,  that  gate 
receipts  come  easily  and  the  temptation  to  spend  them  all,  and  more,  is  not 
resisted.  Five  years  ago  Dean  Briggs,  in  his  annual  report  as  Chairman  of 
the  Harvard  Conmiittee  on  the  R^ulation  of  Athletic  Sports,  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  more  obvious  of  wasteful  practices,  — ''  taxicabs  as  the  sole 
means  of  getting  about,  costly  dinners  with  wines  and  cigars,  —  all  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  gate  money."  Yet  in  the  ensuing  years  the  cost  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics  has  gone  steadily  skyward,  not  only  at  Harvard  but 
everywhere  else.  To  say  that  this  increase  has  been  due  wholly  to  the 
larger  number  of  students  engaged  in  athletics  is  to  give  an  explanation 
that  does  not  explain.  The  university  teams  cost  more  and  the  teams  are 
certainly  no  larger.  No  one  institution,  however,  should  bear  all  the  blame 
for  the  existing  situation.  All  have  contributed  to  it.  It  is  like  the  national 
race  for  armaments.  One  university  invests  heavily  in  highly  paid  coaches, 
trainers,  and  other  auxiliaries  of  victory.  Its  rivals  must  match  these  ex« 
penditures  or  be  prepared  to  lose  —  at  least  they  think  they  must.  And  so 
the  rivalry  in  outlay  goes  on,  with  no  end  in  sight.  The  Yale  Committee 
has  done  well  to  ask  for  a  halt.  It  is  high  time. 

During  the  summer  the  printing  plant  and  the  general  offices  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Press  were  moved  to  their  new  location  in  Randall  Hall. 
Newquartoro  '^^^  building,  at  the  corner  of  Divinity  Avenue  and  Kirk- 
'«F^u««^«"  land  Street,  was  erected  seventeen  years  ago  and  equipped 
as  a  students'  dining-hall.  The  original  intention  was  that  it 
should  serve  those  students  who  desired  meals  on  the  <i  la  carte  plan,  and 
its  management  was  entrusted  to  an  organization  controlled  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  For  a  time  the  Randall  Dining  Association  was  pros- 
perous enough,  but  eventually  there  seemed  to  be  not  enough  student 
patronage  to  keep  both  Randall  and  Memorial  Halls  filled  to  their  capacity. 
Both  halls  had  hard  sledding  for  a  time  and  the  Corporation  in  the  end  had 
to  lend  assistance.  Some  years  ago  the  management  of  the  Memorial  Hall 
dining-room  was  taken  over  by  the  University  authorities,  while  the  Ran- 
dall <»rganization  was  transferred  to  smaller  and  less  expensive  quarters  in 
Foxcroft  House,  a  building  which  was  occupied  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
days  before  Randall  Hall  was  erected.  During  the  construction  of  the 
Widener  Memorial  Building,  the  latter  served  as  a  temporary  library.  Now 
it  becomes,  with  some  interior  remodeling,  the  home  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press. 

The  Harvard  University  Press  has  greatly  enlarged  its  range  of  work 
during  recent  years.  Not  only  does  it  handle  all  the  routine  printing  of  the 
University,  the  Catalogue,  the  large  number  of  departmental  pamphlets, 
the  examination  papers,  and  the  multitude  of  other  things  which  in  their 
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totality  constitute  a  large  annual  output,  but  it  has  carried  through  a  sub- 
stantial programme  of  book  publishing.  Nearly  all  the  various  serial  vol- 
umes which  are  issued  under  University  auspices  have  found  places  on  its 
list.  It  handles  the  greater  part  of  the  case-book  publishing  for  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  And  it  has  been  able  to  bring  out  books 
by  various  authors  who  are  not  connected  with  the  University  at  all.  In 
typography,  presswork,  and  general  craftsmanship  it  has  set  a  high  stand- 
ard, issuing  bo<^  which  have  been  models  of  good  printing  despite  the 
great  difficulties  due  to  crowded  quarters.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  Press 
has  enough  elbow-room.  It  can  do  more  work  and  do  it  even  better  than 
before.  What  is  now  most  needed  is  an  endowment  fund  so  that  it  may 
undertake,  without  any  misgivings,  the  publication  of  those  books  which 
would  so  often  render  a  great  service  to  scholars,  but  which,  from  their 
specialized  character,  can  hardly  hope  to  pay  their  way.  In  the  long 
run  the  reputation  of  a  university  press  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
books  issued,  not  upon  the  profits  which  it  can  show  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  need  in  this  country  something  that  will  match  the  Clarendon  Press  in 
England,  and  with  adequate  financial  support  it  can  be  provided  at  Har« 
yard. 

The  annual  business  of  the  Cooperative  Society  during  the  past  year 
amoimted  to  $445,391.45,  which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  $34,000  over  the 
total  sales  for  the  year  preceding.  On  this  business  the  net  ^^  coijperm.  ' 
profits  were  $24,457.61,  which  enabled  the  Society  to  pay  a   **▼«  Soc£&*8 


dividend  of  9  per  cent  on  all  cash  purchases  and  a  dividend 
of  7  per  cent  on  all  credit  purchases  made  by  members.  These  dividend 
payments  will  take  about  $17,000,  leaving  a  substantial  balance  to  be 
added  to  the  Society's  reserves  and  surplus. 

The  growth  of  the  Cooperative  Society  in  membership,  volume  of  busi- 
ness, earnings,  and  reserves  has  been  rather  striking  in  the  past  ten  years. 
The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Society's  expansion.  There 
are  cooperative  stores  at  several  other  colleges  and  imiversities,  but  none 
approaches  the  Harvard  institution  in  the  extent  of  business  carried  on. 

June  30,  1906  June  30,  1916 

Capital $50,000  $50,000 

Surplus  and  reserves 2,723  47,276 

Undivided  profit 10,907  18,644 

ToUl  sales $249,251        $445,391 

Gross  profits  on  sales 46,243  83,662 

Net  earnings 10,907  24,457 

Number  of  members 2,162  3,196 

Number  of  employees  (Sept.  30) 61  117 
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On  the  initiative  of  the  Technology  Cooperative  Society,  negotiations 
were  begun  two  years  ago  for  the  amalgamation  of  that  organization  with 
An  alliance  with  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  and  the  opening  of  a  branch 
Tedinoloar  store  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Institute's  new  buildings  in 
Cambridge.  The  Alumni  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  after  a 
careful  investigation  of  all  the  possibilities,  recommended  that  some  such 
arrangement  be  made.  Accordingly,  the  Technology  Cooperative  Society 
was  disbanded;  all  those  who  were  eligible  to  membership  in  it  were  given 
the  privilege  of  participatory  membership  in  the  Harvard  Cooperative 
Society  and  a  branch  store  was  opened  at  the  comer  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  Princeton  Street,  in  September,  1916.  It  has  been  agreed  that 
the  Technology  holders  of  participatory  membership  shall  receive  whatever 
rate  of  dividends  shall  be  earned  and^declared  on  the  business  of  this  branch 
store. 

This  union  of  effort  in  the  aim  to  reduce  the  cost  of  student  supplies  at 
both  institutions  is  altogether  likely  to  be  of  mutual  advantage.  It  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Harvard  organization  and  its  thirty-four  years  of  experience  in  the  business 
of  serving  college  men.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gives  the  Harvard  Coopera- 
tive Society  the  opportunity  to  do  business  on  a  larger  scale,  to  widen  its 
constituency,  and  incidentally  to  promote  the  cause  of  cooperative  buying 
and  selling.  Already  more  than  1800  Technology  students  have  joined  the 
Cooperative  Society  under  the  new  arrangements. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Department  of  Economics  decided  to  have  a 
survey  and  critical  examination  of  its  own  methods  and  results,  chiefly 
A  sorrey  of         ^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  getting  suggestions  for  improving  its  work  of 

methods  and  instruction.  The  Division  of  Education  was  invited  to  under- 
reanlts 

take  this  survey  and  agreed  to  do  so.  The  inquiry  has  been 

thorough,  a  great  deal  of  data  was  gathered,  partly  by  means  of  question- 
naires addressed  to  present  and  past  students  of  economics,  and  the  final 
report  is  now  about  ready.  Unquestionably  it  will  prove  of  great  value, 
not  only  to  the  department  which  is  directly  concerned,  but  to  many  other 
departments  of  instruction  which  have  problems  of  a  similar  nature.  In 
any  case  we  have  had  a  significant  example  of  inter-departmental  coopera- 
tion, of  which  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  far  too  little  in  American 
universities. 
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CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  September  25,  1016. 

VoUd  tliAt  tlie  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  for  tlie 
offer  of  the  "  Clifford  Richardson  Fel« 
lowship,  established  by  the  Barber 
A^halt  Paving  Company,"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  a  letter  dated 
July  12, 1916. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

FVom  the  esUte  of  ^niliam  8.  Murphy, 
t40,000  on  account  of  his  bequest*  "to  be  de- 
voted to  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
scholarships  for  the  collegiate  education  of 
any  young  man  or  men  named  *  Murphy'  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  should  iivove 
Jenei>irm  of  this  kind  of  encouragement. . . ." 

From  the  estate  of  James  L.  Whitney, 
S25.17  additional  in  accordance  with  the 
twelfth  dause  in  his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Whitney  Library  in  the  Museum  of  Comparsr 
tive  2So61ogy. 

VoUd  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
denre  to  express  thdr  gratitude  to  the 
foUowing  persons  for  their  generous 
gifU: 

To  the  Class  of  1881  for  their  gift  of  >100r 
000  to  be  hdd  in  trust  by  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College  or  their  successors, 
the  principal  to  be  inrested  by  them  as  a  fund 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Class  of  1891;  the 
iBOome  to  be  used  by  them  in  their  discretion 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  College. 

To  the  Class  of  1899  for  their  gift  of  >19,000 
toward  their  Twenty-fifth  Annirersary  Fund. 

To  the  Class  of  1894  for  their  gift  of  SdOOO 
toward  their  Twenty-fifth  AnnirerBary  Fund. 

To  Dr.  Alentnder  Hamilton  Rice  for  his 
gift  of  $5500  for  the  purchase  of  cases  for  the 
Peabody  Museum. 

To  Profenor  Edwin  H.  Hall  for  his  gift  of 
$5000  in  memory  of  his  son,  Frederic  Hilbom 
Han,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase'  of 
books  for  the  Library. 

To  Mr.  Flrank  Graham  Thomson  for  his  gift 
of  $2500  on  account  of  his  offer  of  $5000  a 
year  for  ten  years,  beginning  with  the  year 
190^-10,  for  instruction  in  Municipal  Oovem- 
ment,  in  addition  to  that  already  given;  and 
for  his  gift  of  $825  toward  supporting  the 
Bureau  of  Mnnioipal  Research  in  connection 
with  the  oourse  in  Municipal  Oovemment. 

To  Mr.  John  Pierpont  Morgan  for  his  gift 
of  $2500  and  to  Mr.  James  Byrne  for  his  gift 
of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Col- 


lege Library,  under  the  direction  of  Profo 
Coolidge. 

To  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological 
Education  for  their  gift  of  $2896.16  for  the 
purdiase  of  books  for  the  library  of  the  Divin- 
ity School  and  for  the  administration  of  said 
Ubrary. 

To  the  Class  of  1863  for  the  gift  of  $2500, 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  "Scholar- 
ship Fund.of  the  Class  of  1863." 

To  **a  group  of  Harvard  graduates  and 
friends  of  Philosophy'*  for  their  gifts,  amount- 
ing to  $2000,  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  William  H.  Coolidge  for  his  gift  of 
$500,  to  Messrs.  Raphael  Pumpelly.  George  B. 
Leighton,  John  E.  Wolff,  Rodolphe  L.  Agas- 
sis, Henry  L.  Smyth  and  Richard  A.  F.  Pen- 
rose, Jr.,  for  their  gifts  of  $250  each,  to  Mr. 
Sidney  J.  Jennings  for  his  gift  of  $150  and  to 
Mr.  Hennen  Jennings  for  his  gift  of  $100  for 
assistance  in  Economic  Geology. 

To  Mr.  Godfrey  M.  Hyams  for  his  gift  of 
$500,  to  the  Hon.  Irving  Lehman  for  his  gift 
of  $450.  to  Mr.  FeUz  M.  Warburg  for  his  gift 
of  $300.  and  to  Messrs.  Louis  E.  Kirstein* 
Gustavus  L  Peavy,  A.  A.  Rosenbush  and 
Joseph  M.  Herman  for  their  gifts  of  $50  each 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  certain  fellow  students,  teachexs,  and 
associates  of  Edwin  William  Friend  for  the 
gift  of  $1225  to  establish  the  "Edwin  William 
FViend  Memorial  Fund,"  to  be  used  for  aiding 
students  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
especially  such  as  are  interested  in  PsychiaJ 
Research,  Greek  Philosophy,  or  problems  oi| 
the  borderland  between  Biology  and  Physics 
and  Philosophy,  though  not  restricted  to  such 
persons;  the  income  to  accumulate,  or  to  be 
given,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  as  a  loan  fund, 
a  scholarship  or  feUowship,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Psychology,  and  not  to  increase 
the  ususl  scholarship  funds;  it  being  under- 
stood that  during  the  connection  of  Professor 
James  H.  Woods  with  the  Univereity,  he  shall 
be  the  administrator. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  for  his  addi- 
tional gift  of  $1200  to  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  "Robert  Gould  Shaw  Fund." 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Agriculture  for  the  gift  of  $625.  the  fourth 
quarterly  payment  for  the  year  1915-16  on 
account  of  their  annual  gift  of  $2500  to  the 
Arboretum  in  aecordance  with  their  vote  of 
July  10, 1904. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promot- 
'  ing  Agriculture  for  the  ^t  of  $500  toward  the 
expenses  of  Professor  East's  gardens  at  the 
Buasey  Institution,  to  be  spent  by  the  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Professor  Sargent  and 
Mr.  Lowell  appointed  with  full  power. 

To  Mrs.  John  W.  Riddle  for  her  gift  of 
$1000  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  for  his  gift  of 
$1000  to  ereate  the  "M.  J.  and  Jennie  Mack 
Loan  Fund,"  both  principal  and  interest  to 
be  loaned  to  students  of  the  Harvard  Law 
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School  under  such  r^sulations  m  the  Dean  of 
the  Law  Sohod  for  the  time  beinc  may  from 
time  to  time  provide;  the  loana  to  be  repay- 
able at  8uch  time,  not  exceeding  ten  years,  as 
the  Dean  may  in  each  ease  direct,  and  to  bear 
simple  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  oent  per 
annum. 

To  the  Overseers*  Committee  to  Visit  the 
Department  of  the  Classics  for  the  gift  of  S6(K> 
for  special  expenses  of  the  Department. 

To  Mrs.  William  Hooper  for  her  gift  of  $500. 
the  second  payment  for  1915-16  on  account 
of  her  ofiFer  of  SIOOO  a  year  for  five  years  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  materiab  bearing 
on  the  history  and  development  of  that  part 
of  America  which  lies  beyond  the  AUeghanies, 
and  given  in  memory  of  her  father,  Charles 
Elliott  Perkins;  and  for  her  gift  of  (100  on 
account  of  her  o£Fer  of  (1000  to  pay  a  certain 
salary. 

To  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering  for  his 
gift  of  S500  for  immediate  use  at  the  Observa- 
tory. 

To  Miss  Emily  Dutton  Pkx>ctor  for  her  gift 
of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  radium  for  the 
Collis  P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital. 

To  Mr.  Orio  Bates  for  his  gift  of  $250,  to 
Mis.  Luther  S.  Livingston  for  her  gift  of 
$221.43  and  to  Mr.  Harold  W.  Bell  for  hb  gift 
of  $10.74  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
College  Library. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $425 
for  a  certain  salary  for  the  year  1016-17. 

To  A.  B.  C.  for  the  gift  of  $300  for  the  work 
in  the  Department  <A  BactericJogy. 

To  the  Class  of  1800  for  the  gift  of  $300  for 
a  "Class  of  1890  Scholarship  for  Sons  of  Mem- 
bers" for  the  year  1916-17. 

To  the  Division  of  Modern  Languages  Icat 
the  gift  of  $133.33  and  to  the  Department  of 
English  for  the  gift  of  $133.34  for  the  purchase 
fA  books  for  the  College  Library. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $250 
fop  a  Resesrch  Scholarship  in  the  Law  School 
for  the  year  1916-17. 

To  Dr.  J.  Ewing  Mears  for  his  gift  of  $226 
for  the  James  Ewing  Mears,  M.D.  Scholar- 
ship for  the  year  1916-17. 

To  the  following  Harvard  Clubs  for  schol- 
arships for  the  year  1910-17:  Of  Philadelphia 
for  the  gift  of  $65,  toward  three  scholarships; 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  for  the  gift  of  $350 
toward  three  scholarships;  of  New  Jersey  for 
*  the  gift  of  $125,  the  first  instalment;  of  Min- 
nesoto  for  the  gift  of  $125,  the  first  instalment; 
of  Cincinnati  for  the  gift  of  $500  for  two  schol- 
arships; of  Lowell  for  the  gift  of  $190  toward 
two  scholarships;  of  Hawaii  for  the  gift  of  $200 
for  the  scholarship.  To  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Harvard  Club  for  the  gift  of  $250  for  the 
scholarship  for  the  year  1916-17. 

To  Harvard  Graduates  living  in  Milton  for 
the  gift  of  $500  for  two  scholarships  of  $250 
each  for  the  year  1916-17. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lea  for  his  gift  of  $250 
in  payment  of  ten  trees  planted  in  the  College 
Yard. 


To  the  Department  of  the  Classics  for  the 
gift  of  $200  for  the  Classical  Library. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Goldman  for  his  additional 
gift  of  $200  toward  the  wages  of  a  special 
watchman  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

To  Mr.  George  O.  May  for  his  gift  of  $160 
for  Prises  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Bnsinw 
Administration. 

To  Mr.  Alanson  B.  Houghton  for  his  gift  of 
$150  for  the  Department  of  Economics  for 
research  in  the  subject  of  taxation  in  Mssss  • 
ohusetts. 

To  Mr.  Frank  Oair  Maoomber  for  his  gift  of 
$100  and  to  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  T.  Webster  for 
her  gift  of  $50  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the 
"William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund." 

To  Mr.  James  A.  Noyes  and  to  Miss  Pe- 
nelope .  B.  Noyes  for  their  additional  gift  of 
$140.06  for  equipping  and  furnishing  a  Winsor 
Memorial  Room  for  the  map  ejection  of  the 
College  Library. 

To  Mr.  Reginald  C.  Robbins  for  his  gift  of 
$100,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  for  his  gift  of  $25,  and 
to  the  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon  for  his  gift  of 
$10  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Philosophy 
for  the  College  Library. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $110 
for  present  use  at  the  Botanical  Museum. 

To  Dr.  William  fiturgis  Bigelow  for  his  gift 
of  $100  toward  the  "Surgical  Library  Book 
Fund." 

To  Mis.  William  L.  Parker  for  her  gift  of 
$100  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  the  Society  of  Harvard  Dames  for  the 
gift  of  $100  to  be  added  to  the  Harvaitl  Dames 
Fund. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  for  his  gift  of 
$48.64  for  the  purchase  of  a  photograph  file  for 
the  Peabody  Museum. 

To  Mr.  John  F.  Moors  for  the  gift  of  $30.56 
toward  the  scholarship  awarded  to  J.  M. 
Brewer  in  the  Division  of  Education  for  the 
year  1915-16. 

To  Professor  Ernest  F.  I^mgley  for  his  gift 
of  $25  toward  the  expense  of  publiahinc  Vol- 
ume I  of  the  Harvard  StudieM  in  Rmnane* 
LanffitooM. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
Josiah  Royoe,  Alfoid  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural Religion,  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Civil  Polity,  which  occurred  on  the  14th 
instant,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  July  /,  1910:  Eliot  Qrinnell 
Mears,  as  Itutructor  in  Public  UtHitiet  Opera- 
tion and  Secretary  of  the  Oraduate  School  of 
Busineea  Adminietration, 

To  take  effect  SejU.  1,  1916:  Peter  Hunter 
Thompson,  Clinical  Aetietant  in  Ophthabnol' 
ogy  (Graduate  School  of  Medicine);  Joaeph 
Maria  ThOringer,  and  Paul  Eugene  TJn«K^^ir, 
AenatanU  in  Hietology  and  Bndrryology;  Wi^- 
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liam  Richard  Ohler,  AvuHn  Teaehino  Fellow  in 
Baelerioloffy:  Vincent  Aloysius  Gookin,  AbM' 
tmU  in  PriMketic  Dtntiatry;  Jonatlian  Leonard 
and  George  Henry  Tufts,  AttittanU  in  Bngliah; 
Edward  Melville  Quinby,  Instructor  in  Operor 
tx9e  DentUtry;  Harold  Gilliland  Crane.  In- 
Mtruetor  in  Slectrieal  Bngineoring;  Roffer 
Adams,  Inatructor  in  Chemittry;  Emeet  Bern- 
t>aum,  Irutrudar  in  English;  Byron  Satterlee 
Hnrlbut,  Dean  of  Harvard  CoUoqs, 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1916: 

Aanatanta:  Arthur  Bliae  Seymour,  in  the 
Cryjdogamie  Herbarium;  Thomdike  SaviUe 
and  Caleb  Perry  PAtterson,  in  Oovemment; 
Carl  Wallace  Miller,  in  Phynee;  Howard  Beld- 
ing  Gill,  in  MarkeHno;  Don  Lorenso  Sterena, 
in  PuMic  UiUitiet  Operation. 

Inairuetore:  George  Huaaey  Gifford,  in  Ro- 
nuutee  Lanffuagea;  James  Bryant  Conant,  in 
Chaniatry;  Harlan  True  Stetson,  in  Aatronomy. 

Lettarera:  William  Henry  Blood,  on  PubUe 
Vtmtiea;  Henry  Maurice  Sheffer,  on  PhUoao- 
phy;  L^n  Dupries,  Viaiting  Lecturer  on  Ooa^ 
amment. 

Joseph  Wright,  Superintendent  of  the  Li- 
braryfor  Municipal  Beaeardi;  Morris  Gray,  Jr., 
Secretary  for  Employment;  Edward  Deshon 
Brandegee,  Regent;  Roger  Pierce,  and  Francis 
Welles  Hunnewell,  2d,  Secretariea  to  the  Cor- 
poration; Clarence  Cook  Little  and  Lawrence 
Shaw  Mayo,  AaaiatoTU  Deana  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Denial  ScAooL*  Varastad  Hovhannes  Kasan- 
jian,  Demonatrator  of  Proethetie  Dentistry. 

Medical  School:  Wolfert  Oerson  Webber. 
Charlea  FoUen  FdUom  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Hygiene;  Charles  Walter  McClure,  Alumni 
Aaaiatant  in  Medicine  (first  half  year) ;  Samuel 
Walker  Ellsworth,  Aaaiatant  in  Roentgenology; 
Maclver  Woody,  Auatin  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Surgery;  David  Cheever,  Aaaodate  in  Surgery; 
Harris  Peyton  Mosher,  Inatructor  in  Anatomy. 

Oraduate  School  of  Medicine:  LeRoi  God- 
dard  Crandon,  Aaaiatant  in  Surgery;  Francis 
Gorham  Brigham,  Aaaiatant  in  Medicine; 
F^^erio  Codman  Cobb,  Aaaodate  in  Laryn- 
gology; Andrew  Watson  Sellards,  Aaaodate  in 
Tropical  Medidne;  George  Burgess  Magrath, 
Inatructor  in  Legal  Medidne. 

Voted  to  appoint  Constant  Cordier  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  as  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  1,  1916,  William  Chase 
Greene,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Use  of  English  by  Students. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Assist- 


ant Professors  for  five  years  from  Sept. 
1,  1916: 

Edwin  Carter  BlaisdeU,  of  CUnuxd  Dentiatry 
(Dental  School) ;  Martin  Bassett  DiU.  of  Oper- 
ative Dentiatry  (I>ental  School) ;  Forrest  Green- 
wood Eddy,  of  Clinical  Dentiatry  (Dental 
School);  Charles  Locke  Soudder  of  Surgery 
(Medical  School). 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Dean  of  Harvard  College,  to  serve  from 
Sept.  1,  1916:  Whereupon  ballots  being 
given  in,  it  appeared  that  Henry  Aaron 
Yeomans  was  elected. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
Clinical  Professors  cf  Surgery,  to  serve 
from  Sept.  1,  1916:  Whereupon  ballots 
being  given  in,  it  appeared  that  Charles 
AUen  Porter  and  Edward  Hall  Nichols 
were  elected. 

The  President  nominated  the  follow- 
ing persons  as  members  of  Administra- 
tive Boards  for  the  academic  year  1916- 
17,  and  it  was  voted  to  appoint  them: 

Graduate  School  of  Medidne:  Horace  David 
Arnold,  DirecU^*;  Alexander  Swanson  Begg, 
Dean;  Edward  Hickling  Bradford,  George 
Gray  Seais,  Algernon  Coolidge,  Charles  Locke 
Scudder.  Milton  Joseph  Rosenau,  F^nds 
Weld  Peabody. 

Oraduate  School  of  Arte  and  Sdencea:  Charles 
Homer  Haskins,  Dean;  Edward  Laurens  Mark, 
George  Foot  Moore,  George  Lyman  Kit- 
tredge,  Elmer  Peter  Kohler,  William  Fogg 
Osgood,  Charles  Burton  Gulick,  RegLuald 
Aldworth  Daly,  John  Albrecht  Wals,  Ralph 
Barton  Perry,  Henry  Wyman  Holmes. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
SporU  for  1916-17: 

Faculty  membera:  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs, 
Henry  Aaron  Yeomans,  Roger  Irving  Lee. 

Oraduate  membera:  Robert  Frederick  Her- 
rick,  John  Wells  Farley,  George  Peabody 
Gardner,  Jr. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Eugene 
Hanes  Smith  from  Professor  of  Clinical 
Dentistry  and  Orthodontia  to  Professor  of 
Clinical  Dentistry. 

Notice  was  received  of  the  election  of 
Norman  E.  Burbidge,  George  E.  Abbot, 
and  Theodore  Clark  as  undergraduate 
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members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regu- 
lation of  Athletic  Sporta  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1.  1916. 

Voted  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School  in  establish- 
ing the  Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis 
Commission  for  the  treatment  and  study 
of  Infantile  Paralysis  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  following  thereto: 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Lovett  (oluunnAn),  Pro- 
Jetwr  i4  Orthopedic  Surgery;  Dr.  Milton  J. 
RoMnau,  Pro/eeeor  of  PreverUiee  Medicine; 
Dr.  Francis  W.  Peabody,  Aeeittant  Profeeeor 
of  Medicine;  Roger  Pierce  (secretary). 

VoUd  to  change  the  title  of  Christian 
Nusbaum  from  Asnstant  to  Instrtuior 
in  Pkyaica. 

VoUd  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut  for 
the  academic  year  1916-17,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  established  by  this 
Board  May  31, 1880. 

VoUd  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  Henry  Lloyd  Smyth  for  the 
first  half  of  the  academic  year  1916-17, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  established 
by  this  Board  May  31,  1880. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Assistant  Professor  Herman  M.  Adkr 
for  the  academic  year  1916-17. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Alunmi  Assistant  George  P.  Denny  for 
the  first  half  of  the  academic  year  1916- 
17. 

Meeting  of  October  9,  1916. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
Class  of  1857  for  the  generous  offer  of 
the  principal  of  the  Class  Fund,  the 
same  to  be  held  intact  and  known  as  the 
"  Class  of  1857  Fund  ";  the  income  at  all 
times  to  be  subject  to  the  demand  of  the 
Class  Committee  or,  at  their  death,  of  a 
majority  of  the  surviving  members  of 
the  Class;  to  be  used  for  the  support  or 
education  of  descendants  of  the  Class  or 


for  such  other  purposes  as  they  may 
direct;  and  on  the  extinction  of  the  Class 
the  entire  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  College  as  decided 
by  the  President  and  Fellows. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fdlows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  person  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$46,000  for  the  purchase  of  radium  for  the 
Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  University. 

To  the  anonymous  donors  of  the  **  Depart 
ments  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Arefai- 
teoture  Additions  Fund"  for  the  gift  of  (10,- 
650.62  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  said  fund. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  tlie  gift  of  MOOO 
for  a  certain  salary  for  the  year  1916-17. 

To  the  Standard  Chemical  Company  for  the 
gift  of  $2500  for  the  Cancer  Commission  of 
Harvard  University. 

To  members  of  the  Class  of  1856  for  the 
gift  of  $2000,  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
the  "  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856." 

To  Mrs.  B.  Osgood  Peiroe  for  her  gift  of 
$1000  to  establish  the  "B.  Osgood  Peiroe 
Fund,"  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books  on  Mathematical  Physics  for  the 
University  Library. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Rice  for  her  gift  of 
$500  and  to  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse  for  hia 
gift  of  $50  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Harvard 
Infantile  Paralysis  Commission. 

For  gifts  amounting  to  $360  received 
through  Professor  James  H.  Woods  toward  a 
certain  salary. 

To  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  for  the  gift  of  $187.50.  to  be  ex- 
pended at  the  discretion  of  Dr.  William  T. 
Councilmjin. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  for  his  gift  of 
$200  for  the  Charles  Sumner  Scholarship  for 
the  year  1916-17. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $13S 
toward  the  second  Research  Sch<4arship  in  the 
Law  School. 

To  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  for  their 
gift  of  $820  toward  five  scholarships  for  the 
year  1916-17. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Seattle  for  the  gift 
of  $150,  the  final  instalment  of  the  anholarship 
for  1915-16. 

To  the  following  Harvard  Clubs  for  scholar- 
ships for  the  year  1916-17:  Of  Buffalo  for  the 
gift  of  $200  for  the  scholarship;  of  Chicago  for 
the  gift  of  $600  toward  three  scholarships:  of 
Cleveland  for  the  gift  of  $600  toward  thrse 
soholarships;  of  Fall  River  for  the  gift  of 
$281.25  for  the  scholarship;  of  Long  Island  for 
the  gift  of  $550  for  three  scholarahipe;  of 
Maryland  for  the  gift  of  $250  for  the  scholar- 
ship; of  Michigan  for  the  gift  of  $125  toward 
the  scholarship;  of  Rochester  for  the  gift  of 
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t200  for  the  seholanhfp;  of  8mi  Franoboo  for 
the  gift  of  t200  towaid  the  scholarahip;  of 
SanU  Btfbars  for  the  gift  of  (160  toward  the 
•eholanfaip;  of  Woroerter  for  the  gift  of  t200 
toward  two  icholarihipa. 

The  followiiig  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Sept.  1,  1916:  Joseph  Wylie 
IfaoNaugher,  as  AeeieltaU  in  Chemi^ry;  Jaoob 
Viner,  as  Aeeietant  in  Veomomice;  Caleb  Peny 
Patterson,  as  AeaietatU  in  Otnemment  and 
Tutor  in  the  Divieion  of  Hietary,  Oovemmentt 
and  Boonomnee;  Albert  Alphonso  Wood  Ghore- 
yeb,  as  Auatin  Teackino  Fellow  in  Patholoffy; 
Louis  Harry  Newburgh,  as  Alumni  Aeaiatant 
in  Medicine. 

To  take  effect  Oct,  26,  1916:  James  Earle 
Aah,  as  InatruOor  in  Pathology. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1916: 


Ralph  Laurence  Dodge  and 
Victor  Yngve,  in  Chemistry;  Earle  Stanley 
Alden,  Robert  Cutler,  and  Archer  Donald 
Dou^as.  in  BngtiA;  Mark  Noble.  Roderick 
Peattie,  and  William  James  Romeyn  Taylor, 
in  Oeography;  Julius  Wooster  Eggleston  and 
Riehard  Montgomery  Field,  in  Geology; 
diaries  Sager  Collier  and  Robert  Goodale 
Richards,  in  Ooeemment;  Robert  Frands  Kel- 
ley  and  William  Edward  MeCurdy,  in  Hie- 
tery;  Benjamin  Webb  Wheeler,  in  Military 
Science  and  Taetice;  Worcester  Perkins,  in 
PkHoeopky. 

Tutere  in  the  Dieieion  of  Hietory,  Ooeem' 
ment,  and  Sconomice:  Charles  Sager  Collier 
and  Zenas  Clark  Dickinson. 

Ineiruelan:  HaroM  Ernest  Burtt,  in  Pey- 
duUogy;  Santiago  Husbands,  in  Spanieh. 

Dental  School.  AeeietanU:  Ralph  Burleigh 
Edaoa,  Charles  Joseph  Smith  and  Ellmore 
Loftas  Wallace,  in  Operative  Dentistry;  Charles 
William  QoeU,  Frank  Herbert  Leslie  and 
William  Burton  Rogers,  in  Ptoethstic  Dentie^ 
try;  Harold  Lee  Peacock,  Clarenoe  Geddes 
Severy  and  Homer  Charles  Sowles,  in  Oriho- 


Charles  Morton  Smith,  in 
SypkOie;  Ernest  Spencer  Cakler,  ReinhoU 
Rodbcrg,  William  Flake  Strangman,  Robert 
Soott  Catheron,  and  Nichan  Der  Sarkis  Tash- 
Jian,  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry;  Guy  Edward 
Flagg  and  Walter  Irving  Brigham,  in  Crown 
amd  Bridgs  Work;  William  Vernon  Ryder  and 
James  E.  Heap,  in  Operatise  Dentistry. 

Lecturer:  Jere  Edmund  Stanton,  on  Dental 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Medical  SchooL  AssistanU:  DonaU  MitcheQ 
Glover  and  Joseph  Hoshal  McGuire,  in  His- 
tology;  Maelver  Woody,  Harry  Saul  Bernstein 
and  Francis  Lowell  Burnett,  in  Pathology; 
George  Qjrmer,  Alumni  Assistant  in  Neurit 
ogy. 

Businees  Direetor,  Roger  Pierce. 


Collis  P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital. 
Robot  Battey  Greenough,  Surgeon  in  dutrge, 
Edward  Hammond  Risley,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
George  Adams  Leland,  Jr.,  Surgeon  to  Out- 
Patients;  Francis  Weld  Peabody.  Consulting  * 
Physician. 

The  Cancer  Commission  of  Harsard  C/ntver- 
siiy:  William  T.  Bovie,  Research  FeUow  in 
Physics;  Clarence  Cook  Little,  Research  Fd- 
low  in  Oenetice;  Albert  Alphonso  Wood  Gho- 
reyeb,  Reeeardi  Fellow  in  Pathology;  Henry 
Lyman,  Research  Fellow  in  Chemistry;  Robert 
Battey  Greenough,  Secretary. 

Voted  to  appoint  Leroy  Upson  Gard- 
ner, Instructor  in  Pathology  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  for  the  remainder  of  1916-17. 

The  President  nominated  the  follow- 
ing persons  to  be  members  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  Harvard  College  for 
the  year  1916-17,  and  it  was  voted  to 
appoint  them: 

Henry  Aaron  Yeomans,  Dean,  Charles 
Pomeroy  Parker,  Edward  Deshon  Brandegee, 
Robert  DeCourcy  Ward,  George  Henry 
Chase,  Arthur  .Beoket  Lamb,  Roger  Irving 
Lee. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  changes 

of  titles: 

John  Kirtland  Wright,  from  Austin  Teach- 
ing  Fellow  to  Instructor  in  History;  Jos6  Pen- 
teado  Bill,  from  Assistant  to  Instructor  in  Pre- 
sentive  Medicine  and  Hygiene;  Cleophas  Paul 
Bonin,  from  Aeeistant  in  Operative  Dentistry 
to  Assistant  in  Orthodontia;  Ralph  Edward 
Gove,  from  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry 
to  Instructor  in  Orthodontia;  Edward  Henry 
Loomer,  from  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry 
to  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry;  Walter 
Elton  Wade,  from  Assistant  in  Operative  Det^ 
tistry  to  Assistant  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  James  H.  Woods  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1916-17,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  established  by  this  Board 
May  81,  1880. 


OVEBSEEBS'  RECOBDS. 

Annual  Meeting,  September  25,  1916. 
HeM  in  Univeraity  Hall,  Cambridge,  at  2  p.m. 

The  following  26  members  were  pres- 
ent: Mr.  Meyer,  the  Plresident  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  Plresident  of  the 
University;  Mr.  Adam%  the  Treasurer 
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of  the  University;  Messrs.  Davis,  De- 
lano, Elliott,  Endicott,  Fish,  Forbes, 
.  Frothingham,  Grant,  Hallowell,  Hig- 
ginson,  Lamont,  Lodge,  Marvin,  Mor- 
gan, Palmer,  Sexton,  Shattuck,  Slocum, 
W.  R.  Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer.  Wada- 
worth,  Wendell,  Wister. 

Senator  Lodge,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  reported  that  the 
following  persons  had  been  duly  chosen 
at  the  election  on  last  Commencement 
Day  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, for  the  term  of  six  years,  Howard 
Elliott,  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  William 
Thomas,  Francis  Lee  Higginson,  Jr., 
Eliot  Wadsworth;  and  the  Board  vaUd 
bo  accept  said  report,  and  the  foregoing 
persons  were  duly  declared  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
ballots  having  been  given  in,  it  appeared 
that  George  v.  L.  Meyer,  had  received 
24  ballots,  and  Robert  Grant  had  re- 
ceived 1  ballot,  and  Mr.  Meyer  was 
dechired  elected. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  and  ballots  having  been 
given  in,  it  appeared  that  Winthrop  H. 
Wade  had  received  26  baUots,  being  all 
that  were  cast,  and  he  was  declared 
elected. 

President   Lowell   administered   the 

following  oath  to  the  Secretary: 

CommonwedUk  of  M<iS9<ichu9eU8,  { 
County  of  Middleaex,  )  *** 

September  25,  1916. 
Then  personally  appeared  Winthrop  H. 
Wade  and  made  oath  that  he  would  truly 
record  all  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  faithfully  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Before  me, 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  June  12,  1916,  electing  William 
James  Cunningham,  James  J.  Hill  Pro- 
fessor of  Transportation,  to  serve  from 


Sept.  1,  1916.  and  William  Morse  Cole, 
Professor  of  Accounting,  to  serye  from 
Sept.  1, 1916,  were  taken  from  the  table, 
and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to  said 
votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Sept.  25,  1916,  appointing 
certain  persons  to  be  members  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  year 
1916-17;  appointing  certain  persons  to 
be  members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  for 
the  academic  year  1916-17;  appointing 
the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of 
Athletic  Sports  for  1916-17;  electing 
Henry  Aaron  Yeomans,  Dean  of  Har- 
vard College,  to  serve  from  Sept  1, 1916; 
appointing  certain  Assistant  Professors 
for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1916;  appoint- 
ing William  Chase  Greene,  and  Constant 
Cordier,  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1916;  changing  the  title  of  Eugene 
Hanes  Smith  from  Professor  of  Clinical 
Dentistry  and  Orthodontia  to  Professor 
of  Clinical  Dentistry;  and  the  Board 
voted  to  consent  to  said  votes. 

Mr.  Frothingham,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  presented  the 
List  of  Visiting  and  other  Committees  of 
the  Board  for  the  academic  year  of  1916- 
17,  and  the  Board  voted  to  accept  and 
bo  approve  said  list,  and  said  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Board  further  voted  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to 
make  such  changes  in,  and  additions 
to,  the  foregoing  Committees  as  may  be 
necessary,  or  as  may  seem  to  it  advis- 
able, reporting  the  same,  when  made,  to 
the  Board  for  their  approval  at  the  next 
meeting  following  such  action. 

Mr.  Frothingham  presented  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Committees  to  Visit  the 
Bussey  Institution,   the  Astronomical 
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Obflervaiory,  and  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  the  Mining  School,  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  they  were  accepted  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Morgan  presented  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  to  Visit  the  University 
Library,  together  with  the  request  of 
said  Committee  to  ask  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  the  President 
and  Fellows,  to  place  a  tablet  on  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  new  library  building 
in  commemoration  of  old  Gore  Hall,  the 
permission  of  the  donor  and  of  the  archi- 
tect of  said  building  having  been  already 
obtained,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  said  report 
was  accq)ted  and  ordered  to  be  printed* 
and  the  Board  taUd  to  request  the  Pres- 
ident and  Fellows  to  grant  permission  to 
said  Visiting  Committee  to  place  such 
commemorative  tablet  on  the  new  li- 
brary building. 

The  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  May  29,  1916,  to  lay  upon  the  table 
until  a  later  meeting  the  vote  from  the 
Board  of  Overseers  that  the  Commence- 
ment Day  Programme  of  the  University 
be  hereafter  in  English  instead  of  in 
Latin,  together  with  the  vote  of  the 
Board  that  consideration  of  said  vote, 
and  the  subject-matter  thereof,  be  post- 
poned until  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board  on  Sept.  25, 1916,  were  taken  from 
the  table,  and  after  debate  thereon,  Mr. 
Delano  moved  that  the  Board  recon- 
sider its  vote  of  May  6, 1916,  requesting 
the  President  and  Fellows  to  consider 
the  advisability  and  expediency  of  print- 
ing the  Commencement  Day  Programme 
of  the  University  hereafter  in  English 
instead  of  in  Latin,  and  the  Board  voted 
to  reconsider  said  vote.  Judge  Grant 
then  moved  that  said  reconsideration  be 
pos^ioned  until  some  future  meeting  of 
the  Board,  and  the  Board  taUd  to  adopt 
aaid  motion.  Adjourned. 


Staled  MeeHng,  October  9, 1916. 
HeM  in  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  at  2  p.m* 

The  following  20  members  were  pres- 
ent: Mr.  Meyer,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 
University;  Messrs.  Boyden,  Elliott, 
Felton,  Forbes,  Frothingham,  Grant, 
HalloweU,  Herrick,  Higginson,  Marvin, 
Pahner,  Sexton,  Shattuck,  Slocum,  W. 
R.  Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer,  Wendell, 
Wister. 

The  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
k>W8  of  Sept.  25, 1916,  electing  two  Clin- 
ical Professors  of  Surgery,  to  serve  from 
Sept.  1, 1916,  were  taken  from  the  table» 
and  the  Board  mted  to  consent  to  said 
votes. 

The  Plresident  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Oct.  9,  1916,  to  insert  in  the 
Quinquennial  Catalogue  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln Clifford  Cummings,  Jr.,  who  died 
on  Sept.  11, 1916,  having  completed  the 
requirements  for  his  degree,  with  the 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  Class  of  1917;  and  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  said  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Oct.  9,  1916,  ap]x>inting  cer- 
tain persons  to  be  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  Harvard  College 
for  the  year  1916-17,  and  after  debate 
thereon  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to 
said  vote. 

Mr.  Frothingham,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  communicated 
the  following  appointments:  Henry  W. 
Marsh,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  Visit  the  Gradoate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration;  William  C.  Boy- 
den and  James  Byrne,  to  be  members  of 
the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Law  School; 
Rodolphe  L.  Agassiz  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Engineering  and  Min- 
ing; and  the  following  declinations: 
George  R.  Nutter  from  the  Committee 
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on  Engliflh;  Quincy  A.  Shaw  from  the 
Committee  on  Engineering  and  Mining; 
and  the  Board  voUd  to  approve  aaid 
appointments  and  dedinationa. 

Mr.  Frothingham,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  also  recommend- 
ed the  establishment  of  a  new  Visiting 
Committee  of  the  Board  on  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  to  be  composed  of 
the  following  persons:  fVancis  L.  Hig^ 
ginson,  Jr.,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Sam- 
uel D.  Parker,  Edward  L.  Logan,  John 
H.  Sherburne,  George  Baty  Blake,  Amos 
Tuck  French,  George  C.  Shattuck,  Rob- 
ert Romans;  and  the  Board  voUd  to  es- 
tablish said  Committee,  and  to  approve 
said  persons  to  be  members  thereof. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  OVERSEERS. 

At     MSBTZNOB    FOB     FlVTBSN     YbABS     FBOM 

Sept.  25,  1901,  to  Junk  2,  1016,  xnclvszys. 

W.  H.  Wade,  '81,  has  oompiled  the  following 
statistics  for  the  15  years  during  which  he  has 
been  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseen. 


19(»-04. 


1901-02. 


Annual 

Stoted 

Adjourned 

Adjourned 

Stoted  i 

Adjourned 

Spedal 

Special 

Special 

Stoted 

Special 

Special 

Stoted 


Sept.  25,  1901 
Oct.     9, 
Nov.  13. 
11. 
8,1902 


Deo. 
Jan. 
Jan.  29, 
Feb.  12, 
Mar. 
Mar.  19. 
Apr.  9. 
May  7. 
June  11, 
June  25, 


2, 


Total  present, 
Average  present. 


12 
18 
24 
23 
20 
17 
18 
23 
17 
23 
19 
13 
_18 
245 
18 


1902-03. 


Annual 

•Stoted 

Special 

Special 

Stoted 

Special 

Stoted 

Special 

Special 

Spedal 

Stoted 


Sept.  24.  1902 
Oct.  8. 
Oct.  15. 
Nov.  19. 
Jan. .  14.  1903 
Feb.  11. 
Apr.  8, 
Apr.  15. 
May  20. 
June  10. 
June  24. 


Total  present. 
Average  present. 


25 
2 
13 
22 
20 
16 
21 
10 
21 
15 
17 
182 
16 


Annual 
Stoted 
Special 
Special 
Stoted 
Special 
Stoted 
Special 
Adjourned 
Stoted 
Total 


Sept.  30. 1903 

24 

Oct.    14. 

21 

Dec.    2. 

22 

Dec.  16. 

16 

Jan.    13.1901 

22 

Mar.  16. 

22 

Apr.  13. 

23 

May  11. 

28 

May  25, 

25 

June  29. 

22 

Average  present. 


22 


1904-05. 


Annual 

Stoted 

Special 

Stoted 

Stoted 

Stoted 

Adjourned 

Stoted 

Stoted 

Stoted 


Sept.  28,1901  18 
22 
23 
25 


Oct.  12. 
Nov.  30. 
pee.]  14. 
Jan.    11.1905    20 


Mar.  8. 
Mar.  15. 
Apr.  12. 
May  10. 

June  28. 


Total  present. 
Average  present, 


19 
12 
21 
23 

J? 

204 

20 


1905-06. 


Annual' 

Stoted 

Stoted 

Stoted 

Special 

Stoted 

Stoted 

Stoted 

Special 

Stoted 

Total  present, 
Average  present. 


Sept  27.  1905    30 


Oct.  11, 
Deo.  13. 
Jan.  10.1906 
Feb.  28, 
Mar.  14. 
Apr.  11. 
May  9, 
June  13. 
June  27, 


1906-07. 


Annual 
Stoted 
Special 
Stoted 
Stoted 
Special 
Stoted 
Stoted 
Stoted 
Special 
Stoted 


Sept.  26. 1906 
Oot.  10, 
Nov.  21, 
Deo.  12. 
Jan.  9.  1907 
Feb.  27, 
Mar.  13. 
Apr.  10. 
May  8. 
June  12. 
June  26. 


Total  present, 
Average  present, 


23 
26 
24 
15 
21 
23 
25 
17 

J? 
215 
21 


19 
22 
22 
24 
27 
17 
21 
19 
25 
19 
J7 
842 
21 


1907-08. 


*Seo'y.  neglected  to  send  notices. 


Annual 
Stoted 
Stoted 
Stoted 
Special 
Stoted 


Sept.  25, 1907  17 

Oot.     9,  22 

Dec.  11,  25 

Jan.     8.1906  20 

Feb.'JJ6,  12 

Mar.  11.  21 
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stated 

SUtod 

Adjourned 

Stated 

Total  present. 
Average  present. 


Apr.  8. 
May  13, 
May  20. 
June  24, 


15 
10 
15 
16 
182 
18 


Steted 

Special 

Steted 

Total  present,^ 
Average  present. 


May    8, 

June  12, 
June  20, 


217 

10 
12 
23 
215 
19 


1908-00. 


1912-13. 


Annual 

Steted 

Special 

Steted 

Steted 

Special 

•Steted 

Adjourned 

Steted 

Steted 

Special 

Steted 


Sept.  30, 1906  19 

Oct.    14,  21 

Nov.    4,  19 

Dee.    9,  19 

Jan.    13,1900  26 


Jan.  20. 

23 

Feb.  24. 

1 

Mar.  3, 

17 

Apr.  14, 

24 

May  12. 

21 

June  23. 

16 

June  30, 

18 

Total  present. 
Average  present. 


224 
18 


Annual  Sept.  25,  1012 

Steted  Oct.     9. 

Steted  Dec.  11. 

Steted  Jan.     8.  1918 

Special  Jan.    15, 

Steted  Feb.  26. 

Steted  Apr.     8, 

Adjourned  Apr.     9, 

Steted  May  14, 

Adjourned  May  28. 

Steted  June  19, 

Total  present. 

Average  present. 


1913  14. 


1909-10. 


Steted 

Adjourned 

Steted 

Steted 

Steted 

Special 

Steted 

Steted 

Adjourned 

Special 

Steted 


Sept.  29,  1900 

20 

Oct.  13. 

22 

Nov.  10. 

17 

Deo.  8, 

22 

Jan.  12,1010 

24 

Feb.  28. 

18 

Apr.  6. 

21 

Apr.  13. 

26 

May  11. 

22 

May  18. 

13 

June  22, 

13 

June  29, 

22 

Annual 

Steted 

Steted 

Special 

Steted 

Stated 

Stated 

Adjourned 

Steted  • 

Adjourned 

Steted 

Total  present. 

Average  present. 


Sept.  29,  1913 
Oct.  13, 
Nov.  24. 
Jan.  9.  1914 
Jan.  12. 
Feb.  27, 
Apr.  13. 
Apr.  14. 
May  11, 
May  18, 
June  18, 


Total  present, 
Average  present. 


240 
20 


1914-15. 


1910-11. 


Annual 

Steted 

Steted 

Steted 

Steted 

Steted 

Steted 

Special 

Steted 

Total  present. 
Average  present. 


Sept.  28.1910    21 


1911-12. 


Annual 

Steted 

Steted 

Steted 

Adjourned 

Steted 

Steted 

Special 


Oct.  11, 

27 

Deo.  14, 

25 

Jan.  11. 

1911 

24 

Feb.  21, 

22 

Apr.  12, 

26 

May  10, 

23 

June  21, 

11 

June  28, 

23 

202 

22 

Sept.  27. 

1911 

21 

Oct.  11. 

22 

Deo.  13. 

20 

Jan.  10. 

1912 

20 

Jan.  17, 

16 

Feb.  28. 

24 

Apr.  10, 

20 

May  1. 

18 

Annual 

Steted 

Steted 

Special 

Steted 

Steted 

Steted 

Adjourned 

Special 

Steted 

Total  present, 
Average  present. 


Sept.  28.  1914 
Oct.  12, 
Nov.  23. 
Deo.  28, 
Mar.  1.  1915 
~Apr.  12, 
Blay  10, 
May  11. 
June  8, 
June  24, 


25 
25 
19 
21 
14 
17 
24 
24 
16 
20 
24 
229 


21 
16 
23 
21 
14 
20 
23 
21. 
9 
18 
24 

210 
19 


24 
22 
22 
15 
22 
22 
22 
10 
14 
_25 
198 
19 


1915-16. 


*  Held  for  Adjournment  only. 


Annual 

Steted 

Steted 

Steted 

Steted 

Steted 

Special 

Adjourned 

Special 

Total  present. 

Average  present, 


Sept.  27,  1915 

Oct.    11. 

Nov.  22. 

Jan.    10.  1016     10 


10 
21 
25 


Feb.  28. 
Apr.  10. 
May  5, 
May  6. 
June  21, 


18 
21 
24 
25 
J6 
188 
20 
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Summarv  far  Fi/lMfi  Aoademie  Ymn, 
1010-1918. 


Aead, 

MmUjiom. 

Total  At-  Ateraoe  At- 

Year. 

tendance. 

tendance. 

1901-02 

13 

245 

18 

1902-03 

11 

182 

16 

1903-04 

10 

225 

22 

1904-05 

10 

204 

20 

1905-06 

10 

215 

21 

1906-07 

11 

242 

21 

1907-06 

10 

182 

18 

190&-09 

12 

224 

18 

1909-10 

12 

240 

20 

1910-11 

0 

202 

22 

1911-12 

11 

215 

19 

1912-13 

11 

229 

20 

1913-14 

11 

210 

19 

1914-15 

10 

198 

19 

1915-16 

9 

188 

20 

160  3201  19 

The  total  memb«rahip  of  the  Board  U  32. 

THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 
CENTENARY. 

The  Alumni  ABaociation  of  tlie  Har- 
yard  Divinity  School  hM  a  meeting  on 
Oct.  5,  to  obaerve  the  100th  anniver- 
aary  of  the  recognition  of  the  Divinity 
School  as  a  department  of  the  University 
distinct  from  the  College.  The  celebra- 
tion was  not  in  any  sense  official,  but  was 
airanged  and  carried  out  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Alumni  in  the  spirit  of  an  in- 
formal family  gathering.  The  committee 
in  charge  was  careful  to  point  out  the 
impropriety  of  thinking  that  the  Divin- 
ity School  was  " founded  *'  only  100  years 
ago.  The  beginnings  of  theological  edu- 
cation at  Harvard  in  reality  go  back  to 
the  opening  of  the  College  for  instruc- 
tion, and  during  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies a  large  part  of  the  curriculum  con- 
sisted of  studies  intended  to  prepare  men 
for  the  ministry.  The  oldest  endowed 
professorship  is  the  Hollis  Professorship 
of  Divinity  (1721).  Toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  it  became  the  custom 
for  college  students  who  were  going  into 
the  ministry  to  take  an  extra  year  of  pro- 
fessional study  as  "  resident  graduates," 
and  the  opening  years  of  the  19th  cen- 


tury found  a  considerable  number  of 
audi  students  in  Cambridge  each  year, 
studying  under  the  direction  of  the  Hol- 
lis Professor.  Early  in  1816  the  Presi- 
dent and  FellowB  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  profeasbnal  training 
thus  offered  waa  no  longer  adequate. 
Perhapa  the  founding  of  theological  aem- 
inariea  at  Andover  (1808)  and  at  Prince- 
ton (1811)  influenced  their  action;  pei^ 
hapa  the  impulae  came  f  ron\  the  leaders 
of  the  liberal  wing  of  Congregationalism 
in  eastern  Massachusetts.  In  any  case 
committees  were  appointed  to  solicit 
funds  to  increase  the  resources  for  theo- 
logk^l  study;  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Theological  Education  was 
organiaed  in  July,  1816,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  the  Corporation  records  for 
the  first  time  mention  "the  theok>gical 
aeminary  of  the  Univeraity."  These 
events  can  hardly  be  described  aa  the 
"  founding  "  of  a  new  institution:  rather 
they  represent  the  transition  point  in  a 
long  proceaa  of  growth.  Therefore,  al- 
though the  Divinity  Faculty  waa  not 
formerly  organised  until  1819,  the  pres- 
ent development  of  the  School  haa  been 
generally,  and  rightly,  dated  from  1816, 
and  it  waa  this  epochal  moment  of  crys- 
tallisation which  the  Aliimni  commem- 
orated on  Oct.  5. 

The  day  began  appropriately  with 
morning  prayers,  conducted  in  Appleton 
Chapel  by  Professes  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body,  President  of  the  Association. 
Many  of  the  Alumni  visited  classes  at 
the  School  during  the  morning,  and 
others  arrived  in  season  for  the  luncheon 
at  which  Professor  Peabody  entertained 
the  Association.  At  3  p.if.  the  body  ad- 
journed to  the  Semitic  Museum  to  listen 
to  addresses  by  Bev.  Bobert  S.  Morison, 
Librarian-Emeritus,  on  "The  First  Half- 
Century  of  the  Divinity  School,*'  and  by 
President-Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
on  "The  Changes  of  a  Century  in  Theo- 
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logical  Education  at  Harvard."  It  had 
been  the  desire  of  the  Alumni  that  this 
meeting  should  be  held  in  Divinity 
Chapel,  a  room  which,  by  its  simple 
charm  and  its  historic  associations,  has 
a  strong  claim  upon  the  hearts  of  Divin- 
ity Alumni,  but  the  number  of  those  de- 
siring to  hear  the  addresses  was  twice  as 
great  as  the  accommodation  afforded  by 
the  little  Chapel.  Mr.  Morison's  and 
Dr.  Eliot's  addresses  supplemented  each 
other  adnurably.  Mr.  Morison  traced 
in  careful  detail  the  development  of  the 
Sdiool  for  the  first  half-century;  Dr. 
Eliot,  after  dealing  with  some  of  the  con- 
troversies of  the  middle  of  the  century, 
especially  with  the  attempt  to  separate 
the  School  from  the  University,  traced 
the  growth  of  the  School  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  most  noteworthy 
point  developed  in  this  recital  was  the 
breadth  of  vision  of  those  who,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  grasped  the  idea  of  an  unde- 
nominational school  for  the  scientific 
study  of  theology,  —  "the  unbiassed 
investigation  of  Christian  truth,"  — 
and  the  way  in  which  that  idea  has,  in 
the  last  quarter  century,  come  at  length 
to  a  larger  measure  of  recognition  and  an 
ampler  acceptance  than  could  have  been 
dreamed  possible  in  earlier  days. 

Following  the  afternoon  meeting  tea 
was  served  in  the  Common  Room  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Faculty.  Then  Dean  Fenn 
conducted  a  brief  vesper  service  in  the 
Chapel,  at  which  were  sung  hynms  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Hos- 
mer.  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  and  Rev.  F. 
M.  Eliot 

At  7  P.M.  the  Alumni  sat  down  to  din- 
ner in  the  Harvard  Union,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  strong.  Members  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological 
Education,  to  which  the  School  has  owed 
much  in  the  past,  were  present  as  in- 
vited guests,  as  were  also  the  heads  of 
the  neighboriDg  theological  schools  now 


actively  affiliated  with  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  President  F^tch,  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary;  Dean 
Hodges,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School;  Dean  Bimey,  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Theology;  and  Presi- 
dent Honr»  of  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tution. Professor  Peabody  presided. 
Dean  Fenn  spoke  for  the  School,  Presi- 
dent Fitch  of  Andover  for  the  affiliated 
schools.  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown  for  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Edu- 
cation, while,  at  the  end  of  the  evening. 
President  Lowell  sunmied  up  the  occar 
sion  as  representing  the  University. 
Four  other  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Alumni,  and  were  extremely  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  widespread  influence 
of  the  School,  which,  though  always 
small,  has  a  prestige  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  number  of  its  alumni.  These  four 
speakers,  who  had  traveled  many  miles 
to  speak  their  word  of  loyalty  and  greet- 
ing, wero  Rev.  Prof.  D.  J.  Eraser,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Presbyterian  College  of  Mon- 
treal; Dean  Calhoun,  of  the  College  of 
the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky.;  President 
Southworth,  of  the  Meadville  Theolog- 
ical School,  Meadville,  Pa.;  and  Rev. 
Minot  Simons,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  programme  was  carried  through 
without  a  single  hitch;  the  weather  was 
perfect;  and  the  whole  occasion  one  of 
happiest  fellowship  above  all  barriers  of 
sect  and  creed,  rejoicing  in  the  uplifting 
memories  of  an  honorable  past,  rejoicing 
yet  more  in  the  promise  of  a  future  yet 
more  rich  and  full. 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 
Bbrtha  M.  Boodt,  R.,  '99. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Associates  of 
Raddiffe  College  on  Oct.  18,  Sarah  M. 
Dean,  '95,  was  elected  Associate  for  a 
term  of  three  years  from  1916,  on  the 
nomination  of  Uie  Alunmse.  Miss  Dean 
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is  the  last  Alumiue  Associate  to  be 
elected  according  to  the  old  form  of  elec- 
tion. Next  June  the  new  system  goes 
into  effect  by  which  every  two  years  the 
Alumns  Association  will  nominate  for 
election  by  the  Board  of  Associates  a 
candidate  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  without  the  possibility  of  imme- 
diate renomination. 

For  the  year  191^17  Miss  Florence 
M.  Clark  has  been  appointed  the  nurse 
of  the  College.  Miss  Clark  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal, and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  wo- 
men's out-patient  department.  The 
college  nurse  has  office  hours  every  day 
at  the  dormitories,  and  twice  a  week  she 
holds  office  hours  in  the  Gymnasium,  so 
that  her  advice  may  be  available  also  for 
those  students  not  living  in  the  dormi- 
tories. 

With  two  exceptions  morning  prayers 
are  led  by  the  same  dergymen  who  con- 
ducted the  short  services  each  day  last 
year.  Dean  Hodges  leads  prayers  on 
Friday,  taking  the  pboe  of  Dr.  Calkins, 
and  Dean  Fenn  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  takes  Dr.  Fitch's  place  on  Thurs- 
day. The  arrangement  for  the  other 
days  is  as  follows:  Tuesday,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Ropes;  Wednesday,  Rev.  Kirsopp  Lake; 
Saturday,  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers  and  Rev. 
F.M.Eliot.  The  Dean  leads  prayers  on 
Monday  morning.  During  the  year,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Guild,  the  ministers 
who  conduct  morning  prayers  are  from 
time  to  time  to  hold  office  hours,  so  that 
the  students  may  consult  them.  Dr. 
Calkins  is  to  lead  for  one  hour  a  week  a 
Bible  Study  dass  on  the  subject  "What 
do  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Revelation 
mean  to  the  modem  world?" 

During  the  last  of  June  and  the  first 
of  July  the  use  of  the  college  buildings 
was  given  by  the  Council  of  Radcliffe 
College  to  the  Conference  for  Church 
Work,  which  held  sessions  in  Cambridge 


for  a  period  of  ten  days.  Classes  were 
held  during  the  day  time,  and  there 
were  several  large  meetings  in  the  thea- 
tre in  the  evening. 

At  the  cdebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Carleton  Col- 
lege in  October,  Raddiffe  College  was 
represented  by  Elisabeth  Jackson,  *13, 
who  toc^  her  Fh.D.  last  June,  and  who 
is  now  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Ethd  C.  Rockwdl  '97  (Mrs.  William 
W.  RockweU),  was  the  r^resentative 
of  the  CoUegeat  Rutgers  College,  whidi 
celebrated  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  in  October.  At  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Warfidd  of  Wilson 
College  the  delegate  was  Virginia  Mc- 
Comb,  who  took  her  Master's  degree  in 
Raddiffe  College  in  1906.  Professor 
K.  G.  T.  Webster,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Academic  Board,  represented  the  Col- 
lege at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Since  Commencement  the  College  has 
received  the  following  gifts:  from  the 
Division  of  Modem  Languages  and  the 
Department  of  English  $183.33,  re- 
ed ved  by  the  examiners  of  Radcliffe  cao- 
didates  for  Honors  and  Distinction  last 
June,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
books  in  modem  literature;  from  the 
Alumnse  Association  of  the  Berkdey 
School,  Cambridge,  $200,  to  be  added  to 
the  Margaret  Rae  Ingols  Scholarship; 
from  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray  $100  for  a  gate; 
from  the  Class  of  1901,  $10  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Grounds.  The  College  has 
also  received  from  Mrs.  C.  C.  Fdton 
certain  books,  music,  and  pictures  that 
bdonged  to  Mrs.  Agassis,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  \he  College. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  Raddiffe 
room  at  the  Widener  Library  during  the 
summer  to  make  it  more  attractive  for 
the  students  who  study  there.  Some  of 
the  etchings  given  by  Mrs.  David  P. 
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Kimbiin  to  tiie  College  were  hung  on  tlie 
walls,  more  chairs  have  been  added, 
there  have  been  curtains  put  at  the  win- 
dow, and  indirect  lighting  has  been  in- 
troduced.« 

On  October  5  President  and  Mm. 
Briggs  were  at  home  in  Greenleaf  House 
to  the  graduate  students.  Before  the  tea 
there  were  two  8h<»t  speeches.  Professor 
F.  N.  Robinson  spoke  about  the  oppor- 
tunities for  graduate  work  which  the 
University  offered.  He  told  (^  the  differ- 
ence between  the  undergraduate  atti- 
tude and  the  graduate,  the  one  primarily 
an  attitude  of  getting,  and  the  other  an 
attitude  of  giving  as  well  as  of  getting. 
He  spdce  also  of  the  great  value  to  grad- 
uate students  of  their  own  intercourse 
with  each  other.  Miss  Lucy  Paton  spoke 
about  the  Harvard  Library.  She  gave  a 
short  historical  description,  told  of  the 
different  collections,  and  explained  the 
privileges  which  are  given  to  graduate 
students  there. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Student  Grovem- 
ment  Board  in  April  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  reporting  for  the  Boston  papers, 
and  for  such  other  papers  as  had  re- 
porters at  Raddiffe  College,  under  the 
control  of  a  press  board,  the  presiding 
officer  of  this  body  to  be  elected  by  the 
Student  Government  Board.  This  plan 
has  been  made  with  the  hope  of  making 
the  rqwrting  of  college  news  for  the 
newspapers  a  more  consistent  thing. 
As  the  element  of  competition  enters  in, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  College  will  have 
better  reporters,  and  that  they,  by  con- 
ference with  each  other,  and  by  having 
some  continuity  of  plan,  will  gradually 
create  a  definite  scheme  of  college  re- 
porting. The  Student  Government 
Board  also  for  the  first  time  has  taken 
over  the  keeping  of  attendance  in  classes. 
The  monitors  had  a  meeting  at  the  begin- 
ning oi  the  year  which  was  presided  over 
by  the  president  of  Student  Govern- 


ment, and  a  system  which  has  behind  it 
the  idea  of  building  up  pubtic  sentiment 
has  been  adopted. 

The  Civics  Club,  in  connection  with 
its  Current  Events  classes,  has  started 
a  Current  Events  bulletin  board  in 
Agassis  House,  where  dippings  from  the 
newspapers  that  are  of  special  interest 
are  posted  each  day  by  the  committee  in 
charge. 

At  the  Raddiffe  Library  2536  new 
books  have  been  catalogued  during 
191^16:  849  of  these  were  gifts;  58  vol- 
umes were  given  by  Mr.  William  R. 
Castle,  Jr.;  31  volumes  of  music  came 
from  Dr.  Denman  Ross  and  Miss  Louise 
Nathurst. 

The  number  of  students  who  regis- 
tered for  the  Gymnasium  in  1915-16 
was  240.  Gymnasium  work  consists  of 
out-of-door  exercises  during  the  f aU  and 
spring,  and  gymnastics,  dancing,  or 
fencing  during  the  fall  and  winter.  The 
head  of  the  Gymnasium  reports  that  the 
Freshmen  who  for  the  first  time,  by  vote 
of  the  Council,  were  required  to  take 
physical  training,  for  the  most  part  did 
the  work  faithfully  and  with  interest. 
The  majority  took  the  regular  courses. 
The  swimming-pool  was  open  for  six 
weeks  in  the  spring,  and  there  was  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  37  students. 

The  registration  on  Nov.  1  is  666. 
There  are  123  graduate  students:  41 
hold  the  Raddiffe  A.B.  degree,  and  1 
qualified  for  the  A.A.  degree  in  Septem- 
ber, 1916;  13  came  from  Welledey  Col- 
lege, 11  from  Smith,  10  from  Vassar,  4 
from  Bryn  Mawr,  3  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  2  each  from  Butler,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Stetson  University,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  and  Wells.  The  others, 
no  two  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the 
same  college,  represent  30  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  results  of  the  final  examinations 
in  1916  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Admitted  without  condition  by  Old  g^  g.  Carter,  F.  O.  Grant,  A.  C.  Hoyt. 

Admitted  without  TO^dition  by  New  H.  G.  Kershaw,  G.  Rasely,  K.  E.  Bead, 

Plan 47  L.  B.  Boberts,  D.  E.  Sampson,  A.  C. 

,,.,.,       ^..                       I?  Shanghnwwy,  D.  B.  Summers,  G.  G.  Tel- 

Admitted  with  oondiUon 33  .        ^«-    wr    m  i             a     t     txt     -i\    i* 

Toul  «Jmitted "112  *^'  ^  ^-  Tolm«».  A.  L   Wood).  IS 

Refused  by  Old  Plan 22  Jumors  (H.  L.  Bassett,  E.  S.  Coyle,  N. 

Bef used  by  New  Plan J2  ^  Gifford,  A.  M.  Graham,  M .  M.  Hunt, 

Total  refused  admission J4  p^  ^^^^^  j.  ^  Osbum,  B.  S.  Parker, 

Total  number  of  final  candidate.  156*  M.  E.  Bipley,  P.  Bobinson,  B.  B.  Sai*- 
Of  the  112  students  admitted  to  the  bom,  A.  M.  Stewart,  C.  Wiener),  9 
Freshman  class  in  June  and  September,  Sophomores  (M.  L.  Grimes,  L.  Gustaf- 
1916, 106  presented  themselves  for  regis-  son,  C.  Hodgdon,  M.  M.  Peabody,  M. 
tration  in  September.  To  these  were  L.  Punderson,  P.  A.  Bing,  C.  B.  Smith, 
added  8  admitted  previously,  making  a  E.  M.  Spurr),  and  S  Freshmen  (B.  B. 
total  of  114  in  the  Freshman  class;  92  Anington,  F.  A.  Bensen,  A.  Yens).  The 
come  from  Massachusetts,  4  each  from  scholarship  in  the  gift  of  the  Heptorean 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  S  from  Club  of  Somerville  has  been  awarded 
Illinois,  2  each  from  Connecticut,  to  W.  W.  Arrington,  of  the  Class  of 
Maine,  and  New  Jersey,  and  1  each  1920.  Three  Choral  Society  scholar- 
from  Georgia,  Minnesota,  Ndsraska,  ships  of  $100  each  are  held  by  P.  C. 
New  Hampshire,  and  Ohio.  Marks,  of  the  Class  of  1917,  and  F.  Old- 
When  the  Agnes  Irwin  Scholarship  field  and  L.  F.  Windle  of  the  Class  of 
was  given  to  Baddiffe  College,  by  the  1918.  The  BadclifFe  Union  Boom  is  hdd 
terms  of  the  gift  the  student  to  have  the  by  M.  Cameron,  A.  B.  McGill  Univer- 
benefit  of  the  scholarship  was  to  be  ap-  sity,  1916.  The  F^reshman  schdarship 
pointed  by  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  and  all  of  $200  offered  by  the  Distant  Wcnk 
details  regarding  the  scholarship  were  Committee  is  held  by  M.  Pettengill,  of 
to  be  arranged  by  her.  After  Miss  Ir-  Portland,  Me.;  the  Freshman  scholar- 
win's  death  it  was  decided  by  the  presi-  ship  of  $200  offered  by  the  Baddiffe 
dent  61  the  Alumnie  Assodation  of  Miss  Club  of  New  York,  is  held  by  M.  L. 
Irwin's  School,  in  conference  with  Miss  Sv^censki;  and  the  Freshman  scholar- 
Irwin's  sister,  that  the  Dean  of  Baddiffe  ship  of  $100  offered  by  the  Baddiffe 
College  should  hereafter  appoint  the  Club  of  Philaddphia,  and  a  scholarship 
holder  of  the  Agnes  Irwin  Scholarship,  of  $100  granted  by  the  Board  <^  Publk: 
For  the  year  1916-17  the  Agnes  Irwin  Education  of  Philaddphia,  are  hdd  by 
Scholarship  is  hdd  by  G.  H.  Harvey,  a  B.  M.  Lowenstein. 
Senior,  of  Newtowne,  Pa.  The  Harvard 

Annex  Alumnie  Scholarship  is  held  by  Alumnjb. 
H.  C.  White,  '16.   The  other  scholar^ 

ships  in  the  award  of  the  College  are  hdd  Marriages, 

by  5  graduate  students  (M.  F.  Curtis,  1904.  Lena  Florence  Parker  to  Walter 

Wellesley;  B.  E.  Lane,  Smith;  A.  B.  Baleigh  Crumrine,  at  Windien- 

Marvin,  WiUiam  Smith;  H.  M.  Band,  don,  Sept.  20,  1916. 

Colorado;   and  L.  T.  Wheaton,  Ohio  1903-05.  Milly  Gooding  Sykes  to  Wal- 

State  University),   16  Seniors  (H.   C.  ter  C.  Huff,  August,  1916. 

Bonney,  A.  S.  Browne,  E.  B.  Canning,  190S-05.  Ethel    Watson    Forsyth     to 

>  1  candidate  counted  twice.  Willard  Gile,  June  26,  1916. 
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1907.  Ruth  Bennett  to  Ralph  Morton 
Sparks,  at  Cambridge,  Oct.  21. 
1916. 

1907.  Constance  Fuller  to  Paul  Samp- 
son Howes,  Oct  21,  1916. 

1909.  Lnta  Annis  KinHwian  to  Sterling 
Nye  Loveland,  at  Cambridge, 
June  22,  1916. 

1905-^.  Anna  Louise  Keefe  to  Ray- 
mond Ogle  Elcock,  at  Dorchester, 
Sept.  9,  1916. 

1910.  Alice  Marie  Doyle  to  Francis  T. 
Jantaen,  at  Brooldine,  Oct.  31, 
1916. 

1911.  Mary  Margaret  Riley  to  Laurence 
Spain,  Oct.  1916. 

1912.  Dorothy  Evans  Brewer  to  Rob- 
ert Murray  Blackall,  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  June  15,  1916. 

1912.  Faith     Trumbull     Lanman     to 

Thomas  Buck  Hine,  at  Oakland, 

Cal.,  Oct.  14,  1916. 
1912.  Genevieve  Frances  Mathews  to 

Francis  Alley  Hubbard,  at  Cam- 
bridge, June  21,  1916. 
1911-14.  Barbara  Worcester  to  Charles 

T.  Porter,  April  4,  1916. 
1915.  Elizabeth    Gardner    to    George 

Knowles,     Gardner,     May     27, 

1916. 
1915.  Catherine  Whipple  Pew  to  Angus 

Dun,  at  Salem,  June  22, 1916. 
1915.  Lilian  Hillyer  Smith  to  Robert 

Franz    Foerster,    at    Princeton, 

N.J.,  June  5,  1916. 

1915.  Lora  Standish  to  William  Henry 
Weston,  Jr.,  at  Boston,  June  5, 
1916. 

1916.  Rachel  Crocker  Tuttle  to  Andrew 
Allen  Kimball,  at  Arlington,  Oct. 
21,  1916. 

1918-16.  Olivia  Patttson  Heminway 
to  Percy  Gamble  Kammerer,  at 
Providence,  R.I.,  Nov.  4, 1916. 

A.M.  1916.  Alice  Eaton  Burnett  to 
Elbert  Cecil  Stevens,  at  AUens- 
viUe,  Ky.,  Oct.  10,  1916. 


DeaiJu, 

1913.  Lola  Blanche  Whitmore,  March 

26,  1916. 
1911-15.  Elizabeth     Caswell     Huber, 

June  7,  1916. 
1916.  Ethel  Alice  Keep,  Oct.  10,  1916. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 
RuasBLL  Thubston  Fbt,  '17. 

The  Harvard  Regiment,  which  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  undergraduate  inter- 
est last  spring,  has  this  fall  assumed  a 
place  of  secondary  importance.  The 
Regiment  as  it  existed  last  year  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  its  place  is  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  I,  a  course  given 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law 
establishing  a  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps,  and  designating  certain  col- 
leges and  universities  where  training 
courses  should  be  given.  Captain  Con- 
stant Cordier,  U.S.A.,  who  commanded 
the  Regiment  last  year,  has  been  made 
the  instructor  in  the  new  course.  The 
work  of  the  course  is  planned  to  follow 
a  progressive  schedule,  dealing  with  all 
the  phases  of  military  training,  and  fit- 
ting a  man  for  a  Reserve  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  response  oi 
the  College  to  this  new  course  has,  how- 
ever, been  very  slight,  only  about  250 
men  having  enrolled,  a  showing  very 
weak  when  compared  to  the  minimum 
of  1000  members  v^ch  the  Regiment 
maintained  last  year. 

The  advantages  of  the  course,  how- 
ever, over  last  year's  Regiment  are  nu- 
merous. In  that  body,  each  man  had  to 
buy  his  uniform  and  received  no  credit 
for  his  work,  either  from  the  University 
or  from  the  War  Department,  whereas 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  I  will  count 
as  one  course  toward  a  degree,  and  to- 
ward a  commission  as  a  reserve  officer. 
Moreover,  the  War  Department  will  fur- 
nish the  equipment  supplied  to  the  regu- 
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lar  army,  and  will  also  supply  traveling  of  votes  cast.  It  was  also  interesting  to 
expenses  to  all  those  in  the  course  who  note  that  at  Memorial  Hall,  where  the 
go  to  Plattsburg.  Jt  is,  therefore,  quite  vote  was  cast  largely  by  graduate  stu- 
certain  that  as  the  course  becomes  more  dents,  Hughes  led  by  only  54  per  cent 
firmly  established  the  enrolment  will  in-  of  the  votes  cast,  or  456,  to  Wilson's  906, 
crease,  until  the  University  can  make  a  barely  winning  with  a  90  plurality;  Ben- 
showing  more  nearly  analogous  to  its  son  received  13  votes  and  Hanley  7  at 
size.  this  poU.    At  the  polls  in  the  Crimton 

But  while  the  interest  in  things  strict-  Building,  however,  where  the  principal 

ly  military  seemed  to  take  a  slump,  in-  vote  was  cast  by  the  undergraduates, 

terest  in  politics  as  suddenly  moved  into  Hughes  secured  a  landslide.  Out  of  960 

the  foreground.    The  Republican  and  votes  cast  684  were  for  Hughes.  Wilson 

Democratic  Clubs,  with  enlarged  mem-  received  a  smaller  number  here  than  he 

berships,  inaugurated   and  maintained  received  at  Memorial  Hall,  although 

an  active  campaign,  furnished  numer-  over  a  100  more  votes  were  cast.    The 

ous  speakers  for  political  rallies  in  and  percentage  of  votes  for  Hughes  at  this 

around  Boston,  and  in  all  ways  kept  the  poll  was  72  p«  cent.    Benson  received 

questions  of  the  campaign  before  the  11  votes  here,  Hanley  8,  and  Underwood 

undergraduates.    Nor  were  they  alone  1. 

in  this,  for  the  Cn'mwm,  on  Oct  18,  The  wide  scope  of  the  social  service 
held  a  presidential  straw  ballot  in  which  work  done  by  members  of  the  Univer- 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  defeated  Wood-  sity  through  PhiUips  Brooks  House  dor- 
row  Wilson  by  a  plurality  of  518  votes,  ing  the  last  year  is  indicated  in  the  an- 
Out  of  a  total  of  1802  votes  cast,  Hughes  nual  report  of  the  Social  Service  Corn- 
received  1140,  or  62  per  cent;  Wilson,  mittee  for  the  season  of  1915-16.  The 
627;  Allan  L.  Benson,  24;  J.  Frank  Han-  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  different 
'  ley,  10;  Underwood,  1.  branches  of  social  service  was  844,  ezdn- 

The  results  of  this  ballot  were  inter-  sive  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 

esting  since  they  showed  that  those  men  work  for  less  than  three  wedcs'  time, 

who  supported  Roosevelt  in  the  straw  Reference  to  the  following  table  will  give 

ballot   kst   spring   turned   entirely  to  some  idea  of  the  number  of  men  engaged 

Hughes,  while  Wilson  kept  approximate-  in  the  general  branches  of  the  work. 

ly  the  same  number  of  followers.    The        Leaden  of  boys*  dubs 195 

total  number  of  votes  this  fau  was  the     J^^S'noi.ie;™::: ::;:;;::;;;; .-."t 

largest  since  the  spring  of  1912  when         Associated  Charities 5 

Taft  was  elected  with  788  votes  to  488         Sunday  Schools 5 

for  Roosevelt  and  482  for  Wilson,  out  of        This  work  covered  not  only  the  vari- 

a  total  of  1989  votes  cast.   Wilson  was  ous  enterprises  for  social  work  in  the 

elected  in  the  fall  of  1912  by  the  greatest  University,  but  all  the  philanthropic  in- 

number  of  votes  ever  cast  for  him  at  stitutions  in  Cambridge  and  vicinity  as 

Harvard,  785,  to  475  for  Roosevelt,  and  well.  Twenty-two  entertainments  were 

865  for  Taft,  out  of  a  total  of  1608,  given  during  the  year  for  as  many  insti- 

whereas  Roosevelt  took  the  lead  last  tutions,   and  two  clothing  collections 

spring  with  660  votes  to  591  for  Wilson  were  made  —  one  in  the  fall  and  one  in 

and  848  for  Hughes  out  of  a  total  of  the  spring. 

1786.    This  election  was  the  only  one         This  year's  work  at  Phillips  Brooks 

where  any  candidate  secured  a  majority  House  is  now  in  full  swing  with  the  vari- 
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OU8  committees  organised  and  active. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  ^len  have  been 
enrolled  by  the  Social  Sovice  G>mmit^ 
tee  to  take  charge  (^  boys'  dubs  and  to 
teach,  half  of  whom  are  to  work  in  Camr- 
bridge.  A  Committee  of  Inspectors,  of 
which  W.  Willooz,  *17,  is  chairman,  has 
been  instituted  and  is  engaged  in  visit- 
ing the  various  settlement  houses,  ob- 
taining criticisms  of  the  workers'  ser- 
vice and  receiving  suggestions  for  im- 
provements. Also  letters  have  been 
sent  out  to  40  different  institutions  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  offering  the  ser- 
vices of  students  as  entertainers. 

That  interest  in  relief  work,  for  which 
the  University  has  done  so  much  in 
the  past  few  years,  is  still  actively  felt 
by  members  of  the  student  body,  was 
evinced  by  the  formation,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  College,  of  a  oonmiittee  to  se- 
cure an  enrolment  of  1000  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bed  Cross.  This  conmiittee,  which 
is  working  with  the  Greater  Boston 
Chapter  of  the  society,  is  composed  of 
the  following  men:  Captain  Cordier, 
chairman;  Professor  W.  E.  Hocking, 
Faculty  member;  J.  Coolidge,  '17,  sec.- 
tieas.;  W.  H.  Meeker,  '17,  E.  A.  Whit- 
ney, '17,  J.  D.  Williams,  '17.  J.  R.  Busk, 
'18,  B.  J.  H.  Powel.  Jr.,  18,  J.  S.  Tay- 
lor, '18,  L.  Chauvenet,  '18,  F.  W.  Hatch, 
'19,  W.  K.  McKittrick,  '19,  C.  W.  Lip- 
pitt,  '80,  L.  B.  Sanderson,  '20,  and  O.  C. 
Wood,  '20.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Armenian  and  Syrian  students  in  the 
University  have  organised  a  movement 
under  the  direction  of  K.  Bedrosian,'14, 
G.  M.  Messerian,  and  S.  Malouf,  8  Div., 
to  increase  the  work  being  done  for  relief 
in  their  countries. 

In  the  Junior  Class  elections  held  on 
Oct.  84,  J.  M.  Franklin,  of  New  York 
City,  was  elected  president  with  a  total 
of  888  points,  as  against  388  cast  for 
Moseley  Taylor,  the  lowest  niunber  elect- 


ing by  the  Australian  preferential  ballot 
system.  This  was  one  of  the  closest  elec- 
tions ever  held,  only  five  votes  separat- 
ing the  two  candidates.  The  vote  for 
vice-president  leculled  in  the  election  of 
W.  B.  Beale,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  who  de- 
feated his  nearest  competitor,  W.  D.  D. 
Morgan,  578  to  880.  C.  L.  Harrison,  Jr., 
received  600  points  and  Murray  Taylor 
697.  D.  M.  little,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer  by  457  points 
against  507  for  C.  H.  Wyche,  and  576 
for  P.  M.  Cabot.  The  following  men 
were  elected  to  the  Student  Council  from 
1918:  G.  A.  Percy,  of  Arlington,  810;  W. 
J.  Murray,  of  Natick,  808;  M.  Wiggin, 
<A  Brookline,  186;  and  A.  E.  MacDou- 
gall,  of  Flushing,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  99.  The 
elections  to  the  Student  Council  are  by 
direct  vote,  the  largest  number  winning. 

From  the  Senior  Class  two  men  were 
elected  to  the  Student  Council:  W.  H. 
Meeker,  of  New  York  City,  with  48 
votes,  and  J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  oi  New 
York  City,  with  88.  F.  H.  Cabot,  Jr., 
received  88  votes,  and  J.  C.  White,  8d, 
80. 

In  the  Sophomore  elections  £.  I- 
Casey,  of  Natick,  was  elected  president 
with  583  points.  B.  L.  Wells  received 
561;  R.  H.  Bond,  610;  R.  S.  Emmet,  616. 
The  voting  for  vice-president  resulted 
in  the  election  of  R.  Cobb,  of  New  York 
City,  with  539  votes,  C.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  re- 
ceiving 551,  G.  L.  Batchelder,  Jr.,  593, 
and  F.  W.  Hatch,  687.  L.  K.  Garrison, 
of  New  York  City,  was  elected  secretary* 
treasurer  with  469  points.  A.  Thorn- 
dike,  Jr.,  received  531  points,  R.  H. 
Kissel,  Jr.,  636,  and  C.  D.  Murray,  674. 

H.  C.  Flower,  Jr.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
was  elected  to  the  Student  Council  by  a 
direct  vote  of  148  over  H.  Coolidge  with 
63,  and  M.  Phinney  with  49. 

The  Student  Council  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  1916-17:  President, 
C.  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Boston;  vice- 
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president,  H.  B.  Cabot,  Jr.,  '17,  of 
Brookline;  sec.-treas.,  E.  A.  Whitney, 
'17,  of  Augusta,  Me.;  executive  commit- 
tee, the  officers  and  W.  H.  Meeker,  '17, 
of  New  York  City;  J.  E.  P.  Morgan,  '17, 
of  New  York  City;  J.  M.  Franklin,  '18, 
of  New  York  City;  D.  M.  Little,  Jr.,  '18, 
of  Salem.  The  following  committees  were 
also  appointed:  Committee  on  Organizor 
iions:  H.  R.  Guild,  '17,  of  Boston,  chair- 
man; R.  S.  Cook,  '17,  of  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y. ;  J.  R.  Busk,  '18,  of  New  York  City; 
F.  E.  Parker,  '18,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
J.  H.  P.  Howard,  Jr.,  '19,  of  Chester, 
N.S.;  CommiUee  on  Freehnian  Affairs: 
W.  J.  Murray,  '18,  of  Natick,  chairman; 
R.  Cobb,  '19,  of  New  York  City;  F.  W. 
Hatch,  '19,  of  Medford;  C.  D.  Murray, 
'19,  of  New  York  City;  B.  L.  Wells,  '19, 
of  Telluride,  Col. ;  Scholaraki'p  CommiUee: 
F.  H.  Cabot,  Jr.,  '17,  of  New  York  City, 
chairman;  P.  M.  Cabot,  '18,  of  Brook- 
line;  W.  M.  Horton,  '17,  of  Arlington; 
W.  Silz,  '17,  of  Lakewood,  O.;  G.  W. 
Taylor,  '18,  of  Paterson,  N.J.;  Commii- 
tee  on  Religious  ActivUies :  J.  C.  White, 
2d,  '17,  of  Boston,  chairman;  C.  D. 
Murray,  '19,  of  New  York  City;  A.  E. 
O.  Munsell,  '18,  of  Boston;  W.  J.  R. 
Taylor,  '17,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.;  O.  M. 
Watkins,  '19,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
J.  C.  Harris,  '17,  of  Brookline  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Reception  of  Visiting  Teams. 

Extensive  plans  are  being  made  by  the 
University  Musical  Clubs  for  what  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
seasons  on  record.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  short  concert  trips  the  clubs  will 
this  year  take  their  biennial  winter  trip 
—  spending  the  entire  Christmas  recess 
on  a  tour  through  the  South  Atlantic 
states,  reaching  as  far  south  as  South 
Carolina.  The  preliminary  itinerary 
includes  concerts  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Richmond,  Va., 
Baltimore,     Md.,     Pinehurst,     N.C., 


Charleston,  S.C.,  Columbia,  S.C.,  Engle- 
wood,  N.J.,anid  Springfield.  Christmas 
Day  will  be  spent  in  Pinehurst. 

The  Pierian  Sodality  has  started 
upon  its  109th  year,  again  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Modesto  E.  Alloo,  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  will 
give  its  annual  fall  production  of  a  play 
written  by  a  member  of  the  University 
or  of  Radcliffe  College,  on  Dec.  12,  13 
and  14.  The  officers  of  the  Club  are: 
pres.,  J.  W.  D.  S^mour,  '17;  vice- 
pres.,  E.  P.  Goodnow,  '17;  see.,  W. 
S.  Mack,  '17;  stage  manager,  F.  E. 
Raymond,  '18;  assistant  stage  mana- 
gers, R.  A.  May,  '18,  P.  K.  Ellis,  '18, 
and  P.  F.  Le  Fevre,  '18;  electrician,  S. 
W.  Dean,  '19;  business  manager,  T. 
Clark,  '17;  assistant  business  managers, 

F.  Van  W.  Walsh,  '17,  and  R.  K.  Byers, 
'18;  ticket  manager,  P.  C.  Lewis,  '17; 
publicity  manager,  R.  M.  Benjamin,  *17; 
assistant  publicity  manager,  H.  Bridg- 
man,  '19;  patroness  committee,  E.  P. 
Goodnow,  '17,  chairman;  W.  H.  Meeker, 
'17,  E.  A.  Whitney,  '17,  F.  E.  Raymond. 
'18,  H.  Scholle,  '18,  and  H.  B.  Craig, 
'19. 

The  following  were  elected  to  the  Law 
Review  at  the  annual  fall  elections:  D. 

G.  Acheson,  2L.,  of  Middletown,  Conn.; 
A.  I.  Block,  8L.,  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.; 
P.  P.  Cohen,  2L..  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  C.  H. 
Hand,  Jr.,  8L.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  D. 
Kimball,  2L.,  of  Boston;  L.  H.  Landau, 
2L.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  T.  A.  Lightner, 
2L.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  A  MacLeish,  2L.. 
of  Glecoe,  111.;  S.  Morrison,  2L.,  of  Red- 
lands,  Cal.;  T.  D.  Nesbit,  3L.,  of  New 
York  City;  J.  D.  Peeler,  2L.,  of  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.;  R.  W.  Pyle,  2L.,  of  New  Lex- 
ington, Ohio;  A.  B.  Royce,  2L.,  of  Cam- 
bridge; C.  H.  Smith,  2L.,  of  Cambridge; 
E.  B.  Starbuck,  8L.,  of  SanU  Barbara, 
Cal.;  R.  Taggart,  Jr.,  SL.,  of  New  York 
City;  J.  D.  Van  Cott,  2L.,  of  Salt  Lake 
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City,  Utah;  and  C.  M.  Walton.  Jr.,  SL.. 
of  Stamford,  Conn. 

Contrary  to  its  usual  custom,  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club  will  run  this  year  a 
play  competition  open  to  all  undergrad- 
uates in  the  University.  The  author  or 
authors  of  the  winning  play  and  music 
will  be  elected  members  of  the  club,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  already  members. 
The  rules  regulating  this  competition 
state  that  only  two  persons  may  com- 
bine on  the  book  of  the  play,  and  that 
the  music,  which  may  be  written  in  con- 
nection with  or  independently  of  the 
play,  must  also  be  composed  by  no  more 
than  two. 

The  following  house  committees  for 
the  Freshman  dormitories  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Regent:  Smith  Halls:  W. 
H.  Cheney,  of  Peterborough,  N.H.; 
F.  C.  Church,  Jr.,  of  Lowell;  J.  R.  Clem- 
ents, of  Bay  City,  Mich.;  R.  A.  Lancas- 
ter, of  Worcester;  R.  H.  Post,  Jr.,  of 
Bayport,  L.I.,  N.Y.  —  Siandish  Hall:  G. 
R.  Brown,  of  Newton;  D.  C.  Hawkins, 
of  New  York  City;  E.  A.  McCouch,  of 
Phihwlelphia,  Pa.;  O.  Prescott,  Jr.,  of 
Dartmouth;  G.  S.  Weld,  of  Boston.  — 
Qore  Hall:  F.  K.  BuUard,  of  Revere;  E. 
Cabot,  of  Milton;  J.  G.  Coolidge,  2d,  of 
Brookline;  L.  Hagermann,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.;  C.  Mellen,  Jr.,  of  Garden 
City,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

The  University  chess  team  is  planning 
this  year  to  play  a  chess  tournament  by 
wireless.  This  will  be  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Amateur  Wireless 
Association  of  America  and  the  Uni- 
versity Wireless  Club  will  relay  the 
moves  to  the  nearest  wireless  station. 

Four  new  editors  were  elected  to 
the  Adpocale  board  this  fall.  They  are: 
Literary  editors:  E.  C.  MacVeagh,  '18, 
of  New  York  City;  R.  W.  Babcock,  '17, 
of  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  J.  D.  Parson,  '17, 
of  Providence,  R.I.  L.  S.  Simons,  '18, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  elected  a  busi- 


ness editor.  This  year  the  Adoocate  has 
offered  a  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  short 
story  on  some  phase  of  college  life  writ- 
ten by  a  student  in  the  University.  — 
B.  D.  Allison,  '17,  of  Chicago,  111.,  has 
been  elected  a  literary  editor  of  the 
MomUdy.  —  R.  A.  May,  18,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Unirersity  Register 
Board.  —  The  Illusiratsd  has  announced 
the  election  of  A.  B.  Nelson,  '19,  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  W.  R.  Swart,  '19,  of 
Nashua,  N.H.,  as  {Tiiotographic  editors; 
and  of  P.  B.  Elliot,  '19,  of  Rochester,  as 
a  business  editor.  —  The  Musical  Re^ 
view  will  not  be  printed  this  year.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  revised,  enlarged  and 
made  over,  and  will  appear  in  the  fall  of 
1917  as  a  medium  of  modem  musical 
discussion.  —  L.  W.  Beilenson,  '20,  has 
been  elected  temporary  president  of  the 
Freshman  Debating  Society.  —  The  In- 
ternational Polity  Club  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  1916-17:  President, 

B.  D.  AlHnson,  '17,  of  Chicago,  111.;  vice- 
president,  C.  H.  Smith,  2L.,  of  Cam- 
bridge; secretary,  H.  Davis,  '18,  of 
Brookline;  treasurer,  A.  G.  Aldis,  '17,  of 
Lake  Forest,  111.  —  TheCercle  Fran^ais 
will  present  VAventier  as  their  annual 
fall  production,  on  Dec.  18  and  19.  -^ 
The  members  of  last  year's  Regimental 
Band  were  reorganized  this  falK  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Carmichael,  and 
played  at  all  the  large  football  games.  — 

C.  L.  Sherman,  '17,  W.  M.  Horton,  '17, 
and  W.  Silz,  '17,  have  been  selected  to 
represent  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  R.  M.  Foster,  '17,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  scholarship  committee  of 
the  Society.  —  G.  C.  Henderson,  A.B., 
'12,  LL.B.,  '16,  of  Monadnock,  N.H.. 
has  been  awarded  the  Addison  Brown 
Prize  for  1915-16.  —  The  Toppan  Prize, 
1915  award,  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  has  been  given  to 
H.  B.  Vanderblue,  Ph.D.,  '15,  for  his 
essay  on  "Railroad  Valuation."    The 
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same  price,  for  1916,  was  awarded  to 
C.  H.  Haring,   07,  Ph.D.,  '16,  for  his 
essay  entitled,  "Tnde  and  Navigation 
Between  Spain  and  the  Indies  Under 
the   Hapsburgs."  — S.    Zanditon,    '17, 
was  awarded  the  Bennett  Prise  in  Amer- 
ican Government  for  his  thesis  on  "  The 
Railway    Wage    Problem."  —  Dr.    R. 
Demos,  4G.,  of  G>nstantinople,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club,  to  succeed  P.  Campos,  IL.,  re- 
signed. —  H.  B.  Cabot,  '17,  of  Brook- 
line,  captain  of  the  University  crew,  was 
appointed  head  cheer  leader  for  the  foot- 
ball games.    The  other  cheer  leaders 
were  G.  E.  Abbot,   *17,  of   Andover, 
captain  of  the  University  baseball  team, 
and  J.  £.  P.  Morgan,  '17,  of  New  York, 
captain  of  the  hockey  team.    R.  M. 
Cook,  *17,  of  Worcester,  leader  61  the 
University  Glee  Club,  led  the  singing. 
The  following  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Junior 
dass  activities  during  the  year;  Enter-' 
iainmetU  Committee:  A.  C.  Sullivan,  Low- 
ell, chairman;  D.  B.   Arnold,  Boston; 
F.  A.  Day,  Newton;  W.  Moore,  Glou- 
cester, and  R.  £.  Sherwood,  New  York 
City,  sub-chairmen;  M.  A.  Hawkins, 
Chicago,  111.;  C.  W.  Henry,  New  York, 
City;  V.  B.  KeUett,  Hopedale;  J.  L. 
Lathrop,  New  Hope,  Pa.;  V.  F.  Likins, 
Cambridge;    D.   Moody,    Ballardvale;- 
W.  D.  D.  Morgan,  Washington,  D.C.; 
D.  J.  O'Keefe,  Brighton,  and  C.  G. 
Pftulding,  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
—  Dinner  CommiUee:  A.  E.  MacDougall, 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.Y.,  chairman;  J.  Cog- 
geshall,  Jr.,  Allston;  C.  L  Harrison,  Jr., 
Cincinnati,  O.;  W.  O.  P.  Morgan,  High- 
land Park,  111.;  F.  V.  Peale,  Summit, 
N.J.;  F.  H.  Stephens,  Dorchester;  T.  L. 
Storer,  Boston;  G.  R.  Walker,  Brookline; 
T.  A.  West,  Somerville;  W.  H.  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  C.  H.  Wyche, 
Dallas,  Tex.  —  Dance  Committee:  P.  M. 
Cabot,  Brookline,  chairman;  F.  G.  Balch, 
Jr.,  Jamaica  Plain;  J.  R.   Busk,   New 


York  City;  R.  C.  Cooke,  Newton  Cen- 
tre; L.  N.  Dunton,  CuxJeville,  O.;  W.  J. 
Murray,  Natick;  G.  A.  Percy,  Arlington; 

C.  P.  Reynolds,  Readville;  Moseley 
Taylor,*  Boston;  Murray  Taylor,  New 
York  City;  and  J.  L.  Weld,  Readville.  — 
Finance  Committee:  D.  M.  little,  Jr., 
Salem,  chairman;  R.G.Brown,  New  York 
City;  A.  A.  Cook,  Canandaigua,  N.Y.; 
F.  W.  Ecker,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  R.  H. 
Garrison,  Brookline;  G.  C.  Means,  Mad- 
ison, Me.;  J.  Pialache,  Farmington, 
Conn.;  F.  E.  Parker,  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
R.  J.  H.  Powel,  Jr.,  Ardsley-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.;  W.  Richmond,  Jr.,  Little  Comp- 
ton,  R.I.;  W.  B.  Southworth,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.;  P.  Squibb.  Bemardsville,  N.J.; 
J.  S.  Taylor,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  A.  D. 
Weld,  Boston;  and  R.  C.  Winton,  Addi- 
son, N.Y. 

W.  B.  Snow,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Stoneham,  has 
been  elected  captain  of  the  University 
wrestling  team,  following  the  resigna- 
tion of  R.  C.  Cooke,  '18,  of  Newton 
Centre.  —  The  1920  debating  team  has 
elected  the  following  officers:  President, 

D.  F.  McClure;  vice-president,  B.  Good- 
stone;  secretary,  R.  J.  Donaldson; 
treasurer,  A.  A.  Brooks.  —  The  Drama- 
tic Club  will  present  "The  Mission  of 
the  Damned  "  by  Miss  M.  M.  Wright, 
Rad.  2G,  as  their  fall  production. — 
D.  W.  Rich,  '18,  of  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  mana- 
ger of  the.  University  Musical  Clubs, 
—  K.  L.  Andrews,  2G,  of  Galesburg, 
111.,  has  been  awarded  the  John  Craig 
Prize  for  a  four-act  pky  entitled  The 
Year  of  the  Tiger. 

ATHLETICS. 

Russell  Thurston  Fry,  '17. 

footfcalL 

Save  for  the  defeat  of  the  University 
football  team  by  Tufts,  7  to  S,  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  the  early  season  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, the  University  rolling  up  a  total 
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of  181  points  to  7  for  their  opponents, 
and  winning  every  game  by  safe  mar- 
gins. Coach  Leo  Leary  had  charge  of 
the  team  until  the  middle  of  October, 
when  P.  D.  Haughton,  '99,  was  able  to 
resume  his  duties  as  head  coach.  After 
that  time  the  development  of  the  team 
was  rapid,  for  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  almost  entirely  green  material  with 
which  to  work,  Haughton  developed  the 
idea  of  team  play  as  opposed  to  individ- 
ual play,  which  is  so  important  in  foot- 
ball, and  within  a  few  weeks  had  the 
men  rounded  together  into  a  powerful 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  combina- 
tion. 

The  most  satisfactory  game  of  the 
early  season  was  that  with  G>me]],  which 
the  University  won  23  to  0.  This  result 
was  accomplished  only  by  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  team,  and  by  their  ability 
to  follow  the  ball,  —  two  of  Haughton's 
fundamental  principles. 

This  year  has  seen  the  appearance  of 
two  southern  teams  in  the  Stadium, 
North  Carolina  and  the  University  of 
Virginis^  both  of  which  were  defeated. 
The  practice  of  playing  teams  from  other 
sections  of  the  country,  which  has  been 
adopted  during  the  last  few  years,  is  well 
worth  while,  and  should  by  all  means 
be  continued,  as  it  stimulates  a  wider 
interest  in  football,  and  serves  to  keep 
widely  separated  colleges  in  more  inti- 
mate contact. 

The  general  trend  of  football  seems 
to  be  away  from  the  close  formations 
and  toward  an  open  style  of  attack, 
forward  passing  and  wide  end  runs  pre- 
dominating. Thus  the  University  team 
was  called  upon  to  solve  diversified  prob- 
lems of  defence,  for  the  teams  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Stadium  this  fall  presented 
varied  modes  of  attack  which  necessitated 
quick  analysis  in  order  to  be  successfully 
met.  In  solving  these,  and  breaking 
them  up,  Thacher,  Dadmun  and  Wheeler 


stood  out  above  the  other  members  of 
the  team,  and  proved  to  be  its  chief  de- 
fensive strength,  while  Casey  and  Hor- 
ween  showed  themselves  to  be  the  most 
consistent  ground  gainers  and  best  offen- 
sive men. 

While  there  were  numerous  changes 
in  the  line-up  of  the  team  during  the 
early  season,  that  which  was  the  most 
typical  is:  I.e.,  C.  A.  Coolidge,  *17;  l.t., 
W.  H.  Wheeler,  '18;  l.g.,  Capt.  H.  H. 
Dadmun,  '17;  c.,  J.  C.  Harris,  '17;  r.g., 
W.  B.  Snow,  '18;  r.t.,  G.  C.  Caner,  '17; 
r.e.,  R.  Harte,  '17;  q.,  W.  F.  Robinson, 
•18,  and  W.  J.  Murray,  '18;  l.h.b., 
T.  C.  Thacher,  '18;  r.h.b.,  E.  L.  Casey, 
'19;  and  f.b.,  R.  Horween,  '18. 

The  sumnuiry  of  all  games  follows: 


Sept  23. 
Sept.  30. 
Oct.  7. 
Oct.  14. 
Oct.  21. 
Oct.  28. 
Nov.  4. 
Nov.  11. 
Nov.  18. 
Nov.  25. 


Harvard,  10;  Colby,  0. 
Harvard,  26;  Bates,  0. 
Harvard,  8;  Tufts,  7. 
Harvard,  21;  North  Carolina,  0. 
Harvard.  47;  Mass.  Agrio.  Col.,  0. 
Harvard,  28;  Cornell,  0. 
Harvard,  51:  Virginia,  0. 
Harvard,    3;  Princeton,  0. 
Harvard,    0;  Brown.  21. 
Harvard,    8;  Yale,  6. 


Freshman  Football. 


F.  C.  Church,  of  LoweU,  a  former  St. 
Paul's  School  player,  was  chosen  to  lead 
the  1920  eleven  this  fall,  and  by  his  own 
steady  and  consistent  work,  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  oi  the  Freshman 
season.  Although  Andover  defeated  the 
1920  team  10  to  7  in  their  first  game,  the 
Freshmen  got  under  way  before  the  next 
big  game,  that  with  Exeter,  and  in  two 
practice  games  defeated  the  M.I.T. 
Freshmen  6  to  0,  and  the  Lowell  Textile 
School  SS  to  0.  In  the  Exeter  game  the 
following  week  they  also  emerged  vic- 
torious, although  by  the  close  score  of 
21  to  20.  The  Freshmen  also  had  an  in- 
tersections! game  this  fall,  with  the 
University  School  of  Cleveland,  the 
final  score  being  42  to  0  in  favor  of 
the   Freshmen.    In  the  game  with  the 
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Yale  Freshmen  on  Nov.  18,  the  Har- 
vard Freshmen  were  victorious  by  a 
score  of  81  to  6. 

The  regular  line-up  of  the  1020  team 
foUows:  l.e.,  Whitney;  l.t..  Woods;  l.g., 
Thomdike;  c,  Caswell;  r.g.,  Brocker; 
r.t.,  Hadley;  r.e.,  Livingston;  q.,  Geary; 
l.h.b.,  Capt.  Church;  r.h.b..  Post;  f.g., 
Horween. 

Second  Football. 
Under  the  leadership  of  D.  Campbell, 
•17,  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal.,  the  Univer- 
sity second  football  team  had  a  fairly 
successful  season,  for  in  addition  to  their 
usual  occupation  as  a  bumpa  for  the 
Varsity,  they  found  time  to  play  several 
outside  games.  In  the  first  of  these,  they 
defeated  Dean  Academy  20  to  0,  in  the 
second  they  tied  Groton  0  to  0,  while 
Andover  defeated  them  9  to  0,  and 
the  Brown  second  team  was  tied  0  to  0. 

The  fall  rowing  season  for  the  Univer- 
sity and  Freshman  crews  was  one  of 
great  success.  Over  ninety  oarsmen,  11 
crews,  participated  in  the  work  of  the 
University  squad,  and  a  similar  num- 
ber of  Freshmen  were  also  on  the  river. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Herrick,  '90,  Coach  Haines, 
and  Captain  H.  B.  Cabot,  Jr.,  '17,  di- 
rected the  work  of  the  Varsity  squad, 
while  A.  Beane,  *11,  B.  Harwood,  '15, 
and  H.  L.  F.  Kreger,  '16,  had  the  super- 
vision of  the  1920  men.  The  season  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  annual  fall 
regatta  held  in  the  Charles  River  Basin 
during  the  week  of  October  25th. 

In  the  dormitory  races  between  Smith, 
Gore  and  Standish,  Standish  won  the 
Slocum  Trophy  for  a  year,  by  a  score  of 
12  points  to  5  each  for  Grore  and  Smith. 
The  personnel  of  the  three  victorious 
Standish  crews  follows:  A:  stroke,  C.  F. 
Batcheldcr,  Jr.;  7,  A.  F.  Lippitt;  6,  G.  B. 
Nathan;  5,  L.  B.  Norrie;  4,  A.  H.Bracket; 


8,  C.  H.  Watson;  2,  R.  Saltonstall;  bow, 

B.  C.  Wheeler;  coz.,  J.  B.  Read,  Jr.  — B: 
stroke,  H.  Barry,  Jr.;  7,  £.  W.  Fabyan; 
6,  G.  H.  Peters;  5,  J.  C.  S.  Fleming;  4, 

C.  L.  MuUer;  8.  L.  L.  Fdey;  2,  D.  V. 
Widder;  bow,  I.  S.  Randall;  cox.,  R. 
Gerould.  —  C:  stroke,  R.  L.  Mace;  7, 
L.  HaU;  6,  R.  F.  KimbaU;  5.  W.  B. 
Plummer;  4,  R.  C.  Hardy;  8,  W.  L. 
Thieme;  2,  F.  C.  Packard;  bow,  G.  B. 
Stuart;  coz.,  H.  A.  Wiener.— The  El- 
iot Boat  Club  secured  the  Filley  Trophy 
in  the  club  crew  races  a  day  later,  by 
defeatmg  the  Thayer  Boat  Club  5  to  4. 
—  F.  T.  Fisher,  '19,  won  the  wherry 
race,  and  C.  L.  Poor,  Jr.,  '18,  won  the 
comp  event. 

Two  University  boats  were  kept  on 
the  water  for  two  weeks  after  the  regatta* 
and  were  composed  of  the  following  men : 
University  A:  stroke,  J.  C.  White,  2d. 
'17;  7,  A.  Potter,  '17;  6,  A.  W.  Pope,  Jr.. 
'18;  5,  N.  Braaer,  '18;  4,  J.  M.  Fkanklin. 
'18;  8,  T.  H.  Fisher,  '18;  2,  D.  Leigfaton. 
•19;  bow,  N.  P.  Darling,  '17;  cox..  A.  A. 
Cameron,  '17.  —  University  B:  stroke; 
R.  R.  Brown,  '17;  7,  A.  Coolidge,  '17 
6,  K.  P.  Culbert,  17;  5,  D.  Moody.  '18; 
4,  L.  Emery,  '19;  8,  H.  B.  Cabot,  '17; 
2,  F.  B.  Whitman,  '19;  bow.  C.  Higgin- 
son,  '17;  cox.,  D.  Read.  '19. 

«t»feaIL 

Coach  Fred  Mitchell  of  the  Boston 
Braves  was  in  charge  of  the  fall  practice 
of  the  University  and  Freshman  base- 
ball teams  which  was  held  during  Octo- 
ber, but  owing  to  a  three-year  contract 
with  the  Boston  Braves,  he  will  not  be 
available  as  mentor  of  the  1917  nine.  As 
yet,  however,  no  one  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  him  next  spring.  Over  75  men 
participated  in  the  woric  this  fall,  which 
was  designed  especially  to  develop  new 
material,  for,  with  the  graduation  of  five 
regulars  last  spring,  the  building  of  a  new 
team  will  prove  to  be  a  difficult  task. 
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The  f onnation  of  a  scrub  team  to  play 
against  outside  teams  was  given  up  this 
fall. 

The  Harvard  Qub  of  Boston  gave  a 
dinner  on  Nov.  2  to  the  successful  1916 
nine,  which  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing men;  Captain,  H.  L.  Nash,  'Id,  G.  E. 
Abbot,  '17,  J.  T.  Beal  '17,  H.  S.  Both- 
feld,  17,  F.  P.  CooUdge,  '16,  F.  G.  Fripp, 
'16,  W.  C.  Garritt,  '17,  C.  L.  Harrison, 
Jr.,  '18,  R.  Harte,  '17,  J.  Knowles,  Jr., 
'18,  E.  W.  Mahan,  '16,  G.  A.  Percy,  '18, 
C.  S.  Reed,  '17,  T.  H.  Safford,  '16, 
W.  Whitney,  '16.  G.  E.  Abbot,  '17, 
captain  of  the  1917  team.  Coach  Fred 
liitcfaell,  and  B.  WendeU,  Jr.,  'Wt, 
were  among  the  speakers.  Gold  base- 
ball trophies  were  presented  to  the  men. 

The  fall  trade  season  opened  soon  after 
College  began,  with  daily  workouts  on 
Soldier's  Field.  The  chief  interest  cen- 
tred in  the  cross  country  runs  with 
M.I.T.,  Cornell  and  Yale.  In  the  first 
of  these,  that  with  M.I.T.,  the  Univei^ 
sity  team  easily  defeated  the  Tech  har- 
riers by  the  score  of  93  to  82,  the  first 
15  men  finishing  in  the  following  order: 
1,  G.  A.  King,  '18;  2,  R.  W.  Babcock,  '17; 
S,  W.  P.  Whitehouse,  17;  4,  A.  R.  Ban- 
croft, '17;  5,  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  '19;  6, 
Hersog  (T);  7,  Halfacre  (T);  8,  R.  S. 
Cook,  '17;  9,  McArten  (T);  10,  R.  H. 
Davison,  '17;  11,  G.  H.  Tilghman,  '19; 
12,  H.  S.  Boyd,  '17;  IS,  R.  Kielty, 
'18;  14,  H.  R.  Bechtel,  '17;  15,  C.  E. 
Wright,  '18. 

Cornell,  however,  proved  a  more  diffi- 
cult proposition,  and  the  University  was 
swamped  75  to  84.  The  summary  of  the 
order  of  finish  in  this  race  foUows:  1,  L. 
£.  Wens,  (C),  84  min.,  24s;  2,  T.  C.  Mc- 
Dermott,  (C),  84  min.,  34s.;  8,  I.  C. 
Dresser,  (C),  34  min.,  47s.;  4,  G.  A. 
King,  '18,  84  min.,  58s.;  5,  J.  W.  Camp- 
beU,  (C),  35  min.,  046.;  6,  L.  V.  Wind- 


nagle,  (C),  35  min.,  25s.;  7,  R.  W.  Bab- 
cock, '17,  S5  min.,  34s.;  8,  F.  D.  Boyn- 
ton,  (C),  85  min.;  59s.;  9,  H.  D.  Hudson, 
(C),  36  min.,  02s.;  10,  J.  D.  Hutchinson* 
'19,  36  min.,  058.;  11,  A.  R.  Bancroft, 
'17,  36  min.,  05  l-5s.;  12,  G.  T.  Tilgh- 
man, '19,  36  min.,  lOs.;  13,  R.  D.  Spear, 
(C),  36  min.,  15s.;  14,  C.  H.  Yost,  (C), 
36  min.,  30s.;  15,  H.  R.  Bechtel,  '17,  36 
min.,  42s.;  16,  R.  S.  Cook,  '17,  86  min., 
50s. 

In  the  race  with  Yale,  the  score  was 
26  to  29  in  favor  of  the  University. 

The  annual  fall  handicap  meet  was 
held  in  the  Stadium  on  Oct.  20,  and  as 
usual  drew  a  large  number  of  competi- 
tors. The  summary  of  events  follows: 

lOO-yard  daah:  Won  by  W.  M.  Bli«,  '17,  2 
yda. ;  2d,  G.  Jones.  '17, 2  yds. ;  3d,  W.  £.  Bwsrt, 
'19,  2  yds.  Time,  11  5-IQb. 

UO-yard  run:  Won  by  C.  W.  Cook,  '19, 
20  yds.;  2d,  J.  Rose,  '19,  10  yds.;  3d.  C.  R. 
Larrabee,  '19,  10  yds.  Time,  53  l-5e. 

80-vard  high  hurdles:  Won  by  M.  Noble,  '17, 
scratoh;  2d,  B.  H.  Tracy,  '20,  scratch;  3d,  M. 
H.  Simonds,  '10,  scratch.  Time,  lOs. 

ItChford  low  hurdUs:  Won  by  E.  F.  RowM, 
'18,  scratch;  2d,  M.  H.  Simonds,  '19,  scratoh; 
3d,  G.  Dunton,  '18,  scratch.  Time,  15s. 

880-yard  run:  Won  by  P.  E.  Stevenson,  '20, 
10  yds. ;  2d,  F.  T.  Donahue,  '18,  scratoh;  3d,  R. 
J.  H.  Fowel,  '18,  30  yds.  Time.  2  min.  3  4-te. 

MiU  run:  Won  by  J.  Coggeshall,  Jr..  '18, 
scratch;  2d,  L.  K.  Moorehead,  '18,  40  yds.; 
3d,  J.  H:  Townsend,  '17, 40  yds.  Time,  4  min. 
38  3-5S. 

Two-mOe  run:  Won  by  J.  D.  Hutchinson,'19, 
30  yds.;  2d.  A.  R.  Bancroft,  '17,  scratch;  3d, 
W.  P.  Whitehouse,  2d,  '17,  scratch.  Time,  10 
min.  22s. 

High  jump:  Won  by  J.  Buffington,  Jr.,  '20, 
scratch,  5  ft.  9  in.;  2d,  A.  Perkins.  '10,  1  in.; 
3d,  P.  W.  Bobter,  '20,  4  1-2  in.  Height,  5  ft. 
Oin. 

ShoHnU:  Won  by  J.  F.  Tinder,  '19,  1  ft.; 
2d,  A.  L.  Strehlke,  '19. 2  ft. ;  3d,  R.  E.  Jackson. 
'19,  1  ft.  DisUnoe,  42  ft.  8  in. 

Broad  jump:  Won  by  H.  Davis.  '18,  6  in.; 
2d,  C.  P.  Richter,  '17,  scratch;  3d,  J.  L.  Austin, 
'18,  1  ft.  Distance,  20  ft.  2  1-2  in. 

PoU  vauU:  Won  by  C.  S.  Babbitt,  '18,  6  in.; 
2d,  R.  W.  Harwood,  '20.  scratch;  3d.  A.  L. 
Strehlke.  '18.  1  ft.  6  in.  Height,  12  ft. 

Hammer  throw:  Won  by  L.  K.  Marshall,  '20, 
10  ft;  2d,  L.  MacFarland,  '19,  5  ft.;  3d,  R. 
Jackson,  '19.  20  ft.  Distance,  138  ft.  8  in. 

The  Freshman  cross  country  team  de- 
feated the  Providence  Technical  High 
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ninnen  on  Oct.  21,  by  tbe  score  of  16 
to  41,  with  the  order  of  finish  as  follows: 
1,  B.  J.  Lewis,  '20;  8,  D.  J.  Dtiggan,  '20; 
8,  D.  H.  Worrall,  '20;  4,  J.  Nolan,  Jr., 
'20;  5,  Fort,  (P);  0,  Palmer,  (P);  7,  Del 
Buono,  (P).  8,  T.  E.  Francis,  '20;  9, 
Arnold,  (P);  10,  Howarth,  (P).  A  week 
later  the  1920  team  raced  Andover, 
winning  again  15  to  49.  The  first  five 
places  were  scored  by  the  Freshmen, 
while  Andover  secured  only  three  places 
in  the  whole  first  ten.  The  finish:  1, 
B.  Lewis,  '20;  2,  D.  J.  Duggan,  '20;  8, 
E.  M.  CUrk^  '20;  4,  D.  H.  WorraU,  '20; 
5,  W.  L.  Nolan,  '20;  6,  P.  BlacKenne, 
(A);  7,  R.  Sunpkin,  (A);  8,  B.  A.  Peny, 
'20;  9,  T.  A.  Francis,  '20;  10,  D.  Car- 
penter, (A). 

During  the  fall  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, to  supervise  the  track  work,  to  adr 
vise,  and  to  consider  questions  of  eligi- 
bility, was  formed.  The  personnel  of  the 
committee  follows:  W.  Band,  '09,  chair- 
man, track  captain  in  1909;  Assistant 
Dean  C.  C.  Little,  '10,  track  captain  in 
1910;  J.  Greenough,  '15,  track  manager 
in  1915;  F.  W.  Moore,  '98,  graduate 
treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Association;  W. 
J.  Bingham,  '16,  captain  last  year; 
captain  E.  A.  Techner,  '17,  and  Man* 
ager  T.  Clarke.  '17. 

Cennic* 

In  the  national  lawn  tennis  tourna- 
ment played  at  Forest  Hills,  L.L,  N.Y., 
last  summer,  R.  N.  Williams,  2d,  '16,  of 
Cambridge,  captain  of  last  year's  Uni- 
versity tennis  team,  defeated  W.  M. 
Johnston,  the  former  national  champion, 
winning  his  title.  The  final  match  be- 
tween Johnston  and  Williams  went  to 
five  sets  before  it  was  decided,  the  score 
being  4-6,  6-4.  0-6,  6-2, 6-4.  But  while 
Williams  was  so  ably  representing  the 
University  in  the  national  field,  the  un- 
dergraduate members  of  his  team  were 
doing  equally  well  in  the  intercollegiate 


tournament.  G.  C.  Caner,  '17,  R.  Harte, 
'17,  J.  S.  Pfaffmaon,  '17,  and  W.  P. 
Whitehouse,  2d,  '17,  succeeded  among 
them,  not  only  in  winning  the  champion- 
ship in  both  the  singles  and  doubles 
matches,  but  also  in  acting  as  runners-up 
in  these  two  events.  G.  C.  Caner,  '17,  was 
the  individual  star  of  the  tournament, 
finishing  a  double  winner,  as  victor  not 
only  in  the  singles  but  in  the  doubles  as 
well.  In  the  former,  he  won  the  cham- 
pionship by  defeating  J.  S.  Pfaffmann, 
'17,  in  the  final  round,  and  in  the  doubles 
Caner  and  Harte  defeated  Pfaffmann 
and  Whitehouse  for  the  title.  By  these 
victories,  the  University  was  made  the 
permanent  possessor  of  the  silver  chal- 
lenge cup  presented  in  1918  by  H.  K. 
Caner,  '89. 

With  the  opening  of  College  in  Septem- 
ber, plans  were  at  once  inaugurated  for 
the  conducting  of  the  annual  fall  tourna- 
ment on  Jarvts  Field,  in  which  H.  G.  M. 
Kelleher,  '18,  won  the  University  singles 
championship  by  defeating  W.  Rand,  Sd, 
'17,  the  runner-up,  in  straight  seta,  6-1, 
6-1,  7-5.  In  the  doubles  tournament 
R.  Kennedy,  '17,  and  R.  L.  Lipman, 
IL,  defeated  W.  Rand,  '17,  and  R.  C. 
Rand,  '19,  6-8,  6-<S,  6-2,  thus  securing 
the  doubles  championship  title. 

The  interdass  series  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  singles  and  doubles 
tournament  was  won  by  the  Junior 
Class.  The  1918  team  defeated  the 
Seniors  5  matches  to  4,  and  then  played 
the  Freshmen,  who  had  won  from  the 
Sophomores  5-1,  for  a  5-2  victory.  The 
winning  Junior  team  was  composed  of 
J.  V.  Austin,  E.  B.  Benedict,  D.  K.  Dun- 
more,  L.  E.  Green,  H.  G.  M.  Kell^er, 
and  W.  D.  D.  Morgan. 

The  University  has  joined  with  Yale, 
Princeton,  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell  in 
the  formation  of  an  intercollegiate  ten- 
nis league.  The  colleges  comprising  the 
league  have  always  played  in  team 
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matches  each  spring,  but,  through  the 
new  organization,  these  matches  will  be 
placed  on  a  championship  basis  next 
spring.  The  new  league  wiU  be  affiliated 
with  the  intercollegiate  Tennis  Associa- 
tion. 

According  to  the  proposed  schedule  of 
the  league  each  team  will  be  called  upon 
to  play  every  other  team  a  match  of  four 
singles  and  two  doubles,  a  four-man 
team  being  permissible,  althou^  where 
it  is  possible,  six-man  teams  will  play. 

J.  W.  Hubbell,  *17,  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  won  the  individual  intercollegiate 
golf  championship  in  the  tournament 
played  last  summer  on  the  links  of  the 
Oakmont  Country  Club,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Hubbell  defeated  D.  C.  Cockran,  of 
Princeton,  one  up,  in  a  very  closely  con- 
tested match.  In  the  qualifying  matches, 
Hubbell  defeated  H.  Maxwell  of  Prince- 
ton, and  C.  L.  Weems,  captain  of  the 
Slinois  team.  In  the  team  champion- 
ship play,  Princeton  defeated  the  Uni- 


versity in  the  final  round,  winning  every 
match.  The  University  team  defeated 
the  Cornell  team  in  the  preliminary 
round  8  to  1,  winning  all  three  of  the 
foursomes,  and  five  of  the  six  twosomes. 
The  score  of  the  match  with  Princeton 
was  as  follows:  Her^n  and  Maxwell, 
(P),  defeated  Captain  L.  H.  Canan,  '17, 
and  F.  I.  Amory,  '17,  5  and  8;  Coriu^n 
and  GrinneU,  (P),  defeated  J.  I.  Wylde, 
'17.  and  L.  M.  Lombard,  '17,  0  and  5;  P. 
Herron  and  Lowrie,  (P),  defeated  J.  W. 
HubbeU,  '17,  and  W.  A.  FUgg,  '19.  one 
up. 

iKiKceUantoiiK* 

J.  W.  Hubbell,  '17,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
and  G.  C.  Caner,  '17,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  have  been  awarded  their  "  H,"  the 
former  for  winning  the  intercollegiate 
golf  tournament  and  the  latter  for  win- 
ning the  intercollegiate  tennis  tourna- 
ment last  summer.  —  About  50  men  are 
enrolled  in  the  Gynmastic  Class  started 
two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Schrader  and  Dr. 
P.  Withington,  '09. 
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*w*  The  penonal  news  is  compiled  from  in- 
formation fiirnished  by  the  ClaiBS  Secretaries 
and  by  the  Secretaries  of  Harvard  dubs  and 
Associations,  and  from  other  reliable  sources. 
The  ralue  of  this  department  might  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  Harvard  men  everywhere  would 
contribute  to  it.  Responsibility  for  errors 
should  rest  with  the  Editor. 

*«*  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
assign  recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper 
Class,  since  many  who  call  themselves  class- 
mates take  their  degrees  in  different  years.  It 
sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
news  furnished  by  the  Secretaries,  the  Class 
rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  is  not 
strictly  followed. 

*«*  Much  additional  personal  news  will  be 
found  in  the  Corporation  and  Overseers* 
Records,  and  in  the  University  Notes. 


1855. 

£.  H.  Abbot,  See^ 
1  FoUen  Street,  Cambridge. 
Four  of  the  Class  took  luncheon 
with  the  Secretary  at  his  home  in 
Cambridge  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Com- 
mencement Day  they  were  guests  of 
the  Class  of  1866  in  Phillips  Brooks 
House.  This  gathering  of  the  older 
graduates  here  on  Commencement 
Day,  as  guests  of  the  Class  celebrating 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  was  begun  by 
our  Class  in  1905,  and  may  now  be 
considered  firmly  established  as  a  Col- 
lege custom.  Every  old  graduate,  even 
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if  he  be  the  last  survivor  of  his  Class, 
will  thus  always  meet  some  old  friends 
in  PhiUips  Brooks  House  on  Com- 
mencement Day.  —  George  Frederic 
McLellan  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.» 
on  Sept.  22.  He  was  born  Oct.  6, 1834; 
entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in 
1846;  and  Harvard  in  1851.  In  1857, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar, 
and  practised  law  in  Boston.  He  re- 
moved to  Washington  in  1861,  where 
his  father  was  for  many  years  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General.  He  took 
much  interest  in  the  public  schools, 
and  for  six  years  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  District. 
In  1868  his  health  became  impaired, 
and  by  direction  of  his  physician  he 
removed  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  life  insurance  for  many  years; 
but,  through  an  untrustworthy  em- 
ployee, not  only  lost  all  his  property 
but  also  his  business  opportunity.  He 
wound  up  his  business,  paying  honor- 
ably every  obligation  to  the  insurance 
company;  but  had  nothing  left.  He 
was  never  married,  but  all  his  life 
made  a  home  for  his  only  sister,  until 
she  died,  Dec.  8, 1913.  After  McLellan 
retired  from  insurance,  he  had  a  desk 
in  a  large  office  with  several  other  peo- 
ple, and  relied  for  support  upon  fees 
as  a  notary  public.  When  we  cele- 
brated our  semi-centennial,  many  of 
us  joined  in  arranging  for  him  and  his 
sister,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  an 
annuity  of  $500.  This  has  regularly 
been  paid  him,  quarterly  in  advance, 
during  the  past  twelve  years.  News 
of  his  death  reached  the  Secretary  as 
he  was  about  mailing  his  check  for 
this  last  quarter.  McLellan  left  many 
friends  in  Los  Angeles;  and,  although 
slowly  failing,  he  had  been  in  substan- 
tially good  health,  until  one  morning 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  lying 


with  his  hand  under  his  cheek.  Ap- 
parently he  breathed  his  last  without 
pain  or  knowledge.  This  story  seems 
a  barren  record  for  a  man  of  such  con- 
stant industry  and  fidelity.  His  repu- 
tation with  his  old  employers  and 
those  among  whom  his  last  days  were 
passed,  was  absolutely  without  stain. 
Wherever  he  lived,  he  devoted  much 
thought  and  energy  to  the  public 
schools  and  social  conditions  around 
him.  A  man  of  general  intelligence, 
but  very  self-contained  and  retiring 
in  disposition,  he  did  all  that  he  could, 
in  his  quiet  way,  to  make  the  world 
better  for  his  living  in  it.  If  he  leaves 
only  a  small  ripple  on  the  waters  of 
life,  which  will  not  last  long,  it  is  also 
told  of  him  that  in  his  blameless  life 
he  never  lost  a  friend.  He  outlived 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  never 
was  skilful  in  filling  their  places  out  of 
the  new  generation  growing  up  around 
him.  Yet  the  fine  quality  of  his  living 
and  his  modest  self-devotion  to  duty 
was  known  to  not  a  few.  When  he  was 
notified  that  his  classmates  had  made 
up  this  little  annuity  for  him  and 
his  dependent  sister,  his  astonishment 
was  great.  He  never  had  asked  favors; 
and,  indeed,  the  actual  facts  of  his 
need  were  obtained  with  difficulty  by 
one  of  his  old  friends.  His  enjoyment 
and  lively  gratitude  for  this  act  of  his 
classmates  seemed  to  grow  every  year. 
Our  Class  Fund  in  1855  was  only  $300, 
but  it  has  met  our  needs.  It  has  al- 
ways had  an  undefined  reserve  in  the 
generous  friendliness  of  our  more  for- 
tunate men.  No  begging  was  done  in 
1905.  That  is  not  our  way.  It  wa3  a 
tree  gift  from  all  who  joined.  Some 
contributors  paid  an  outright  sum. 
Lawrence  not  only  joined  largely,  but 
paid  off  some  troubling  old  debts. 
Others  promised  an  annual  contribu- 
tion.  The  beloved  widow  of  one  dear 
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fellow  who  died  long  ago,  claimed  the 
right  to  share  in  it  for  her  husband. 
The  sister  of  another  did  likewise. 
Agassis,  whose  thoughtful  kindness 
never  slumbered,  took  pains  to  make 
sure  that  his  annual  subscription 
should  continue  as  long  as  either 
McLellan  or  his  aged  sister  survived. 
Three  of  our  old  Latin  School  fellows 
are  still  among  us;  and  they  did  not 
forget  that  as  little  boys  in  1846,  they 
began  with  him.  None  of  the  names 
of  these  contributors  were  ever  dis- 
dosed  to  McLellan.  We  thought  it 
was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  it 
came  from  his  classmates.  His  grate- 
ful appreciation  included  them  all. 
There  were  enough  large  givers  to  suit 
the  short  purses.  But  the  fact  that 
this  method  was  adopted  of  making 
old  age  comfortable  for  these  two  old 
people,  rather  than  by  purchase  from 
a  corporation,  is  full  of  meaning.  It 
pleasantly  shows  that  if  McLellan's 
simple  ways  earned  him  small  worldly 
success,  they,  at  least,  gained  him  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  old  friends,  — 
something  worth  having,  and  not  to 
be  measured  by  bags  <^  dollars  or 
wreaths  of  laurel. 

1856. 
Jebxmiah  Smith,  See., 
4  Berkeley  St.,  Cambridge. 
George  Coffin  Little  died  in  Paris, 
July  19,  1916.  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Coffin  and  Sarah  Anne  (Hil- 
liard)  Little,  and  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, Sept.  20, 1834.  His  father  was 
the  head  of  the  great  publishing  firm. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  His  sister  was  the 
wife  of  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Class  of  1856  during 
the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  years. 
Geo.  C.  Little  prepared  at  the  Hop- 
kins Classical  School.  During  part  of 
the  College  course  he  attained  excel- 


lent rank  in  scholarship;  but  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  he  was  absent  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  course,  and 
did  not  receive  the  degree  of  A.B. 
until  1857.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  in  1862;  but  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  give  up  prac« 
tice.  In  1871  he  went  to  Europe,  and 
ever  after  resided  there;  his  home  for 
much  of  the  time  being  in  Paris.  In 
Feb.,  1871,  he  was  married,  in  New 
York,  to  Sarah  P.  Houghton,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Dr.  Houghton.  His  daugh- 
ter Alice  was  born  in  Italy,  March  17, 
1872,  and  died  at  Mentone,  Jan.  11, 
1890.  His  wife  died  in  Paris,  in  1901. 
In  his  will  his  household  employees 
were  generously  remembered.  His 
library  was  bequeathed  to  the  Lyc6e 
Janson  de  Sially  of  Paris,  for  the  use 
of  the  students.  —  Allen  Augustus 
Brown  died  in  Boston,  Oct.  2,  1916. 
He  was  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Ann 
(Haggett)  Brown,  and  was  born  in 
Boston,  July  26, 1835.  He  prepared  at 
the  Rozbury  Latin  School.  In  1858, 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  stationery 
business,  in  Boston.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1871,  he  took  his  place 
in  a  firm  of  building  contractors,  from 
which  firm  he  retired,  in  1875,  to  be- 
come the  confidential  clerk  of  the  late 
Stanton  Blake,  *57.  Upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Blake,  in  1889,  Mr.  Brown  be- 
came the  executor  and  one  of  the 
trustees  of  his  will.  He  has  also  held 
several  other  trusts.  He  was  always 
devoted  to  music,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Apollo  and  Cecilia 
Clubs  of  Boston.  For  the  Apollo  Club 
concerts  he  often  contributed  English 
versions  of  songs.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion and  the  St.  Botolph  Club.  He 
commenced,  for  his  own  gratification, 
many  years  ago  the  collection  of  a 
musical  library,  which  in  time  became 
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extensive  and  very  valuable.  In  1S94 
he  presented  it  to  the  City  of  Boston 
for  its  Public  Library;  and  a  beautiful 
room  in  the  new  building  was  set  apart 
for  its  use  and  called  the  Brown  Mu- 
sical Library.  To  this  library  he  con- 
tinued to  make  new  contributions 
from  time  to  time.  A  handbook  of  the 
Public  Library  thus  speaks  of  the 
Brown  Musical  Library:  "  The  collec- 
tion numbers  more  than  6500,  or,  if 
books  bound  together  are  counted 
separately,  more  than  15,000  volumes. 
Most  of  them  are  handsomely  bound 
in  leather  of  various  colors,  and  in 
themselves  are  an  admirable  decora- 
tion of  the  pure  white  walls.  The  col- 
lection is  the  most  complete  musical 
library  in  the  country,  rich  in  rare 
scores,  and  containing  a  great  amount 
of  historical  and  biographical  mate- 
rial." Mr.  Brown  was  a  sterling  man, 
of  a  remarkably  modest  and  retiring 
disposition.   He  never  married. 

1857. 

Francis  H.  Brown,  Sec, 

15  State  St..  Boston. 

Horace  Newton  Fisher  died  at 
Brookline  on  Oct.  23,  1916.  He  was 
born  in  Boston  on  Oct.  10, 1836.  He  at- 
tended the  Boston  Latin  School  and, 
after  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
College,  took  his  LL.B.  in  the  Law 
School.  He  has  written  many  valu- 
able papers  on  political,  legal,  and 
sociological  subjects,  and  was  especi- 
ally distinguished  in  his  knowledge  of 
Spanish  law.  On  this  subject  he  had 
given  courses  in  the  Boston  University 
Law  School  and  had  lectured  in  many 
places  on  the  Common  Law  of  Span- 
ish America.  He  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  National  Society  of 
Agriculture  at  Santiago,  Chile,  and 
was  for  many  years  Chilean  consul  in 
Boston.  In  1865  he  married  ICiameche 


Cecilia  Mason,  of  Charlestown.   They 
had  four  children. 

1860. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Driver,  Sec., 
55  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  Henry  Hinddey  died  at  his 
home,  118  Upland  Road,  Cambridge, 
Sept.  14,  1916,  aged  84  years.  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  May  9, 1832;  attended 
Middleboro  Academy,  entered  Har- 
vard College,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  the  Class  of  1860.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1863  in  the 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  was 
ordained  in  Winchester,  Sept.  1,  1862, 
and  remained  there  as  pastor  until 
October,  1866.  In  1870  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Broadway  Baptist 
Church,  Cambridge.  He  gave  up  his 
pastorate  there  in  September,  1878, 
to  accept  a  call  to  the  East  Baptist 
Church,  Lynn,  where  he  remained  for 
fifteen  years.  From  September,  1893, 
to  1899  he  was  pastor  of  the  Roslin- 
dale  Baptist  Church  and  left  that 
church  to  assume  duties  at  the  Rug- 
gles  Street  Baptist  Church.  In  1902 
he  retired  from  active  ministerial  serv- 
ice. A  wife  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  H.  Burnham  and  Mrs.  John 
Lincoln  Dearing  of  Yokahama,  Japan, 
and  four  grandchildren  survive  him. 
Hinckley  had  the  profound  respect 
and  warm  regard  of  all  his  classmates. 
He  was  a  leader  among  the  Christian 
brethren  and  with  the  highminded  his 
influence  was  a  great  power  for  good, 
and  they  held  him  in  all  honor.  He 
followed  his  training  exercises  syste- 
matically and  was  rather  famous  for 
his  athletic  stunts.  Ned  Wetmore  and 
he  were  wont  to  give  exhibitions  in  the 
gymnasium  where  Hinckley's  broad 
shoulders  contrasted  with  Ned  Wet- 
more's  lighter  form.  Hinckley  fiilled 
his  life  with  the  best  work  even  to  the 
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end,  and  the  world  is  the  better  that 
he  lived.  He  rests  from  his  labor,  and 
his  works  do  follow  him. 

1861. 

A.  H.  Habdt,  Seo^ 
AS&  Besoon  St.,  Boston. 
David  Francis  Lincoln  died  in  Bos* 
ton,  Oct.  17,  1916,  suddenly,  the  re- 
sult of  hardening  of  the  arteries.    He 
was  found  fully  dressed  sitting  in  his 
chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed  in  which 
he  had  evidently  slept  the  night  before. 
He  was  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  4,  1841. 
His  father,  William  Lincoln,  was  for 
many  years  a  successful  shipping  mer- 
chant. .  His  grandfather,  Henry  Lin- 
coln, was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Class  of  1786.  He  fitted  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School.    On  Sept.  1,  1861,  he 
entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  received  his  A.M.  and  M.D.  in 
1864.  He  was  with  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission from  June  to  September,  1862, 
when  he  was  appointed  Acting  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
where  he  served  until  February,  1864, 
when  he  resigned.   For  a  year  he  was 
Resident  Surgeon  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital.  In  June,  1865,  he  was  study- 
ing in  Vienna.  On  his  return  he  began 
practice  in  Brookline.  In  1871  he  was 
again  in  Europe  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  Vienna,  Berlin  and  London. 
In  March,  1872,  he  opened  an  office  in 
Boston,  specializing  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, and  a  dispensary  for  their  treat- 
ment.      About   1880   he   abandoned 
practice  and  devoted  himself  to  writ- 
ing, lecturing,  and  occasionally  teach- 
ing.   He  filled  the  place  of  the  Profes- 
sor of  Latin  in  Hobart  College  in  1880- 
81,  taught  in  the  Military  Academy 
at  Peeksville,  New  York,  and  other 
places,  and  has  given  lectures  in  psy- 
chology, school  hygiene,  and  mental 
diseases.     The  published  list  of  his 


writings  shows  a  wide  range  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  including  articles  on 
geology,  school  architecture,  glacia- 
tion,  and  studies  of  climate.  Recently 
he  has  been  active  in  social  work  in 
the  North  and  West  Ends  in  Boston, 
especially  among  the  Jews.  He  was 
interested  in  the  George  Junior  Re- 
public, which  he  often  visited.  At 
Class  meetings  Lincoln  never  referred 
to  his  interests  or  his  work.  His  ex- 
treme reserve  hid  much  of  his  life 
which  his  death  has  only  partially 
revealed.  He  never  married.  —  Her- 
man Francis  Brashear  was  born  in 
Cincinnati  July  7,  1839,  and  died  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  on  Sept. 
15,  1916,  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  He  was 
the  son  of  Benjamin  F.,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  and  Adeline  L.  (Osborn) 
Brashear,  of  New  Orleans.  He  fitted 
for  College  in  the  private  and  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati.  At  first  he  in- 
tended entering  Dartmouth,  where  he 
had  many  friends,  but  later  decided 
upon  Harvard.  He  joined  the  class  a 
stranger  without  a  single  acquaint- 
ance; but  he  had  the  secret  of  winning 
friends  and  soon  became  not  only  pop- 
ular but  prominent.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  1770,  the  Hasty 
Pudding,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
orator,  and  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  at 
that  time  a  secret  society,  of  the 
Oneida  Boat  Club  which  he  helped  to 
organize,  and  was  one  of  the  marshals 
on  Commencement  Day.  He  received 
his  A.M.  in  1865  and  LL.B.  in  1863 
from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1868 
and  later  to  that  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  In  July,  1861,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the 
Honorable  Bellamy  Storer  and  later 
joined  the  firm  of  Curwen  &  Wright. 
On  the  death  of  the  former  and  the 
appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  bench. 
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he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  businesa. 
In  1872  he  was  active  in  the  Liberal 
Republican  movement,  was  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature  of  1873-74, 
representing  Hamilton  County.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Local 
Bar  Association,  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Historical  Society  and  of  the 
Harvard  University  and  Athletic 
Clubs.  He  was  United  States  Com- 
missioner for  many  years.  In  1908  his 
physician  warned  him  that  it  was  time 
to  rest.  He  closed  his  law  office,  after 
forty  years  of  successful  practice,  but 
retained  some  important  trusts.  He 
removed  first  to  Silverton  and  then 
to  Wooster,  Wayne  County,  Ohio. 
He  was  present  at  the  semicentennial 
of  the  Class  in  1911,  and  at  the  din- 
ner spoke  feelingly  of  the  pleasure 
he  received  in  his  visits  to  the  Col- 
lege and  the  opportunity  given  to 
strengthen  Class  ties.  He  passed  many 
summers  on  the  New  England  sea- 
coast,  at  Martha's  Vineyard  and  at 
Truro  on  Cape  Cod,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  cool  but  not  too  bracing  sea  air. 
In  1915  he  attempted  to  come  East 
but  only  reached  the  Essie  Highlands 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  found  him- 
self too  weak  to  continue  the  journey 
and  returned  to  Wooster.  He  greatly 
valued  letters  from  his  classmates, 
which  he  kept  at  his  side  and  fre- 
quently read  but  was  too  weak  to  an- 
swer. Insomnia  added  to  his  distress, 
he  frequently  was  dressed  at  night  and 
sought  relief  by  sitting  in  the  open  air. 
After  such  an  outing,  sitting  in  the 
moonlight  with  his  wife,  he  returned 
to  his  comfortable  chair  and  sank  Into 
a  sleep  from  which  there  was  no  awak- 
ening. Brashear  was  a  man  of  rare 
intelligence  and  culture  and  of  high 
ideab,  which  brought  him  the  esteem 
and  regard  of  the  community  —  his 
deliberative  temperament  secured  the 


confidence  of  clients,  and  his  warm, 
generous  and  unselfish  nature  made 
him  the  best  of  friends.  He  married 
March  5, 1884,  Miss  Alice  Parker  who 
survives  him.   They  had  no  children. 

1862. 
Chablbs  p.  Wasi,  See., 
52  Allerton  St.,  Broakfine. 
The  following,  from  an  old  diary, 
is  of  interest  as  showing  that  the  stu- 
dents sixty-six  years  ago  were  ready 
to  take  their  part  in  political  events: 
"  At  the  solicitation  of  Charles  C. 
Soule,  of  Brookline,  about  thirty  stu- 
dents accepted  an  invitation  to  join 
a  Bell  and  Everett  torch-light  parade 
in  that  town,  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, September  18,  1860.  Among  the 
participants  were  W.  E.  Copeland,  *60; 
Fay,  Beard,  Folsom,  Fiske,  Gilbert, 
Hedge,  Nichols,  H.  M.  Rogers,  J.  S. 
Reed,  Sawtell,  Skinner,  Soule  and 
Ticknor,  '62;  Grew,  Mason,  Pingree 
and  Waters,  '68.  They  left  Cambridge 
in  omnibuses,  '  (alas  for  the  obsolete 
vehicle!),'  about  6.30  p.m.  and  rode  to 
Brookline,  joining  the  Bell  and  Ever- 
ett Club  of  that  place  and  marched  to 
Roxbury,  there  taking  cars  to  Ded- 
ham  where  they  paraded  and  took 
part  in  a  rally.  Upon  the  return  trip 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  with 
refreshments  and  cigars  by  a  Mr. 
Blaney,  of  Brookline,  and  in  hacks 
and  barouches  the  students  reached 
Cambridge  on  Wednesday  morning  at 
quarter  past  two  o'clock."  The  Diar- 
ist says  that  not  many  attended 
prayers  that  morning  —  H.M.R,  — 
Winthrop  Sargent,  A.B.  1862,  LL.B. 
1864,  died  at  Northeast  Harbor,  Me., 
Sept.  7,  1916.  The  eldest  child  of 
Henry  Winthrop  (Harv.  1830)  and 
Caroline  Olmsted  Sargent,  he  was 
bom  in  New  York  City,  at  3  College 
Place,  on  April  8,  1840.    In  1841  his 
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parents  moved  to  Fishkill  Landing,  on 
the  Hudson,  to  "  Wodenethe,"  which 
Mr.  Sargent  the  elder  made  into  a 
charming  estate,  of  the  naturalistic 
EngUsh  style,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend 
and  neighbor  the  celebrated  Downing, 
to  whose  Theory  and  Praetiee  of  Land- 
Mcape  Gardening  (6th  edition)  he  added 
a  supplement  on  "  Wodenethe."  Thus, 
having  spent  all  his  life  there,  Winthrop 
the  younger  left  the  place,  beautified 
and  adorned  with  the  rarest  of  trees, 
a  memorial  of  his  loving  care  through 
half  a  century,  as  he  left  to  the  town  — 
now  the  city  of  Beacon  —  its  church 
and  beautifully  planted  garden  a  last- 
ing memorial  of  his  labor  and  his  faith. 
Returning  home  from  Harvard  in  his 
junior  year,  he  met  the  misfortune  of 
his  life  in  a  violent  attack  of  lead- 
poisoning,  which  prevented,  to  his 
lifelong  regret,  his  taking  part  in  the 
Civil  War.  Some  years  later,  cured  at 
St  Catharine's  Sanatorium  in  Can- 
ada, he  received  his  A.B.  degree.  In 
1864  he  graduated  from  the  Law 
School  and  then  traveled  for  three 
years  in  Europe.  On  his  return,  local 
a£Fair8  claimed  his  attention  and  there, 
in  the  twin  villages  of  Fishkill  Land- 
ing and  Matteawan,  it  is  no  mere 
phrase  to  say  that  for  fifty  years  his 
life  was  like  a  beacon  of  civilisation,  a 
steady  light  of  Christian  kindliness. 
His  time  he  gave  to  his  neighbors  and 
his  church,  not  to  the  making  of  money 
nor  of  books;  his  kindly  presence  to 
his  home;  such  a  life  of  all  lives  is  in 
our  restless  land  most  welcome  and 
most  rare.  Primarily  his  interest  cen- 
tred in  St.  Luke's  Church,  erected  by 
his  father  and  maintained  by  his  care; 
every  rare  tree  or  shrub  that  went  to 
''Wodenethe"  had  its  fellow  in  the 
church  grounds.  He  served  as  vestry- 
man, as  senior  warden,  teacher  in  the 
Bible  dass,  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 


day School.  He  was  President  of  the 
Howland  Library,  Matteawan,  and  of 
the  Highland  Hospital,  director  in  the 
local  bank,  patron  of  the  local  mili- 
tary company  that  bore  his  name.  It 
is  fruitless  to  appraise  such  a  life  in  the 
usual  terms  of  achievement.  It  was 
indeed  a  school  of  the  humanities.  A 
good  Shakespearean  scholar,  of  broad 
and  ripe  culture,  it  was  his  gentleness, 
his  unfailing  humor,  his  rare  person- 
ality that  most  endeared  him  to  high 
and  low  —  a  brave  life,  though  led  in 
the  shade.  The  writer  never  will  for- 
get coming  to  "  Wodenethe,"  one 
afternoon,  with  an  Englishman  of  a 
wel]-known  family  who  had  passed 
most  of  his  life  in  New  York.  His  as- 
tonishment at  meeting  such  a  figure 
at  a  brief  day's  ride  from  the  great  city 
would  have  been  amusing  had  it  not 
been,  still  more,  suggestive.  "  I  did 
not  know  such  a  man  existed  here," 
he  kept  saying;  "  I  did  not  know  they 
still  could  be  found  —  here  in  Amer- 
ica! "  Mr.  Sargent  loved  little  chil- 
dren; the  lit^e  girls  in  the  Sargent 
Industrial  School  wrote  of  him,  years 
since,  as  "  the  laughter-maker";  and 
it  well  described  him.  This  great 
school,  founded  and  supported  by  his 
wife,  is  to  teach  domestic  science  to 
young  girls  and  the  finest  of  all  the 
arts  —  that  of  home-building.  Its 
graduates  are  already  numbered  by 
thousands;  and  in  it  he  took  contin- 
ual interest.  In  America  such  long- 
continued  service  in  one  spot  is  rare. 
He  served  in  the  Highland  Hospital 
£5  years;  as  president  of  the  Howland 
Library,  31  years;  as  vestryman  and 
warden  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  51  years. 
As  at  "  Wodenethe  "  we  feel,  "  Here 
the  face  of  Nature  has  been  touched 
by  a  loving  hand,"  so  may  not  we  feel, 
in  a  less  visible  way,  through  all  that 
neighborhood  the  touch,  the  imprint. 
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left  there  by  a  loving  heart.  On  the 
day  of  his  funeral  business  was  sus- 
pended in  the  city  of  Beacon;  many 
hundreds  of  the  scholars  and  alumnse 
of  the  Sargent  Industrial  School  at- 
tended the  services,  many  more  of  the 
graduates,  already  numbered  by  thou- 
sands, wrote  letters.  The  school  will 
continue  to  be  a  focus  of  civilisation 
in  the  domestic  arts,  a  centre  for  home- 
building  much  needed  in  our  crude 
industrial  life;  and  bids  fair  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  many  similar  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Sargent  was  married  in 
187S  to  Aimfe,  second  daughter  of 
Benjamin  S.  and  Annie  Bigelow 
(Lawrence)  Rotch,  of  Boston,  who 
survives  him.  —  F.  J.  Stimson,  '76. 

186S. 
C.  H.  Dsanrr,  See,, 
23  Gentrml  St..  Boston. 
Elias  Hutchins  Marston,  son  of 
Edwin  Otis  and  Hannah  Knowlton 
(Batchelder)  Marston,  was  born  in 
North  Hampton,  N.H.,  Aug.  21, 1843. 
He  died  at  Somerville,  Sept.  24, 1016. 
When  he  was  a  small  boy  the  family 
came  to  Boston  to  live,  and  he  at- 
tended the  Phillips  Grammar  School 
in  the  West  End.  He  afterwards  fitted 
for  College  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, and  entered  the  Class  of  1863  at 
Harvard  in  the  Sophomore  year.  He 
left  College  at  the  end  of  the  Sopho- 
more year  to  enlist  in  the  army,  and 
went  to  the  front  as  a  private  in  the 
Fifth  New  Hampshire  Regiment  of 
Volunteers.  This  regiment  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  Oct.  22,  1861. 
With  it  Marston  moved  out  to  the 
Rappahannock  in  the  spring  of  1862; 
went  to  the  Peninsula  with  Gen. 
McClellan;  served  at  Antietam,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville,  and  Get- 
tysburg. Depleted  by  the  casualties  of 
war  to  80  rifles,  the  regiment  was  sent 


to  Concord,  N.H.,  to  be  recruited  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Having  by 
various  promotions  risen  to  be  ser- 
geant-major, May  10,  1863,  he  was 
now  selected,  July  1,  1863,  to  be  adju- 
tant of  the  reorganized  regiment.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1863  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment  was  at  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  but 
was  sent  to  the  front  in  1864  just  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  attack  on  Cold 
Harbor.  Marston  was  wounded  in 
that  battle,  and  although  he  rejoined 
his  regiment  in  August,  he  was  again 
forced  into  hospital,  as  the  injury  re- 
fused to  heal,  and  he  obtained  his  dis- 
charge in  October,  1864,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years*  service.  After 
leaving  the  army  he  was  employed  as 
a  teacher  in  the  Phillips  Grammar 
School,  Boston,  from  which  he  him- 
self had  graduated  in  1856,  —  from 
1864  to  1869  as  usher;  from  1869  to 
1882  as  sub-master;  from  Sept.  1, 
1882,  as  master,  retiring  with  that 
title  under  the  rules  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  70  years,  Aug.  31,  1913, 
after  a  service  of  48  years  and  9 
months.  Marston's  death  came  sud- 
denly, as  he  was  taking  part  in  serv- 
ices held  over  a  dead  comrade.  Dr. 
Sanford  Hanscom,  in  Grace  Baptist 
Church,  East  Somerville.  Having,  as 
chaplain  of  a  Grand  Army  post,  just 
finished  his  share  of  the  ritual,  a 
quartet  began  softly  to  sing,  "  The 
long  day  closes,"  when  Marston  sank 
to  the  floor,  and  was  carried  by  those 
near  him  to  an  anteroom,  almost  un- 
observed by  the  congregation,  and 
there,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  died  with- 
out regaining  consciousness.  Mars- 
ton's  funeral  took  place  Sept.  27, 
at  the  Winter  Hill  Congregational 
Church,  Somerville,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  gathering  of  friends  and 
associates,    which   included   teachers 
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and  representatives  of  many  classes  of 
the  Phillips  Grammar  School,  also 
many  other  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  from  Boston,  Somerville, 
and  other  places,  and  large  delega- 
tions <^  Grand  Army  posts.  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Noyes,  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  officiated  at  the  service,  and 
delivered  a  feeling  and  well-deserved 
tribate  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
Marston  received  the  degree  of  A.B. 
from  Harvard  College  in  1881,  as  of 
the  Class  of  1868.  He  was  married,  in 
1866,  to  Julia  Maria  Stevens.  She 
died  in  1871.  He  was  again  married, 
in  1878,  to  Emily  Maria  Parks,  of 
Phippsburg,  Me.,  who,  with  a  daugh- 
ter, survives  him.  —  'V^niliam  Gibson 
Field,  son  of  Cridland  Crocker  and 
Susannah  (Freeman)  Field,  was  bom 
in  Easton,  Pa.,  Oct.  25, 1841.  He  died 
in  Enfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  4,  1916.  He 
fitted  for  College  at  the  Easton  High 
School.  He  was  graduated  at  Lafay- 
ette College,  Pa.,  in  1862,  and  entered 
the  Class  of  1868  at  Harvard  at  the 
beginning  of  its  Senior  year.  After 
graduation  he  studied  law  at  the  Law 
School  in  Cambridge  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  then  returned  to  Easton  Jan. 
18,  1865,  and  entered  the  office  of  the 
late  ex-Gov.  Reeder  and  Henry  Green. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Nov.  21,  1865,  and  opened 
an  office  in  Easton.  He  became  con- 
nected with  many  social  and  literary 
societies  of  the  neighborhood,  and  de- 
livered several  addresses.  In  1872  he 
wrote  for  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Time* 
for  a  few  months,  and  in  ,1873  started 
a  daily  paper  in  Easton.  In  1883  he 
was  elected  to  represent  the  4th  Ward 
of  Easton  in  the  Board  of  Control, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  re- 
signed in  1887,  being  then  about  to 
leave  Easton.  He  moved  to  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  in  1887,  was  admitted  to  the 


N.Y.  bar  in  1888.  In  1897  he  went  to 
live  at  Enfield,  Conn.;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Connecticut  in  1903.  He 
lived  at  Enfield  the  rest  of  his  life,  de- 
voting himself  more  or  less  to  law  and 
literature,  in  an  old  colonial  house 
built  by  his  wife's  ancestor,  Ephraim 
Pease,  in  1769.  He  was  married,  Oct. 
25,  1887,  by  our  classmate  Bishop,  in 
Springfield,  to  Edna  M.  Potter,  of 
Suffield,  Conn.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Simeon  T.  and  Mary  (Ives)  Potter,  of 
Enfield,  Conn,  who  survives  him. 

1866. 
C.  E.  Stbatton,  8ee,t 
70  State  St..  Boston. 
R.  S.  Peabody  has  become  again  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners.  —  John  Jacob  Loody 
for  many  years  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Weymouth,  was  the  only  son  of  Hon. 
John  White  Loud  and  Sarah  Hum- 
phrey (Blanchard)  Loud,  and  was 
bom  in  Weymouth  Nov.  2,  1844.  He 
prepared  for  College  at  the  Weymouth 
High  School.  After  graduation  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Boston  in  1872.  He  became 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Weymouth,  and  upon 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  in  1874, 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as 
cashier.  He  continued  in  this  position 
until  1895  when  he  resigned  because 
of  ill  health.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  Congregational  Church  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Braintree,  and  a  valuable 
helper  in  the  mid-week  prayer  meet- 
ings. For  24  years  he  was  the  choir 
director  of  the  church  and  also  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  parish.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Weymouth  Historical 
Society.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of 
Derby  Academy  of  Hingham,  and  of 
the  Weymouth  Savings  Bank,  trustee. 
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clerk,  and  treasurer  of  the  Tufts  Li- 
brary, and  president  of  the  Old  Home 
Week  Association.  At  the  launching 
of  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Latin 
renee,  the  first  of  the  vessels  built  by 
the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co., 
on  Nov.  7,  1000,  Mr.  Loud  made  a 
stirring  address,  designating  this  ves- 
sel as  the  "  Kit  Carson  of  the  Ocean/' 
In  1872  Mr.  Loud  married  Emily 
Keith  Vickery,  who  died  in  1918. 
They  had  eight  children,  of  whom  six 
are  li  ving  Jf  our  sons  and  two  daughters. 
—  By  the  will  of  the  late  Morris  Long- 
streth.  Harvard  University  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
are  made  his  residuary  legatees.  There 
is  hope  that  the  University  will  receive 
from  $20,000  to  $25,000  from  thb 
bequest. 

1867. 
J.  R.  Cabrbt,  See.^ 
79  Milk  St.,  Boston. 
Dr.  Ernest  Watson  Cashing,  founder 
of  the  Cushing  Hospital  on  Parker 
Hill,  Roxbury,  died  there  on  Oct.  22, 
1916.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  abdominal 
surgery  and  had  had  wide  experience 
both  as  surgeon  and  writer.  Dr.  Cush- 
ing was  born  in  Boston  69  years  ago 
and  prepared  for  Harvard  at  Chauncy 
HaU  School.  He  was  graduated  from 
College  in  1867,  and  afterwards  spent 
two  years  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  then  entered  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Colum- 
bia University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1871.  He  was  given  an 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Tufts 
College  in  1894.  In  his  early  work 
Dr.  Cushing  had  specialised  on  dis- 
eases of  the  nose  and  throat.  When 
studying  in  Vienna  in  1878  he  married 
Maria  von  Ralenowsky.  While  abroad 
he  worked  with  and  assisted  Dr.  Au- 
gust Martin  at  Berlin,  foremost  in  the 


new  field  of  abdominal  surgery,  a  field 
in  which  work  was  made  possible  by 
the  practice  of  antisepsis  instituted  by 
Lister  and  his  pupils.  Dr.  Cushing,  on 
his  return  to  America,  associated  him- 
self with  the  newly  established  Mur- 
doch Hospital,  where  some  of  the 
earliest  successful  work  in  abdominal 
surgery  in  this  country  was  carried 
out.  He  became  editor  of  the  Annals 
of  Gynacology  and  Pediatry  in  1887. 
In  1890  he  translated  Martin's  Dis- 
eases of  Women,  illustrating  it  with 
original  photographs  and  applying  for 
the  first  time  the  newly  discovered 
half-tone  process  to  micro-photog- 
raphy, in  which  he  was  a  pioneer. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  later 
surgeon  for  more  than  20  years  to  the 
Woman's  Charity  Club  Hospital,  now 
the  Massachusetts  Woman's  Hospital 
and  at  the  inception  of  this  hospital  it 
was  he  and  the  late  Mrs.  Micah  Dyer 
who  secured  the  first  $25,000  with 
which  to  begin.  He  was  professor  of 
gynaecology  and  abdominal  surgery 
at  Tufts  College  Medical  School  from 
its  beginning,  becoming  Professor 
Emeritus  on  his  retirement  four  years 
ago.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  of  the  Amer- 
ican Gynecological  Association  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgery.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Robert  Brigham  Hospital  from  its  in- 
ception. He  was  master  of  eight  lan- 
guages, having  taken  up  modern 
Greek  only  within  three  years.  He 
had  an  amazing  memory  and  could 
produce  an  apt  quotation  for  any  sit- 
uation which  might  arise.  His  wife 
and  five  daughters,  Elsie,  wife  of 
Stephen  W.  Sleeper,  Olga,  wife  of  Dr. 
Timothy  Leary,  Magdalen,  Helen » and 
Margot,  wife  of  William  G.  Rueter. 
survive  him. 
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1869. 
T.  P.  Bbal,  See,, 
Second  National  Bank,  Boston. 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Waloott,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  said,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Moseley  Memorial 
Building  on  Monday,  Oct.  16:  "  The 
building  is  erected  in  memory  of 
WiUiam  Oxnard  Moseley,  a  graduate 
of  EUirvard  College  with  the  Class  of 
'69,  and  of  its  Medical  School,  who 
was  an  honor  officer  in  the  Medical 
School  in  1877  and  1878.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  during  his  summer  vaca- 
tion in  Switserland,  he  met  with  a 
fatal  accident  in  his  descent  from  the 
Matterhorn.  This  building  is  erected 
in  his  memory  by  the  surviving  trus- 
tee, Charles  W.  Moseley,  a  cousin  of 
William  O.  Moseley,  from  property 
left  by  the  father  of  Dr.  William  O. 
Moseley." 

1870. 

T.  B.  TicKNOB,  See,, 

8  Ransom  Road,  Newton  Centra. 

S.  Sidney  Smith  has  removed  his 

law  office  to  14  Wall  St.,  New  York 

City,  where  he  is  associated  with  Wing 

and  Russell  as  counsel. 

1874. 

C.  S.  Penhallow,  See., 
803  Sean  Bids..  Boston. 

Hosea  Ballou  Morse  has  received 
from  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  its  order  of  the  Chia  Ho, 
Third  Class.  Chia  Ho  means  "  Abun- 
dant Harvest "  (in  the  French  they 
call  it  the  order  of  the  Epi  d'Or),  re- 
ferring to  the  harvest  of  reform  which 
the  downfall  of  the  Empire  is  to  enable 
China  to  carry  into  effect.  —  Rev. 
Joel  Marvin  Leonard  died  Aug.  7, 
1916,  at  his  summer  home  in  Friend- 
ship, Me.  He  was  born  in  Potsdam, 
N.Y.,  July  31, 1852.  After  graduation 


he  attended  the  School  of  Theology* 
Boston  University,  receiving  his  de- 
gree of  B.D.  in  1877.  He  was  sU- 
tioned  over  many  churches  in  New 
England,  was  appointed  delegate  to 
state  and  national  conventions;  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Boston  Missionary  and 
Church  Extension  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi,  treas- 
urer of  the  New  England  Conference, 
and  trustee  of  Boston  University.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
Boston  University  in  1887;  D.D.  from 
Wesleyan  University  in  1902.  —  Otis 
Osgood  Ordway,  a  temporary  mem- 
ber, died  in  Center  Sandwich,  N.H., 
Aug.  11,  where  he  held  the  pastorate 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  born 
in  Hamilton,  Oct.  80, 1845,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  University  in  1874 
with  a  degree  of  A.B.  In  1888  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M. 

1875. 

Hon.  Wabben  A.  Rebd,  See,, 
Brockton,  Mass. 
Dr.  Morton  Prince  presented  to 
President  Poincar^  the  address  to  the 
people  of  the  Allied  Nations  signed  by 
500  Americans.  On  Oct.  20  a  luncheon 
was  given  to  Dr.  Prince  at  which  the 
Government  and  all  important  French 
societies  were  represented.  The  Amer- 
ican aviators  in  the  French  Army 
all  of  whom  appeared  in  uniform, 
were  enthusiastically  applauded.  Dr. 
Prince  in  his  speech  said  that  he  was 
proud  that  his  family  had  given  one 
man  (Norman  Prince,  '08)  to  die  in  the 
French  army. 

1876. 

E.  H.  Haboino,  See,, 
6  Beaoon  St.,  Boston. 
The  members  and  ex-members  of 
St.  James's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Rox- 
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bury,  gave  a  complimentary  dinner, 
recently,  at  the  Boston  City  Club,  to 
John  Franklin  Botume,  who  was  for 
many  years  the  choirmaster  of  the 
church,  and  has  just  retired.  —  Wil- 
liam M.  Kendall  has  been  appointed 
one  of  the  three  new  members  of  the 
National  Commbsion  of  Fine  Arts, 
established  by  act  of  Congress,  in  May, 
1010,  the  others  being  Charles  A. 
Piatt  and  J.  Alden  Weir. 

1879. 
Rev.  Edward  Hale,  See., 
5  Circuit  Road,  Chestnut  Hill. 
G.  Hoadly  was  elected  president  of 
the  Cincinnati  Bar  Association  Oct. 
17.  —  Room  number  tO  at  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Boston  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Class  and  is  to  be  known 
as  the   Seventy-Nine   Room.      Any 
Class  pictures  or  other  Class  memora- 
bilia which  members  of  the  Class  can 
spare  to  add  to  the  interest  of  tho 
room  will  be  most  welcome. 

1880. 
John  Woodbury,  Sec., 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boeton. 
Robert  Bacon  was  a  candidate  in 
the  New  York  State  primaries  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator.  Al- 
though he  entered  the  contest  at  a  late 
day,  he  received  a  very  large  vote,  but 
was  not  selected.  —  Arthur  Hale,  on 
May  17  last,  resigned  his  positions  as 
chairman  of  various  committees  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  to  be- 
come the  chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committee  of  the  Coal  Operators' 
Association  of  Central  West  Virginia, 
which  is  composed  of  about  thirty 
coal-mining  companies  of  that  State. 
His  address  is  Continental  Building, 
Baltimore,!  Md.  —  Francis  B.  Keene 
b  now  United  States  Consul-General 
of  Switzerland  and  his  offices  are  at 


Zurich.  From  several  sources  has 
come  mention  of  his  usefulness  and 
effectiveness  during  the  European 
War.  —  The  firm  of  Perry,  Coflin  & 
Burr,  of  which  Arthur  Perry  was  the 
senior  member,  has  been  dissolved, 
and  Perry  has  formed  a  new  firm  with 
his  two  sons  for  dealing  in  the  same 
class  of  securities,  as  were  dealt  in  by 
the  former  firm,  with  offices  in  the 
Equitable  Building  in  Boston. — 
Charles  E.  Fish  was  born  at  Cotuit, 
on  May  86,  1854.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Coleman  and  Lavarah  Ann 
(Hardy)  Fish.  He  prepared  at  Phil- 
lips Academy  in  Andover,  and  entered 
Harvard  College  in  September,  1874. 
At  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year  he 
left  College  to  become  principal  of  the 
Edward  Little  High  School  in  Auburn, 
Me.  He  remained  there  four  years 
when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  Class  of 
1880  in  the  Senicn'  year,  graduating 
with  the  Class.  After  graduation  he 
was  principal  of  the  Chicopee  High 
School  for  five  years.  He  then  opened 
a  private  school  for  boys,  which  he 
carried  on  for  several  years.  From 
June,  1890,  to  June,  1895,  he  was 
principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
He  then  became  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  and 
later  at  Amesbury,  which  latter  posi- 
tion he  held  until  last  spring.  Fish 
was  married  in  December,  1878,  to 
Miss  Mellie  Rowe  and  they  had  five 
children,  four  daughters  and  one  son. 
The  recent  death  of  his  son  was  a 
severe  shock  to  Fish  and  probably 
affected  the  condition  of  his  health. 
On  the  evening  of  Oct.  23,  while  ad- 
dressing a  public  meeting  in  Amesbury 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension,  in 
which  his  branch  was  the  study  of 
English,  he  was  stricken  with  a  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  and  died  almost  im- 
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mediately.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  four  daughters.  —  Edward 
Kane  Clarke  was  born  at  San  Fran- 
cisco^ Cal.,  on  June  20,  1858,  the 
son  of  Jeremiah  and  Charlotte  Field 
(Kane)  Clarke.  He  prepared  for  Col- 
lege at  schools  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  He  entered  Harvard  with 
the  Class  of  1880,  but  left  at  the  end 
of  the  Freshman  year.  After  leaving 
College  he  was  engaged  in  business 
in  California  and  for  a  time  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  He  had,  however,  made  his 
home  in  Europe  for  many  years,  mak- 
ing occasional  visits  to  this  country. 
He  was  married  in  1904  to  Bertha 
Montaudon,  a  native  of  France,  and 
their  son,  Gerald,  was  born  the  follow- 
ing year.  Announcement  has  been 
received  of  Clarke's  death  at  his  home 
at  Neuilly-sur-Seine  on  Sept.  29, 1916. 
His  widow  and  son  survive  him. 

1882. 

H.  W.  CuimiNGHAM,  See., 
89  State  St..  Boflton. 
Jolm  Pomeroy  Dabney,  a  tempo- 
rary member  of  the  Class,  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy  in  Chicago  on  Oct. 
8,  1916.  The  son  of  John  Pomeroy 
and  Sarah  Hickling  (Webster)  Dab- 
ney,  he  was  bom  March  1,  1858,  in 
Fayal,  Asores  Islands,  where  his  fam- 
ily had  been  located  for  three  genera- 
tions as  merchants  and  American  con- 
suls. He  was  fitted  for  College  at  the 
private  school  of  Joshua  Kendall,  '53, 
in  Cambridge,  where  his  mother  was 
then  living,  and  remained  with  the 
Class  for  a  portion  of  the  Freshman 
year  only.  He  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Taunton  Tack  Co.,  and  was  for 
nearly  twenty  years  an  official  of  this 
company  and  its  successor  the  Atlas 
Tack  Co.,  being  for  much  of  this  time 
their  Western  representative  with  an 
office   in    Chicago.    In    1902  he  re- 


moved to  Seattle  and  became  an  officer 
in  one  of  the  large  public  service  cor- 
porations in  that  city  and  remained 
there  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  married,  Dec.  15,  1902,  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H., '  to  Miss  Josephine 
Mortimer  Carpenter,  daughter  of 
Rear  Admiral  C.  C.  Carpenter,  U.S.N. 

1888. 

Fbbderick  Nichols,  Sse., 
2  Joy  St.,  Boston. 
W.  F.  Kellogg  has  returned  from 
Rio  Janeiro  to  the  United  States,  and 
expects  to  be  established  in  New  York 
City  for  the  next  two  years,  his  ad- 
dress being  at  the  University  Club.  — 
Joseph  "Lee,  as  the  President  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Associ- 
ation of  America,  was  honored  by  the 
Recreation  Congress,  held  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  on  October  5.  A 
bronze  figure,  representing  a  youth 
starting  on  the  race  of  life,  with  the 
names  of  the  many  donors  engraved 
upon  the  base,  was  presented  to  him 
in  grateful  appreciation  of  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  sane  and  healthful  recrea- 
tion for  the  children  of  America.  — 
Edward  Kent  died  suddenly  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  on  July  SO,  while  returning 
to  his  Arizona  home  after  his  annual 
visit  in  the  East.  The  son  of  Edward 
Kent,  '29,  and  Abby  (Rockwood) 
Kent,  he  was  born  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
Aug.  8, 1862,  and  prepared  for  College 
at  Adams  Academy.  His  father  was 
the  Governor  Kent  of  Maine  who  was 
elected  in  the  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too"  Campaign  of  1841,  and  his  early 
home  was  in  Bangor.  While  at  Har- 
vard he  was  a  well-known  football 
enthusiast,  playing  half-back  on  his 
Freshman  Eleven,  and  half-back  and 
three-quarter-back  on  the  University 
Eleven,  in  his  Sophomore  and  Junior 
years.      After   graduation   he  spent 
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nearly  a  year  in  Germany,  hearing 
lectures  at  the  Berlin  and  G5ttingen 
Universities,  and  then,  after  a  few 
months  of  travel,  returned  and  entered 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  the  fall 
of  1886  he  went  to  New  York  City, 
and  became  a  student  in  the  office  of 
Carter,  Hornblower  &  Byrne,  at  the 
same  time  attending  lectures  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1887.  Then  he  entered  the 
office  of  Butler,  Stillman  &  Hubbard, 
was  admitted  to  the  firm  on  Jan.  1, 
1898,  and  continued  with  them  until 
1897,  when  the  condition  of  his  health 
compeUed  a  removal  to  Denver,  Col. 
Here  he  attracted  the  notice  and  won 
the  friendship  of  President  Roosevelt, 
who  appointed  him  on  March  fSl,  1908, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  then  Territory  of 
Arizona,  and  he  then  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  Phcenix  in  that  State.  He 
was  reappointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  1906,  and  by  President  Taft  in 
1910;  and,  upon  the  entrance  of  Ari- 
zona into  Statehood,  his  office  was 
abolished,  and  he  took  up  the  practice 
of  law  in  Phoenix,  where  he  continued 
busy  and  happy  until  his  death.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Territorial  Library,  commis- 
sioner from  Arizona  on  Uniformity  of 
State  Legislation,  presidential  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Congress  of 
Jurists,  president  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Arizona,  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  of  the  bar  associ- 
ations of  the  City  of  New  York,  of 
Colorado,  and  of  Arizona,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Arizona  delegation  to  the 
last  National  Convention  at  Chicago. 
In  May,  1915,  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  He  was  married,  Sept.  14, 
1893,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Edith 
Chadwick,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Hoffman)   Chadwick,  of  Baltimore, 


Md.  A  friend  writes  of  him:  "  He  was 
a  great  Chief  Justice.  In  the  lajring  of 
the  foundations  of  the  new  State,  soon 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  he  had 
an  opportunity  that  could  not  have 
been  afforded  him  in  an  older  com- 
monwealth. He  identified  himself  with 
all  the  varied  interests  of  Arizona,  and 
became  one  of  its  foremost  dtisens. 
His  genius  for  friendship  drew  to  him 
the  affections  of  all  classes  of  men. 
When  a  change  in  the  political  affairs 
of  Arizona  brought  to  a  close  his  judi- 
cial career,  he  once  more  took  up  the 
practice  of  the  law  and  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  State  bar."   He  was 
buried  in  the  family  lot  at  Mt.  Auburn 
in   Cambridge,  sixteen  of  his  Class- 
mates being  present;  and,  at  the  same 
hour,  memorial  services  were  held  at 
Phoenix  by  the  Bar  Association  and 
the  Vestry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cathedral,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  cities  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  and 
many  smaller  places  where  he  was 
known  and  loved,  testified  to  their 
sense  of  loss  by  closing  the  public 
offices   in   State   House,    University* 
Court  House,  and  City  Hall,  and  flags 
floated  at  half-mast  on  public  and  busi- 
ness buildings.  In  the  death  of  Edward 
Kent  we  have  suffered  one  of  our  most 
grievous  losses.    His  love  for  his  Col- 
lege and  his  affection  for  his  brothers 
of  '83,  had  increased  with  the  years; 
and  the  charm  of  his  wit  and  gaiety, 
his  friendliness  and  eloquence,  made 
his  presence  at  our  reunions  a  deep  and 
lasting  pleasure. 

1884. 
T.  K.  Cummins,  See., 
70  Bute  St..  Boston. 
T.  M.  Osborne  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  Warden  of  Sing-Sing  Prison. 
—  FrankUn  Haven  Clark  died  in  Den- 
ver, Col.,  on  Aug.  29,  1916.    He  was 
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born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  March  17, 
1868,  the  son  of  EUphalet  Mackenzie 
and  Fannie  Clark  (Bradford)  Churk. 
He  prepared  for  College  at  Cambridge 
Bigh  School  and  Adams  Academy, 
Quincy.    While  in  College  he  played 
half-back  on  the  Freshman  football 
team,  of  which  he  was  secretary  and 
treasurer.      During  Sophomore  and 
Junior  years  he  played  half-back  on 
the  University  football  team  and  in 
the  Senior  year  was  treasurer  and 
manager  of  that  organisation.   After 
leaving  College  he  entered  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  in   1888.     After  studying 
abroad  for  two  years,  he  went  to  De- 
troit, where  he  lived  for  several  years. 
In  1895  he  went  to  Japan  where,  with 
the  exception  of  some  traveling,  he 
Kved  until  1899,  when  he  returned  to 
Detroit,  which  was  his  principal  place 
of  residence  from  that  time  until  his 
death.    He  passed  many  summers  in 
Cataumet.    He  had  been  in  delicate 
health  for  a  great  many  years  and  de- 
voted most  of  his  time  to  traveling, 
having  visited  almost  every  part  of 
the  world,  including  many  remote  re- 
gions rarely  visited  by  travelers.    He 
was  married  in  Baltimore,  on  Nov.  14, 
1888,  to  Mattie  Lindsay,  daughter  of 
Richard   Lowndes  and  Sally   Magee 
(Warwick)   Poor  of  Baltimore,   who 
survives  him,  together  with  three  sons, 

—  Franklin  Haven  Clark,  Jr.;  John 
Warwick  Clark,  at  present  with  the 
American  Ambulance  Corps  in  France; 
Richard  Bradford  Clark;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Marion  Lindsay  Clark  Reed. 

—  Charles  Merritt  Field  died  on  Sept. 
26,  1916,  in  South  Nor  walk.  Conn. 
He  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on 
Dec.  29,  1860,  the  son  of  Charles  Mer- 
ritt and  Anna  (Cromwell)  Field.  He 
prepared  for  College  at  the  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  at  Swarth- 


more  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  After 
graduating  with  the  Class,  he  was  at 
one  time  in  the  publishing  business  in 
New  York,  but  from  the  year  1890  he 
was  associated  with  the  firm  of  Wil- 
letts  &  Co.,  commission  merchants 
dealing  in  hides,  leather,  wool,  whale- 
bone, etc.  He  was  married  in  New 
York  on  Oct.  15, 1896,  to  Anna  Porter, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Coley  and  Caro- 
line Sumner  (Rowland)  Lynes,  who 
survives  him  with  a  son,  Rowland 
Lynes,  and  a  daughter,  Eleanor 
Cromwell. 

1885. 
Hknbt  M.  Wiluamb,  See., 
16  State  St.,  Boston. 
Hon.  S.  E.  MTinslow  was  reelected 
on  Nov.  7  as  Republican  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  4th  Massa- 
chusetts, or  Worcester,  District.  He 
has  been  active  on  the  stump  for  his 
party. —  Eliot  Norton  has  been  active 
in  New  York  in  connection  with  sus- 
taining, by  collecting  funds  and  recruit- 
ing auto  drivers,  the  Norton-Harjes 
ambulance  units  in  France,  of  which 
his  brother,  Richard  Norton,  is  the 
chief. —  The  Eighth  Class  Report 
was  completed  and  distributed  in 
November.  —  Grafton  D.  Cushing 
was  active  in  the  Republican  presi- 
dential campaign.  —  H.  W.  Jones  is 
in  charge  of  the  business  end  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  BuUetin.  —  Hon. 
George  E.  Foss,  of  Chicago,  was  a  can- 
didate for  rejection  to  Congress  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  —  The  name  of 
George  R.  Nutter's  firm  is  now  Dun- 
bar, Nutter  &  McClenen. —  Robert 
S.  Bickford's  present  address  is  care 
of  S.  Goldsmith  &  Co.,  5S  State  St., 
Boston.—  The  will  of  W.  S.  Murphy, 
over  which  a  contest  was  sustained  by 
cousins,  has  been  allowed  by  the  Pro- 
bate   Court   and   considerably    over 
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$40,000  has  been  received  by  Harvard 
College.  —  A  successful  Class  Dinner 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  on  the 
evening  before  Commencement.  — 
Hamilton  Rowan  Curtis  died  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  on  June  9,  1016.  He  was 
the  son  of  Nathaniel  William  Curtis, 
of  the  old  pig  iron  commission  house 
of  N.  &  N.  W.  Curtis,  formerly  on 
Post  Office  Square.  His  mother  was 
Sarah  James  Scull.  He  was  born  in 
Boston  Aug.  25,  1862,  and  prepared 
for  College  under  the  tutorship  of 
C.  H.  Wiswall,  now  of  Noble  k  Green- 
ough's  School.  At  Harvard  he  be- 
longed to  the  Porcellian,  D.K.E., 
Hasty  Pudding,  Institute  of  1770, 
Art,  and  ZeU  Psi  Clubs,  the  St.  Paul's 
Society,  and  was  an  associate  member 
of  the  Pierian  and  Glee  Clubs.  He 
graduated  in  1885  and  for  a  number  of 
years  continued  to  live  in  Boston.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Somerset,  Coun- 
try, and  Longwood  Cricket  Clubs. 
He  was  fond  of  travel  and  went  much 
to  Europe,  which  finally  became  his 
home.  About  1901  he  settled  in  Flor- 
ence, spending  his  winters  in  the  city 
and  his  summers  largely  at  a  villa 
near  Vallombrosa.  He  never  married. 
His  two  brothers,  Nathaniel  and  Philip 
Curtb,  are  now  both  residents  of  New 
York  City.  The  body  was  brought  to 
this  country  and  funeral  services  held 
at  Mt.  Auburn  Chapel,  July  15, 1916. 
—McDonald  Ellis  White  was  the  eld- 
est of  the  three  sons  of  Dr.  James 
Clarke  White  and  Martha  Anna  Ellis. 
He  was  born  in  Boston,  June  11, 1863. 
His  father  for  many  years  was  the  pro- 
fessor of  dermatology  in  Harvard 
University,  and  his  grandfather,  Jon- 
athan Ellis,  was  a  well-known  iron 
merchant  of  Boston.  McDonald 
White  was  educated  chiefly  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boston,  with  final  work 
at  Hopkinson*8  School.  In  College  he 


was  a  member  of  D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pud- 
ding, Advocate,  and  chairman  of  the 
Senior  photographic  committee.  After 
a  short  experience  in  the  wool  business 
he  entered  his  life-work  with  the  pub- 
lishers, Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Books  were  his  hobby,  his  pets.  He 
spent  27  years  in  the  congenial  occu- 
pation of  making  and  selling  them. 
For  ten  years  he  served  in  the  First 
Corps  of  Cadets,  and  at  his  death  was 
secretary  of  its  veteran  association. 
He  served  six  years  on  the  Salem 
School  Committee  and  two  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Salem  Club.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Puritan,  St. 
Botolph,  University,  Harvard,  Union* 
B.A.A.,  Channing,  Salem,  and  East- 
em  Yacht  Clubs.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth F.  (Safford)  Hobbs  Jan.  26, 1895, 
and  she  and  two  of  their  three  children 
survive  him.  He  was  instantly  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  at  Etna, 
Me.,  Oct.  12, 1916.  The  crowded  fun- 
eral service  at  the  North  Unitarian 
Church,  Salem,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  15, 
bore  testimony  to  the  breadth  of  his 
friendships.  —  Edward  Franklin  Weld 
died  at  his  home,  Richmond,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  Sept.  14,  1916.  He  was 
the  son  of  Samuel  Bradlee  Weld  and 
Sophia  Louisa  Burr,  and  was  born  at 
Boston,  Aug.  19,  1864.  He  entered 
College  from  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School  in  1880,  but  waited  a  year  and 
became  a  member  of  '85.  A  long  and 
severe  illness  at  the  end  of  the  Sopho- 
more year  left  him  an  invalid  for  two 
years.  In  1910  he  received  the  A.B. 
out  of  course.  Of  a  scholarly  and  liter- 
ary turn  of  mind,  he  was  destined 
by  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
to  spend  practically  all  his  life  in  the 
business  side  of  railroading.  On  the 
Union  Pacific,  P^e  Marquette,  South- 
ern and  Long  Island  systems,  he 
served  in  turn.     While  in  Omaha  he 
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helped  organize  the  local  Harvard 
Club  and  was  its  first  secretary.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York.  On  Nov.  97,  1895,  he 
married  Emma  L.  Richardson  at  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.  She  and  their  only  child, 
a  daughter,  Constance,  survive  him. 

1886. 
Thob.  THiiBTON  Baldwin,  Beo^ 

77  Fnuddin  St.,  Boeton. 
£.  D.  Codman  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Wilson 
Business  Men's  League  of  Massachu- 
setts. —  A.  P.  Gardner,  Republican, 
was  reldected  to  Congress  from  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  District.  He  has 
represented  the  Essex  District  since 
1908.  —  £.  H.  Nichols  has  been  ap- 
pointed Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  —  G. 
Santayana,  who  has  been  in  England 
ainoe  the  beginning  of  the  war,  living 
at  Oxford,  has  recently  published  a 
volume  entitled  Egotism  in  Oerman 
Phihiophy.  —  G.  Woodbury  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  First  New  Hampshire  District. 

1887. 
Gbo.  p.  Fcbbeb,  See,, 
844  South  Stotion,  Boston. 
Henry  W.  Keyes  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  by  the  Republicans 
of  New  Hampshire.  —  Frank  Demp- 
ster Sherman  died  at  New  York  City 
on  Sept.  16.   A  biographical  note  will 
appear  later. 

1888. 
G.  R.  PuLBiFKB,  See., 
412  BaxTMter'B  Hall  Boeton. 
George  B.  Leighton  has  been  nom- 
inated for  a  Republican  presidential 
elector  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. —  H.  L.  Mason  has  been  elected 
president    of    the    People's    Choral 


Union  of  Boston.  —  E.  R.  Warren's 
address  is  now  22  Chestnut  St.,  Bos- 
ton. 

1889. 
Hon.  Chables  Wabren,  Sec., 
Dept.  of  Justice,  Washincton,  D.C. 
New  addresses:  C.  C.  Batchelder, 
care  of  Mrs.  T.  S.  Woods,  7  Ivy  St., 
Fenway,    Boston;    E.    W.    Hawley, 
525  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Minneap- 
olis,  Minn.  —  An  informal  dinner  of 
the  Class  was   held  at  the   Univer- 
sity Club,  June  21, 1916,  the  following 
43    being    present:    Brewster,   Bun- 
ker, Burdett,  Burr,  Caner,   Coulson, 
Crocker,  Darling,  Durfee,  Dorr,  Far- 
quharson,  Faxon,  Grew,  Hall,  Hatha- 
way, Hight,   Hodges    (W.   T.).  Hol- 
liday,     Jennings,     Joline,     Latimer, 
Maynadier,    Monro,    Moore,  Morse, 
Newell,     Olmsted,     Parker,    Phelps 
(J.  S.),  Potter,  Prescott,  Proctor,  Ray- 
mond, Reynolds,  Richardson  (M.  W.), 
Ropes,  Salstonstall,  Slattery,  Stone, 
Taylor,  Townsend,  Ward,  Weld  (B. 
C).    Darling  presided,  and  particu- 
larly interesting  speeches  were  made 
by  W.  L.  Monro  and  F.  £.  Parker. 
Farquharson    turned    up    from    San 
Francisco  for  the  first  time  in  27  years. 
It  was  voted  that  next  year  the  Class 
have  an  informal  outing  as  well  as 
dinner.   Suggestions  as  to  place,  etc., 
are  in  order.   The  Class  Secretary  at 
the  date  of  the  dinner  was  in  Dawson, 
Yukon  Territory,  and  sent  a  telegram 
to  the   Class  which,   owing  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  telegraph  company, 
was  not  delivered.    At  Hollis  12,  on 
Commencement  Day,  the  following  S8 
were  present:  Bigelow,  Brooks,  Bun- 
ker, Burdett,  Burr,  Caner,  Cogswell, 
Coulson,   Darling,   DeBlois,   Durfee, 
Farquharson,  Goodwin,  Grew,  Hatha- 
way, Hight,  Hodges  (W.  T.),  Holli- 
day,  Jennings,  Joline,  King,  Mayna- 
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dier,  Merrill,  (J.  W.)»  Monro,  Mor- 
gan, Morse,  Newell,  Olmsted,  Parker, 
Perkins.  Perry,  Phelps  (J.  S.),  Ray- 
mond, Ropes,  Saltonstall,  Thayer 
(F.  W.),  Townsend,  Whitney. —C. 
C.  Batchelder  has  resigned  as  delegate 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  started  in  June 
on  an  extensive  tour  in  China,  India, 
and  Japan.  —  S.  R.  Dunham's  son, 
S.  R.  Dunham.  Jr.,  '19,  should  have 
been  included  in  the  list  of  Sons  of  '89 
in  Harvard  College  in  the  Secretary's 
Second  Annual  Bulletin.  —  F.  E. 
Haynes  has  published  Third  Party 
Mooementt  since  the  Civil  War,  with 
special  rrference  to  Jowo,  —  a  study  in 
social  politics  (State  Hist.  Soc.  of 
Iowa,  1916). —  M.  D.  Hull  was  a 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Illinois  in 
the  Republican  primaries,  but  was  de- 
feated. —  R.  Isham  has  built  a  house 
at  SanU  Barbara,  Cal.  —  C.  Warren 
has  written,  in  connection  with  his 
work  as  Assistant  Attorney-Greneral 
of  the  United  States  in  enforcing  the 
neutrality  laws:  **  Memorandum  of 
Law  on  the  Construction  of  Section  10 
of  the  Federal  Penal  Code  ";  "  Mem- 
orandum on  the  History  and  Scope 
of  the  Laws  Prohibiting  Correspon- 
dence with  a  Foreign  Government, 
and  acceptance  of  a  Commission 
to  serve  a  Foreign  State  in  War;" 
Sections  5  and  9,  Federal  Penal 
Code,  —•  FranUin  Eddy  Parker  died 
Sept.  4,  1916,  at  his  former  home  in 
Bay  City,  Mich.  He  was  shot  from  be- 
hind by  footpads  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night  on  Sept.  8,  and  lived  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Parker  was  born 
in  Bangor,  Me.,  Jan.  28,  1867,  son  of 
Edward  Everett  and  Laura  Matilda 
(Eddy)  Parker.  He  prepared  for  Col- 
lege at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  In 
College,  he  was  prominent  in  Class 
affairs  and  in  athletics,  being  secre- 


tary of  the  Class  in  all  four  years, 
treasurer  and  captain  of  the  Class 
crew  in  the  last  three  years.  On  grad- 
uation, after  studying  a  short  time  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  late  Charles  Francis 
Adams  he  took  up  railroading,  and  tor 
five  years  was  connected  with  various 
roads  in  Montana  and  Michigan.  In 
1894,  he  went  into  the  wholesale  lumber 
and  lumber  manufacturing  business, 
in  which  he  remained  until  his  death. 
From  1894  and  1901,  he  was  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  his  corporation, 
and  from  1908  to  1915,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Mershon,  Eddy,  Parker  Co., 
lumber  manufacturers  at  Bay  City 
and  Saginaw,  Mich.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Saginaw  Valley  Lumber 
Dealers'  Association  in  190S-0S,  and 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association  in  1912- 
18,  and  a  trustee  since  1901.  Of  him. 
The  American  Lumberman  wrote  in 
1912,  "  great  success  he  has  attained 
in  the  lumber  industry  ...  in  Ids 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  a  family  that 
for  three  generations  has  led  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lumber  industry." 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Sagi- 
naw and  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Bay  City,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Bay  City,  and  a 
school  trustee.  In  July,  1915,  he  went 
to  Ottawa,  Can.,  to  reside,  becoming 
associated  with  W.  C.  Edwards  ft 
Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  development  of 
timber  and  manufacturing  properties. 
Parker  married  Miss  Mary  Beecher 
Bishop  at  Salt  Lake  City,  UUh,  March 
88,  1892.  His  wife  and  three  children 
survive  —  Mary  Bishop  Parker  (bom 
Aug.  25,  1893;  married  June  80, 1915, 
to  Herbert  SUcy  Smith);  Franklin 
Eddy  Parker,  Jr.,  '18  (bom  Dec.  12, 
1895);  and  Laura  Lorrane  Parker 
(born  Sept.  29,  1900).    Parker's  en< 
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thusiasm  and  his  service  to  the  Class 
can  never  be  forgotten,  his  hearty  fel- 
lowship and  real  devotion  will  be 
sorely  missed  at  Class  meetings.  He 
was  a  genial  comrade;  a  high-minded, 
successful,  representative  American 
business  man;  a  true  Harvard  son;  and 
a  good  citisen. 

1801. 
A.  J.  Gabcbau,  Seo.t 
12  Aahburton  PI.,  Boston. 
By  the  time  this  reaches  the  Class 
the  members  will  have  received  the 
Supplementary  Report.    Let  the  Sec- 
retary know  if  you  have  not  received 
your  copy. 

1892. 
Allbn  R.  Bknnkb,  iSsc., 
Andover. 
Lieut.  Greely  S.  Curtis  was  the 
aeronautical  officer  in  charge  of  the 
flying  at  the  Aeronautical  Station  of 
the  Naval  Militia  at  Mystery  Island, 
Salem  Harbor.  —  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  is 
the  surgeon  in  charge  of  another  rein- 
forcement for  the  Harvard  Surgical 
Unit  which  sailed  from  New  York  on 
Aug.  17  for  service  at  the  front 
in  France.  —  New  addreesM:  G.  F. 
Brown,  '*  Stonebridge,"  Needham; 
H.  K.  Estabrook,  Reservoir  Avenue, 
Chestnut  Hill;  W.  B.  Greenleaf,  Ply- 
mouth, Mich.;  G.  L.  Batchelder,  888 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston;  E.  A. 
Bryant,  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City;  W.  R.  Copeland,  565  Hartford 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  W.  H. 
Gratwick,  1604  Marine  Bank  Build- 
ing, Buffalo,  N.Y.;  R.  Ross  Perry, 
Jr.,  Union  Trust  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  —  R.  M.  Gillespie  is  now 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  An- 
derson, Iselin  &  Anderson,  25  Broad 
Street,  New  York  City.— Louis  F. 
¥iesewetter  has  been  made  vice-presi- 


dent of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  48  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City.  —  James  F. 
Morton,  Jr.,  is  field  secretary  and  lec- 
turer for  tiie  New  York  State  Single 
Tax  League,  68  William  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  Eliot  White  is  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Ossining,  N.Y.; 
address,  7  St.  Paul's  Place,  Ossining, 
N.Y.  —  W.  C.  Forbes  was  president 
of  the  National  Hughes  Alliance,  an 
organization  devised  to  co5rdinate  the 
efforts  of  all  the  supporters  of  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Hughes  who  did  not 
belong  to  or  care  to  work  with  the 
regular  Republican  organization.  — 
Work  on  the  Secretary's  Report  for 
the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  —  Louis  Fletcher 
Berry  died  suddenly  Oct.  5,  1916.  He 
was  born  at  Titusville,  Pa.,  Nov.  24, 
1868,  the  son  of  Gurdon  Sill  and  Eliz- 
abeth Sheffield  (Chase)  Berry.  He 
preoared  for  College  at  the  Cambridge 
Latin  School.  He  attended  Harvard 
CoUege,  1888-91;  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School,  1891-92;  and  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1892-94.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Har- 
vard CoUege  in  1892.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  Congregational  ministry  at 
Groveland,  in  June,  1894,  and  there 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  In  January,  1897;  he 
removed  to  Montclair,  N.J.,  where  he 
became  assistant  to  Dr.  A.  R  Brad- 
ford, pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church.  From  Montclair  he 
came  to  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  to  be  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  (Congregational).  Here  he 
conducted  an  eminently  successful 
pastorate  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  strong  character  and  his  unusually 
winning  social  qualities  made  him 
deeply  beloved  by  all  men  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  From  his  under- 
graduate days  Berry  was   prominent 
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in  the  Class.  His  genial  speeches  and 
songs  were  a  feature  of  the  Class  Re- 
unions that  will  not  be  forgotten  while 
the  Class  lives.  He  was  married  at 
Montclair,  N.J.,  Oct.  10,  1899,  to 
Marion  Love,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
J.  H.  and  Frances  J.  Love,  and  had 
one  child,  Sidney  Love,  born  at  Mont- 
dair,  N  J.,  Dec.  13,  1902. 

1893. 
Samttel  F.  Batchsldeb,  8m., 
721  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 
C.  S.  Butler  has  returned  for  the 
third  time  to  France,  where  he  is 
"  MM^n-Chef  "  at  the  H6piUl  de 
Lamothe,  Villeneuve-sur-Lot,  about 
300  miles  south  of  Paris,  department 
of  Lot-et-Garonne.  —  C.  E.  Cook  has 
been  Director  of  Publicity  for  the 
"  Yale  Pageant "  given  in  the  Yale 
Bowl  in  connection  with  the  Yale- 
New  Haven  Bicentennial,  Oct.  21, 
1916.  —  Darling  has  returned  from 
the  Northern  Aluminum  Co.  of  Lon- 
don and  is  now  located  permanently 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Fearing  is  one 
of  the  air-men  of  the  "  Independent 
Flying  Squad  **  of  Massachusetts*  and 
on  the  committee  in  charge  of  avia- 
tion instruction  at  Marblehead.  He 
has  had  some  exciting  experiences 
aloft.  —  Gade  has  returned  to  Lake 
Forest,  HI.,  having  been  reappointed 
Norwegian  Consul  at  Chicago  under 
the  new  law  creating  a  paid  consular 
service  in  the  United  States.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  successful  e£Forts  toward 
establishing  friendly  relations  between 
the  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes  after 
their  union  was  dissolved  in  1905  he 
4ias  been  created  a  Commander  of  the 
Swedish  Order  of  Vasa  and  a  Knight 
of  the  Norwegian  Order  of  St.  Olaf. 
—  Lincoln  is  at  Urbana,  111.,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  historical  research 
for  the  University  of  Illinois,  arrang- 


ing and  calendaring  several  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts  owned  by  the 
University  that  they  may  be  more 
available  for  student  use.  —  Nutter 
has  been  chairman  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Enrolment  Committee  for  the 
Fort  Terry  Military  Training  Camp 
for  Boys,  at  Plum  Island,  N.Y.,  and 
subsequently  executive   secretary   of 
the  Greater  Boston  Committee  in  the 
Membership  Campaign  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  —  Oliver  is  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  order  to  act  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 
—  Partridge  has  changed  his  address 
from  54  Hollywood  St.  to  2  Downing 
St.,    Worcester.  —  C.    H.    Pierce    is 
special  New  York  representative  of 
the  Oliver  Morosco  Photoplay  Co.  — 
Purington  writes  from   62,    London 
Wall,  "  Am  happy  to  say  that  up  to 
date  my  small  family  are  well  and  lit- 
tle Frank  is  now  starting  to  ask  ques- 
tions which  are  sometimes  hard  to 
answer.  He  is  a  fine  boy,  and  we  have 
now  decided  to  try  the  country  life  for 
awhile,  in  order  to  let  him  see  a  little 
real  life.    Dada  has  become  the  com- 
muter, climbing  the  lone  hill  each  night 
armed  with  the  package  or  packages. 
The  late  mansion  in  Gloucester  Sq. 
has  gone  the  way  of  many  mansions, 
owing  indirectly  to  the  activities  of 
the  malignant  Hun.    But  it  is  not  an 
unmixed  misfortune.   Gone  also  is  the 
taxi-whistle,  the  nocturnal  and  insist- 
ent town-cat,  and  the  ever-thriving  bill 
of  the  West  End  tradesman,  while  in 
place  of  these  the  daffodil,  that  takes 
the  winds  of  March,  etc.,  the  chicken 
ranch,  and  the  woodpile,  whereat  the 
tired  city  man  makes  the  muscle  of 
his   brawny   arm  as  strong  as  iron 
bands.    The  modest  and  unassuming 
address  is  now,  for  a  period  of  six 
months    at    least,    Oxhey   Cottage. 
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Northwood,  Middlesex,  the  same  be- 
ing 18  miles  north-northwest  of  Pica- 
dilly  Circus.  As  business  may  call  the 
entire  family  to  Siberia  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  please  have  all  Class 
literature  addressed  to  my  office  until 
further  notice.  That  business  domi- 
cile on  the  ancient  Roman  wall  of  Lon- 
don, although  not  immutable,  is  per- 
haps less  subject  to  change  than  most 
things  in  my  somewhat  roving  exist- 
ence. Since  seeing  you  I  have  been 
once  more  to  the  waste  places  of  the 
Lena,  and  I  fondly  hope  to  have  a  rest 
from  that  locality  for  one  year  at  least, 
as  from  a  sight-seeing  standpoint,  to 
say  the  least,  it  is  getting  rather  mon- 
otonous." —  Sibley  has  been  special 
correspondent  for  the  Boston  Olobe 
with  the  Massachusetts  troops  on  the 
Mexican  border.  —  H.  C.  Smith  is 
Commodore  of  the  Sewanhaka  Cor- 
inthian Yacht  Club  and  Adjutant  of 
D^t,  Squadron  A,  New  York  Cav- 
alry. —  Stover  is  Colonel  in  command 
of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
which  was  stationed  for  three  months 
at  El  Paso,  Tex.  —  Thwaits  reports 
as  follows:  "  You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  I  am  leaving  New  York  on 
July  8  for  Belgium,  where  I  shall  be 
for  six  months  or  so  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium.  I  have  volunteered  my 
services  to  the  Commission  and  they 
have  accepted  my  o£Fer.  Incidentally 
you  may  be  interested  in  learning  that 
as  a  result  of  my  Plattsburg  Camp  ex- 
perience I  have  been  offered  a  com- 
mission as  Captain,  but  the  offer  came 
too  late,  as  I  had  already  agreed  to  go 
to  Belgium."  —  Wood  has  changed 
his  home  address  from  69  West  St.  to 
8  Academy  St.,  Worcester.  —  The 
"  preparedness  record  "  of  the  Class 
for  the  past  summer  includes:  At  Fort 
Oglethorpe  :  Chew,  Trafford,  and  G. 


B.  Blake;  at  Plattsburg:  Denny  (6th 
Rcgt-)»  Cummings  (1st  Lieut.,  6th 
Regt.),  F.  S.  Blake  (2d  Lieut.,  3d 
Regt.),  Hathaway  (Corp.  of  Cavalry), 
and  Manchester  (7th  Regt.);  on  the 
"  Civilian  Naval  Cruise,"  Bell,  C.  A. 
Blake,  and  Batchelder. 

1894. 
Pbof.  £.  K.  Rand,  See,, 
107  Lake  View  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Since  returning  from  France,  as  the 
head  of  the  Fourth  Medical  Unit  from 
Harvard,  H.  Cabot  has  given  a  num- 
ber of  addresses,  including  one  before 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  Nov. 
14,  1916,  on  subjects  relating  to  his 
work  abroad  and  to  the  European 
War.  —  H.  C.  Quinby  was  given  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  by  Bowdoin 
College  on  June  22,  for  "  the  produc- 
tion of  valuable  historical  works."  — 
E.  B.  Bishop  is  a  trustee  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover.  —  L.  F.  Foss  is 
president  of  the  Boston  Life  Under- 
writers' Association.  —  R.  C.  King  is 
the  New  York  representative  of  the 
Putnam  Trust  Company  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.  —  The  law  firm  of  Boy- 
den,  Palfrey,  Bradlee  &  Twombly, 
Boston,  was  dissolved  July  15,  A. 
Boyden  becoming  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Ropes,  Gray,  Boyden  &  Per- 
kins, 60  SUte  St.,  and  E.  C.  Bradlee 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Warner, 
Stackpole  &  Bradlee,  84  SUte  St.  — 
Rev.  E.  L.  Eustis  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  S. 
Boston.  —  Addresses:  G.  Beals,  50 
Congress  St.,  Boston;  residence,  201 
Suffolk  Road,  Chestnut  Hill;  Dr.  W. 
S.  Wadsworth,  8914  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Philadelphia.  —  Rev.  Leslie 
Moulthrop  Burwell  died  at  Pacific 
Grove,  Cal.,  June  9,  from  a  relapse 
after  pneumonia.  Bom  in  California, 
he  came  to  Harvard  after  graduation 
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At  Leland  Stanford  in  1893  and  took 
the  A.B.  in  1894.  Refusing  an  offer 
from  a  well-established  church  in  the 
East,  he  undertook  a  backwoods  mis- 
sion in  California  at  a  pittance.  He 
married  Carrie  Adeline  Bean  at  San 
Jos^  Cal.,  in  1895.  From  1901  to  1904 
he  studied  at  the  Garret  Biblical 
Institute  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, receiving  the  degree  of  B.D. 
from  the  latter  institution  in  1904. 
In  1918  he  was  given  an  honorary 
D.D.  by  the  College  of  the  Pacific, 
and  an  honorary  S.T.D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Washington. 
In  1906  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Reno,  Nev. 
Disgusted  with  conditions  in  that 
place,  he  started  a  campaign  of  reform, 
making  many  speeches  in  public.  The 
authorities  then  required  a  license  for 
public  speaking  and  appointed  the 
city  dump  heap  as  an  appropriate 
place.  Burwell  continued  his  ad- 
dresses, and,  with  others,  was  put  in 
jail.  Friendly  lawyers  obtained  from 
the  court  of  last  resort  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  Burwell  continued  his 
work,  which,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
corrupt  interests  in  Reno,  was  ulti- 
mately crowned  with  success.  The 
strain  of  this  long  fight  was  too  much 
for  BurwelFs  health.  Acting  on  physi- 
cians' advice,  he  accepted  a  pastorate 
at  Pacific  Grove  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia and  in  another  year,  one  at 
Alameda.  His  final  illness  was  the 
direct  result  of  his  battle  for  civic 
righteousness  at  Reno.  —  John  Soren 
Festerson  died,  July  6,  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was 
born  at  Horsens,  Denmark,  March  21, 
1853.  Coming  to  this  country,  he 
studied  at  Colgate  University,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1885;  he  also 
studied  at  Hamilton  Theological  Sem- 
inary.  FVom  Harvard  he  received  the 


A.B.  in  1894  and  the  A.M.  in  1895. 
He  was  pastor  of  three  churches  in 
Minnesota  and  Iowa,  professor  of 
English  in  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  in 
1895,  and  then  pursued  graduate 
studies  at  Comdl  University.  In  1904 
he  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  where  he 
taught  in  the  city  high  schools,  and 
since  1908  was  editor  of  the  Universal 
Engineer,  He  was  twice  married.  His 
first  marriage  (1877)  was  to  Lissie  £. 
Partridge  of  Hubbardville,  N.  Y.  (died 
1895);  his  second  to  Amelia  Sophia 
Schrader  at  Utica,  N.Y.,  July  6, 1898. 
In  Brooklyn  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
pastor  of  which  is  Henry  Frauds 
Perry,  an  aflUiated  member  of  the 
Class  of  1894. 

1895. 
F.  H.  Nash,  See., 
30  State  St..  Bostoo. 
Ivers  S.  Adams  is  treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Seaboard  Steel  Corpo- 
ration; address,  132  South  15th  St., 
Philadelphia.  —  M.  A.  Aldrich  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Louisiana.  —  Carl  E.  Bacon,  who 
graduated  with  '96,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  '95  by  vote  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; address,  36  West  37th  St..  New 
York  City,  50  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  — 
A.  W.  K.  BiUings  is  still  in  Barcelona. 
Spain,  where  he  has  been  for  the  past 
four  years  manager  of  construction, 
managing  director,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Ebro  Irrigation  &  Power  Co. 
He  has  constructed  the  largest  dam  in 
Europe.  After  the  present  year  he  ex- 
pects to  divide  his  time  between  New 
York  and  London  as  consulting  engi- 
neer; address,  115  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  —  W.  H.  Cameron  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Globe  Electric  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  —  Cary  R.  Colborn  is  at 
1417  Meade  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal.  — 
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Pemberton  H.  Cressey  is  minister  of 
the  First  Parish  Church  at  Beverly; 
address,  31  Washington  St.,  Beverly. 
—  James  Kelsey  Whittemore  is  in- 
structor in  mathematics  in  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School,  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

1896. 
J.  J.  Baywb,  See., 
80  State  St.,  Boston. 
John  G.  Palfrey  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Warner,  Warner  &  Stack- 
pcde,  84  SUte  St.,  Boston.  —  Thomas 
S.  Williams  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Williams,  Bunting  &  Williams, 
560  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — 
Waldo  Farrar  is  associated  with  the 
Warren  Soap  Co.,  77  Summer  St., 
Boston.  —  New  addressee:  J.  P.  Par- 
ker, 43  Kilby  St.,  Boston;  John  G. 
Hall,  North  Easton,  R.F.D.  No.  1; 
£.  P.  Sands,  care  of  H.  R.  Lane,  88 
Chauncey  St.,  Boston;  Alexander  Hol- 
land, care  of  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York  City;  Frank  E.  Parker,  42 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  care  of 
De  Coppet  ft  Doremus.  —  Alfred 
Coester  has  published  the  Literary 
Hisiory  of  Spanish  America;  The 
Blacmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 

1897. 

W.  L.  Gabbibon,  Jr.,  See,, 

60  State  St..  Booton. 

No  Class   news  of   moment  is  in 

hand  other  than  the  announcement 

of  the  immediate  compilation  of  the 

Fifth    Class    Report.     The   greatest 

single  obstacle  to  a  successful  result  in 

this  work  is  the  difficulty  of  finding 

correct  addresses  for  a  considerable 

list   of    men.     The   secretary   seeks, 

through  the   courtesy  of   the  Oradur 

atee'    Magaaine    to    put    before    the 

Class  a  list  of  men  whose  addresses 

are  either  lacking  or  uncertain,  and 


urges  prayerfully  your  co5peration 
in  providing  him  with  what  definite 
information  or  hopeful  dues  you  may 
be  able  to  offer  on  this  subject.  Here- 
after is  appended  the  list:  Alton  Der- 
mont  Adams,  Harold  Colbum  Bailey, 
Wilbur  Bassett,  Lorul  Maskell  Bates, 
John  Mikon  Benjamin,  Henry  Irving 
Bowles,  William  Gilman  Breck,  Fer- 
nando Pachecoe  Chaves,  Dr.  Leon 
Monroe  Closson,  Maurice  James  Con- 
nor, Malcolm  Brooks  Davis,  Stephen 
Douglas  Demmon,  Robert  Fred  Dyer, 
Barrett  Gibson,  Dr.  Dick  Grant,  Ed- 
ward James  Green,  William  Hearne 
Grimes,  George  Bernard  Hanavan, 
Charles  William  Hanford,  Walter 
Scott  Hobart,  James  Sather  Hutchin- 
son, Edward  James  Hylan,  Labib 
Burrus  Jureidini,  Bernard  Stallo 
Kittredge,  George  W.  Knoblauch, 
Oliver  Leutx,  John  Willard  Lincoln, 
Albert  James  Lonney,  William  Peter 
MarseiUes,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Mar- 
shaU,  Charles  Edward  Middleton, 
Guy  Barracliffe  Moore,  Henry  Haven 
Morgan,  Herbert  Pope,  Miller  Ben- 
nett Porter,  William  Hiram  Raddiffe, 
Landon  Cabell  Read,  Frederick  Al- 
bert Richardson,  John  Howland  Rick- 
etson,  Jr.,  John  Francis  Rogers,  Max- 
well Tappan  Smith,  Edwin  McMaster 
SUnton,  Chester  Franklin  Stiles,  Prof. 
Chan  Loon  Teung,  Prof.  William 
Lawrence  Tower,  Herman  Valentine 
Ullman,  John  Ross  Wade,  George 
Pierce  Wadley,  John  Slater  Water- 
man, Stuart  Wesson,  Dr.  Frederick 
S.  Williams.  I  recall  hearing  Prof. 
Grandgent  smilingly  recount  how  sev- 
eral of  the  '*  Lost  Men  "  of  his  Class 
were  finally  discovered  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  result  of  a  diligent  search 
through  the  pages  of  "  Who  's  Who." 
and  trust  that  *97  may  likewise  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  reclaim  her  wanderers 
by  recourse    to  such    dignified    and 
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eminently  gratifying  sources  of  polite 
information. 

1898. 
Babtlett  H.  Hateb,  Sec., 
Andover. 
The  Class  should  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  its  members,  Eliot 
Wadsworth,  has  been  signally  hon- 
ored. Wadsworth  was  elected  an  Over- 
seer of  Harvard  at  the  recent  Com- 
mencement and  in  August  he  was 
made  vice-chairman  and  executive 
head  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  He  was  chosen 
to  fill  this  position  because  of  his 
marked  executive  ability,  and  he  is 
serving  without  remuneration.  — 
James  L.  Knox  is  with  the  General 
Acoustic  Company  in  their  Boston 
office  at  69  Temple  Place.  —  S.  L. 
Fuller  is  a  director  of  the  St.  Claire 
Oil  &  Refining  Corporation.  —  J.  W. 
Prentiss  is  a  director  in  the  newly 
formed  United  Alloy  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. —  G.  H.  Kinnicutt  and  G.  T. 
Emmett  are  directors  of  the  Bowling 
Green  Neighborhood  Association.  — 
Arthur  DuBois  has  removed  his  law 
offices  to  the  EquiUble  Bldg.,  120 
Broadway*  New  York  City.  —  Arthur 
B.  Emmons,  2d,  is  secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association. 
—  J.  Harold  Libbey  is  first  vice- 
president  and  J.  W.  Wood,  Jr.,  treas- 
urer of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation, of  Harvard  University.  — 
John  M.  Thayer  is  Democratic  candi- 
date for  District  Attorney  in  Worces- 
ter County.  —  L.  LeB.  Dexter  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Taber  Academy,  Marion.  — Dr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Rice  have  left  on  a  voyage 
of  exploration  to  the  upper  stretches 
of  the  Amazon.  Three  members  of 
the  London  Geographical  Society  ac- 
companied Dr.  Rice  on  this  trip  into 


the  unexplored  jungles  of  this  great 
river.  —  Paul  M.  Hubbard  has  re- 
signed as  counsel  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission  and  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  Donations 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
His  office  is  at  27  Kilby  St.,  Boston, 
where  he  will  continue  his  general 
practice  of  law.  —  F.  B.  Carter  is  with 
the  General  Vehicle  Company,  Inc., 
590  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 

—  Percy  W.  Long  was  a  sergeant  at 
Plattsburg  this  summer.  Among  the 
'98  men  at  the  July  Plattsburg  camp 
were  Harold  Blanchard,  H.  H.  Rich- 
ards, F.  L.  Waldo,  T.  W.  Clark,  and 
B.  H.  Hayes.  —  Changes  of  address: 
William  Stackpole,  25  East  55th  St., 
New  York  City;  R.  L.  Chipman,  124 
Cooper  Avenue,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.J.;  Juan  F.  Brandes,  166  Geary  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  H.  D.  Scott, 
Wellesley;  F.  Y.  Hall,  Willow  Point, 
New  York  City;  Dr.  Ross  McPherson, 
20  West  50th  St.,  New  York  City; 
P  M.  Hubbard,  27  Kilby  St.,  Boston; 
H.  P.  Philbrick,  101  Milk  St.,  Boston; 
J.  J.  Teevens,  Room  203,  58  State  St., 
Boston;  G.  W.  Howland,  Falmouth; 
Dr.  Erik  St.  J.  Johnson,  271  Union  St, 
New  Bedford;  F.  B.  Carter,  590  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Boston;  Alfred  J. 
Marshall,  27  Vine  St.,  Melrose.— 
Frederick  A.  Sterling,  2d,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Embassy  at 
Petrograd  and  assigned  to  the  State 
Department  as  acting  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Western  European  Affairs. 

—  Norman  W.  Cabot  has  been  study- 
ing aviation  at  Misery  Island,  and  is 
now  a  licensed  aviator.  —  Heniy 
Mygatt  Woodruff,  son  of  Samuel 
Fisher  and  Emma  Jane  (Coite)  Wood- 
ruff, died  in  New  York  City  on  Oct.  6, 
1916.  He  was  born  June  1,  1869,  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schoob  in  Hartford,  Conn.. 
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and  from  there  went  on  the  stage.  He 
prepared  himself  for  College  and  en- 
tered with  the  Class  of  1898,  in  the 
fall  of  '94.  During  his  four  years  in 
College  he  was  prominent  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  Class.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  1770,  the 
D.K.E..  the  O.K..  and  Signet  Socie- 
ties, the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  the  Phi 
Delta  Psi  Club,  and  was  also  president 
of  the  Glee  Club  in  our  Senior  year. 
Furthermore,  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  the  '98  Pudding  Show  Botea- 
beUo.  After  leaving  College,  Wood- 
ruff returned  to  the  stage  and  ap- 
peared in  the  leading  part  of  many 
plays.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  the 
Lambs*  Club  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Players'  Club. 

1899. 
Abthub  Adams,  Sec., 
7  Water  St.,  Room  912.  Borton. 
Carl  E.  Milliken  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine  in  September.  —  D.  H. 
Fletcher  is  head  master  of  the  New 
Detroit  University  School,  Detroit, 
Mich.  His  address  is  461  St.  Paul  Ave. 
Detroit.  —  Charles  E.  Baldwin's  new 
home  address  is  222  Henderson  Ave., 
Ridley  Park,  Pa.  —  Allen  R.  Camp- 
bell's law  firm  is  now  Campbell,  Rabe- 
nold  &  Scribner,  with  offices  at  ft5 
Broad  St.  and  61  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  —  George  B.  Ford  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Industrial 
Commission  to  France,  organized  and 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Manufacturers'  Export  As- 
sociation. —  A.  S.  Eyre's  business 
address  is  now  24  Milk  St.,  Boston, 
and  his  home  address  is  Sharon.  — 
Samuel  C.  Cutler  has  moved  back  to 
Boston;  his  address  is  34  Oliver  St.  and 
he  is  living  at  310  Walnut  St.,  Brook- 
line.  He  is  still  with  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Co.  —  C.  G.  Fitzgerald  is 


vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bonding  and  Insurance  Co.,  77  State 
St.,  Boston.  —  J.  J.  Donahue  is 
cashier  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  131 
State  St.,  Boston.  —  L.  K.  Conant  is 
general  manager  and  assistant  treas- 
urer of  £.  V.  Mitchell  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  straw  hats,  Medfield.  — 
Carleton  S.  Cooke  was  a  corporal  in 
Squadron  A,  attached  to  the  1st  N.Y. 
Cavalry  at  the  Mexican  border  this 
summer.  —  Henry  H.  Fish  is  with 
William  Read  &  Sons  Co.,  dealers  in 
sport  and  recreation  and  athletic  goods 
and  supplies,  364  Washington  St., 
Boston. 

1900. 
Abthub  Dbinkwatbb,  See., 
142  Berkeley  St..  Boaton. 
The  Secretary  writes  as  follows: 
"  Naturally,  I  have  no  notes  for  the 
Oraduaies*  Magasine  this  time.  There 
are  only  one  or  two  bits  of  information 
I  can  give  you.  \i  you  care  to,  you 
might  state  in  the  space  under  our 
Class  heading  that  the  reason  for  the 
lack  of  matter  b  that  the  Secretary  is 
playing  soldier.  I  have  asked  John 
Hawes  and  Nat  Ayer  to  publish  an 
issue  of  the  Crimpoon  and  to  call  a 
Class  dinner  for  the  time  of  the 
Princeton  game.  That  might  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Magazine.  We  hope  now 
that  the  squadron  of  Massachusetts 
cavalry  will  start  home  next  week,  but 
in  the  last  six  weeks  we  have  been 
disappointed  so  often  that  we  shall 
hardly  be  surprised  if  our  information 
is  misleading  this  time.  It  is  getting 
uncomfortably  cold  at  night  here  now 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  move  north 
for  the  winter."  —  William  M.  Chad- 
bourne  and  Thomas  Crimmins  are 
serving  in  the  New  York  National 
Guard  at  McAUen,  Texas.  —  N.  F. 
Ayer,  J.  L.  Saltonstall  and.  Howard 
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George  served  in  the  naval  training 
cruise  this  summer.  —  A.  P.  Fitch  has 
resigned  as  president  of  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  the  resignation 
to  take  e£Fect  next  summer.  Next  year 
he  will  become  Professor  of  History 
and  Literature  at  Amherst  College. 
He  has  been  preaching  at  the  Brick 
Church,  New  York  City.  —  A.  H. 
Shearer,  in  addition  to  his  work  at  the 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  is  teach- 
ing history  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

1^1. 
J.  O.  Pbocteb,  Js.,  See., 
84  State  St..  Boston. 
Roger  D.  Swaim,  who  was  married 
on  June  25,  1916,  at  the  Mobilisation 
Camp  of  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard  at  Framingham,  was  Captain 
and  AdjuUnt  of  the  First  Field  Artil- 
lery, M.V.M.,  and  had  been  called 
into  the  Federal  service  and  ordered 
to  the  Border.  He  has  been  stationed 
at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  with  his  regi- 
ment returned  to  Boston  Oct.  18,  to 
be  mustered  out  of  the  Federal  ser- 
vice. —  James  Lawrence  has  become 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  McFadden, 
Sands  &  Co.,  cotton  merchants,  as 
resident  partner  in  Boston  and  his 
office  is  141  Milk  St.,  Boston.  He 
went  to  the  "Plattsburg**  Camp  at 
Fort  Oglethorp  in  June.  —  J.  L.  Pultz 
is  associated  with  William  M.  Bailey 
Company,  88  Broad  St.,  Boston,  and 
is  engaged  in  designing  and  construct- 
ing reinforced  concrete  buildings.  — 
C.  J.  Swan  is  now  living  at  1808  Bea- 
con St..  Brookline.  —  E.  T.  Putnam 
is  living  at  School  St.  and  Randolph 
Ave.,  Milton.  —  R.  E.  Goodwin  was 
Captain  and  Quartermaster  of  the 
First  Regiment,  Field  Artillery, 
M.V.M.,  and  was  called  into  the  Fed- 
eral service  in  June  and  sent  to  El 


Paso,  Texas,  with  his  regiment.  He 
became  Regimental  Adjutant  during 
the  summer,  succeeding  Roger  D. 
Swaim,  who  became  Captain  of  the 
Regimental  Headquarters  Company. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  Federal 
service  in  October.  —  G.  G.  Brock- 
way  is  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Assembly  for  the  23d  Assembly 
District  of  New  York  City.  —  L.  J. 
Watson,  2d,  is  with  the  Columbiad 
Publishing  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  His 
home  address  is  Edgewater  Place, 
Bay  Side  Park,  Bay  Side,  L.I.  —  H. 
B.  Clark  resigned  as  Class  Secretary 
in  June,  owing  to  business  reasons, 
and  the  Class  has  elected  Joseph  O. 
Procter,  Jr.,  Secretary  to  succeed  him. 
—  Stanley  Cunningham  and  R.  S. 
Russell  participated  in  the  Naval 
"  PlatUburg."  They  were  sUtioned 
on  the  U.S.S.  Virginia,  — Yf.  T. 
Foster,  president  of  Reed  College, 
published  an  article  in  Harper*s 
Monthly  Magaxine  for  September  en- 
titled, "  Should  StudenU  Study  ?  "  — 
Stanton  Whitney  is  1st  Lieutenant  of 
the  Machine  Gun  Company  attached 
to  Squadron  A,  N.G.,  N.Y.  He  was 
called  into  the  Federal  service  in  June 
and  has  been  stationed  since  then  at 
McAUen,  Texas.  —  C.  W.  Wright  has 
just  returned  from  a  year's  trip 
through  the  Orient,  visiting  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines,  Java,  Ceylon, 
India,  and  Burma.  He  has  resumed 
his  work  in  the  Department  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  —  Walter  Adams  Parker 
died  on  Sept.  12,  1916.  He  was  a 
son  of  Edward  Everett  and  Louise 
Colburn  Parker.  He  was  bom  at 
Ludlow,  Vt.,  in  1877.  He  prepared 
for  College  at  the  Brookline  High 
School  and  has  been  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Morse-Brackett  Box 
Company. 
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1902. 
Babrktt  Wendell^  Jb^  89e,, 

44  State  St..  Bo«ton. 
On  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  19,  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Class 
of  1902  living  in  and  about  Boston 
was  held,  to  discuss  plans  for  the  Quin- 
decennial  celebration  of  the  Class  to 
be  held  next  June.  After  considerable 
discussion  pro  and  con,  the  programme 
for  the  week  was  outlined,  starting 
with  a  reception  on  Monday  morning 
and  finishing  up  with  the  trip  to  New 
London  on  Friday.  Just  before  the 
meeting  broke  up,  it  was  voted  that 
the  chair  appoint  a  central  committee, 
the  members  of  which  should  be  chair- 
men off  the  various  committees,  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  the  celebration 
in  detail.  —  The  preparation  of  the 
Class  Report  has  been  started.  In  the 
past  the  Secretary  has  received  from 
members  of  the  Class  and  from  other 
graduates  valuable  assistance  in  get- 
ting data  concerning  men  whose  ad- 
dresses were  not  known.  He  plans  to 
publish  this  year  from  time  to  time 
lists  of  these  people  and  will  be  grate- 
ful for  any  help.  —  Harold  Bullard 
was  stricken  in  Boston  on  June  21, 
1916,  with  infantile  paralysis,  con- 
tracted probably  in  New  York.  He 
was  at  the  Evans  Memorial  Hospital 
for  ten  weeks.  Little  paralysis  re- 
mains. —  The  men  in  the  list  below 
should  be  addressed  as  follows:  —  Dr. 
Donald  Gregg,  Wellesley  Ave.,  Welles- 
ley;  K.  E.  Adams,  65  Manning  St., 
Needham;  J.  A.  Harwood,  Lunen- 
burg; P.  M.  Brown,  Hotel  Victoria, 
Boston;  J.  deF.  Junkin,  Jr.,  60  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City;  R.  K.  Hartwell, 
312  Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
A.  T.  Emery,  Corona,  Riverside 
County,  Cal.;  J.  M.  Gates,  302  Man- 
assas St.,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  E.  W. 
Arnold,  Corvallis,  Ore.;  M.  M.  Dodge, 


2916  Budlong  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
—  Lost  Men:  Warren  Dennison  Bow- 
erman;  Arthur  Alexander  Bradley; 
Floyd  Melville  Cronkrite;  William 
James  Francis  Eraser;  Morris  L. 
Gay  (formerly  Morris  Lefcowitch); 
Reuben  John  Hall;  Chan  Moon  Jett; 
James  Albert  Keating;  George  Camp- 
bell Lawrence;  Frederic  Cleland  Linds- 
ley,  John  Jay  MacFarland;  Guy  Bar- 
ker McLean;  Samuel  Margolies;  David 
Swing  Ricker;  William  Wilson  Sloan; 
Carrol  Wilmot  Webster.  Any  infor- 
mation on  these  men  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary. 

1903. 
RoGEB  Ebnbt,  Sm^ 
48  Robeson  St.,  Jamaiea  Plain. 
G.  E.  Hyde  is  with  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  52  Equitable 
Building,  Boston.  —  E.  N.  Stevens, 
284  Lake  Ave.,  Newton  Highlands,  is 
in  the  editorial  department  of  Ginn  & 
Co.,  publishers,  15  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston.  —  H.  T.  Williams  is  associated 
with  R.  P.  Hains  in  the  practice 
of  patent,  trade-mark,  and  copyright 
law,  60  Congress  St.,  Boston.  — 
Dr.  Kendall  R.  Achom  died  in  Boston,' 
Aug.  31,  1916,  as  a  result  of  injuries 
received  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Young,  1903,  was  with  Dr. 
Achom  in  the  car  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  but  received  only  minor  in- 
juries. —  Robert  Magrane  died  July 
19, 1916.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  practbing  law  in  New  York  City. 

1904. 

Patbon  Dana,  See,^ 

515  Barristen'  Hall,  Boston. 

£11  wood  M.  Rabenold  has  entered 

the   firm   of    Campbell    &   Scribner, 

Attorneys,  61  Broadway,  New  York 

City.  —  Robert  Pellissier  was  killed 

in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  on  August 
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29,  1916.  Pellissier  was  a  sergeant  in 
the  Chasseurs  Alpins  of  the  French 
Army  and  was  about  to  receive  the 
commission  of  second  lieutenant.  He 
had  enlisted  in  1914  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  1915.  Pellissier  was  under 
leave  of  absence  from  his  professor- 
ship in  Leland  Sanford  University  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  —  Dr.  Gilman 
Corson  DoUey,  specialist  in  tropical 
diseases,  was  surgeon  in  the  Philip- 
pines.  Thirty-seven  years  old,  a 
graduate  of  Medico-Chi.,  Class  of 
1907,  he  died  on  Oct.  21,  at  Manila, 
P.I.,  according  to  word  just  received. 
He  was  resident  physician  and  sur- 
geon at  the  hospital  at  Culion,  Pala- 
wan, where  he  went  last  year  after  he 
had  practised  in  San  Domingo,  Chili, 
and  this  city.  Dr.  DoUey  was  born  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  DoUey. 
He  specialized  in  tropical  diseases  and 
entered  the  Government  service  as  an 
assistant  surgeon,  being  stationed  for 
a  time  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
His  father  is  in  Nassau,  Bahama 
Islands,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Homer 
Saint-Gaudens,  lives  at  Cornish,  N.H. 

1905. 
S.  N.  HiNCKLXT,  iSse., 
22  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
C.  A.  R.  Sanborn's  present  address 
is  care  of  Congdon  ft  Co.,  Cairo, 
Egypt.  —  John  A.  O'Keefe,  Jr.,  is 
Captain  and  Adjutant  of  the  2d  Bat- 
tery of  the  1st  Mass.  Field  Artillery, 
which  has  been  stationed  near  £1  Paso 
Texas,  throughout  the  summer.  Other 
1905  men  serving  in  the  1st  Mass. 
Field  Artillery  are  Capt.  Norton 
Wigglesworth,  Capt.  Richard  Henry 
Miller,  Sergt.  James  Osborne  Safford, 
and  Sergt.  Thomas  Sanders.  —  P.  O. 
Mills  is  driving  an  ambulance  in  the 
Section  Sanitaire  Am^ricaine  No.  7, 


attached  to  the  2l8t  French  Division. 
His  section  has  been  cited  in  the  orders 
of  the  day,  which  entitles  it  to  carry 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  on  its  cars.  — 
Philip  Howie  Muir,  who  died  on  July 
21,  1916,  at  WiUiams  Wharf,  Va.,  of 
heart  disease,  was  president  of  the 
Harvard  Lampoon  during  his  Senior 
year.  Throughout  his  College  career 
his  unfailing  good  nature  and  abound- 
ing wit  made  him  a  companion  always 
to  be  welcomed.  His  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt  when  at  our  next  reunion  we  look 
in  vain  for  his  genial  figure. 

1906. 
Nicholas  Kbllet,  See., 
Ill  Broadway.  New  York.  N.T. 
Roger  H.  Clarke  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  legal  department 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
and  has  resumed  the  general  practice 
of  law  at  61  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  —  C.  £.  Clement's  home  ad- 
dress is  402  Front  St.,  Weymouth.  — 
R.  V.  Heckscher*s  address  is  Scarboro* 
House,  Norton  Malvern,  Worcester, 
England.  —  H.  F.  Kellogg  has  moved 
his  office  for  the  practice  of  architec- 
ture from  141  Milk  St.  to  98  Federal 
St.,  Boston.  —  C.  D.  Morgan,  lieu- 
tenant in  the  English  Royal  Field 
Artillery,  has  been  awarded  the  mili- 
tary cross.  He  received  his  commis- 
sion in  May,  1915,  and  after  a  few 
months  went  to  France.  He  volun- 
teered for  trench  mortars  last  spring 
and  commanded  a  battery  of  the  new 
trench  guns  in  the  drive  on  the  Somme. 
He  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant,  but  was  wounded  after 
occupying  a  German  trench  and  was 
in  a  hospital  in  England  for  a  month 
or  more  last  summer.  After  his  return 
to  active  service  he  will  be  *'  seconded 
for  duty"  in  the  royal  flying  corps, 
although  still  attached  to  his  former 
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regiment.  —  F.  H.  Nesmith  has  formed 
a  partnership  with  J.  S.  Stone,  '05, 
and  A.  G.  Grant,  *07,  for  the  practice 
of  law  under  the  firm  name  of  Nes- 
mith.  Stone  &  Grant,  at  84  State  St., 
Boston.  —  M.  J.  Page  is  with  the 
National  Engineering  Corporation, 
40  Central  St.,  Boston;  his  home  ad- 
dress is  Newton  Highlands.  —  G.  W. 
Thayer  has  left  the  College  Library 
and  is  now  librarian  of  the  John  G. 
White  collection  of  Folklore  and 
Oriental  literature  in  the  Public 
Library  of  Cleveland,  O.;  his  home 
address  is  11482  May  field  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

1908. 
Gut  Emerson,  Sec., 
85  East  50th  St.,  New  York  City. 
The  Class  has  suffered  a  distinct 
loss  in  the  death  of  Dillwyn  Parrish 
Starr  on  Sept.  15  in  the  fighting  on  the 
French  front.  Starr  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  was 
shot  and  instantly  killed  while  lead- 
ing his  men  in  a  victorious  charge.  His 
courageous  and  useful  career  in 
Europe  had  brought  honor,  not  only 
to  the  Class,  but  to  the  country.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  in  Trinity 
Church,  New  York  City,  at  which  a 
wreath  of  flowers  presented  by  his 
classmates  was  among  the  decorations. 
A  full  biography  of  Starr,  together 
with  an  account  of  his  work  in  the 
present  war,  is  being  prepared  by  a 
classmate  and  will  appear  in  the 
Decennial  Report.  —  Members  of  the 
Class  continue  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  military  service.  At  the  recent 
Plattsburg  Camp  the  following  1908 
men  were  present:  J.  S.  Howe,  Jr., 
Clarence  L.  Hay,  G.  L.  Foote,  H.  W. 
King,  D.  M.  Pay  son,  and  Rudolph 
Altrocchi.  In  Europe  we  are  still 
represented  by  Arnold  Fraser- Camp- 
bell, Austin  Mason,  Lawrence  Rum- 


sey,  Jr.,  and  others.  On  the  Texas 
border  are  George  Ball,  Henderson 
Inches,  George  Mackay,  Jr.,  John 
Marsh,  and  others.  —  The  Secretary 
is  preparing  a  pocket  address  list 
which  will  be  off  the  press  before  the 
first  of  November.  A  copy  will'  be 
sent  to  every  man  whose  address  is 
known.  Those  who  have  not  received 
copies  will  obtain  them  by  applying 
to  the  Secretary.  So  many  changes 
in  address  which  had  not  been  reported 
to  the  Secretary  were  made  known  in 
the  course  of  the  preparation  of  this 
pamphlet  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
give  them  all  in  this  column.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  mar- 
riages and  births,  all  of  which  will  be 
reported  fully  in  the  address  list 
referred  to. 

1909. 
F.  A.  Habdino,  80e^ 
52  Fulton  St.,  Boston. 
C.  T.  Allen  is  now  with  the  Foreign 
Business  Corporation,  50  Church  St., 
New  York  City.  He  is  living  at  145 
West  11th  St.  —  J.  T.  Beach  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Boston  office  of 
Messrs.  Coffin  &  Burr  to  their  New 
York  office.  —  L.  P.  Clarke  has  moved 
his  residence  to  787  Park  Ave.,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  —  Dr.  Horace  Gray  is  liv- 
ing and  practising  medicine  at  290 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  —  C. 
E.  Inches  is  with  the  Cynthia  Mills, 
16  New  St.,  E.  Boston.  —  O.  Lyding 
has  moved  to  12  Butler  St.,  Dorches- 
ter Lower  Mills.  —  W.  G.  Wendell  is 
the  New  England  representative  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  with  offices  at  50  Congress  St., 
Boston.  —  News  has  recently  been 
received  of  the  sad  death  of  Norman 
Prince  from  wounds  received  on  the 
western  battlefront  in  France.  Prince 
was  a  Sergeant-Major  in  the  French 
Aviation  Corps.   He  had  been  repeat- 
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edly  mentioned  in  official  despatches 
for  distinguished  bravery  and  before 
his  death  was  awarded  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  Medaille  Militaire  by  the 
French  Government.  After  being 
wounded  he  was  decorated  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Prince 
entered  College  with  the  dass  of  1900» 
graduating  in  three  years;  after  which 
he  entered  the  law  school,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1911.  During  his  term 
at  the  law  school,  he  became  actively 
interested  in  aviation,  and  while  the 
fact  was-  little  known  at  the  time,  he 
made  numerous  flights  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  After  graduating  from  the 
law  school.  Prince  moved  to  Chicago 
where  he  started  practising  law  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Winston,  Payne, 
Strawn  &  Shaw,  but  trouble  with  his 
eyes  during  the  winter  of  1913  forced 
him  to  discontinue  this  work.  He 
kept  up  his  active  interest  in  aviation, 
however,  and  in  March,  1915,  left  this 
country  to  take  part  in  the  war.  After 
a  brief  term  of  service  with  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  in  London,  he  joined  the 
French  Aviation  Service  and  quickly 
sprang  into  prominence  by  reason  of 
his  great  skill  and  exceptional  bravery 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
He  was  last  seen  by  his  family  and 
friends  in  this  country  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  of  1915  when  he 
returned  on  a  short  furlough.  His 
death  marks,  perhaps,  the  most  con- 
spicuous case  of  individual  bravery 
among  members  of  the  Class,  together 
with  strict  devotion  to  the  cause 
which  he  believed  to  be  right,  that 
has  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
secretary. 

1910. 
C.  C.  LlTTLO,  Sm., 
2  University  H«U,  Cambridce. 
The  Class  celebrated  its  sixth  re- 
union during  Commencement  Week 


in  June.  On  Monday  the  day  was 
spent  at  the  Hawthorne  Inn,  Eastern 
Point,  Gloucester.  About  two  hun- 
dred men  attended.  The  first  part  of 
the  day  was  passed  in  playing  base- 
ball and  other  outdoor  games,  and 
swimming.  At  about  luncheon  time,  a 
steady  and  heavy  rain  began  which 
lasted  until  the  early  morning  of  the 
following  day  —  a  fact  wMch  was  de- 
termined through  personal  obaerva^ 
tion  by  many  of  the  Class.  During 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  indoor 
sports  were  patronised  with  a  great 
deal  of  good  feeling  and  enjoyment  by 
all  concerned.  The  Class  Dinner  was 
held  at  the  Inn  at  7  p.m.  During  the 
dinner,  Philip  Wyman,  treasurer  <^ 
the  Class,  resigned  because  of  busi- 
ness pressure  and  distance  from  Bos- 
ton. His  resignation  was  regretfully 
accepted,  and  Wyman  was  presented 
with  a  silver  cigarette  box,  on  behalf 
of  the  Class.  The  Class  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  new  treas* 
urer.  R.  Amory,  R.  F.  Hoyt,  and  L. 
Watson,  having  been  nominated,  the 
election  was  held  and  Amory  found  to 
be  the  chosen  treasurer.  The  Class 
was  glad  to  welcome  back  S.  Galatti, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Am- 
bulance Service  in  France  and  who 
gave  an  interesting  and  inspiring 
account  of  the  work  in  Europe.  Great 
enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Class  Ambulance 
was  on  its  way  to  Europe  and  that  it 
would  be  driven  by  H.  B.  Palmer,  '10. 
G.  P.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Class 
Committee,  acted  as  toastmaster.  The 
majority  of  those  at  Gloucester  passed 
the  night  at  the  Inn  and  returned  to 
Boston  on  Tuesday  morning.  As  is 
customary  on  Class  Day,  the  sole  ac- 
tivity as  a  body  was  the  march  to  the 
Stadium  and  ^the  ensuing  exercises. 
Here  for  the  first  time,  we  were  led  by 
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A  Class  baby.  Miss  Marguerite  Watson, 
of  Chicago,  whose  demure  and  attract- 
ive personality  made  itself  felt,  not 
only  among  members  of  the  Class,  but 
among  all  those  who  witnessed  the  ez- 
erdses.  On  Wednesday,  we  engaged 
the  Class  of  1018  in  various  forms  of 
athletic  sport.  Unfortunately  youth 
could  not  be  denied  in  the  boat- 
races  and  the  baseball  game,  but  in  the 
track  meet  we  were  able  to  obtain  a 
partial  revenge.  Having  worked  up  an 
excellent  appetite,  the  Class  then 
traveled  to  the  Newell  Boat  House, 
where  it  failed  to  find  any  nourish- 
ment, and,  as  rumor  prevailed  that 
the  steward  of  the  Pudding  was  the 
guilty  party,  we  were  forced  to  in- 
crease the  rampant  appetites  stiU 
further  by  walking  to  the  Pudding 
Club  House  where  we  were  served 
a  "  catch-a»-catch-can "  meaL  De- 
spite this  damper,  the  Class  rallied 
remarkably  and  marched  to  the  Yale 
baseball  game,  again  led  by  Miss 
Watson.  Aided  by  our  magnificent 
vocal  efforts,  the  baseball  team  ful- 
filled its  mission  and  we  went  home 
satisfied.  On  Wednesday  night,  a 
Class  Supper  was  held  at  the  Harvard 
Club.  This  occasion  developed  along 
democratic  and  expansive  lines,  and 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing and  thoroughly  spontaneous  epi- 
sodes in  connection  with  the  reunion. 
On  Thursday,  members  of  the  Class 
attended  Commencement,  and,  after 
the  exercises,  partook  of  the  gene- 
ral Alumni  luncheon  served  in  tents 
which  were  pitched  in  the  Yard  south 
of  the  Chapel.  On  Friday,  a  special 
car  carried  a  small  but  enthusiastic 
delegation  to  New  London,  where 
after  the  boat-races  the  celebration 
came  officially  to  an  end.  —  More 
recently  there  has  come  the  definite 
news  from  France  that  the  Class  Am- 


bulance has  been  detailed  for  this 
winter  to  the  French  Army  of  the 
Orient  at  Salonica.  With  this  notice 
came  a  touching  and  remarkable  trib- 
ute from  the  French  woimded  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  addressed  to  the  sec- 
tion of  ambulances  in  charge  of  L. 
Hill,  '10.  A  short  notice  in  connection 
with  this  matter  has  appeared  in  the 
BuUdin, 

1911. 
J.  A.  SWKSTSEB,  Sm,^ 
60  SUt«  St.,  Boston. 
N<aiee  to  ike  Class: 
A  meeting  of  the  Class  officers  was 
held  on  Oct.  23,  1916,  for  a  prelimi- 
nary discussion  of  plans  for  our  Sexen- 
nial next  June.  The  Class  Secretary 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Sexen- 
nial Committee.  This  committee  is 
to  be  composed  mainly  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  smaller  individual  com- 
mittees. The  names  of  the  members 
of  these  committees  and  their  chair- 
men will  be  announced  in  the  near 
future.  The  following  committees 
were  thought  adequate  to  care  for  the 
large  amount  of  detail  work  which  a 
Sexennial  celebration  necessitates: 
(1)  Finance  Committee  —  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  man  who  will  have  entire 
charge  of  procuring  the  necessary 
funds  to  make  our  reunion  self-sup- 
porting; (2)  Publication  Committee, 
composed  of  three  men,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  issue  three  editions  of  a 
Class  paper  —  containing,  besides 
other  valuable  news,  all  personal  scan- 
dal in  connection  with  any  of  our 
classmates;  (8)  Transportation  Com- 
mittee —  two  men,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  procuring  tickets  to  the  ball 
game,  boat-races,  to  and  from  our 
places  of  amusement,  etc.;  (4)  Food 
and  Housing  Committee  —  two  men, 
who  are  to  see  that  the  Class  is  ade- 
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quately  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  food 
and  drink  during  the  entire  week,  and 
also  are  responsible  for  providing  a 
resting-place  after  the  day  of  our 
strenuous  picnic;  (5)  Entertainment 
Committee  —  three  men,  who  are  to 
furnish  talent  to  amuse  us  at  the  din- 
ner»  arrange  for  the  joint  luncheon  and 
athletic  contests,  to  provide  music  and 
also  to  design  the  costumes,  etc.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  work  to  be  done  in 
arranging  for  a  celebration  such  as  we 
are  to  have  than  one  might  imagine 
from  reading  over  the  above  list  of 
committees.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
have  the  machinery  run  as  smoothly 
as  it  should  unless  we  have  the  cooper- 
ation, not  only  of  the  committeemen 
themselves  but  of  every  one  in  the 
Class.  You  will  all  have  your  chance 
to  help  in  some  form  or  other  and  this 
notice  is  meant  primarily  to  remind 
you  of  the  great  event  and  of  your 
duty  to  attend  it,  no  matter  how  far 
away  you  may  be.  Arrange  to  take 
part  of  your  vacation  during  Class 
Day  week  next  June  if  necessary,  but, 
at  any  rate,  do  not  fail  to  be  on  hand, 
and  tell  the  next  1911  man  you  see 
that  we  expect  him  to  be  there  too. 
Prompt  replies  to  all  notices  and  gen- 
eral cooperation  with  the  Committees 
will  be  heartily  appreciated  and  you 
will  be  rewarded  for  your  work  by 
taking  part  in  a  bigger  success  in 
June.  —  A.  L.  Putnam  has  opened  a 
law  office  and  is  practising  by  himself 
at  53  State  St.,  Boston.  —  Arthur 
Sweetser  is  now  in  Washington  on  the 
staflf  of  the  United  Press.  —  W.  M. 
Minot  and  Edward  Hutchins  have 
returned  from  Texas  where  they  have 
been  with  Battery  A,  1st  Mass.  Field 
Artillery.  —  H.  C.  Leslie.  G.  R.  Hard- 
ing, Harris  Gilman,  A.  Wheeler,  and 
Charles  Putnam,  all  of  whom  are  in 
Troop  B,  1st  Squadron,  Mass.  Cav- 


alry, are  expected  back  from  the  bor- 
der in  the  near  future.  —  W.  B.  Web- 
ster has  joined  his  father  in  the  mer-^ 
chant  tailor  and  importing  business 
in  Binghampton,  N.Y.  —  Charles 
Baird,  Jr.,  has  joined  the  American 
Ambulance  Field  Service  in  France 
and  has  been  assigned  to  the  section 
which  will  operate  from  Salonica.  — 
W.  D.  Sohier,  Jr.»  has  opened  offices 
for  the  general  practice  of  law  in  the 
EquiUble  Bldg.,  Boston. 

1912. 

R.  B.  WlGGLBBWOBTH,  Sec.^ 
0  Hampden  Hall,  Cambridge. 
R.  C.  Benchley  gives  his  home  ad- 
dress as  Crestwood,  N.Y.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benchley  and  Master  Nat 
Benchley  are  living  next  door  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Stiles.  —  A.  D. 
Brigham  is  in  the  legal  department  of 
the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion, Equitable  Bldg.,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  —  R.  H.  Britten  is 
living  at  1302  Irving  St.,  Washington, 
D.C.  He  has  an  editorial  position  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  —  T.  J.  Camp- 
bell is  athletic  adviser  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  He  brought 
his  football  team  to  Cambridge  on 
Oct.  14.  —  R.  T.  Fisher  is  again  assist- 
ing Couch  Haughton  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Harvard  Eleven.  —  H.  L. 
Groves  has  left  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  and  is  now  with  Messrs 
Paine  &  Weber,  brokers,  209  South  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago.  --  S.  S.  Hanks  is 
with  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration, Equitable  Bldg.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  —  G.  C.  Hen- 
derson is  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Commerce  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  —  R.  Lowell. has  given  up 
his  work  with  Messrs.  Curtis  and 
Sanger  and  is  now  assistant  to  the 
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president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
Boston.  —  C.  S.  Perley  is  now  located 
as  salesman  and  demonstrator  with 
the  Choralcelo  Co.  of  Mass.,  Anderson 
Galleries,  284  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  He  gives  his  residence  as  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  Orange,  N.J. — 
Among  those  who  have  represented 
the  Class  on  the  Mexican  border  are: 
C.  Amory,  Jr.,  Troop  A,  Squadron 
A,  N.Y.N.G..  now  at  McAllen.  Tex.; 
I.  C.  Bolton,  sergeant  Troop  A, 
1st  Squadron,  Ohio  N.G.,  now  at  £1 
Paso,  Tex.;  N.  C.  Bolton,  corporal. 
Troop  A,  1st  Squadron,  Ohio,  N.G., 
now  at  El  Paso,  Tex.;  H.  Eager, 
lieutenant  4th  Field  Artillery;  J.  M. 
Eager,  lieutenant,  Sd  Field  Artillery; 
J.  Elliott,  sergeant  Troop  C*  Squadron 
A,  N.Y.N.G.,  now  at  McAllen,  Tex.; 
L.  I.  Grinnell,  Troop  D,  Squadron  A, 
N.Y.N.G.,  now  at  McAllen,  Tex.; 
C.  E.  Hansen,  Troop  C,  Squadron  A, 
N.Y.N.G..  now  at  McAllen,  Tex.;  J. 
A.  Hovey,  71st  Infantry,  N.Y.N.G., 
has  just  returned  to  New  York  with 
his  regiment;  C.  Howell,  Philadelphia 
City  Troop,  now  at  El  Paso,  Tex.; 
F.  D.  Huntington,  sergeant  Battery 
A,  1st  Regiment,  Field  Artillery,  Mass. 
Federal  Militia,  has  just  returned  with 
the  battery  to  Boston;  J.  A.  King, 
Field  Artillery,  111.  N.G.,  now  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  D.  Rice,  Troop  C, 
Squadron  A,  N.Y.N.G.,  has  just  re- 
turned to  New  York,  his  term  of  serv- 
ice having  expired;  A.  Richard,  2d, 
Troop  C,  Squadron  A,  N.Y.N.G.,  now 
at  McAllen,  Tex.;  T.  R.  Schoonmaker, 
7th  Infantry,  N.Y.N.G.,  now  at  McAl- 
len, Tex.;  J.  Simpkins,  regimental  ser- 
geant-major, 1st  Regiment,  Field 
Artillery,  Mass.  Federal  Militia,  has 
just  returned  with  the  staff  to  Boston; 
L.  D.  Smith,  lieutenant.  Field  Artil- 
lery, III.  N.Q.,  now  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;    W.    P.    Tobey,   Top-sergeant, 


Battery  A,  Ist  Regiment,  Field  Ar- 
tillery, Mass.  Federal  Militia,  has 
just  returned  with  the  battery  to  Bos- 
ton; J.  C.  Trumbull,  sergeant,  regi- 
mental headquarters,  1st  Regiment, 
Field  Artillery,  Mass.  Federal  Mil- 
itia, has  just  returned  to  Boston; 
A.  C.  Yarnall,  Philadelphia  City 
Troop,  now  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  (This 
list  is  a  partial  one  only,  data  is  lack- 
ing with  which  to  make  it  complete.) 

1914. 

LbVKBKTT  SaLTOMBTALL,  S0C., 
Chestnut  Hill. 
Addresses:  J.  A.  Henderson,  1877 

E.  97  St.,  Cleveland,  O.;  W.  E.  Brack- 
ett,  (for  next  five  years),  care  of  Angus 
Jute  Co.,  Ltd.,  Calcutta,  India,  P.O. 
Box  428;  Ed.  A.  Roberts,  Transpor- 
Ution  Bldg.,  Univ.  of  HI.,  Urbana,  111., 
research  fellow  in  railroad  engineer- 
ing at  Univ.  of  111.;  Ericsson  F. 
McLaughlin,  102  Trowbridge  St., 
Cambridge;  W.  T.  Gardiner,  in  his 
father's  office  of  law  in  the  Barristers 
Bldg.,  Boston;  F.  Trumbull,  Way- 
land;  R.  M.  Russell,  corner  Mass. 
Ave.  and  Marlboro  Sts.,  Boston;  E. 
L.  Myers,  is  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Bay  Co.  and  of  the  Steel  City 
Amusement  Co.  His  address  is  care  of 
International  Bay  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
—  R.  B.  Ladoo  is  now  living  in  Low 
Moor,  Va.  —  J.  I.  Abbott  is  with  D. 

F.  Munroe  Co.,  wholesale  paper,  299 
Congress  St.,  Boston.  —  Walter  F. 
Cahir  received  his  A.M.  degree  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  at 
Washington.  —  G.  R.  Elliott  is  with 
the  George  Close  Co.,  wholesale  con- 
fectioners, Cambridge.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  53  Reservoir  St.,  Cambridge. — 
J.  F.  Kelly  is  with  the  Goodrich  Rub* 
ber  Co.,  Boston.  His  home  address  is 
19  Pleasant  St.,  Stoughton.— Parkman 
D.  Pierce  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
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E.  F.  Powers  &  Co.,  18a  Tennyson  St., 
Boston.  —  L.  N.  Boost  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Underwood  Silk  Fab- 
ric Co.,  Inc.,  Palatine  Bridge,  N.Y.— 
Harold  C.  Greene  is  living  in  Bronz- 
ville,  N.Y.  —  Horace  W.  Frost  is  in 
charge  of  the  statistical  department  of 
Tucker,  Anthony  &  Co.,  inrestment 
securities,  5S  State  St.,  Boston.  —  H. 
D.  Kroll  is  in  the  welfare  department 
of  William  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  416  Wash- 
ington St.,  Boston.  —  R.  S.  Meriam  is 
now  an  assistant  in  social  ethics  at 
Harvard  College.  —  Ed  Lipkin  \s  do- 
ing social  service  work  at  the  Hebrew 
Sheltering  Guardian  Asylum,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.Y.  —  William  M.  Lyman  is 
with  the  Pr<mdenee  Journal.  —  J.  B. 
Lynch  is  in  the  sales  department  of 
the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.,  shoe  manu- 
facturers, Jamaica  Plain.  His  home 
address  is  74  Garfield  St.,  Cambridge. 
—  F.  W.  Hunter  is  in  the  advertising 
department  of^the  Chicago  Tribune.  — 
Jas.  P.  Gifford  is  an  instructor  in 
French  at  Lehigh  University.  —  W.  N. 
MacGowan  is  with  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Chicago.  His  address  is  801 
West  Side.  Y.M.C.A.,  Chicago.  — 
Clyde  Maxwell  died  in  the  battle  of 
the  Somme  on  July  S,  1910.  He  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  10th  Regiment  of 
the  British  Army.  According  to  the 
officers  of  his  regiment  the  attack 
started  at  S  a.m.,  the  regiment  entered 
the  battle  with  a  strength  of  1100  men 
and  at  night  only  98  answered  the  roll- 
call.  Of  his  company  20  were  left,  of 
his  platoon  not  one.  His  Captain  re- 
ports that  at  4.45  a.m.  he  was  seen 
*'  wounded  in  the  face,  but  still  organ- 
izing bombing  attacks  and  handing 
over  prisoners  "  and  his  sergeant  that 
he  was  seen  at  5.S0  a.m.,  "very  hard 
pressed  but  still  fighting  on  " :  they 
add  that  he  "  did  splendid  work,  quite 
regardless  of  himself."     A  wounded 


private  told  his  mother  that  "  of  his 
regiment  no  prisoners  were  taken  — 
not  one  —  we  fought  to  the  finish." 

1915. 
BlAixxjiJf  J.  Logan,  5se., 
33  Ridgaky  Hall.  Cuiibrid««. 
J.  D.  McKinley  b  an  assutant  in 
the  classics  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. His  address  is  512  West  High 
St.,  Urbana,  111.  —  Howard  Moise  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Osborne  & 
Moise,  Architects,  15  Beacon  St., 
Boston.  —  R.  P.  Chase  is  now  with 
Blake  Brothers,  brokers.  111  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston.  —  Junius  A.  Rich- 
ards is  with  the  Gray  &  Davis  Co.^ 
Cambridge.  —  B.  B.  Williams  is  with 
T.  A.  Francis  &  Co.,  cotton  brokers, 
88  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  —  Paul  P.  Cram 
is  teaching  at  the  Groton  School, 
Groton.  —  Alexander  Davidson  is 
with  the  Howland  Pulp  &  Paper 
Corporation,  Howland,  Me.  —  H.  E. 
Tucker,  who  has  been  with  the  Haw- 
thorne Mill  of  the  American  Felt  Co., 
Hyde  Park,  is  now  with  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  15  Dey 
St..  New  York  City. —  A.  Arthur 
Krivian  is  chemist  with  the  A.  K. 
Fairbanks  Co.,  2S5  West  18th  St., 
Chicago.  —  G.  H.  Miller  is  in  the 
organisation  department  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
His  address  remains,  199  Glenside, 
Pa.  —  F.  S.  Rollins,  formerly  with  the 
New  England  Branch  of  the  Kissel 
Car  Co.,  is  with  the  Framingham 
Machine  Works,  Framingham.  His 
address  is  71  Montview  St.,  West  Rox- 
bury.  —  A.  S.  Thayer  is  assistant 
buyer  in  hosiery  and  underwear  for 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
His  present  address  in  New  York  is 
5«1  West  IWd  St.  —  F.  S.  Welch, 
M.B.A.  '16,  is  with  the  Underwriters 
Bureau  of  New  England,  141  Milk 
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St.»  Boston.  His  permanent  address 
wiU  continue  to  be  11  High  St., 
Hudson.  —  Lithgow  Osborne  has  been 
renominated  by  President  Wilson  as 
legation  secretary.  Osborne,  while  a 
student  at  the  University,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  secretaries  of  Am- 
bassador Gerard  in  Berlin  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  more  than  one 
year,  returning  to  this  country  a  few 
weeks  ago.  He  has  made  exhaustive 
researches  into  the  systems  of  disci- 
pline in  the  military  prison  camps  in 
which  the  Germans  confine  their  cap- 
tives and  submitted  an  extensive  re- 
port to  the  Embassy.  He  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Gerard  on  many  important  mis- 
sions and  gained  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Empire.  The  nomination  does  not 
state  where  Osborne  will  be  assigned, 
but  it  is  presumed  that  he  will  again 
serve  under  Gerard.  —  A.  J.  Weather- 
head,  Jr.,  is  coaching  the  Bowdoin 
College  football  team. 

1916. 
Wells  Bl^inchard,  Sse., 
128  Stota  St..  Boston. 
A.  T.  Lyman,  Jr.,  and  J.  J.  Cronin 
are  with  Richardson,  Hill  &  Co.,  brok- 
ers, 50  Congress  St.,  Boston.  —  W. 
W.  Weld  is  with  Weld«  Grew  &  Co., 
brokers,  «7  State  St.,  Boston.  —  E.  L. 
Black  is  with  Hornblower  &  Weeks, 
brokers,  00  Congress  St.,  Boston.  — 
W.  D.  Arnold  is  with  Harris,  Forbes 
&  Co.,  Boston.  —  J.  W.  Middendorf, 
Jr.,  is  with  Blodgett  &  Co.,  60  SUte 
St.,  Boston.  —  C.  F.  Edgarton  is  with 
Merrill  Oldham  &  Co.,  Boston.  — 
J.  A.  Jeffries  is  now  with  William  A. 
Read,  brokers,  Boston.  —  D.  Moffat 
has  recently  sailed  for  France  to  join 
the  American  Ambulance  Corps.  — 
W.  M.  Boyden  b  with  the  Anglo- 
American  Cotton  Products  Corp.  His 


address  is  6S  East  54th  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  W.  C.  Boyden,  Jr.,  is  on  the 
H.  F.  Bar  Ranch,  Buffalo,  Wyoming. 

—  S.  B.  McKinley  is  at  the  Columbia 
Law  School.  His  permanent  address  is 
99t  Vandeventer  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
H.  H.  Brodeur  is  with  William  Filene's 
Sons  Co.,  Boston.  His  permanent 
address  is  8  Mill  St.,  Westfield.  —  A. 
M.  Caplan  is  with  Kbtler,  Lersh  & 
Co.,  leather  manufacturers.  Lock- 
haven,  Pa.  —  Lincoln  Clark  is  with 

B.  P.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Readville. — 

C.  E.  Griffin  is  teaching  in  the  Eighth 
National  College  at  Nagoya,  Japan. 

—  W.  W.  Kent  is  with  WDliam  Bon- 
bright  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  His 
address  b  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  —  Ross 
Whittier  is  with  Sleeper  &  Dunlop,  81 
Milk  St.,  Boston.  —  A.  H.  C.  Brown 
b  with  Arthur  Perry  &  Co.,  150  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston,  as  bond  salesman.  — 
R.  T.  Twitchell  and  W.  C.  Harring- 
ton have  recently  sailed  for  France  to 
join  the  American  Ambulance  Corps. 

—  W.  RoUins,  S.  L.  Kuhn,  W.  R.  B. 
Emerson,  Jr.,  J.  Harper  and  E.  P. 
Warner  are  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  — ■  O.  G. 
Ricketson,  C.  C.  Lund,  and  E.  S. 
Emery  are  in  the  first  year  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  —  L.  G.  Rich- 
ards and  R.  C.  Cheney  are  in  the  sec- 
ond year  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  Richards  led  his  class  last 
year.  —  R.  F.  Herrick,  Jr.,  is  with  the 
Saoo-Lowell  Textile  Machinery  Com- 
pany at  Lowell.  His  permanent  ad- 
dress b  Milton.  —  W.  J.  Falvey  and 
K.  B.  G.  Parson  are  with  Jackson  & 
Curtis,  19  Congress  St.,  Boston.  — 
Arthur  I.  Richardson  b  with  Kimball, 
McKinney  &  Company,  investment 
bankers,  8  Congress  St.,  Boston.  His 
address  b  68  Bonair  St.,  Somerville. 

—  R.  C.  Seanans  is  with  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.,  Watertown.   Hb  perma- 
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nent  address  is  48  Chestnut  St.,  Sa- 
lem. —  H.  T.  Bean  b  clerk  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Probate  Court  at 
East  Cambridge.  —  A.  J.  R.  Helmus 
is  president  of  the  Prospect  Union, 
Cambridge.  His  address  is  885  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.,  Cambridge.  —  W.  M. 
McKim  is  with  the  National  City 
Co.,  brokers,  55  Congress  St.,  Boston. 
His  permanent  address  is  II  Claflin 
Rd.,  Brookline.  —  W.  H.  Neaves  is 
teaching  English  and  history  at  the 
Milton  High  School.  He  is  living  at 
11  Bates  Rd,.  East  Milton.  —  E.  B. 
Packard  is  with  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston.  His  permanent  address 
is  12  Marion  Rd.,  Watertown.  —  E. 
H.  Bashor  is  with  the  First  National 
Bank,  70  Federal  St.,  Boston.  —  R. 
C.  Bacon  has  charge  of  the  Boston 
office  of  £.  R.  Bacon  &  Co.,  grain 
shippers,  of  Chicago.  His  address  is 
703  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Boston.  —  R.  Coggeshall  is  master  in 
English,  debating,  dramatics,  and 
elocution  at  the  Sanford  School,  Red- 
ding Ridge,  Conn.  —  J.  T.  French 
is  with  Gore  &  French,  dealers  in 
crude  rubber,  Akron,  O.  — ^J.  £.  Lan- 
caster and  J.  T.  Torrey,  2d,  are  with 
the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
O.  —  Theodore  Sizer*s  address  is  1186 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  — 
W.  J.  Bingham  and  W.  W.  Demelman 
are  with  the  American  Felt  Co.,  100 
Summer  St.,  Boston.  —  H.  F.  Smith, 
H.  L.  F.  Kreger,  P.  S.  Davidson,  J. 
S.  N.  Sprague.  F.  P.  Clement,  Jr., 
and  R.  C.  Curtis  are  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 


try  one  of  its  best  citizens.  As  mayor  of 
Brooklyn  and  of  New  York,  as  President 
of  Columbia  University,  as  a  member 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  and 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  Com- 
mission, as  referee  and  arbitrator  in 
various  labor  disputes,  as  president  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commeroe, 
as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Commission 
which  investigated  conditions  of  mine 
workers  in  Colorado,  he  always  proved 
himself  a  faithful,  forward-looking  and 
enlightened  worker  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  people.  He  died  on  Sept.  17, 1916, 
rightly  mourned  by  the  whole  nation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Brown  was  bom  in 
Hanover,  N.H.,  on  Dec.  26,  1849,  and 
died  in  New  York  on  Oct.  15, 1916.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  of  Dartmouth  College. 
He  was  one  of  the  best-known  writers 
and  lecturers  on  thedogical  subjects  In 
America,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  president  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Harvard  gave 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  S.T.D.  in 
1909. 

Gradtutte  School, 

G.S.  1896-97.  HoUis  Godfrey,  head 
of  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  appointed  one  of  the  seven  ad- 
visers to  be  connected  with  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  of  the  United 
States. 

A.M.  1915.  WiUiam  Belknap  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Department  of 
Economics  in  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

A.M.  1916.  W.  R.  Taylor  has  been 
appointed  a  professor  of  English  at  the 
Technological  CoUege  of  Auburn,  Ala. 


Honorary  Degree  Holders.  Lqw  School, 

In  the  death  of  Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  '00,  L.S.  1878-79.    William    Perry   died 

Harvard  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distin-  in  Salem  in  Sept.  He  was  a  graduate  of 

guished  honorary  alumni  and  the  coun-  Bowdoin  College  and  had  been,  since 
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1002,  referee  in  bankruptcy  for  Essex 
County.  He  had  always  been  active 
in  public  affairs. 

L.S.  1890-02.  Hale  Holden  has  come 
into  national  prominence  as  spokesman 
for  the  railroads  in  the  various  meetings 
with  President  Wilson  at  the  time  of  the 
threatened  strike  by  the  railroad  Broth- 
erhoods. Since  Congress  surrendered 
to  the  threats  of  the  Brotherhoods  Mr. 
Holden  has  written  ably  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  law. 

1808.  Charles  F.  Weed,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College  and  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  has  lately  been 
inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1008.  Clyde  H.  Slease  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  near  Goshen, 
N.Y.,  on  July  4.  Sleaae  was  a  Califor- 
nian,  a  graduate  of  Allegheny  College. 

1006.  Norman  C.  Hull  has  resigned 
as  city  derk  of  Pittsfield  to  take  up  the 
active  practice  of  the  law. 

1000.  Austin  W.  Scott,  professor  in 
the  Law  School,  was  awarded  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  A.M.  at  the  celebration 
of  the  150th  anniversary  of  Rutgers 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1006. 

1016.  Shelton  Hale  and  Calvert  Mar 
gruder  have  been  appointed  secretaries 
to  Justice  Holmes  and  Justice  Brandeis 
respectively. 

Medical  School 

1867.  Dr.  Reuben  Willis  died  on  Sept 
6  at  the  Robert  Brighaqi  Hospital  in 
Boston.  He  was  bom  in  Belchertown  in 
1842,  served  for  two  years  in  the  25th 
Mass.  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
after  finishing  his  course  in  the  Medi- 
cal School  practised  his  profession  for 
45  years  in  SomerviUe. 

1868.  Dr.  Sanford  Hanscom  also 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  11th  Maine  Regiment,  later  at- 


tached to  the  21st.  He  practised  in 
SomerviUe  and  was  also  active  in  public 
affairs,  being  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  school  committee  and  a  trustee 
of  the  public  library. 

1884.  Dr.  E.  P.  Stone  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  1861.  He  was  appointed  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Navy  in  1886 
and  has  been  in  the  Navy  ever  since. 
He  was  promoted  to  medical  director  in 
1014  and  was  at  the  same  time  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  He  died  on  Sept.  5, 
1016. 

D.P.H.  1011.  Dr.  A.  I.  Kendall  has 
been  appointed  Acting  Dean  of  the  med« 
ical  School  of  Northwestern  University. 

The  School  continues  to  put  its  r&> 
sources  at  the  service  of  the  public, 
especially,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
study  and  the  after  care  of  infantile 
paralysis.  The  following  announcement 
was  made  on  the  first  of  October:  "A 
commission  consisting  of  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Lovett,  chairman.  Professor  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery,  Dr.  Milton  J.  Rosenau, 
Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Hygiene,  Dr.  fVands  W.  Peabody, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  and 
Roger  Pierce,  secretary,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  early 
recognition,  treatment,  and  study  of 
infantile  paralysis.  The  commission  has 
undertaken  this  work  in  the  endeavor  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  from  phys* 
idans  for  assistance  in  making  an  early 
diagnosis,  and  for  serum  to  be  used  in 
the  treatment  of  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
disease.  It  is  not  at  present  definitely 
established  that  the  use  of  serum  is  of 
benefit  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
In  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities, 
however,  the  results  thus  far  obtained 
justify  its  distribution  to  physicians  for 
uae  in  cases  where  they  deem  it  advis- 
able. The  serum  is  obtained  from  the 
blood  of  persons  who  have  recovered 
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from  the  diMMe.  Hie  comminioiu 
theiefofe,  suggests  that  such  persons 
may  render  a  service  to  children  now 
afflicted  by  allowing  a  small  amount  of 
their  blood  to  be  taken.  The  proceeding 
is  without  danger.  All  persons  who  are 
willing  to  aid  in  this  way  may  call  at  any 
time  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Huntington  Ave- 
nue, and  make  inquiry  for  the  Harvard 
Infantile  Paraljrsis  Commission.  If  this 
is  not  convenient,  an  expert  will  visit  the 
home  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
blood  serum.  Phyndans,  by  telephon- 
ing to  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Brookline  8880,  and  inquiring  for  the 
Infantile  Paralysis  Commission,  may 
obtain  an  expert  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  who  will  visit  a  patient  with  the 
doctor  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 
case,  and  to  administer  serum  if  desired. 
The  amount  of  serum  available  will  de- 
pend upon  the  response  of  recovered  pa- 
tients to  this  appeal  for  volunteers.  As 
the  response  cannot  now  be  accurately 
estimated,  the  efforts  of  the  commission 
wiD  at  the  beginning  be  confined  to  cases 
in  or  near  Boston.  Should  it  be  found 
possible  to  extend  the  service,  every 
attempt  will  be  made  to  do  so.  Hiere 
will  be  dose  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Health  and  local  health 
auUiorities.  The  serum  and  sll  services 
rendered  by  the  commission  will  be  free 
of  charge."  The  commission  is  still 
greatly  in  need  of  blood  from  patients 
who  have  had  the  disease.  Many  of 
the  staff  of  the  School,  other  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  above  an- 
nouncement, are  devoting  much  of 
their  time  to  research  in  connection  with 
the  disease,  but  in  spite  of  the  study 
uuuie,  very  little  is  so  far  known,  and 
if  the  Medical  School  should  be  able  to 
discover  the  causes  and  the  cure  it 
would  have  done  a  supreme  service  to 
the  country  and  to  the  world. 


UTEBARY  NOTES. 

V  To  avoid  misunderBtanding,  the  Editor 
begs  to  state  that  copies  of  booka  by  or  about 
Harvard  men  should  be  sent  to  the  Mooamn» 
if  a  review  is  desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
complete  register  of  Harvard  publications  be 
kept.  Writers]of  articles  in  prominent  periodic 
oals  are  also  reqoBsted  to  sand  to  the  Ekiitor 
ooplflS,  or  at  least  the  titles  of  their  contribu- 
tions. Except  in  rare  oases,  space  will  not 
permit  mention  of  oontribuUons  to  the  daily 


BHOBT   BIVISWB. 

Friends  of  France,  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1016. 
The  one  big,  heroic  service  which 
America  has  given  the  Allies  has  been 
the  work  of  the  American  Ambulance. 
Drawn  from  every  rank  of  life,  but  one 
and  all  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  service 
to  suffering  humanity,  the  young  men 
who  have  gone  from  America  to  drive 
ambulances  on  the  battlefields  of  FVance, 
have  freely  risked  eveiything  for  an 
ideal.  Many  in  this  country  have 
worked  faithfully  and  obscurely,  a  very 
few  have  actually  joined  the  armies  of 
the  Allies;  many,  also  —  and  among 
them  we  are  thankful  to  see  a  Isrge  pro- 
portion of  Harvard  men  —  have  gone 
to  Etirope,  not  as  combatants,  but  as 
workers  in  the  rdief  of  suffering.  Their 
danger  was  great,  but  they  thought  not 
of  danger  where  they  could  hdp.  Their 
service  was  no  lip  service,  prating  much 
of  duty  to  humanity  and  doing  noth- 
ing. They  acted  and  were  silent  about 
their  ideals,  about  what  th^  did.  It  is 
very  fortunate  that  this  book.  Friends 
cf  France,  could  be  published,  for  it  is 
the  record  of  heroic  service,  a  record  of 
which  all  America  may  well  be  proud. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  the  accounts  of 
different  men  who  have  carried  the 
wounded  from  the  field  to  the  hospital. 
They  are  records  in  which  there  is  no 
boasting,  in  which  no  fine  writing  is 
necessary,  because  the  actions  which 
they  portray  are  so  fine  in  themselves. 
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To  the  most  inflennble,  even  to  the  man 
who  considera  hiniBelf  neutral,  these  ac- 
ooiints  must  give  a  thriJl»  ainoe  individ- 
ual agony  is  of  no  nation  and  of  no  time, 
and  the  heart  must  re^)ond  to  the  woric 
of  the  man  who  has  been  aUe  to  allevi- 
ate that  agony.  But  tli^  title  is  not  neu- 
tral, and  should  not  be  neutral.  Amer- 
ica must  never  forget  the  national  debt 
to  France,  a  debt  that  can  never  be  paid 
because  it  is  the  debt  of  eadstenoe  —  like 
the  debt  that  every  man  owes  to  his 
mother.  Our  troops  in  the  Revolution 
were  magnificent,  their  morale  was  ad- 
mirable —  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  —  but  there 
is  many  a  historian  who  believes  that  we 
could  never  have  won  independence 
without  the  aid  of  FVance.  That  nation, 
already  feding  its  own  way  toward  lib- 
erty, gave  us  our  chance  of  liberty.  It 
protected  our  commerce;  it  prevented 
Eni^and  from  sending  the  maximum  of 
hired  troops;  it  sent  the  best  of  its  men 
to  fight  by  our  ade  and  to  tell  us  how  to 
fight.  Circumstances  have  made  it  im- 
posnble  for  us  to  send  our  whole  force  of 
men  to  fight  against  the  destroyers  of 
Eberty  beside  the  descendants  of  those 
who  aided  us,  but  we  have  at  least  sent 
many  of  the  best  of  our  young  men  to 
give  whatever  sympathetic  aid  is  in  their 
power.  FfMfub  erf  Francs  is  the  inspiring 
record  of  what  these  young  men  have 
done.  It  is  good  reading,  healthful  read- 
ing, from  cover  to  cover.  Excellent  pic- 
tures help  to  make  the  record  a  little 
more  vivid.  The  income  from  the  book 
goes  toward  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance,  through  the  generosity 
of  publishers  and  contributors,  so  every 
copy  bought  will  carry  with  it  the  satis- 
faction of  having  aided  a  worthy  cause. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the  reading 
of  the  book  will  inspire  numy  another 
young  man  to  go  out  there  where  hu 
services  are  so  vitally  needed,  and  where 


he  can  do  so  much  real  good  to  his  fel- 
low men. 

Th«  Book  cf  Mtmeal  Knowledge,  by  Ar- 
thur EIsimi, '95.  Boston:  Houghton 
MifiiinCo.  1915. 

Hus  book  is  primarily  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  music,  but  who  are  not,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  musicians.  Mr. 
Elson  states  on  his  title-page  that  it  is 
^for  Music  Lovers,  Students  and 
Teachers.'*  But  the  hsttwo»  unless  they 
are  beginners  or  have  had  only  the  most 
elementary  training,  will  find  little  in  the 
work  with  which  they  are  not  already 
familiar  or  of  which  they  have  not  some 
knowledge. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  treat  fully,  in 
six  hundred-odd  pages,  a  subject  as 
difficult  and  as  intricate  as  music;  and 
the  author,  realising  this,  has  very 
wisely  restricted  himself  to  the  less  com- 
plex branches  of  the  art,  and  has  dwelt 
only  lightly  on  theory  and  composition. 
A  certain  knowledge  of  form  and  of  con- 
struction and  of  the  various  instruments 
is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  good 
music.  But  to  those  who  go  to  concerts 
and  the  opera  as  a  diversion,  harmony 
and  counterpoint  would  be  merely  a 
bore;  it  is  for  this  class  that  Mr.  Elson 
has  written  and  he  has  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  his  task. 

The  surest  way  of  arousing  interest  in 
an  art  is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  men 
who  are  the  leaders  in  it;  and  with  this 
end  in  view  Mr.  Elson  has  devoted  at 
least  one  half  of  his  volume  to  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  great  composers  and 
performers.  In  each  case  the  personal 
side  of  the  man  is  given  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  artistic;  and,  though  many 
of  the  anecdotes  have  been  worn  thread- 
bare from  overuse,  they  are,  as  a  whole, 
well  chosen.  Some  may  take  exception, 
perhaps,  to  the  ill-natured  slurs  on  Wag- 
ner's private  life,  or  to  the  rather  extrav- 
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agabt  praise  of  Brahms  and  Meyerbeer. 
But  these,  after  all,  are  matters  of  per- 
sonal opinion.  As  a  rule  Mr.  Elson  has 
given  a  just,  and,  indeed,  a  conservative, 
estimate  of  the  respective  composers' 
worth,  and  has  judged  them  by  the 
world's,  rather  than  by  his  own  stand- 
ard. This  portion  of  the  work  is  also 
valuable  for  its  completeness.  It  con- 
tains not  only  the  great  masters,  but 
those  of  less  reputation;  and  the  list  of 
names  appended  to  eadi  chapter  in- 
cludes almost  every  one  who  has  ever 
written  a  note. 

The  same  sense  of  completeness  char- 
acterises the  section  on  instruments,  and 
one  finds  the  obsolete  serpent  and  the 
basset  horn  described  with  the  clarinet 
and  the  violin. 

There  are  many  touches  of  humor  in 
the  book,  and  some  good-natured  rail- 
lery, particularly  at  the  mannerisms 
affected  by  performers.  In  speaking  of 
pianists,  "  it  is  not  unusual,*'  the  author 
says,  **  for  great  artists  to  be  seen  wig- 
gling their  fingers  on  the  key,  as  if  they 
-  expected  in  some  mysterious  way  to 
make  the  tone  expressive  by  such  pro- 
cedure." And  again: "  If  he  (the  pianist) 
is  lacking  in  the  expressive  qualities,  and 
depends  too  much  on  technique  and 
mechanical  ability,  he  is  called  a  virtu- 
oso." And  yet  how  many  of  our  long- 
haired manipulators  of  the  keyboard 
fairly  glory  in  the  title! 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that 
parts  of  the  text  are  decidedly  reminis- 
cent of  the  Boston  Symphony  Pro- 
grammes. But  as  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  audience  ever  reads  them,  Mr.  Elson 
is  no  doubt  justified  in  borrowing  from 
them  what  he  likes.  And,  be  it  said  in 
passing,  he  could  not  have  borrowed 
from  a  better  or  more  authoritative 
source. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  book  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  literature  of 


music,  and  treats  its  subject  in  an  easy 
and  interesting  manner.  It  is  distinctly 
worth  while;  and  in  these  days,  when 
music  has  become  the  fashion,  and 
society  considers  itself  capable  of  criti- 
cising a  symphony  with  the  same  di»* 
cemment  and  profundity  as  that  with 
which  it  judges  its  champagnes  and  its 
brands  of  cigars,  it  should  be  read  by 
every  one. 

RtpretenUtiive  English  Plays  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Ceniury.  Edited  with  Intro- 
troductions  and  Notes  by  John  S. 
P.  Tatlock,  '96,  and  Robert  G.  Mar- 
tin, Ph.D.,  '10.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.   1916. 

The  editors  of  this  collection  of  plays 
have  sought  to  give  their  readers  a  bird'a- 
eye  view  of  the  English  drama  from  its 
birth  in  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  its 
modem  development,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  It  is  the  first  time,  as 
they  state  in  their  preface,  that  plays 
covering  a  period  of  over  four  hundred 
years  have  been  included  in  one  volume; 
and  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  trace 
the  growth  of  dramatic  literature  in 
England  this  work  will  be  of  great  value. 

The  book  contains  twenty-five  pUys, 
beginning  with  the  ancient  Miracle 
Plays  of  Noah*s  Flood,  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  and  The  Second  Shepherd^s  Play, 
and  ending  with  Oscar  Wilde's  witty 
comedy  Lady  Windemere*s  Fan.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  Elizabethan 
period  holds  the  chief  place.  Shake- 
iq>eare  himself  is  omitted.  "  In  so  small  a 
collection  it  was  the  only  way  to  do  him 
full  justice  and  honor,"  the  editors  ex- 
plain and  the  reader  will  no  doubt  agree 
with  them.  But  most  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries are  represented,  and  the 
selection  ranges  from  Lyly's  little  known, 
comedy  of  Mother  Bombie  to  Jonson's 
Alchemist  and  Webster's  Duchess  of  MalJL 
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There  are  nine  plays  in  ihis  section. 
They  are  not  always  the  masterpieces  of 
their  authors,  but  they  are  always  char- 
acteristic and  interesting  examples  of 
their  works.  And  the  editors,  in  choos- 
ing them,  as  in  dioosing  the  other 
plays  in  the  volume,  have  been  governed 
by  their  desire  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stage  rather  than  by  any 
wish  to  give  only  the  best  works  pro- 
duced. Each  play  shows  some  growth 
in  technical  skill,  or  contains  some  inno- 
vation in  plot  or  ideas  which  had  its 
effect  upon  the  later  drama;  and  the  col- 
lection, in  this  respect  is  very  complete. 

In  the  third  section.  The  Restoration, 
Dryden,  Otway  and  Congreve  have  a 
play  apiece.  The  Eighieenth  Century,  the 
fourth  section,  includes  Addison's  Cato, 
Steele's  The  Unoorucioua  Lovers,  Field- 
ing's amusing  burlesque,  Tom  Thumb 
ike  Oreat,  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Con^ 
quer,  and  Sheridan's  famous  School  for 
Setmdal;  while  The  Cenci,  by  Shelley, 
Bulwer's  Lady  of  Lyons,  Browning's  A 
Biol  on  the  'Seuiekeon  and  Wilde's  Lady 
Windermere*  s  Fan,  are  given  in  the 
concluding  section  as  representative  of 
the  XIX  Century. 

There  is  an  excellent  preface  to  each 
play,  giving  a  short  account  of  its  au- 
thor's life,  a  criticism  of  his  work  and  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  play  itself.  These 
prefaces  are  written  in  a  simple  but 
scholarly  manner,  and  are  valuable,  not 
only  in  assisting  the  reader  to  understand 
the  dramas  which  they  introduce,  but  as 
critical  studies  of  the  respective  periods. 
Altogether  the  editors  have  prepared  a 
creditable  volume,  which  should  be 
given  an  honorable  place  among  the 
many  good  books  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  the  English 
drama.  Its  comprehensiveness,  more- 
over, places  it  in  a  class  quite  by  itself  as 
a  good  single  volume  to  be  owned  by  the 
man  who  can  have  only  a  few  books. 


American  Patriots  and  Statesmen,  New 
York:  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  5  vols. 
Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  '80,  editor  of  this,  the 
first  in  the  forthcoming  series  of  Collier 
Classics,  has  produced  a  timely  and  valu- 
able piece  of  work.  His  aim  was  "to  gather 
into  one  set  a  vital  selection  of  American 
patriotic  utterances" and  this  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  in  such  a  way  that  the 
books,  as  a  whole,  admirably  reveal  the 
great  fundamental  principles  which  have 
guided  the  nation  throughout  its  life. 
The  selections,  six  hundred  and  sixty  in 
niunber,  extend  from  earliest  colonial 
days  through  that  noble  second  inau- 
gural address  of  Lincoln,  in  which  he  de- 
fined the  national  attitude  as  "with 
malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right."  The  two  concluding 
essays,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Woodrow  Wilson,  find  their  proper  place 
in  the  book  because  they  both  deal 
with  Lincoln.  The  addresses  printed  in- 
clude the  words  of  all  kinds  of  men  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  They  are  not 
at  all  ancient  history  for  in  many  cases 
their  topics  are  as  vital  today  as  they 
were  a  century  ago  —  *'  Tampering  with 
Neutral  MaOs,"  "Basis  of  American 
Foreign  Policy."  "  Government  Control 
of  Railroads  "  —  these  and  many  others 
are  of  the  substance  of  political  discus- 
sion in  1916.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to 
say,  with  so  many  radicals,  "  It  matters 
nothing  what  our  ancestors  said.  It  is  for 
us  to  strike  out  on  quite  new  paths." 
Personal  liberty,  equality  before  the  law, 
government  by  the  people,  are  the  bases 
of  Americanism.  Surely  we  can  progress 
further  toward  the  full  realization  and 
practice  of  these  fundamentals  if  we 
blaze  our  trails  out  and  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  trails  abeady  blazed  by  our  fa- 
thers than  if  we  insist  in  returning  to 
the  centre  and  breaking  anew  through 
difficulties  abeady  met  and  overcome. 
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We  must  understand  what  has  already 
been  aooomplished,  what  lessons  have 
been  most  useful,  —  and  these  books  tell 
us  in  a  concise  and  readable  form  —  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  carry  our  country 
still  further  as  a  great,  humane^  cohe- 
rent, liberty-loving  nation. 

Poems  by  Oustaf  Frdding;  translated  with 
Introduction  by  Charles  Wharton 
Stork.  A.M.  'OS.  New  York:  The 
Manmillan  Company.  1916. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  much  of  our 
contemporary  American  verse  to  the 
haunting  lyrics  of  the  Swedish  poet 
Gustaf  Eroding,  now  made  accessible  to 
us  through  the  translation  of  Dr.  C.  W. 
Stork.  In  this  volume  of  selections  "  we 
find  " — to  use  the  words  of  the  trans- 
lator's introduction  —  "  the  Swedish 
lyric  dealing  with  all  the  great  human 
emotions;  with  religion,  with  love,  with 
the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  rest  of  the 
gamut."  The  peculiarly  national  traits 
of  this  poetry,  he  goes  on  to  say,  are 
''first,  a  remarkable  closeness  to  the 
earth,  reminding  one  rather  of  primitive 
than  of  modem  poetry;  and  secondly,  on 
the  other  side,  a  purely  visionary  qual- 
ity, a  sort  of  clairvoyance  in  the  realm 
of  the  imagination."  After  reading  this 
poetry  we  are  eager  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Stork  in  his  criticism  so  far,  but  when  he 
says  further,  "considering  his  wealth  of 
substance,  power  of  treatment  and  mas- 
tery of  form,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
European  lyrist  since  Goethe,  Hugo  ex- 
cepted, has  outrivaled  Gustaf  FVOding," 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  enthusi- 
asm has  got  the  better  of  him.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Dr.  Stork's 
able  translation  will  help  materially  to 
bring  FVOding  permanently  before  Eng- 
lish and  American  lovers  of  poetry  since 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  much  of  what 
he  has  written  is  of  permanent  literary 
value. 


The  Wall  Street  OiH,  by  Frederk^ 
Orin  Bartlett,  '00.  Boston:  Hou^ 
ton  Mifflin  ConqMUiy.  1916. 

Donald  Pendleton,  dilettante,  young 
man  about  town*  is  cut  off  by  his  father's 
will,  without  a  penny.  He  explains  the 
situation  to  Frances  Stuyvesant,  hii 
fiancSe  ;  and  she,  whoae  yearly  aUowanoe 
runs  into  the  thousands,  agrees  to  wait 
for  him.  Throu^ji  his  late  father*s  attoi^ 
ney,  Donald  secures  a  position  with  a 
firm  of  brokers  downtown,  and  there  he 
meets  Miss  Winthrop,  typist  and  sten- 
ographer, whose  weekly  salary  is  a  pal- 
try ten  doUars.  His  interest  in  her  and 
his  loyalty  toward  his  fianeie  fonn  the 
rather  conventional  framework  upon 
which  Mr.  Bartlett  has  built  his  stoiy. 
But  in  spite  of  this  there  is  a  brightness 
and  charm  about  the  tale  which  is  quite 
refreshing;  and  to  those  whose  tastes  run 
to  light  literature  and  who  can  appre- 
ciate something  a  little  above  the  ordi* 
nary  the  book  will  no  doubt  i^peaL 

Social  Adaptixtion,  by  L.  M.    Briitol, 
Ph.D.,    'IS,    Asst.    Professor  of 
Sociology  in  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. Vol.   XIV,  Harvard  Eco- 
nomic  Studies.     Harvard    Uni- 
versity Press,   1915.    Published 
under  direction  of  the  Departs 
ment  of  Economics  of  Harvard 
University. 
This  book  attempts  a  study  of  the 
evolution  of  the  theory  of  social  adap- 
tation as  a  principle  of  social  progress. 
The  preface  by  Prof.   Carver,  who 
holds  the  David  A.  Wells  Chair  of 
Political   Economy    (this   book  was 
awarded  the  David  A.  Wells  Prise  for 
the  year  1914-15),  indicates  the  move- 
ment of  the  book,  and  the  same  harsh 
criticism  that  has  met  Prof.  Carver's 
Essays  in  Social  Justice  will  find  upon 
this  book  some  opportunity  for  exer- 
cise. 
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The  Ettayt  in  Soeial  JutUce  ex- 
pounded and  defended  the  thesb  that 
education,  religion,  moral  oodei,  and 
political  measures  should  have  for 
their  object  the  strengthening  of  the 
social  group  in  its  struggle  for  survival 
with  other  groups.  All  values  must  be 
tested  according  as  they  help  this 
strengthening  process.  Soeial  Adapta- 
tion seeks  to  trace  the  building-up  of 
this  doctrine  from  Comte  to  the  pres- 
ent. It  is  a  thorough,  scholarly  study. 
It  is  more,  in  fact,  than  a  mere  exam- 
ination of  other  men's  theories.  It  at- 
tem|>U  to  examine  in  order  to  choose 
from  the  various  contributions  what 
will  go  to  aid  the  making  of  a  tenable 
soda]  philosophy. 

As  to  organisation:  After  a  chapter 
on  Comte,  one  on  Spencer,  and  a  third 
on  "Sociological  Methodology,"  the 
work  is  divided  into  four  parts:  1. 
Passive  physical  and  physio-sodal 
adaptation;  2.  Passive  spiritual  adap- 
tation; S.  Active  material  adaptation; 
4.  Active  spiritual  adaptation.  Under 
each  of  these  headings  an  examination 
is  made  of  the  writings  of  men  who 
have  aided  in  developing  that  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  subject. 

The  Great  War  has  created  an  im- 
perative need  for  a  sound  social  phi- 
losophy, for  differences  of  judgment  are 
largely  due  to  differences  in  philosophy 
—  in  what  we  think  is  the  right  social 
ideal.  This  large  need  should  make  this 
book  timely.  It  is  more  than  an  exhor- 
tation. Its  temper  is  steady,  its  state- 
ments are  backed  by  reference.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  Prof. 
Bristol's  criticisms  of  the  various  men 
are  not  as  evident  and  convincing  as 
they  are  clearly  outlined  and  enum- 
erated. Also  his  own  conclusions, 
found  in  the  last  chapter,  are  much 
in  the  nature  of  assertions,  leaving  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired  in  exposition. 


The  intensive  historical  and  critical 
study  is  admirable.  The  constructive 
philosophy  which  leads  to  the  doc- 
trine of  *'  social  personalism  **  is  not 
quite  as  convincing.  This  "  social  per- 
sonalism," which  may  be  crystallized 
in  "  Do  what  is  worth  imitating," 
claims  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Prof. 
Carver's  survival  philosophy.  How- 
ever, it  strikes  this  reviewer  that "  so- 
cial personalism "  is  a  method  of 
achieving  survival;  it  really  admits 
Prof.  Carver's  philosophy,  adding 
merely  a  skilful  and  inoffensive  ap- 
proach to  it.  It  seems  a  far-eighted 
survival  method.  Social  personalism 
re&nphasizes  thought  upon  the  indi- 
vidual in  society.  It  is  through  indi- 
viduals and  not  by  means  of  an  im- 
personal society  that  all  progress  is 
made.  This  justifies  "  personalism." 
Social  eiSciency  b  the  aim  of  personal 
development;  hence  the  word  "  so- 
cial." Organized  society  shall  see  to  it 
that  *'  personalism  "  has  a  social  de- 
velopment. Prof.  Bristol  believes  he 
adds  something  to  the  problem  of  a 
social  goal  when  he  says  that  each  so- 
cial group  or  unity  should  strive  for 
social  "  exemplif  action  ";  that  is,  *'  to 
work  out  such  an  organized  life  and 
one  so  fruitful  in  securing  the  highest 
possible  well-being  of  its  members  and 
of  humanity  as  a  whole,  that  it  will 
spread  by  reflective  imitation  on  the 
part  of  the  social  unities."  Each  so- 
cial group  should  have  the  aim  of 
functioning  in  a  larger  unity  through 
the  increase  of  cooperation  and  sym- 
pathy. This  seems  like  a  programme 
for  the  achieving  of  "  survival."  At 
any  rate,  can  a  better  programme  be 
presented  for  survival  than  increasing 
the  size  and  power  of  the  group  in 
which  one  is  included? 

The  book  has  drawbacks  if  it  is  to 
be  used  as  a  textbook.   Though  there 
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is  much  actual  quotation  from  the 
authors  examined,  yet  it  is  predom- 
inantly a  criticism.  What  we  need  to 
teach  students  to  do  is  to  criticize,  and 
this  is  not  accomplished  by  an  over- 
amount  of  reading  criticisms  of  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  uses  what  seems 
the  right  approach  to  history,  by  fol- 
lowing a  movement  in  its  historical 
development.  It  calls  to  mind  the  be- 
lief of  advanced  educators  that  we 
should  not  try  to  teach  general  his- 
tory, but  rather  a  specific  hbtory  of 
movements  or  ideas.  Prof.  Bristol  has 
picked  out  of  the  cloth  of  many  au- 
thors the  threads  out  of  which  he 
could  make  the  one  strand  —  the 
growth  of  social  adaptation. 

The  organization  of  the  book  is  well 
shown  in  the  table  of  contents,  it  is 
well  indexed,  and  a  bibliography  of 
some  three  hundred  volumes  is  ap- 
pended. 

The  Oreat  Maze  and  The  Heart  cf  Youths 
by  Hermann  Hagedom,  '07.   New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1916. 
Sea  and  Bay,  by  C.  W.  Stork,  A.  M.,  '08. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
1916. 
Horixone,  by  R.  A.  Sanborn,  '00.   New 
York:  The  Four  Seas   Company. 
1916. 
Idols,  by  W.  C.  Arensberg,  '00.    Turns 
and  Movies,  by  Conrad  Aiken,  '11. 
Both  in  "  The  New  Poetry  Series." 
Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin    Com- 
pany.  1916. 
In    The  Oreat  Maze  Mr.  Hagedom 
has  attempted  with  no  indifferent  suc- 
cess the  ambitious  task  of  interpreting 
anew  the  story  of  Agamemnon,  Clytsem- 
nestra,  and  Aegisthus.    Using  regular 
blank  verse  with  uniform  dignity  and 
often  with  dramatic  effect  he  sets  forth 


rather  powerfully  the  conflicting  char- 
acters. The  title  is  explained  by  the  rep- 
resentative lines  (p.  81): 

"  life  is  a  gteaA  maie,  Clsrtemnestra.  Tou 
And  I  wore  lost  in  it  awhile.  But  lode* 
Love  is  the  thread  of  it,  love  is  the  key. 
We  shall  not  walk  in  mases  any  more." 

Striking  figures  grow  luxuriantly,  per- 
haps too  consciously  through  the  narra- 
tive, but  the  end  is  memorable  in  its  sim* 
plicity.  The  other  piece  in  this  volume  is 
a  short  play  in  four  scenes  through  which 
the  title.  Heart  of  Youth,  is  woven  with 
pleasing  naturalness.  The  story  is  whole- 
some, devout,  orthodox,  even  impres- 
sive, as  we  should  expect  in  a  competent 
treatment  of  the  theme  of  The  Servant  in 
the  House,  Written  as  it  was  for  boys  at 
the  Hill  School  to  act,  it  has  a  mixture  of 
the  formal  and  colloquial  which  will 
hardly  offend.  With  its  rapid*  vigorous 
movement  and  clear-cut  teaching;  it 
must  have  been  good  for  boys  to  act  in; 
it  is  good  for  any  one  to  read. 

Dr.  Stork's  Sea  and  Bay  is  a  harm- 
less, mildly  interesting  narrative^  rather 
similar  to  Enoch  Arden  in  theme*  and 
strikingly  similar  to  it  in  style.  While 
free  from  the  sentimentahsm  of  Tenny- 
son's poem,  it  is  devoid  of  Tennyson's 
poetic  quality.  Indeed,  its  chief  daim 
to  being  poetic  lies  in  the  songs  wfaidi 
have  rhyme.  The  simplicity  of  tone  seems 
almost  indecently  bare  and  the  moralis- 
ing is  obvious.  In  short,  the  author  is 
another  Robert  fVost,  without  fVtwt's 
unmistakable  intensity. 

The  modest  little  sheaf  of  verse  called 
Horizons  is  a  curious  mixture  of  good  and 
bad.  Mr.  Sanborn  has  something  to  say, 
but  he  frequently  chooses  a  kind  of  free- 
verse  doggerel  for  his  medium.  Too 
often,  also,  he  apparently  is  betrayed  in- 
to a  studied  purpose  to  be  unintelligible. 
The  close  lines  of  *' Myself"  will  iUu». 
trate: 
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Myself. 

Am  the  OYum  of  Qod's  last  word, 

That  was  Bis  first, 

Aixl  will  never  be  spoken. 

Listen! 

MYSELF" 

Or,  again,  his  original  and  really  poetic 
images  find  only  a  crude  or  even  gro- 
tesque expression,  as  in  **  Mauve."  On 
the  other  hand,  his  predominating  sub- 
ject of  childhood  he  handles  with  more 
than  ordinary  insight  and  feeling.  "  To 
a  Child  Falling  Asleep,"  in  the  opinion 
of  the  present  reviewer,  shows  the  most 
subtly  beautiful  treatment  of  diildfaood 
since  the  inimitable  tracery  work  of 
Coventry  Patmore. 

To  speak  with  fairness  of  the  two  col- 
lections of  verse  in  "The  New  Poetry 
Series"  is  difficult  enough.  We  should 
like  to  know  first  what "  the  new  poetry  " 
18,  what  it  is  trying  to  achieve.  We 
should  like  to  know  whether,  in  its 
obvious  attempt  to  be  "  different,"  it  is 
only  a  flash  in  the  pan,  or  whether  it 
ushers  in  a  permanent  and  significant 
movement.  At  all  events,  the  two  vol- 
umes before  us  quite  apparently  hover 
between  the  established  forms  and  con- 
temporary vagaries.  W.  C.  Arensberg's 
IdaU  runs  the  gamut  from  wholly  re- 
spectable poetry  in  the  series,  "  For  the 
Sake  of  Peace,"  down  to  an  indescrib- 
able variety  of  which  the  following  is  , 
representative  (p.  15): 

THE  VOICE  OF  ONE  DEAD 

*'  Of  the  relented  limbs  and  the  braid,  O  Lady, 
Bound  up  in  haste  at  parting. 
The  secret  is  kept." 

The  rest  of  this  page  is  just  good  white 
paper.  To  a  conservative  in  poetry  Mr. 
Arensbergconmiends  himself  most  surely 
through  his  translations  from  Dante  and 
Mallarm^. 

The  other  collection,  Tvms  and 
Movies,  by  Conrad  Aiken,  sustains  a 
much  higher  poetic  level.  Mr.  Aiken  is  a 


keen  and  sympathetic  observer  and  even 
where  his  octosyllabic  couplets  become 
jingly,  as  in  "  This  Dance  of  Life,"  he 
shows  considerable  depth  of  feeling.  In 
the  suite  which  gives  the  title  to  the  vol- 
ume he  is  clear,  but  to  the  old-fashioned 
taste  he  indulges  in  too  much  Broadway 
slang  and  a  disturbing  amount  of  pathos, 
"  Discordants  "  is  Oscar  Wilde  straight, 
with  a  dash  of  Charles  Stuart  Calverley. 

BOOEB  BSCEIVED. 

Si*  All  publications  received  will  be  acknowl- 
edged in  this  column.  Works  by  Harvard  men 
or  relating  to  the  University  will  be  noticed  or 
reviewed  so  far  as  is  possible. 
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Holt  A  Co..  1916.   aoth,  325  pp.  tl.30. 

ProbUmM  of  RelMfian,  by  Durant  Drake,  *00. 
Boston:  Hooshton  Mifflin  Co..  1916.  Cloth, 
415  pp.   $2  net. 

How  to  Loam  EaaHy,  by  G.  Van  N.  Dear- 
bom,  A.M.  '96.  Boston:  little,  Brown  k,  Co., 
1916.   aoth,  221  pp.  tl.OO. 
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AnciefU  tftsCory.  by  P.  Van  N.  Myers.  Seo- 
ond  revised  edition.  Boston:  Ginn  ft  Co., 
1916.  aoth,  562  pp.   61.60. 

Honrik  Iboon:  Brand,  translated  Into  Enc- 
lish  verse  by  M.  M.  Dawson.  Boston:  The 
Four  Seas  Co.,  1916.  aoth,  304  pp.  61.50. 

PoroonaUty  in  Oorman  LUeratvro  htforo  Lu- 
lA«r,  by  Prof.  Kuno  Fnmcke,  Litt.D.  '12. 
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A  Volunleer  PoUu,  by  H.  B.  Sheahan,  '09. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.  aoth, 
218  pp.   61.25  net. 
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MARRUGES. 

%*  It  is  requested  that  wedding  announo^ 
ments  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  6>radiial«t' 
Jf otfcmne,  in  order  to  make  this  leoord  more 
nearly  eomplete. 

1874.  Henry  Amott  Chiaholm  to  Lou- 
ise Brigham,  at  Riyenide,  Cal.» 
Aug.  21,  1016. 

1880.  Frederic  Sprague  Goodwin  to 
Juliet  B.  Higginaon,  at  Pride's 
Crossing,  Sept.  27,  1016. 

1808.  Charles  Gibson  Winslow  to  Rosa- 
mond Gibson,  at  Boston,  Oct.  11, 
1016. 

1805.  Ithamar  Mansur  Beard  to  Eva 
Winifred  Rorty,  at  New  York, 
N.Y..  June  21,  1016. 

1806.  Frederick  Lewis  Huidekoper  to 
Helena  EUiott  Gaff,  at  Osterville, 
Sept.  14,  1016. 


1808.  Daniel  Phoenix  Ingram  to  Co- 
rinne  Violett,  at  New  York.  N.  Y., 
May  22, 1015. 

1808.  Charies  Eldridge  Morgan,  Jr.,  to 
Theresa  Hamilton  Fish,  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  Oct  28, 1016. 

1002.  Leon  Woodbury  Rand  to  Joseph- 
ine Louise  Woodward,  at  Brook- 
line,  Oct  21, 1016. 

1008.  Richard  Washburn  Child  to 
Maude  Parker,  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
Aug.  12, 1016. 

1005.  FVancis  Thomas  Jantaen  to  Alice 
M.  Doyle,  at  Brookline,  Oct  31, 
1016. 

1006.  Clarence  Erskine  Clement  to 
Bianca  Cogswell  Harrington,  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Aug.  30, 1016. 

1006.  Walter  Cleveland  Cogswell  to 
Rose  D.  Street,  at  Cohasset,  Aug. 
10, 1016. 

1006.  Robert  Montgomery  Dole  to 
Rosamond  Potter,  Oct  5, 1016. 

1007.  William  Power  Blodget  to  EUen 
Putnam  Andrews,  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  Sept  15, 1016. 

1008.  Thomas  Talbot  Clark  to  Eugenia 
MeigB»  at  Lowell,  Oct  15,  1016. 

1008.  Frederic  Stuart  Dean  to  Alios 
Miller,  at  Ashbumham*  Sept  14, 
1016. 

1008.  John  Lodge  to  Elizabeth  Febiger 
Sargent,  at  Swampsoott,  Sept  23, 
1016. 

1008.  Ransom  Evarts  Somers  to  Esther 
Fraim,  at  Waltham,  Sept  7, 
1016. 

1008.  Reginald  Lindsay  Sweet  to  Mar- 
ion Blake  Milne,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Oct  18, 1016. 

1008.  Stuart  Thomson  to  Dorothy  Lou- 
ise Faunce,  at  Lynn,  Sept  23, 
1016. 

1008.  Harold  Damrell  Walker  to  Co- 
rinna  Searle,  at  Ipswidi,  Sept.  80, 
1016. 

1008.  Fred    Eugene    Westlake    to    L 
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MiUer,  at  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  28, 
1916. 

1909.  Samuel  Dacre  Bush,  id,  to  Mary 
Seaver  Williams,  at  Dedham,  Oct. 
8, 1916. 

1909.  John  Joseph  Higgins  to  Bliza- 
beth  M.  McWalter,  at  Conoord, 
Sept.  12,  1916. 

1909.  Charles  Edward  Inches  to  Mar- 
garet J.  Carter,  at  Cohasset,  Oct 
11, 1916. 

1909.  Richard  Knowles  to  May  Fisher 
Ashley,  at  New  Bedford,  Sept.  27, 
1916. 

[1909.]  Joseph  Daniels  Leland  to  (Ma- 
dame) Elsa  Tudor  de  Pierrefeu, 
at  Dublin,  N.H.,  Sept  4, 1916. 

1909.  Charles  Callahan  Perkins  to 
Emily  B.  Saunders,  at  Bryn. 
Mawr,  Pa.,  Sept  16, 1916. 

[1910.]  Raymond  Belmont  to  Carolyne 
B.  Hurlbut,  at  Mlddleburg,  Va., 
Sept  20. 1916. 

1910.  Leon  Little  to  Eleanor  Wheeler, 
at  Boston,  Sept.  11, 1916. 

1910.  Frank  William  Marvin,  to  Anne 
Rorence  Ledden,  at  Halifax,  N.S., 
Sept.  6, 1916. 

1911.  Robert  Harold  Holt  to  Lilian 
Saunders  Clapp,  at  Lexington, 
Oct  28, 1916. 

1911.  Daniel  Casey  Nugent  to  Adelaide 
Walker,  at  Narraganaet  Pier, 
R.L,  Sept  21,  1916. 

1912.  Paricer  Bh&ir  to  Alice  Morrison 
Buddngham,  at  Winnetka,  Bl., 
Sept.  16,  1916. 

1912.  Rollo  Herbert  Britten  to  Marion 

Hale,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  18, 

1916. 
1912.  Henry  Curtis  Dewey  to  Margaret 

Craft,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.»  Sept 

21,  1916. 
1912.  Francis  CaDey  Gray  to  Helen 

Rotch  Bullard,  at  New  Bedford, 

Sept  16, 1916. 
1912.  Boyd  Nelson  Jones  to  Dorothy 


Webster,  at  Amesbury,  Oct  7, 
1916. 

1912.  Thomas  McCall.to  Margaret  A. 
Doyle,  at  Ogunquit,  Me.,  Oct.  2; 
1916. 

1912.  Samuel  Mixter  to  Anne  Dudley 
Williams,  at  Brookline,  Oct  7, 
1916. 

1912.  Dudley  Porter  Ranney  to  Mar- 
garet Wellington,  at  Weston, 
Sept  16, 1916. 

1912.  OiftonLittlewood  Rice  to  Myrtle 
\rmton  Ellis,  at  Cambridge,  Oct 
18,  1916. 

1918.  George  Francis  Stratton  to  Dor- 
othy Gardner  Nidiols,  at  East 
Jaffiey,  N.H.,  Sept  2, 1916. 

1918.  Malcolm  Thomson  to  Helen  M. 
Breed,  at  Swampscott,  Oct.  21, 
1916. 

1914.  Ralph  Lexington  Blaikie  to  Helen 
J.  Lange,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  July 
19, 1916. 

1914.  William  Joseph  Brennan  to  Helen 
Ckri^  Kent  at  Brockton,  Sept 
27.  1916. 

1914.  Jesse    Lunt    Bullock   to   Ethd. 
Louise   Woods,   at   New   York, 
N.Y.,  Oct  26, 1916. 

1914.  William  Hayden  Chatfield  to 
Elisabeth  Henry,  at  Chestnut 
HiU,  Pa.,  Oct  14, 1916. 

1914.  William  Tudor  Gardiner  to  Mar- 
garet Thomas,  at  Pride's  Cross* 
ing.  Sept  16,  1916. 

1914.  James  Alexander  Henderson  to 
Gladys  M.  Reynolds,  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  Sept  19, 1916. 

1914.  Ava  Winfred  Poole  to  Agnes  Jo- 
sephine Peckham,  at  Cambridge* 
Oct.  21,  1916. 

1915.  Jacob  Louis  Barowaky  to  Adeline 
M.  Seaman,  at  Boston,  June  11, 
1916. 

1915.  Cedlio  Salvador  Rosqy  to  Mar- 
jorie  Howe  Sawyer,  at  Gardner, 
Oct  10. 1916. 
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1915.  John  aeveland  Talhot  to  Doro- 
thy Howe  McElwain,  at  Medfield, 
Sept  80, 1916. 

1916.  Cornelius  Conway  Felton  to 
Marie  Dall&s  Agaasiz,  at  Hamil- 
ton, Sept.  19, 1916. 

1916.  Walter  Herbert  Neaves  to  Doro- 
thy G.  Piper,  at  Keene,  N.H., 
Aug.  23,  1916. 

1916.  Theodore  Sizer  to  Caroline  Wheel- 
wright Foster,  at  Charles  River 
Village,  Oct.  14, 1916. 

[1916.1  Alexander  Winsor  to  Elizabeth 
Hope  Bancroft*  at  Beverly,  Jwie 
1,  1916. 

S.B.  1910.  Arthur  Tyler  Derry  to  Elis- 
abeth E.  Pierce,  at  Flatbush,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  4, 1916. 

A.M.  1909.  Arthur  Howland  Buffinton 
to  Mary  Edwards,  at  Intervale, 
N.H..  Sept.  9, 1916. 

A.M.  1910.  Melville  Darst  Liming  to 
Marjorie  Odlin,  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Oct.  «1,  1916. 

LL.B.  1901.  Hewitt  Grcnville  Fletcher 
to  Frances  Mitchell,  at  Water- 
town.  Sept.  1.  1916. 

L^.  1911-12.  Hammond  Ladd  to  Edith 
Brayton  Briggs,  at  Newton  Cen- 
tre, Sept.  80,  1916. 

LL.B.  1912.  John  Patrick  Manning,  Jr., 
to  Helen  Marie  Colbert,  at  Dor- 
chester, Aug.  28,  1916. 

M.D.  1899.  John  Joseph  Whoriskey 
to  Katherine  E.  McDonald,  at 
Cambridge,  Sept.  5,  1916. 
«  M.D.  1911.  George  Ambrose  Buckley 
to  Mary  E.  Harvey,  at  Quincy, 
Oct.  4,  1916. 

D.S.  1909-11.  Allan  Clinton  Johnson 
to  Mary  Alice  Hager,  at  Clinton, 
Oct.  11,  1916. 

D.M.D.  1912.  Henry  James  Skinner 
to  Ellen  Winifred  Davison,  at 
Rockland,  Oct.  9, 1916. 

D.M.D.  1915.  Simon  DeSallesMcCarty 
to  K.  Grace  Farrell,  at  Dor- 
chester, Oct.  10, 1916. 


NECROLOGY. 

Death*  of  Graduates  and  Temporary  Mem- 

ben  during  the  post  three  months. 
With  some  deaths  of  earlier  date,  not  pre- 
viously recorded. 
Prepared  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quinquenaisl 
Catalogue  of  Harvard  Universi^. 
Any  one  having  information  of  the  deeease 
of  a  Graduate  or  Temporary  Member  of  any 
department  of  the  University  is  asked  to  send 
it  to  the  office  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue, Harvard  College  library,  Cambridge.- 
Massachusetts. 

Henry  Herbert  Edes, 

Editor-in-Chief. 

The  College. 

1854.  Joseph  Alexander  Holmes,  LL.B.» 
b.  20  June,  1832»  at  Kingston;  d. 
at  Kingston,  20  July,  1913. 

1856.  Allen  Augustus  Brown,  b.  26 
July,  1835,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 2  Oct.,  1916. 

1856.  William  Paraons,  b.  12  Oct.,  1835, 
at  Gloucester;  d.  at  Berkeley,  CaL, 
2  June,  1916. 

1857.  Horace  Newton  Fisher,  b.  19  Oct, 
1836,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Broddine, 
23  Oct.,  1916. 

1860.  Henry  Hinckley,  b.  9  May,  1832, 
at  Boston;  d.  at  Cambridge,  14 
Sept.,  1916. 

1861.  Herman  Francis  Brashear,  b.  7 
July,  1839,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohk>; 
d.  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  13  Sept., 
1916. 

1861.  David  fVancis  Lincoln,  b.  4  Jan., 
1841,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston,  17 
Oct.,  1916. 

1862.  Winthrop  Sargent,'b.  3  Aih*.,  1840. 
at  Fishkill  Landing,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
Northeast  Harbor,  Me.,  7  Sqit., 
1916. 

1862.  William  Tucker  Washburn,  b.  15 
Aug.,  1841,  at  Boston;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  22  Oct.,  1916. 

1863.  William  Gibson  Field,  LL.B..  b. 
25  Oct.,  1841,  at  Easton,  F^; 
d.  at  ThompaonviUe,  Conn.,  4 
Oct.,  1916. 
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1863.  Elias  Hutchins  Marston,  b.  21 
Aug.,  1848,  at  North  Hampton, 
N.H.;  d.  at  Somerville,  24  Sept., 
1916. 

1865.  Marshall  Solomon  Snow,  b.  17 
Aug.,  1842,  at  Hyannis;  d.  at 
Taunton,  28  May,  1916. 

1866.  William  Abraham  Haskell,  M.D., 
b.  22  June,  1845,  at  Hillsboro, 
III.,  d.  at  Alton,  Ul.,  13  July,  1916. 

1867.  Ernest  Watson  Gushing,  b.  17 
Jan.,  1847,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 27  Aug.,  1916. 

1872.  John  Coleman  Avery,  b.  29  Dec., 

1847,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  d.  20 

June,  1916. 
1876.  Joel    Carlton  Bolan,  b.  5  Jan., 

1854,  at  Charlestown;  d-  at  East 

Boston.  16  Nov..  1916. 

1876.  Perdval  LoweU,  b.  13  Mar.,  1855, 
at  Boston;  d.  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
12  Nov.,  1916. 

1877.  Richard  Joseph  Dwyer,  b.  4  Oct., 
1854,  at  Medford;  d.  at  Medford, 

22  Sept.,  1916. 

1877.  Anselm  Helm  Jayne,  b.  12  Sept., 
1856,  at  Bellevue  Hill,  Rankin 
Co.,  Miss.;  d.  at  Houston,  Texas, 
26  Aug.,  1915. 

1877.  George  Miner  Nash,  b.  3  Oct., 
1854,  at  Abington;  d.  at  Newton, 
28  July,  1916. 

1880.  Charles  Everett  Fish,  b.  26  May, 
1854,  at  Cotuit;  d.  at  Amesbury, 

23  Oct.,  1916. 

1883.  Reuben  Bumham  Moffat,  b.  7 
Jan.,  1861,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
d.  near  Southington,  Conn.,  21 
June,  1916. 

1^4.  Franklin  Haven  Clark,  M.D.,  b. 
17  Mar.,  1862,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.;  d.  at  Denver,  Colo.,  29 
Aug.,  1916. 

1884.  Charles  Merritt  Field,  b.  29  Dec., 
1860,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
South  Norwood,  Conn.,  26  S^t., 
1916. 


1885.  Edwaid  Franklin  Weld,  b.  19 
Aug.,  1864,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Rich- 
mond Hill,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  14  Sept.. 
1916. 

1885.  McDonald  Ellis  White,  b.  11 
June,  1863,  at  Boston;  d.  at  New- 
port, Maine,  12  Oct.,  1916. 

1889.  Fhmklin  Eddy  Parker,  b.  28  Jan., 
1867, at  Bangor,  Maine;  d.  at  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  4  Sept.,  1916. 

1890.  Warren  Fisher  Gay.  b.  24  July. 
1866,  at  Swampscott;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 26  Aug.,  1916. 

1892.  Louis  Fletcher  Berry,  b.  24  Nov., 

1868,  at  Titusville,  Pa.;  d.  at  New 

York,  N.Y.,  5  Oct.,  1916. 
1896.  John  Lathrop   Mathews,   b.    10 

Jan.,  1874,  at  Evanston,  111.;  d. 

near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  27  May. 

1916. 
1896.  Robert  Grosvenor  Valentine,  b. 

29  Nov.,  1872,  at  West  Newton;  d. 

at  New  York,  N.Y.,  14  Nov.,  1916. 
1896.  Edward  Pearce  Shaw,  A.M.,  b.  11 

Dec.,  1875,  at  West  Medford;  d. 

at  Boston,  17  June,  1916. 

1900.  Clarence  Eugene  Klise,  A.M.,  b.4 
Feb.,  1877,  at  Minneapolis,  Kans.; 
d.  at  Waltham,  27  Oct.,  1916. 

1901.  Peter  Harden  Eley,  b.  10  Sept., 
1875,  at  Wmdsor,  Va.;  d.  at 
Bolivar,  Tenn.,  9  Feb.,  1916. 

1901.  Walter  Adams  Parker,  b.  14  Nov., 
1878,  at  Ludlow,  Vt.;  d.  at  Brook- 
line,  12  Sept.,  1916. 

1902.  Richard  littlehale  Saville,  b.  13 
April,  1881,  at  Melrose;  d.  at 
Newton.  6  July,  1915. 

1904.  William  George  Barr,  b.  3  Oct., 
1874,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  d.  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  7  May,  1916. 

1904.  Oilman  Corson  Dolley,  b.  21  Dec., 
1880,  at  Rochester,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
Mamla,  P.I.,  21  Oct.,  1916. 

1906.  Harvey  Robert  Hanson,  b.  10 
Oct.,  1880,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 26  Sept.,  1915. 
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1907.  James  Harrison  Watson,  b.  18 
Sept.,  1885,  at  Columbus,  Ohio; 
d.  at  Columbus,  CXiio,  26  June, 
1916. 

1908.  Norman  Prince,  LL.B.,  b.  81  Oct, 
1886,  at  Pride's  Crossing;  d.  at 
Gerardmer  in  the  Vosges,  France, 
15  Oct.,  1916. 

1911.  (Special)  Edward  Carter  Sort- 
well,  b.  25  Mar.,  1889,  at  Cam- 
bridge; d.  at  New  York,  N.Y..  14 
Nov.,  1916. 

1918.  Victor  Emmanuel  Chapman,  b. 
17  Apr.,  1890,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 
d.  at  Verdun,  France,  28  June, 
1916. 

1916.  William  Symmes  Coggin,  b.  22 
Nov.,  1894,  at  Salem;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 7  Nov.,  1916. 

ScienHfie  School. 
1864.  Cleveland  Abbe,  b.  8  Dec.,  1888, 
at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d.  at  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  28  Oct.,  1916. 

1903.  Kendall  Lincoln  Achom,  b.  20 
Oct.,  1882,  at  Primghar,  Iowa;  d. 
at  Boston,  81  Aug.,  1916. 

1904.  Robert  Edouard  Pellissier  A.M., 
Fh.D.,  b.  12  May,  1882,  at 
Faugne,  fVance;  killed  in  action 
on  the  Somme,  France,  29  Aug., 
1916. 

Oraduaie  School  of  Arts  and  SeitnccB, 
1906.  Oscar  Henry  Peters,  A.M.,  b.  6 
Aug.,  1868,  at  Dolphos,  O.;  d.  at 
Boston,  18  Nov.,  1916. 

Medical  School, 

1866.  Heed  Bartlett  Granger,  b.  28 
Feb.,  1841,  at  Eastport,  Me.;  d. 
at  Ashland,  5  Sept.,  1916. 

1867.  Reuben  WiUb,  b.  14  Sept.,  1842, 
at  Belchertown;  d.  at  Boston,  6 
Sept.,  1916. 

1868.  Sanford  Hanscom,  b.  28  June, 
1841,  at  Albion,  Me.;  d.  at  Som« 
erviUe,  20  Sept.,  1916. 


1878.  David  Howland  Cannon,  b.  19 
Oct.,  1843,  at  Mattapoiaett;  d.  at 
Matti^wisett,  2  July,  191S. 

1876.  Alexander  Livingston,  b.  at 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  d.  at 
Buenos  Aires,  Azgentinav  20  July, 
1916. 

1877.  John  Richard  Harrington,  d.  at 
Providence,  R.I.,  22  ApriL  1914. 

1884.  Eugene  Potter  Stone,  b.  5  Apr., 
1861,  at  Rozbuiy;  d.  at  North 
Sutton,  N.H.,  5  Sq>t.,  1916. 

1886.  Charles  Sinclair  Stone,  b.  12 
Sept.,  1859,  at  South  Boston;  d. 
at  Boston,  22  April.  1916. 

1889.  George  Arthur  Ston^  b.  5  Jan., 
1866,  at  Ipswich;  d.  at  FSffBoa 
Cove,  28  July,  1916. 

1899.  FhrnkHammettHolt,b.80Apr., 
1869,  at  Newport,  R.I.;  d.  at 
Chicago,  m.,  3  Aug.,  1916. 

Denial  School. 
1872.  Samuel  Satza  SQva,  b.  29  Jan.. 

1844,  at  Gradosa,  Prara.  Aaoies; 

d.  at  Southbridge,  30  July,  1916. 
1902.  James  Joseph  O'Brien,  b.  24  June^ 

1878,  at  Somerville;  d.  at  Somer- 

ville,  18  Oct,  1916. 

Veterinary  <Sdboo2. 

1890.  Joseph  Michael  Kiggen,  d.  at 
Boston,  14  Oct.,  1916. 

1898.  Henry  Albert  Tuttle,  b.  17  Mar., 

1875,  at  Boston;  d.  at  V^ndham, 

N.H.,  80  Oct.,  1916. 
1901.  William  Underwood  Tuttle,  b.  17 

Dec,  1877,  at  Hyde  Park;  d.  at 

Boston,  9  Nov.,  1916. 

Law  School. 
1848.  John  Goff  Ballentine,  b.  20  May, 

1825,  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.;  d.  at 

Pulaski,  Tenn.,  28  Nov.,  1915. 
1855.  George  Washington  Olney,  b.  5 

June,  1835,  at  Charleston,  S.C.; 

d.  at  New  Yoric,  N.Y.,  20  June^ 

1916. 
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1858.  Jonatliftn  Wan  ButterfiekL  b.  U 

F^.»  1888^  at  Andover,  N.H.;  d. 

at  Topeka,  Kaiia^  12  June,  1916. 
1858.  Beuben  Webster  Biillflap^  b.  90 

May,  188S,  in  Copiah  Co.,  Miss.; 

d.  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  88  June^ 

1016. 
1866.  John  Rowe  Lee.  b.  25  Apr.,  1827, 

at  Boston;  d.  at  Brookline,  13 

Dec.,  1908. 
1866.  Casar  Rodney  May,  b.  in  HL; 

d.  at  Camden,  NJ.,  25  Sept., 

1916. 
189S.  Junius   Theodore   Auerbach,   b. 

24  Apr..  1870,  at  Troy,  Ala.;  d.  at 
Brookline,  7  Mar.,  1916. 

1901.  Jacob  Burnet  Burnet,  b.  10  Nov., 
1876,  at  Cleveland,  O.;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  4  June,  1915. 

1905.  Robert  Chapman  Foster,  b.  19 
Mar.,  1880,  at  Bethd,  Me.;  d.  at 
Rozbury,  7  Mar.,  1916. 

1906.  Gyde  Harold  SIease,d.  at  Goshen, 

25  July,  1916. 

Honorary  Oraduaies, 
1890.  Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  b.   18  Jan., 
1850,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
Bedford  Hills,  N.Y.,   17  Sept., 
1916. 
1909.  Francis  Brown,  S.T.D.,b.  26  Oct., 
1849,  at  Hanover,  N.H.;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  15  Oct.,  1916. 
1911.  Josiah  Royoe,  Litt J>.,  b.  20  Nov., 
1855,  in  Grass  Valley,  Cal.;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  14  Sept.,  1916. 

Cemiionirp  fKtmlttiL 

The  CoUege. 

1849.  Gei^ge  Augustus  Smith,  b.  22 
Mar.,  1826,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Waltham,  29  June,  1916. 

1862.  McPherson  Kennedy,  b.  28  Feb., 
1841,  Hagerstown,  Md.;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y..  12  June.  1916. 

1879.  Joseph  Thomas  Gilbert,  b.  14 
June.  1855,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 


d.  at  GilbertsviUe,  N.Y..  IS  Nov., 
1916. 
1880.  William  Lambert  Gooding,  b.  22 
Dec.,  1851,  at  Galena.  Md.;  d.  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  4  Sept.,  1916. 

1880.  Eben  Dyer  Jordan,    b.  7  Nov., 

1857,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Manches- 
ter, 1  Aug.,  1916. 

1881.  Edmund  Crawley  Spinney,  b.  27 
Mar.,  1845,  at  Wihnot,  N.S.;  d. 
at  Chicago,  111.,  80  Dec.,  1915. 

1882.  John  Pomoroy  Dabney,  b.  1  Mar., 

1858,  at  FayaL  Asores;  d.  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  8  Oct.,  1916. 

1882.  William  Perry,  b  22  July.  1857, 
at  Salem;  d.  at  Salem,  22  Sept., 
1916. 

1887.  Seth  Clark  Peterson,  b.  21  Oct., 
1862.  at  East  Boston;  d.  at  Dux- 
bury,  24  Oct.,  1916. 

1888.  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  b.  6 
May,  1860,  at  Peekskill,  N.Y.;  d. 
at  New  York,  N.Y.,  19-  Sept.. 
1916. 

1892  (Special)  Arthur  Foster,  b.  7  Dec., 
1872,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  d.  at 
Silver  City,  New  Mez.,  7  Mar., 
1916. 

1895.  William  Lawrence  Tenney,  b.  9 
Sept.,  1862,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
PittsBeld,  17  Nov..  1916. 

1895.  Arthur  Waldo  Rice,  b.  29  July, 
1875,  at  Dieppe,  France;  d.  at 
Westwood,  6  July.  1916. 

1896.  John  Paul  Leonard,  b.  8  Oct.. 
1871.  at  Gloucester;  d.  at  Roz- 
bury, 29  Oct..  1916. 

1897.  William  Harrison  Jones,  b.  17 
July,  1872,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
d.  at  Chicago,  Dl..  29  Dec.,  1904. 

1898.  Henry  Mygatt  Woodruff,  b.  1 
June.  1871,  at  Hartford,  Conn.; 
d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  6  Oct., 
1916. 

1905.  Harold  Sherman,  b.  2  Dec.,  1882. 
at  Stamford.  Conn.;  d.  at  Nabuel. 
Tonis^  Africa.  80  Oct.,  1918. 
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1006.  Shirley  Blake  Everett,  b.  4  Dec., 
1888,  at  Dorchester;  d.  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  12  Aug.,  1916. 

1908.  Dillwyn  Parrish  Starr,  b.  8  Oct., 
1885,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  killed 
in  action  in  France,  15  Sept., 
1916. 

1910.  Henry  Augustus  Coit,  b.  «6  May, 
1888,  at  Concord,  N.H.;  d.  near 
Poperinghe,  Belgium,  7  Aug., 
1916. 

1918.  Dana  Walker  Hardy,  b.  28  Sept., 
1895,  at  Arlington;  d.  at  Arling- 
ton, 8  Nov.,  1916. 

ScietUifie  School, 

1857.  James  Madison  Whittemore,  b. 
5  Mar.,  1886,  at  Brighton;  d.  at 
Jamestown,  R.I.,  6  Sept.,  1916. 

1865.  Dalton  Fallon,  b.  29  Mar.,  1847, 
at  Fall  River;  d.  at  Gilmanton, 
N.H.,  in  July,  1916. 

Busaey  IfutUtUion, 

1878,  Clarence  Haven  Waldo,  b.  1 
Apr.,  1856;  d.  at  Newton  High- 
lands, 1  Sept.,  1916. 

1886.  George  Whitehouse  Ryan,  d.  at 
Boston,  16  Aug.,  1916. 

Medical  School, 

1871.  Samuel  Edgar  Wilson,  died  in 
1915. 

1895.  Fred  Sylvester  Tyler,  b.  15  June, 
1868,  at  Hammonton,  N.J.;  d.  at 
Framingham,  15  Mar.  1916. 

Law  School, 
1841.  Edward  Duval  Nesbit,  b.  15  Jan., 
1828,  at  Columbia,  S.C;  d.  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  12  Oct.,  1852. 

1858.  Nathaniel  Hobbs,  b.  10  Sept., 
1824,  at  North  Berwick,  Maine; 
d.  at  North  Berwick,  Me.,  15 
Sept.,  1916. 

1867.  Elmer  Bragg  Adams,  b.  27  Oct., 
1842,  at  Pomfret,  Vt.;  d.  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  24  Oct.,  1916. 


1867.  George  Handy  Bates,  b.  19 
Nov.,  1845,  at  Dover,  Dd.;  d.  at 
Philaddphia,  Pa.,  81  Oct.,  1916. 

1875.  John  Keanis,  d.  at  Boston,  9  Oct, 
1916. 

1911.  Francis  Everson  Perkins,  b.  19 
June,  1888,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
d.  at  Boston,  7  Nov.,  1916. 

Divinity  School. 
1877.  John  Tilden  Prince,  b.  80  Dec., 

1844,  at  Kingston;  d.  at  West 

Newton,  4  Aug.,  1916. 
1880.  John  Visho-,  b.  12  Mar.,  1852,  at 

HoUand,  Mich.;  d.  at  Forestburi^ 

So.  Dak.,  20  Nov.,  1914. 

UNIVERSITY   NOTES. 

At  the  semicentennial  of  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  in  Octo- 
ber, President  LoweU  noade  an  excel- 
lent address  on  the  nature  and  the 
needs  of  education.  This  address  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  Btdletin  of  Oct 
19. 

Prof.  F.  J.  Turner  opened  the  Mc- 
Bride  lectures  at  Western  Reserve 
University  in  October  with  a  series  of 
five  lectures  on  the  "  Development 
of  the  Middle  West.*' 

On  Oct.  26,  at  the  forum  conducted 
by  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Prof.  A.  B. 
Hart  spoke  for  the  affirmative  on  the 
topic,  *'  Shall  we  have  universal  mili- 
tary training  ?  "  These  forums  are 
well  attended  and  Harvard  men  who 
speak  at  them  know  that  they  are  do- 
ing a  service  to  the  community. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Reisner,  head  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition  sent  out  by  Har- 
vard and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  has  recently  discovered,  during 
the  coiu*se  of  excavations  at  Gebel 
Barkal,  material  of  great  importance 
bearing  on  the  period  between  1600 
B.C.  and  100  a.d.    Among  the  discov- 
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eries  were  ten  large  statues  of  kings  of 
Ethiopia. 

President  Lowell  was  one  of  those 
who  attended  the  conference  on  niili« 
tary  education  called  by  Secretary 
Baker  in  October.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  to  establish  a  system- 
atic method  for  training  reserve  offi- 
cers along  lines  described  by  the  army 
reorganization  law.  President  Lowell 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee to  work  out  a  curriculum  that 
should  be  satisfactory  to  the  various 
institutions  which  wiU  give  military 
instruction.  The  institutions  so  far 
authorized  to  give  such  instruction  are 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  U,  of  Mich- 
igan, U.  of  Alabama,  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Lehigh,  Ohio  State  University,  U. 
of  Tennessee,  U.  of  Minnesota,  U.  of 
Illinois,  U.  of  Vermont,  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  the  CoUege  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  begin- 
nings of  military  instruction  at  Har- 
vard are  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  University  Library  has  recent* 
ly  received  from  Mrs.  Rothschild  the 
Lincoln  collection  made  by  the  late 
Alonzo  Rothschild.  It  contains  many 
important  Lincoln  books  and  will  be 
installed  as  a  special  collection  to  be 
known  as  the  Rothschild  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Library. 

The  First  Parish  of  Lancaster  has 
been  holding  a  centennial  celebration 
of  the  erection  of  its  fifth  meeting- 
house.  As  soon  as  the  town  was  incor- 
porated, in  1653,  the  citizens  made  an 
agreement,  *'  For  the  maintenance  of 
a  Ministry  of  God's  Holy  Word,  the 
building  of  a  Meeting  House,  the  sup- 
port of  a  Minister  and  the  setting 
apart  forever  of  eighty-two  acres  of 
land,  including  thirty  of  upland,  forty 
of  intervale,  and  twelve  of  meadow 


for  the  use  of  the  Minister  or  whomso- 
ever may  be  stated  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  clergyman  called  to 
this  little  parish  in  the  wilderness  was 
Joseph  Rowlandson,  the  only  gradu- 
ate in  the  Class  of  1652. 

A  very  unusual  interest  in  politics 
has  been  manifest  in  the  University 
this  year  and  Harvard  men  through- 
out the  country  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  one 
or  the  other  candidate.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  both  Faculty  and 
graduates,  could  the  roll  be  taken, 
would  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  Hughes.  The  Hughes  National 
College  League,  of  which  Langdon  P. 
Marvin,  '98,  was  the  head,  had  an  en- 
rolment of  well  over  80,000.  In  this 
number  Harvard  had  more  than  any 
other  college.  B.  Loring  Young,  '07, 
who  is  one  of  the  rising  politicians  of 
Massachusetts,  did  admirable  work 
in  his  State  as  head  of  the  Hughes 
Alliance. 

Prof.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  of  the  Medical 
School,  was  one  of  the  twelve  experts 
invited  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  to  study  the  epidemic  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  which  afflicted  New 
York  during  the  summer  months.  Prof. 
C.  T.  Brues  has  also  been  working 
with  the  New  York  Health  Depart- 
ment in  a  study  of  the  means  of  trans- 
mission of  infantile  paralysis.  He  has 
been  conducting  experiments  on  in- 
sects and  has  made  a  particular  study 
of  the  insect  environment  of  children 
who  have  contracted  the  disease. 
Since  the  disease  has  been  more  prev- 
alent in  Massachusetts  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  has  taken  hold  of  the 
work  and  has  been  giving  its  services 
freely,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of 
individual  cases  but  in  far-reaching 
study  of  the  disease  itself. 
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Study  of  the  drama  and  presenta- 
tion of  plays  as  part  of  the  work  is  not 
confined  to  the  winter  sessions  of  the 
University.  Students  in  the  Summer 
S€ho<rf  gave  two  performances  of  plays 
written  by  members  of  Prof.  Baker's 
courses,  on  July  28»  and  Aug.  4, 
both  in  the  theatre  of  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding Club.  In  recognition  of  the 
Shakespeare  Tercentenary  the  Deve- 
reux  Players  gave  performances  of 
Twelfth  Nighi  and  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  in  the  quadrangle  back  of 
Sever. 

College  House,  which  has  held  so 
many  generations  of  Harvard  students, 
has  been  sold  by  the  University  and 
will  be  converted  into  a  business  block. 
As  a  dormitory  it  was  very  old-fash- 
ioned and  thoroughly  uncomfortable, 
and  the  Freshman  Halls  nuiintain 
such  a  high  standard  of  comfort  that 
fewer  and  fewer  students  were  willing 
to  endure  the  inconveniences  of  Col- 
lege House. 

Prof.  Louis  AUard,  of  the  French 
Department,  gave  a  course  in  the 
Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
California. 

On  Aug.  4  a  tablet  in  memory  of 
Lemuel  Shaw,  1800,  was  unveiled  in 
Barnstable.  Richard  Olney,  LL.B., 
'58,  said,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  as 
the  representative  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar,  "  The  Commonwealth  has 
been  fortunate  in  a  long  line  of  emin- 
ent chief  justices  of  her  court  of  last 
resort,  but  can  point  to  none  superior 
to  Lemuel  Shaw  in  character  or 
achievements  or  lasting  renown  wher- 
ever English  jurisprudence  prevails. 
For  thirty  years  he  filled  the  office  of 
chief  justice  of  the  Commonwealth 
with  ever  increasing  reputation  for 
himself  and  ever  increasing  prestige 
for  his  court." 

In  every  university  there  are  fre- 


quent disputes  between  inctividual 
members  of  the  faculty  which  never 
reach  the  public.  Such  discussions 
are  often  important  aids  to  progress 
when  kept  within  the  academic  walls, 
although  they  would  be  harmful  if 
taken  up  by  a  scandal-loving  public 
press.  The  controversy  between  Prof. 
Mtlnsterberg  and  Prof.  Hocking  has 
been,  in  its  very  nature,  a  public  af- 
fair. It  concerned  the  University  only 
in  so  far  as  both  happened  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  but  throughout 
the  country  it  has  stirred  up  such  bit- 
ter criticisms  of  Harvard  that  the  main 
facts  must  be  stated  here  as  a  matter 
of  record.  Some  time  ago  Prof.  Mtln- 
sterberg wrote  a  letter  to  the  Grerman 
Chancellor  which  was  intercepted* and 
made  public  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. When  this  letter  was  pub- 
lished Prof.  Mtlnsterberg  declared 
that  the  translation,  in  certain  partic- 
ulars, was  inaccurate.  In  a  public 
letter  Prof.  Hocking  then  stated  that, 
in  spite  of  possible  verbal  inaccura- 
cies. Prof.  Mttnsterberg's  letter  was 
clearly  pro-German  to  the  extent  of 
being  anti-American,  and  called  on 
him  to  disprove  the  charge.  Prof. 
Mtlnsterberg's  answer  was  disap- 
pointing in  that  he  did  not  directly 
respond  to  the  accusation  and  that  he 
clouded  the  issue  with  a  mass  of  per- 
sonal details  which  did  not  explain  his 
relations  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment. In  a  final  letter  Prof.  Hocking 
pointed  this  out,  but  Prof.  Mtlnster- 
berg remained  silent.  This  inter- 
change of  letters  was  quoted  through- 
out the  nation.  It  resulted  in  much 
gratuitous  advice  to  the  University 
and  in  a  resolution  of  the  Boston 
Branch  of  the  American  Rights 
League  pointing  out  to  the  Corpora- 
tion that  "  the  Views  and  affiliations 
as  disclosed  and  made  public  by  him 
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[Prof.  Mdnsterberg]  seem  inconsistent 
and  in  conflict  with  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  a  teacher  or  member  of 
the  faculty  of  an  American  univer- 
sity." So  the  matter  rests,  and  Har* 
vard  men  generaHy  wish  that  the  issue 
had  never  been  raised.  A  very  large 
proportion  —  those  of  us  who  believe 
profoundly  that  Germany  is  wrong 
and  the  Allies  right  —  wish  that  Prof. 
Mtlnsterberg  had  happened  to  be  con« 
nected  with  some  other  university, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  see, 
in  all  this  correspondence,  any  abso- 
lute proof  that  Prof.  Mtlnsterberg, 
under  the  cloak  of  a  Harvard  profes- 
sorship, is  assailing  American  rights. 
If  such  proof  should  be  forthcoming 
he  should  be  dismissed  instantly,  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  belief  —  the 
sacred  right  of  members  of  any  uni- 
versity —  does  not  carry  with  it  a  right 
either  to  speak  or  to  act  in  any  way 
which  will  injure  the  nation  of  which 
the  university  is  a  part.  We  do  not 
believe,  furthermore,  that  Prof.  MUn- 
sterberg's  sensational  talk  converts 
any  one  to  hift  point  of  view;  the  wisest 
way  to  treat  it  seems  to  be  to  ignore 
it.  We  wish  that  the  whole  matter 
might  be  left,  without  further  words, 
to  the  good  judgment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. They  are  loyal  Americans  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  protect  the 
sound  Americanism  of  the  University. 

President  Eliot  has  been  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  In- 
dependent League  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  October  issue  of  the  AUaniie 
Monthly  he  published  an  article  defend- 
ing the  policies  of  the  Administration. 

In  the  September  number  of  the 
Magasdne  we  printed  a  brief  summary 
of  the  activities  of  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum up  to  and  including  July  25.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  the  following 
W(Mrk  of  general  interest  to  report:  — 


S«pt.  18.  Loan  from  Dr.  F.  L.  Dttnhiun  of  a 

water-oolor  by  Window  Homer. 
Oct.     6.  Loan  from  the  F.   Kleinberger 
Galleries  of  a  triptych,  attributed 
to  Maroellus  Kdlermans. 

11.  Loan  from  Dr.  Denman  Roes  of 
nine  water-colon  by  Dodce  Mao- 
Knisht. 

17.  Loan  for  one  week  from  Meesrs. 
Gimpel  A  Wildenstein  of  a  *'  Ma- 
donna, Mated,  with  the  Christ 
Child"  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano. 

24.  Conference  on  the  Gentile  da  Fk- 
briano  by  Profeaeor  Qeorie  H. 
Edcell. 

26.  Loan  for  several  weeks  from  Mr. 
FhiUp  Lehman  of  a  **  Portrait  of 
a  Lady."  hf  Huso  van  der  Goes. 

26.  Gift  from  Arthur  Sachs,  *01.  of  a 
**  Madonna  and  Chfld"  by  Jaco- 
beUo  del  Fiore. 

There  has  been  placed  in  the  Fogg 
Museum,  as  a  permanent  loan,  by  one 
of  its  friends,  a  Spanish  15th  century 
"Annunciation**  by  Juan  de  Burgos.  On 
Novembo'  15th  an  important  loan  ex- 
hibition of  Early  Flemish  Paintings  was 
opened,  which  rivab  in  importance  the 
loan  exhibition  last  year  of  Spanish  paint- 
ings. Duringthis  period  850photQgraplis, 
267  slides,  and  88  books  have  been  added 
to  the  Museum's  equipment. 

HARVARD  COMMENCEMENT 
DAYS. 
1642-1916.1 
Albbbt  Matthews,  '82. 

There  has  been  much  uncertainty  as 
to  the  exact  dajrs  on  which  some  of  the 
early  Commencements  fell,  as  to  the 
persons  who  presided  during  a  vacancy 
in  the  presidency  or  when  the  President 
himself  was  ill  or  chose  not  to  preside, 
and  as  to  the  places  where  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  and  the  Com- 
mencement dinner  were  held. 

It  is  certain  that  in  1642  Commence- 
ment came  before  September  26,  and 
that  in  1648  it  came  in  October;  but  in 

>  Extracted,  with  a  few  chaaiee  and  many 
omiMioiM.  from  the  FvklHeationt  of  the  Colo- 
nial Society  of  MaMachuaetts,  xrin,  309-84. 
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each  case  the  exact  day  is  unknown. 
There  was  no  Commencement  in  1644. 
The  date  of  Commencement  in  1645  has 
not  been  determined.  No  contemporary 
records  have  been  found  for  the  years 
1648.  165«,  1657,  1661.  1662.  and  1673; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Commence- 
ment came  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  July 
in  1645.  and  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
August  in  each  of  the  other  five  years. 

Previous  to  1672,  the  President  for 
the  time  being,  so  far  as  is  known,  pre- 
sided at  each  Commencement.  The  fol- 
lowing list  gives  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  have  presided,  other  than  the  Presi- 
dents or  Vice-President,  from  1672  to 
the  present  time: 

1672  Urian  Oakes 
1676  Urian  Oakca 

1676  Urian  Oakea 

1677  Urian  Oakes 

1678  Urian  Oakea 

1679  Urian  Oakea 

1681  Increaoe  Mather 

1682  Increaae  Mather 
1684  William  Hubbard 

1688  WiUiam  Hubbard 

1689  William  Brattle 

1690  John  Leverett  [and  William  Brattle] 

1691  John  Leverett  and  William  Brattle 
1724  Henry  Flynt  and  Nicholas  Sever 
1737  Henry  Flynt 

1769  John  Winthrop 
1781  Edward  Wigsleeworth 
1798  Simeon  Howard 
1805  Eliphalet  Pearson 
1810  Henry  Ware 

1827  Henry  Ware 

1828  Henry  Ware 

1862  Andrew  Preeton  Peabody 
1869  Andrew  Preston  Peabody 
1887  Martin  Brimmer 

The  Commencement  exercises  were 
probably  held  in  the  College  Hall  in  the 
first  Harvard  College  from  1642  to  1676; 
in  the  College  Hall  in  the  second  Har- 
vard College  from  1677  to  1686;  in  the 
meeting-house  of  the  First  Church 
(Congregational).  Cambridge,  from  1687 
to  1833;  in  the  meeting-house  of  the 
First  Church  (Unitarian),  Cambridge, 
from  1834  to  1872;  in  Appleton  Chapel 
from  1873  to  1875;  in  Sanders  Theatre 


from  1876  to  1915;  and  in  the  Stadium, 
Boston,  in  1916.  In  1911  the  exercises  oC 
the  Harvard  Alunmi  Association  were 
transferred  from  Memorial  Hall  to  the 
Sever  Quadrangle. 

The  Commencement  dinner  was 
doubtless  served  in  the  first  Harvard 
College  from  1642  to  1676;  in  the  second 
Harvard  College  from  1677  to  1763;  in 
the  present  Harvard  Hall  from  1765  to 
1813;  in  University  Hall  from  1814  to 
1841;  in  Harvard  Hall  from  1842  to 
1870;  in  MassachusetU  Hall  from  1871 
to  1873;  and  in  Memorial  Hall  from  1874 
to  1904.^  Since  1904  there  has  been  no 
Commencement  dinner. 

LiH  of  Commencement  Days, 

iek2-19ie 

Day  of       Dav  cf 


Tear, 

Month, 

Month. 

WeA. 

1642  >i 

1643 

Oct.* 

1644  « 

1645 

1646 

July 

28 

Tu 

1647 

July 

27 

Tu 

1648 

July 

es* 

Tu 

t  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
oenturiea  the  dinner  was,  for  qieoial  reasons, 
sometimes  omitted.  In  1845,  as  no  doubt  at 
every  previoxis  dinner,  wine  was  served:  bat  in 
1846,  the  first  under  the  presidency  of  Edward 
Everett,  "the  entertainment  was  conducted 
on  the  plan  of  total  abstinence  from  aU  drink- 
ables except  water  and  lemonade,"  and  wine 
was  never  again  reverted  to. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  Commencement 
was  the  great  gala  day  of  the  Colony,  the  Prov- 
ince, the  State,  and  the  Commonwealth,  and 
there  flocked  to  Cambridge,  not  merely  the 
alunmi,  but  the  populace.  As  regards  the  pop- 
ulace, a  change  became  evident  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  Boston 
banks  were  dosed  for  the  last  time  on  account 
of  Commencement  Day,  as  presumably  was 
also  the  Boston  Custom  House,  in  1870:  and 
the  day  has  ceased  to  be  a  popidar  festival  and 
is  now  wholly  devoted  to  the  alumni.  Punch 
was  prohibited  in  the  spring  of  1894. 

>  Before  September  26. 

*  Day  of  month  unknown. 

*  No  Conmiencement. 

*  Dates  printed  in  italics  are  conjectural. 
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Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Yw. 

Month, 

Month. 

Wuh. 

rw. 

Month. 

Month, 

Wtek. 

1649 

July 

SI 

Tu 

1698 

July 

5 

W 

1050 

July 

80 

Tu 

1694 

July 

4 

w 

1651 

Aug. 

12 

Tu 

1695 

July 

3 

w 

1652 

Aug, 

10 

Tu 

1696 

July 

1 

w 

1658 

Aug. 

9 

Tu 

1697 

July 

7 

w 

1658 

Aug. 

10 

W 

1698 

July 

6 

w 

1654 

Aug. 

8 

Tu 

1699 

July 

5 

w 

1655 

•    Aug. 

14 

Tu 

1700 

July 

8 

w 

1656 

Aug. 

12 

Tu 

1701 

July 

2 

w 

1657 

Aug, 

11 

Tu 

1702 

July 

1 

w 

1658 

Aug. 

10 

Tu 

1703 

July 

7 

w 

1659 

Aug. 

9 

Tu 

1704 

July 

5 

w 

1660 

Aug. 

14 

Tu 

1705 

July 

4 

w 

1661 

Aug. 

IS 

Tu 

1706 

July 

8 

w 

166« 

Aug, 

12 

Tu 

1707 

July 

2 

w 

1668 

Aug. 

11 

Tu 

1708 

July 

7 

w 

1664 

Aug. 

9 

Tu 

1709 

July 

6 

w 

1665 

Aug. 

8 

Tu 

1710 

July 

5 

w 

1666 

Aug. 

14 

Tu 

1711 

July 

4 

w 

1667 

Aug. 

18 

Tu 

1712 

July 

2 

w 

1668 

Aug. 

11 

Tu 

1718 

July 

1 

w 

1669 

Aug. 

10 

Tu 

1714 

July 

7 

w 

1670 

Aug. 

9 

Tu 

1715 

Aug. 

81 

w 

1671 

Aug. 

8 

Tu 

1716 

July 

4 

w 

1672 

Aug. 

18 

Tu 

1717 

July 

8 

w 

1678 

Aug. 

12 

Tu 

1718 

July 

2 

w 

1674 

Aug. 

11 

Tu 

1719 

July 

1 

w 

1675 

Aug. 

10 

Tu 

1720 

July 

6 

w 

1676 

Aug. 

8 

Tu 

1721 

June 

28 

w 

1677 

Aug. 

14 

Tu 

1722 

July 

4 

w 

1678 

Aug. 

18 

Tu 

1728 

July 

3 

w 

1679 

Aug. 

12 

Tu 

1724 

July 

1 

w 

1680 

Aug. 

10 

Tu 

1725 

July 

7 

w 

1681 

Aug. 

9 

Tu 

1726 

July 

6 

w 

1682 

Aug. 

8 

Tu 

1727 

June 

30 

F 

1688 

Sept. 

12 

W 

1728 

June 

28 

F 

1684 

July 

1 

Tu 

1729 

June 

27 

F 

1685 

July 

1 

W 

1780 

June 

24 

w 

1686 

July 

7 

W 

1781 

June 

25 

F 

1687 

July 

6 

W 

1732 

June 

28 

F 

1688 

July 

4 

W 

1733 

June 

29 

F 

1689 

Sept. 

11 

W 

1734 

July 

5 

F 

1090 

July 

2 

W 

1735 

July 

4 

F 

1091 

July 

1 

W 

1736 

July 

7 

W 

1692 

July 

6 

W 

1737 

July 

6 

W 
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Dav<ff  Daynf  Day  of  Daycf 

Ytar.            Month.         Month.  Wotk.  Yw,           Month.  Month.  Week. 

1738            July              5  W  1776  '  Aug.  14  W 

17S9           July             4  W  1777  July  16  W 

1740  Aug.           87  W  1778  July  15  W 

1741  July             1  W  1779  July  «1  <  W 

1742  July              7  W  1780  July  19 »  W 

1745  July              6  W  1781  July  18  W 
1744            July              4  W  1782  July  17  W 

1746  July              8  W  1788  July  16  W 

1746  July              «  W  1784  July  «1  W 

1747  July              1  W  1785  July  20  W 

1748  July              6  W  1786  July  19  W 

1749  June           80  P  1787  July  18  W 

1750  July              4  W  1788  July  16  W 

1751  July              8  W  1789  July  15  W 

1752  July              1»  W  1790  July  21  W 
1758            July            18  W  1791  July  20  W 

1754  July            17  W  1792  July  18  W 

1755  July            16  W  1798  July  17  W 

1756  July            14  W  1794  July  16  W 

1757  July            18 «  W  1795  July  15  W 

1758  July            19  W  1796  July  20  W 

1759  July            18  W  1797  July  19  W 

1760  July            16  W  1798  July  18  W 

1761  July            15  W  1799  July  17  W 

1762  July            21  W  1800  July  16  W 
1768            July            20  W  1801  July  15  W 

1764  July            18 »  W  1802  Aug.  25  W 

1765  July            17  W  1808  Aug.  81  W 

1766  July            16  W  1804  Aug.  29  W 

1767  July            15  W  1805  Aug.  28  W 

1768  July            20  W  1806  Aug.  27  W 

1769  July            19  W  1807  Aug.  26  W 

1770  July            18  W  1808  Aug.  81  W 

1771  July            17  W  1809  Aug.  80  W 

1772  July            15  W  1810  Aug.  29  W 
1778            July            21  W  1811  Aug.  28  W 

1774  July            20 «  W  1812  Aug.  26.  W 

1775  Oct.              3  Tu  1818  Aug.  25  W 

1  No  public  Commencement,  but  the  feo-  ^' 

eral  diploma  is  dated  July  1.  1815  Aug.  80  W 

s  No  public  Commencement,  but  the  gen-  |g^Q  ^^g^  ^g  Yf 

era!  diploma  is  dated  July  13.  .      *  ^-  •« 

»  No  public  Commencement,  but  the  gen-  ioi  I  AUg.  xi  n 

eral  diploma  is  dated  July  18.  ^^  ^ 

*  No  public  Commencements  from  1774  to  '  •  No  public  Commenoement.  The  degrees 
1779.  both  included,  but  the  general  diplomas  were  granted  July  19,  but  the  general  diploma 
are  dated  ss  given  in  the  text.                               i*  elated  July  22. 
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Davaf 

Day<^ 

Doyc/ 

Dayaf 

Ymw, 

Mmak. 

.  M0mth. 

WMk, 

Yw.^          Mtmih. 

MinUlL 

Wmk. 

1818 

Aug. 

86 

.  w 

1863     4 

Fuly 

15 

W 

1819 

Aug. 

85 

w 

1864     4 

Fuly 

80 

w 

1800 

Aug.  , 

80 

w 

1865     J 

ruly 

19 

w 

1881 

Aug. 

89 

w 

1866     4 

Fuly 

18 

w 

1882 

Aug. 

88 

w 

1867     J 

ruly 

17 

w 

1883 

Aug. 

87 

w 

1868       : 

ruly 

15 

w 

1884 

Aug. 

85 

w 

1869     J 

rune 

89 

Tu 

1885 

Aug. 

81 

w 

1870     J 

^une 

88 

Tu 

1886 

Aug. 

30 

w 

1871     J 

fune 

88 

W 

1887 

Aug. 

89 

w 

1878 

rune 

86 

w 

1888 

Aug. 

87 

w 

1873     J 

fune 

85 

w 

1889 

Aug. 

86 

w 

1874     J 

fune 

84 

w 

1890 

Aug. 

85 

w 

1875     J 

fune 

30 

w 

18S1 

Aug. 

31 

w 

1876     J 

fune 

88 

w 

1898 

Aug. 

89 

w 

1877     4 

fune 

87 

w 

1833 

Aug. 

88 

w 

1878     4 

^une 

86 

w 

1884 

Aug. 

87 

w 

1879     4 

fune 

85 

w 

1835 

Aug. 

86 

w 

1880     4 

fune 

30 

w 

1836 

Aug. 

31 

w 

1881     J 

fune 

89 

w 

1837 

Aug. 

30 

w 

1888     4 

rune 

88 

w 

1838 

Aug. 

89 

w 

1883     J 

fune 

87 

w 

1839 

Aug. 

88 

w 

1884     4 

fune 

85 

w 

1840 

Aug. 

86 

w 

1885 

fune 

84 

w 

1841 

Aug. 

85 

w 

1886       ; 

fune 

80 

w 

1848 

Aug. 

84 

w 

1887 

fune 

89 

w 

1843 

Aug. 

83 

w 

1888     J 

fune 

87 

w 

1844 

Aug. 

88 

w 

1889     4 

fune 

86 

w 

1845 

Aug. 

87 

w 

1890 

fune 

85 

w 

1846 

Aug. 

86 

w 

1891 

fune 

84 

w 

1847 

Aug. 

85 

w 

1898 

fune 

89 

w 

1848 

Aug. 

83 

w 

1893 

rune 

88 

w 

1849 

July 

18 

w 

1894 

rune 

87 

w 

1850 

July 

17 

w 

1895     4 

fune 

86 

w 

1851 

July 

16 

w 

1896 

fune 

84 

w 

1858 

July 

81 

w 

1897     J 

fune 

30 

w 

1853 

July 

80 

w 

1898     J 

fune 

89 

w 

1854 

July 

19 

w 

1899     J 

fune 

88 

w 

1855 

July 

18 

w 

1900     J 

fune 

87 

w 

1856 

July 

16 

w 

1901     J 

fune 

86 

w 

1857 

July 

15 

w 

1908     J 

fune 

85 

w 

1858 

July 

81 

w 

1903     J 

fune 

84 

w 

1859 

July 

80 

w 

1904     J 

rune 

89 

w 

1860 

July 

18 

w 

1905   ; 

fune 

88 

w 

1861 

July 

17 

w 

1906        ; 

fune 

87 

w 

1868 

July 

16 

w 

1907     4 

fune 

86 

w 
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Year. 

Month. 

Day  of 
Month, 

Day  of 
WUh. 

.   raw. 

Month, 

Day  of 
Month, 

Day  of 

1908 

June 

24 

w 

191S 

June 

19 

Th 

1909 

June 

SO 

w 

1914 

June 

18 

Th 

1910 

June 

29 

w 

1915 

June 

24 

Th 

1911 

June 

28 

w 

1916 

June 

22 

Th» 

1912 

June 

20 

Th 

1  From  1642  to  1916,  both  included,  is  a 
period  of  276  years.  There  was  no  Commenoe- 
ment  in  1644,  but  there  were  two  Commenoe- 
ments  in  1653:  consequently  the  number  of 
Commencement  Days  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  1642.  According  to  months.  Commence- 
ment has  occurred  as  follows: 


July: 


Aucust: 

September: 

October; 

Unknown 


June: 


1721.  1727-33.  1749.  1869- 
1916 67 


1646-60.  16M-«8.  1600- 
1714,  1716-20,  1722-26, 
1734-39,  1741-48.  1760-74. 

1777-1801,1849-68 120 

1661-82.  1716.  1740.  1776, 

1802-48 83 

1683,  1689 2 

1643  (day  unknown),  1775      2 
1642  (probably  S^tember), 

1646 _2 

275 
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IN  THE  COLLEGE  YARD. 
Rev.  SAMUEL  McCHORD  CROTHERS. 

As  we  walked  across  the  College  Yard,  Scholasticus  stopped  in  front  of 
one  of  the  newly  planted  elms,  as  if  he  were  lost  in  thought.  Scholasticus 
is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  and  still  practises  meditation. 

"Bare  ruined  choirs,"  he  murmured,  "where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang." 

"What  makes  you  sentimentalize  in  that  way?"  I  said.  "Look  out  for 
the  wires  or  they'll  trip  you  up !  The  sweet  birds  can  find  other  choirs  to 
sing  in  out  in  the  coimtry  where  these  sturdy  elms  used  to  grow.  Or  they 
can  move  with  the  trees  into  the  Yard,  if  the  English  sparrows  will  allow 
them.  The  choirs  are  not  ruined:  they  are  only  relocated.  The  trees  are 
large  and  thrifty,  and  have  been  transplanted  so  skilfully  that  they  don't 
know  that  anything  has  happened  to  them.  The  Yard  is  twenty  years  far- 
ther on  the  road  to  beauty  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  authorities  had 
followed  the  old-fashioned  method  and  planted  spindling  little  saplings  and 
waited  for  them  to  grow  up.  It  evidently  does  n't  hurt  a  sizable  tree  to  be 
plucked  up  by  the  roots  and  set  down  in  a  place  where  it  can  have  a  larger 
sphere  T>f  usefulness.  When  scholastic  shade  is  needed  we  don't  have  to 
wait  for  another  generation.  Cheer  up  about  the  sweet  birds  and  think 
about  the  undergraduates." 

"It's  the  undergraduates  that  I'm  thinking  about;  these  elms  remind 
me  of  them.  They  are  fortunate  in  being  set  in  such  a  good  place,  but  they 
don't  look  as  though  they  were  making  full  use  of  their  advantages." 

Then  he  relapsed  into  a  pensive  mood,  and  as  his  manner  is  he  began  to 
moralize. 

"The  Yard  is  a  parable  of  modem  education.  Once  education  was  a 
simple  matter  of  planting  and  weeding  and  watering.  Now  it  is  transplant- 
ing on  a  large  scale  and  under  scientific  management.  We  can't  take  our 
time  and  see  things  grow  in  the  place  where  they  began.  Look  at  that  tree. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  grown  in  its  native  field  without  any  one 
paying  attention  to  it.  Its  roots  went  out  in  every  direction,  and,  as  the 
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Scripture  says,  the  birds  lodged  in  the  branches  of  it.  It  was  quite  self- 
supporting.  Look  at  it  now.  See  those  wires  that  hold  it  up.  It  can't 
stand  alone." 

"All  this  is  true,"  I  said,  "but  give  it  time  and  the  tree  will  get  a  grip 
on  the  earth  that  will  make  it  stronger  than  ever.  Its  root  system  has  to 
be  reeducated.  You  should  have  seen  the  way  the  ground  was  prepared 
for  it.  The  old  soil  was  carted  away  and  new  soil  dumped  in.  It's  all  rich- 
ness. In  a  year  or  two  the  tree  will  look  as  if  it  had  always  been  here." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Scholasticus,  "but  in  the  mean  time  it  cannot  stand 
alone  against  a  stiff  Cambridge  wind.  Its  roots  are  in  the  soil,  but  the  soil 
does  not  yet  sustain  them,  it  only  covers  them.  That's  the  way  it  b  with 
the  typical  undergraduate.  He  has  been  transplanted  into  the  carefully 
prepared  soil  of  the  University,  but  has  n't  been  rooted  in  it.  He  has  n't 
taken  hold  of  the  things  of  the  mind,  nor  has  he  begun  to  assimilate  them." 

"You  can't  blame  him,"  I  said,  "for  not  being  more  mature.  The  years 
that  bring  the  philosophic  mind  are  not  those  that  coincide  with  the  College 
life." 

"I'm  not  complaining  of  his  inmiaturity.  It's  his  maturity  that  makes 
the  difficulty.  Suppose  at  the  mature  age  of  eighteen  he  becomes  a  member 
of  a  highly  intellectual  society  of  whose  habits  of  thought  he  is  profoundly 
ignorant.  He  may,  in  the  course  of  years,  have  developed  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  belonged  to  the  non-mtellectual  or  even  anti-intellectual 
environment  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  He  may  carry  these  with  him  and 
be  content  with  them.  Now  that  is  what  happens  in  these  days  when  edu- 
cation has  become  a  big  business.  The  process  is  so  rapid  and  on  such  a 
large  scale  that  multitudes  are  educated  without  having  any  clear  idea  as 
to  what  it  is  all  about.  They  go  through  the  motions,  but  they  do  not 
know  'the  moving  why  they  did  it.'  It's  a  great  deal  easier  to  pass  an 
examination  than  it  is  to  change  one's  habits  of  thought.  The  young  man 
comes  to  College,  but  his  ambitions  and  admirations  are  determined  by  the 
community  from  which  he  came  rather  than  by  that  into  which  he  has 
been  transplanted.  He  is  interested  in  business  success,  in  athletic  prowess, 
and  in  what  he  calls  'society,'  but  is  he  vitally  and  enthusiastically  inter- 
ested in  those  objects  for  which  the  College  was  founded?" 

"I  suppose  you  think  he  ought  to  ponder  the  inscription  on  the  Collie 
Gate.  The  pious  founders  wished  to  train  a  godly  and  learned  ministry." 

"I'm  not  insisting  on  the  godly  ministry.  But  what  about  Veritas. 
Does  the  student  get  his  mental  roots  deep  into  that  soil?  Does  he  realize 
that  he  has  come  to  a  place  where  Truth  is  not  a  secondary  consideration 
but  the  primary  object?  Here  wealth  is  the  servant  of  the  intellect  and  not 
its  master.  To  those  who  belong  to  this  community  the  question,  'Does 
it  pay?'  is  not  the  final  one.   Here  activities  are  carried  on  which  cannot 
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be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents.  The  hero  is  the  truth-seeker.  Elsewhere 
he  may  be  treated  as  a  failure,  but  not  here.  It  is  a  place  where  the  thinker 
is  recognized,  here  his  memory  is  held  sacred. 

"'Whither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valor  and  adventures  high.' 

The  University  was  intended  to  be  the  resort  of  valiant  youths.  How  many 
have  their  breasts  inflamed  by  the  ideals  they  find  here?" 

"There  you  are  again,  Scholasticus,  riding  off  on  your  high  horse  and 
despising  your  juniors,  as  men  of  your  age  are  likely  to  do.  You  are  quoting 
from  a  poem  in  praise  of  Samson,  instead  of  one  dedicated  to  a  martyr  for 
truth  like  Giordano  Bruno.  If  Samson  were  to  appear  in  the  Yard  hun- 
dreds of  valiant  youths  would  shout,  'He's  all  right! '  Human  nature  has 
not  changed  so  very  much  after  all." 

"I  will  drop  Samson  if  you  wish,"  said  Scholasticus,  "and  turn  from 
Milton's  poetry  to  his  prose.  'The  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be  to 
temper  them  such  lectures  and  explanations  upon  every  opportunity  as 
may  lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of 
learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue.'  Inflamed  is  rather  a  strong  word 
for  the  ordinary  undergraduate's  feelings  toward  his  studies.  The  glow  of 
the  divine  fire  is  carefully  concealed. 

"  Now  it  was  n't  so  in  Eliot's  day.  I  mean  Sir  Thomas,  who  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  "VUi  wrote  one  of  the  very  best  books  on  education.  He  spelt  his 
name  with  a  y,  but  he  had  all  the  Eliot  good  sense.  His  idea  of  education 
was  that  it  should  be  all  of  a  piece.  There  should  be  no  period  arbitrarily 
set  apart  for  cultural  studies.  The  seed-sowing  and  the  weeding  should 
begin  early.  'I  will  use,'  he  says, '  the  policy  of  a  wise  and  cunning  gardener 
who,  purposing  to  have  in  his  garden  a  fine  and  precious  herb  that  shall 
be  to  him  and  others  repairing  thereto  excellently  conmiodious  or  pleasant, 
he  will  first  search  throughout  his  garden  where  he  can  find  the  most  mel'- 
low  and  fertile  earth  and  therein  he  will  put  the  seed  to  grow  and  be  nour- 
ished and  in  most  diligent  wise  attend  that  no  weed  be  suffered  to  grow  or 
approach  nigh  unto  it.' 

"Now  that  was  real  cultivation.  It  involved  sympathetic  cooperation 
between  parents  and  teachers  and  the  pupil  himself.  There  is  an  impres- 
sion of  the  mellowness  of  the  soil  and  of  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  The  edu- 
cational process  was  all  one.  Read  the  chapter  entitled  'How  dancing  may 
be  an  introduction  unto  the  first  moral  virtue,  called  prudence.'  Fancy  a 
present-day  Freshman  taking  up  dancing  in  that  spirit.  The  sixteenth- 
century  EUot  has  a  use  for  all  sorts  of  athletic  games  except  football,  in 
which  he  saw  'nothing  but  beastly  fury  and  extreme  violence;  whereof 
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proceedeth  hurt,  and  consequently  rancor  and  malice  do  remaine  with 
them  that  be  wounded;  wherefore  it  is  to  be  put  in  perpetual  silence.*" 
"  It  is  too  bad,"  I  said,  "that  in  these  days  there  does  n't  seem  to  be 
more  time  for  humanistic  studies.  People  want  something  that  will  show 
results,  and  so  they  go  in  more  and  more  for  vocational  training." 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  got  the  point,"  said  Scholasticus.  "  Of  course 
vocational  training  is  more  interesting  and  it  always  has  been.  What  is  it 
that  happens  to  the  student  who  has  loafed  through  four  happy  and  fruit- 
less years  in  College,  when  he  enters  the  Law  School?  He  suddenly  wakes 
up.  He  thinks  law,  he  talks  law,  he  dreams  law.  He  makes  himself  a 
nuisance  to  his  non-legal  friends  by  treating  every  subject  according  to  the 
case  method.  It's  not  that  the  new  studies  are  more  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  more  interesting  considered  in  relation  to  him.  They 
have  to  do  with  his  vocation.  He  has  been  called  to  be  a  lawyer  and  he 
wants  to  make  his  calling  and  election  sure.  In  order  to  be  successful  he 
must  know  as  much  law  as  his  competitors,  and  if  possible  a  little  more. 
The  time  for  preparation  is  short  and  he  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of  it. 
In  College  it  had  n't  occurred  to  him  that  his  studies  had  any  such  inti- 
mate relation  to  his  life-work.  They  were  looked  upon  as  luxuries  rather 
than  as  necessities,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  cut  off  luxuries. 

"Now  the  intense  enthusiasm  which  the  sixteenth-century  humanists 
had  for  the  studies  which  we  call  'cultural'  was  that  they  were  to  them 
vocational.  Sir  Thomas  calls  his  book  The  Govemour,  It  had  to  do  with 
the  particular  business  of  the  English  gentleman.  It  was  an  hereditary 
calling  that  required  special  training.  He  addresses  the  gentlemen  who 
really  wanted  their  sons  fitted  for  their  life-work.  'Now  all  ye  readers  that 
desire  your  sons  to  be  govemours,  or  in  any  authority  in  the  public  weal 
of  your  country,  if  ye  bring  them  up  and  instruct  them  in  such  form  as  in 
this  book  is  declared,  they  shall  then  seem  to  all  men  worthy  to  be  in 
authority,  honour,  and  noblesse,  and  all  under  their  government  shall 
prosper  and  come  to  perfection.' 

'*  No  prospectus  of  a  business  college  could  be  more  explicit  in  its  prom- 
ise. There  was  a  j)erfectly  definite  purpose.  The  youth  was  to  be  fitted  to 
his  job.  He  was  to  be  taught  how  to  govern  —  to  govern  first  himself  and 
then  others.  He  was  to  be  taught  how  to  be  magnanimous,  generous,  cour- 
ageous, and  resourceful.  For  these  ends  all  possible  use  was  to  be  made  of 
history,  literature,  philosophy,  and  of  all  the  physical  exercises  useful  to 
the  governing  man.  All  these  were  necessary  to  the  efficient  gentleman's 
culture. 

"  Now,  if  the  College  course  is  to  be  made  intensely  interesting  the  voca- 
tional motive  must  be  emphasized.  The  student  must  be  made  to  see  the 
purpose  of  his  work.  He  is  not  merely  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
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Something  has  already  turned  up  of  tremendous  importance  to  him.  He 
is  already  working  on  his  main  job.*' 

"But  in  this  country,"  I  ventured,  "there  is  no  governing  class." 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  snapped  Scholasticus,  '*  though  the  College  men  do  not 
usually  belong  to  it.  They  ought  to  break  into  it.  We  let  ourselves  be 
governed  by  people  who  don't  know  how.  They  have  never  been  trained 
to  deal  with  the  great  interests  of  society  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnani- 
mously." 

"Do  you  think  College  graduates  could  do  better?" 

"  No,  not  unless  they  have  been  taught.  But  the  College  ought  to  be  the 
place  to  which  they  come  to  be  taught  just  those  things.  It  should  be  a 
training-school  for  the  leaders  in  a  democracy.  The  only  difference  between 
a  democracy  and  an  aristocracy  is  that  in  a  democracy  the  governors  are 
more  numerous  and  are  chosen  more  rationally.  The  man  who  knows  is 
more  in  demand.  But  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

"Did  you  notice  the  posters  which  the  recruiting  officers  have  put  up  to 
attract  ambitious  young  men  into  the  United  States  Army.  They  stress 
the  educational  motive.  They  declare  that  in  the  army  the  young  fellow 
will  'develop  the  power  of  disciplined  decision.'  Think  of  that!  I  almost 
suspected  that  President  Eliot  wrote  that  sentence.  It  is  not  merely  dis- 
ciplined intelligence  that  b  needed,  but  the  ability  to  make  disciplined 
decisions.  Just  think  of  the  momentous  decisions  which  the  influential 
American  citizen  has  constantly  to  make.  They  involve  the  welfare  of 
future  generations.  Now,  besides  the  education  that  enables  a  man  to 
earn  his  bread  and  butter,  there  ought  to  be  one  that  fits  him  to  do  efficient 
work  in  the  right  ordering  of  society.  The  more  time  he  can  give  to  this 
training  the  better  for  the  country. 

"  If  the  College  course  is  disconnected  with  what  goes  before  or  after,  it 
is  too  long.  Four  years  is  too  big  a  slice  taken  out  of  a  man's  life,  if  it  is 
looked  upon  only  as  a  pleasant  irrelevancy.  It  must  have  a  more  distinct 
reason  for  being.  We  must  begin  our  catechism  with  the  searching  ques- 
tion, 'What  is  the  chief  end  of  the  educated  man?' 

"  Is  his  chief  end  individual  advancement?  Then  let  him  prepare  for 
that  as  thoroughly  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  But  may  it  not  be 
possible  that  his  true  vocation  is  higher  than  that.  If  it  is,  then  he  must 
prepare  himself  for  that.  To  be  a  real  leader  in  a  free  nation  requires  that 
one  must  be  capable  of  disciplined  decisions  in  regard  to  very  difficult  and 
complicated  matters.  One  must  be  broad-minded  and  tolerant  and  capable 
of  seeing  more  than  one  side.  Even  to  conceive  of  the  common-weal  is  an 
intellectual  feat  that  requires  training.  All  this  ought  to  be  explained  to 
the  student.  When  a  Freshman  enters  College  he  should  understand  that 
he  is  preparing  himself  definitely  for  public  service." 
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*'You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  want  all  Collie  men  to  go  into 
polities?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Scholasticus;  "  they  ought  to  learn  how  to  vote,  and  how  to 
exert  their  influence.  If  they  took  their  education  seriously  and  used  it  to 
the  limit  there  would  n't  be  the  kind  of  politics  that  we  are  familiar  with. 
And  after  all,  pohtics  forms  only  a  part  of  organized  pubHc  service.  The 
Church  is  in  woeful  need  of  men  capable  of  disciplined  defcision.  It  drifts 
because  of  the  lack  of  intelligent  leadership.  Everywhere  the  situation  is 
like  that  described  in  the  Book  of  Judges  when  Jotham  uttered  his  parable 
of  the  trees.  The  oHve  tree  would  not  leave  his  oil,  nor  the  fig  tree  his  sweet 
fruit,  nor  the  vine  his  wine  that  cheered  God  and  man,  in  order  to  under- 
take the  government  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  So  nothing  was  left  but 
to  allow  the  thorn  to  rule  over  them." 

"I'm  glad  you've  got  back  to  the  trees  again.  By  the  way,  I  am  afnud 
that  the  parable  with  which  you  began  has  become  a  little  mixed.  As  I 
understood  you,  these  elms  which  you  have  caught  in  the  act  of  being 
transplanted  reminded  you  of  the  phght  of  the  undergraduates  who  are  as 
yet  imperfectly  rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  University.  But  now  your  par- 
able seems  to  me  to  have  been  changed  around.  It's  the  University,  with 
its  familiar  branches  of  learning,  that  is  the  tree.  And  you  seem  to  suggest 
that  it  may  be  imperfectly  rooted  in  the  common-weal.  The  University 
grew  up  in  mediaeval  society  and  has  been  transplanted  into  the  fresh  soil 
of  the  modem  world.  Is  n't  this  your  train  of  thought?  It  has  carried  you 
beyond  the  point  for  which  you  took  your  ticket." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Scholasticus, " but  it's  the  imdergraduate  I'm  most 
interested  in.  I  don't  want  him  to  waste  his  time.  Going  to  College  is  an 
undertaking  not  to  be  adventured  upon  lightly  or  unadvisedly.  He  cannot 
expect  to  be  liberally  educated  in  three  or  four  years.  It  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  that." 

"Instead  of  a  stated  term  for  liberal  studies  you  would,  I  suppose,  give 
him  an  indeterminate  sentence?  " 

"  No,"  said  Scholasticus, "  I  should  either  release  him  at  once  or  sentence 
him  for  life.  It's  a  life  job  or  it's  nothing." 


CHARLES  POMEROY  PARKER. 

EDWARD  KENNARD  RAND, '94,  Prqfewor  of  la/in. 

The  family  of  Harvard  has  lost  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  lovable 
members  in  the  death  of  Charles  Parker.  Bom  in  Boston,  April  12,  1852, 
he  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Trinity  Collie  and  BalHol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.A.,  with  a  First  Class  in  LUens 
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Humaniores,  in  1876.  After  spending  another  year  in  England  in  the  study 
of  theology,  he  returned  to  America  and  taking  Holy  Orders  was  made  a 
deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  taught  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  com- 
ing to  Cambridge  in  1880,  engaged  in  private  tutoring.  In  1883,  he  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Harvard.  At  first  his  aca- 
demic progress  was  slow.  It  was  not  till  1897  that  he  was  promoted  to  an 
Assistant-Professorship,  and  not  till  1911  that  he  became  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  Nevertheless  there  have  been  few  men  at  Harvard  in 
these  recent  years  whom  the  wh«le  body  of  students  knew  better  or  to 
whom  they  owe  a  deepfer  gratitude. 

Scholars  who  admired  the  breadth  and  fineness  of  Parker's  learning  will 
regret  that  his  studies  of  ancient  thought,  particularly  of  Plato's  philos- 
ophy, were  frustrated  by  the  busy  routine  with  which  he  had  become  more 
and  more  involved.  He  had  excellently  equipped  himself  for  expounding 
Plato.  His  life  at  Oxford  had  been  much  more  than  a  pleasant  dream  in  a 
haze  of  venerable  and  beautiful  associations.  The  charm  of  leisurely  re- 
flection, "the  atmosphere,"  as  he  put  it,*  "of  sweet  idleness  smrounding 
work,"  led  with  him  to  renewed  vigor  of  thought.  He  found  Oxford  teem- 
ing with  new  and  varied  ideas,  and  was  happily  subjected  to  diverse 
schools.  He  had  been  sent  on  a  scholarship  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  lodge  with  the  Cowley  Fathers  and  become  a  member  of  their 
order,  if  he  fully  so  desired,  at  the  end  of  his  career  at  Balliol.  Though 
he  decided  not  to  carry  out  this  plan,  he  profited  much  by  his  association 
with  the  Society  of  St.  John,  and  had  a  special  veneration  for  Father  Ben- 
son. At  Balliol,  he  learned  other  doctrine  from  its  famous  master,  Jowett, 
and  from  his  tutor,  Thomas  Hill  Green.  Of  Green  he  wrote:  * 

His  object  was  truth  at  any  cost  and  right  living  as  a  result  of  truth.  Profoundly 
dissatisfied  with  the  philosophy  of  Mill  or  of  Spencer,  he  worked  his  way  from 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  by  the  help  of  Kant  and  Hegel  to  a  spiritual  philosophy 
in  which  he  found  rest  and  strength.  He  was  not  a  commonplace  Hegelian,  and 
would,  I  suppose,  have  denied  the  name.  . .  .  His  philosophical  style,  indeed,  was 
obscure  to  the  last  degree,  and  we  found  a  difficulty  in  following  the  involutions 
of  his  thought.  But  we  knew  that  he  was  always  honest  and  modest.  Once,  in  a 
deep  discussion  on  the  relation  of  our  self  to  the  eternal  self,  he  stopped  short  and 
said,  "Farther  than  that  I  don't  see  my  way."  The  words  were  characteristic  of 
him.  He  never  pretended  to  see  more  than  he  did  see. 

The  influence  of  such  a  man  was  a  fine  training  in  cautious  and  inde- 
pendent thought.  Parker  remarked  of  his  own  attitude: ' 

Each  step  of  the  process  must  be  thought  out  by  itself,  and  indeed,  in  my  own 
case,  the  fact  that  I  cannot  go  with  Locke  in  the  steps  which  lead  to  Hume,  makes 
the  Germans  less  absolutely  and  vitally  necessary  to  me  than  some  find  them. 

^  "Reminiscences  of  Oxford,'*  Harvard  Monthly,  June,  1886,  p.  134. 

«  /Wd..  pp.  139  if. 

'  "Recollections  of  Thomas  Hill  Green,"  Harvard  Monthly^  March,  1894,  p.  8. 
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All  the  time,  he  was  reading  Greek  philosophy,  among  other  things,  in 
preparation  for  '"Greats,"  and  after  taking  his  degree,  he  studied  theology 
for  a  year  with  that  great  scholar  and  devout  man,  C^on  Westcott,  later 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Thus  he  acquired  a  wide  and  varied  outlook  over 
both  ancient  and  modern  speculative  thought. 

A,t  Harvard,  his  work  was  at  first  confined  to  elementary  courses  in 
Greek  and  Latin  hterature.  Indeed,  his  declared  interests  were  not  philo- 
sophic at  the  time,  and  his  philosophy  was  not  Platonic.^  This  attitude 
was  partly  due,  perhaps,  to  his  habit  of  accepting  tasks  suggested,  and 
making  the  most  of  them.  He  taught,  at  different  times,  the  equivalent  of 
every  one  of  the  undergraduate  courses  now  offered  in  the  Classics,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Greek  6.  His  first  course  in  philosophy  was  given  in 
1886-87;  it  was  called  Latin  16,  "Philosophy  among  the  Romans.  Selec- 
tions from  Seneca  and  Lucretius.'*  Seven  years  later  he  gave  Latin  14,  a 
half -course,  on  '*  Stoicism  under  the  Early  Empire  (Seneca  and  Persius),*' 
and  almost  every  year  thereafter  until  1907,  he  offered  a  half-course  on  some 
aspect  of  Stoicism  with  special  reference  to  Seneca  and  currents  of  thought 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  a  subject  to  which  he  had  devoted  much 
investigation  and  which  he  hoped  to  treat  in  a  book.  A  course  in  Seneca 
appears  once  more  in  1912-13,  but  before  that  time  Parker's  deeper  inter- 
ests had  turned  toward  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  In  1899-1900,  to  supple- 
ment Greek  8,  the  Senior  course  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  offered  Greek  13, 
"Plato.  Rapid  Reading  and  Interpretation  of  Selected  Dialogues."  He 
had  charge  of  Greek  8  temporarily  in  1906-07,  and  assumed  the  course 
after  Professor  Goodwin  withdrew  from  teaching  in  1911.  He  treated 
various  aspects  of  Platonism  in  graduate  half-courses,  and  in  the  Classical 
Seminary,  which  he  gave  for  the  first  time  in  1911-12  and  again  in  1914-15, 
the  subjects  were  the  Platonic  Scholia  and  the  Phasdo,  He  always  pre- 
pared for  his  courses  with  the  utmost  care.  Nor  are  there  any  gaps  in  the 
series;  for  he  never. took  a  "Sabbatical"  leave  of  absence. 

Parker's  earliest  publications  on  philosophical  subjects  reflect  his  inter- 
est in  Stoicism.  They  begin  in  1896  with  an  article  on  "Musonius  the 
Etruscan"  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology.  There  follow  in  Har- 
vard Studies,  "Musonius  in  Clement"  (1901),  and  "Sacer  intra  Nos  Spir- 
itus,"  on  Seneca  (1906).  He  also  contributed  to  the  New  World  (June, 
1897), an  article  on  Heraclitus,  entitled  "The  Philosopher  of  Harmony  and 
Fire,"  and  to  the  Churchman  (1914)  a  delightful  essay  on  "Virgil  and  the 
Country  Pastor."  On  Plato  he  had  written  but  little,  but  that  little  was 
extraordinarily  fine.  The  last  volume  of  Harvard  Studies  (1916)  contains 
"The  Historical  Socrates  in  the  Light  of  Professor  Burnet's  Hypothesis," 
and  there  may  be  found  in  Harvard  Essays  on  Classical  Subjects  (1912)  a 
>  Harvard  Monthly,  June,  1886,  pp.  135,  141. 
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paper  on  "Plato  and  Pragmatism,"  that  for  subtle  analysis  and  sprightly 
charm  might  seem  from  the  pen  of  Plato  himself;  plebeian  philosophers, 
as  Cicero  would  say,  will  not  perceive  the  nice  reasoning  set  forth  in  this 
easy  and  attractive  style.  A  magnum  opus  reserved  for  his  later  years  was 
the  task  of  editing  the  Scholia  on  Plato,  an  undertaking  begun  by  Professor 
Frederic  DeForest  Allen  of  Harvard,  and  continued  by  Professor  John 
Burnet,  the  well-known  editor  of  Plato.  Parker  had  laid  broad  plans,  be- 
sides treating  the  subject  in  the  Seminary,  but  death  cut  short  what,  even 
had  he  lived,  his  multiplying  duties  might  never  have  allowed  him  to  finish. 
Thus  we  have  lost  a  rare  interpreter  of  Plato,  fitted  both  by  his  training 
and  by  his  sweet  and  imaginative  spirit.  Many  have  discoursed  about  the 
World  of  Ideas;  few  like  Charles  Parker  have  lived  in  it  day  by  day. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  Parker's  most  cherished  interests  failed 
of  fruition.  Putting  a  humble  and  unjust  estimate  on  his  scholarship,  he 
conceived  his  mission  to  be  primarily  that  of  the  teacher.  Teaching  was 
for  him  a  priestly  rite;  it  meant  not  merely  the  imparting  of  information 
but  the  quickening  of  souls.  He  aimed  his  instruction  not  at  a  class  as  a 
whole,  but  at  each  individual  in  it,  striving  to  bring  each,  however  humble 
his  equipment,  to  some  higher  outlook  of  thought  and  enthusiasm.  Even 
in  his  larger  classes  there  was  frequent  personal  conference,  and  that  was 
specially  his  plan  in  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  composition.  He  had  some 
course  in  Latin  composition  every  year  since  he  became  an  instructor  here. 
Since  1900-01  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Senior  course,  Latin  7,  which  he 
made  peculiarly  his  own;  he  would  assign  separate  work  to  each  of  the 
students  and  devoted  to  each  a  weekly  half-hour  of  consultation.  This  is 
the  method  of  an  Oxford  tutor,  which  Parker. applied,  as  best  he  could,  to 
the  different  system  prevailing  here,  well  aware,  as  he  said,^  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  transplant  Oarford  fashions  to  Harvard. 

He  did  make  an  informal  experiment  in  this  direction  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jowett  Club  in  1895.  This  was  a  small  organization  of  students 
and  instructors,  who  would  meet  every  week  in  groups  of  two  or  three  to 
read  and  discuss  some  Classical  author,  and  would  all  assemble  with 
Parker  at  a  monthly  breakfast;  there  a  paper  or  a  translation  would  be 
read,  which  started  a  wide-ranging  talk  on  literature,  politics  or  philos- 
ophy. He  set  forth  the  principles  underlying  this  undertaking  in  an  article 
in  the  Harvard  Monthly  for  December,  1895,  called  *'The  Literary  Study 
of  the  Classics,"  summing  them  up  in  the  following  words:  * 

What  idea  have  we  formed  of  a  Classical  literary  society?  We  have  worked  into 
it  men  of  all  kinds  who  desire  literary  study,  and  have  tried  to  satisfy  eveiy  rea- 
sonable ideal  of  each.  Good  schoUrship  we  were  obliged  to  assume  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  building.  The  methods  which  we  have  undertaken  to  use  are:  reading 

1  Harvard  M<mihly,  June,  1886,  p.  130.  >  P.  102. 
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aloud  with  expression,  rapid  reading  of  large  amounts  on  some  subject  about  which 
curiosity  has  been  aroused,  close  meditation  on  particular  passages,  search  for  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  ancients,  study  of  the  history  of  these  ideas,  comparison  with 
English  literature.  Personal  conference  and  a  spirit  of  leisure  have  been  seen  to  be 
essential.  The  results  that  may  be  expected  are:  fine  perceptions  of  color,  of  light 
and  shade,  of  emphasis  and  rhythm;  sympathy  with  the  old  feelings  of  humanity; 
inspiration;  help  in  philosophy;  a  strong  grasp  of  the  history  of  thought;  power  of 
comparison;  light  on  English  literature;  lessons  for  practical  life;  refreshment  after 
the  business  of  life.  Our  ideal  society  must  be  organized  so  that  each  group  of  stu- 
dents will  develop  a  special  part  of  the  work  and  hold  personal  conference  with  the 
other  groups.  Social  life,  sometimes  of  two  together,  sometimes  of  many  together, 
will  characterize  all  its  movements  and  pervade  aU  its  thinking.  And  so,  if  by  any 
one  word  we  would  describe  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  we  could  not  find  a  better  one 
than  Humanity.  We  are  interested  in  the  thoughts  of  the  men  of  old  and  desire  to 
bring  their  influence  into  relation  with  human  life  to-day. 

Such  a  plan  carries  us  back  in  imagination  beyond  Oxford  to  the  days 
of  Ficino  and  Politian  and  their  new  Platonic  Academy  in  Florence.  Alas 
for  the  crowding  duties  of  both  students  and  instructors  that  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Jowett  Club  after  a  year  or  more  of  stimulating  activity! 
The  present  writer  had  the  honor  of  helping  Professor  Parker  in  forming 
his  plans,  and  can  testify  to  the  value  of  this  fine  adventure. 
O  dies  cencteque  deum! 
The  problem  of  teaching  interested  Parker  more  and  more.  He  de- 
voted a  number  of  years  to  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  and  in 
1900-01  offered  a  course  in  the  Department  of  Education  called  10a, 
'*  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of  Classics  in  Secondary  Schools." 
This  he  repeated  at  intervals,  giving  it  for  the  last  time  in  1909-10.  He 
opened  some  of  the  lectures  in  these  courses  to  the  public,  and  a  throng  of 
appreciative  teachers  came  to  hear.  We  may  gather  his  opinion  of  how 
Greek  and  Latin  should  be  presented  to  beginners  from  the  article  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted:  ^ 

We  need  not  despair  of  rousing  some  human  interest  even  with  a  first  book  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  proof  of  this  hope  would  require  a  detailed  examination  of 
some  of  the  books,  for  which  this  is  not  the  place.  But  I  believe  that  it  could  be 
given,  and  that  a  teacher  alive  to  hunum  interests  could  impart  his  own  feeling 
without  hindering  the  necessary  grammatical  drill.  No  long  lecturing  is  needed. 
The  learning  of  a  vocabulary  needs  simply  to  be  made  a  study  of  the  Greek  names  for 
things,  rather  than  a  matching  of  Greek  word  against  English  word.  The  nouns  of 
the  vocabulary  are  especially  open  to  such  treatment.  Two  sentences  about  the 
look  of  a  Greek  army  might  be  touched  with  a  fire  of  descriptive  power  which  would 
force  interest  in  a  boy.  Three  or  four  sentences  could  tell  what  went  on  in  a  Greek 
market-place.  A  drawing  on  the  black-board  might  show  the  plan  of  a  Greek  house 
or  the  shape  of  a  sling.  No  long  description  would  be  needed  for  a  girdle  and  robe. 
Even  the  verbs  could  be  vivified  by  a  touch  of  description  here  and  there,  suggestive 
of  the  action  or  state.  In  every  case  the  Greek  sounds  and  the  Greek  letters  are 
associated  with  the  thing  described,  —  "This  was  a  rtro/ta,  that  was  an  agora." 

»  P.  103. 
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A  man  thus  heartily  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  students  was  natu- 
rally summoned  to  the  task  of  collegiate  discipline.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Administrative  Board  in  1898.  He  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
Freshman  Advisers  in  1901,  and  when  in  1909  the  Faculty  modified  the 
Free  Elective  System,  enlarged  the  Board  of  Advisers  and  consigned  the 
administration  of  the  new  plan  to  the  Committee  on  the  Choice  of  £lec- 
tives,  Parker  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  He  had  been  one  of 
three  who  had  voted  against  the  plan.  Cheerfully  accepting  it,  he  worked 
with  all  his  energies  to  make  it  a  success.  Indeed,  since  students  needed 
help,  as  never  before,  in  the  choice  of  their  courses,  he  found  a  new  scope 
for  the  ideals  that  he  had  cherished  in  his  teaching.  He  repeated  on  a  tre- 
mendously larger  scale  what  he  had  been  doing  in  his  classes.  While  ordi- 
narily an  adviser  has  charge  of  no  more  than  four  or  five  new  students  each 
year,  Parker  had  about  seventy,  including,  naturally,  various  eccentric  and 
disagreeable  cases,  and  he  also  took  over  about  seventy  more,  whose  ad- 
visers were  on  leave  of  absence.  These  were  his  regular  "advisees."  Be- 
sides, his  office  was  open  to  all  whom  he  could  help  in  any  way.  He  tried 
to  give  an  applicant  the  information  sought  whatever  its  nature;  he  la- 
mented the  specialized  efficiency  that  sends  a  student  from  office  to  office 
after  a  simple  fact.  He  mastered  the  complicated  requirements  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  as  well  as  the  programmes  in  Engineering  and  Mining 
established  by  Harvard  in  co5peration  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Students  who  concentrated  in  departments  of  which  their 
advisers  were  not  members  would  often  come  to  Parker  rather  than  to  the 
departments  concerned,  for  expert  advice.  If  a  problem  arose  with  which 
he  was  not  familiar,  he  would  work  it  out  with  the  student.  He  could 
readily  describe  life  at  Oxford  to  a  prospective  Rhodes  scholar;  he  was  no 
less  ready,  when  asked  about  an  agricultural  course  at  Cornell,  to  make 
a  minute  study  of  the  curriculum  and  to  plan  a  feasible  programme.  Men 
came  on  a  thousand  other  errands  too.  One  wanted  to  know  whether  an 
unclassified  student  might  sing  on  the  Glee  Club.  One  inquired  anxiously 
what  would  be  his  penalty  for  forgetting  to  go  on  a  Geological  excursion. 
One  was  discouraged  because  his  religion  had  been  assailed  by  a  Professor. 
These  all  went  away  with  some  cheering  remark.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  friendliness  in  Parker's  office.  A  Southern  lad,  after  visiting  a  less 
informal  office  and  trespassing  in  sacred  closes  of  the  Widener  Library, 
came  in  with  the  remark, "  Well,  I  know  one  place  where  they  '11  be  polite  to 
a  fellow."  Another  boy  from  the  West,  who  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
here,  relates  his  impressions  of  his  first  day  at  Harvard,  when  Parker 
hurried  into  his  office  past  a  long  line  of  waiting  questioners,  threw  up 
his  arms  and  exclaimed,  "Come  on,  gentlemen!"  This  kindly  gesture 
and  the  Professor's  beaming  face  seemed  to  the  student  an  omen  of  hos- 
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pitality  which  he  had  not  been  led  to  expect  at  Harvard  and  which  he  had 
not  found  in  other  places.  An  office  conducted  on  such  principles  needs  the 
thought  and  strength  of  more  than  one  man.  At  first  refusing  even  clerical 
help,  Parker  was  later  assisted  by  two  efficient  secretaries  in  turn,  but  he 
summoned  no  colleague  to  share  his  task.  He  had  foimd  himself  in  it. 
Though  he  gave  up  none  of  his  classes,  he  felt  more  and  more  that  his  most 
important  service  to  the  University  was  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Choice  of  Electives.  Since  the  new  office  was  created,  he  had  come  to 
know  intimately  and  helped  toform,  the  plans  and  the  lives  of  more  than 
a  thousand  men.  One  student  who  had  twice  been  sent  away  from  Collie 
seemed  impervious  to  his  appeals.  Parker  had  written  to  him  several  times, 
but  received  no  word  in  reply.  This  student  was  present  at  the  funeral 
services,  which  he  followed  with  evident  emotion;  and  one  of  the  wreaths 
on  the  coffin  had  been  sent  by  him. 

Parker's  life  was  full  of  happiness,  for  he  could  transmute  sorrows  and 
trials  into  a  kind  of  sacred  joy.  For  years  he  attended  his  invalid  mother, 
who  had  set  her  heart  on  his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism.  This  step 
he  could  not  take;  it  was  the  only  one  of  her  wishes  that  he  did  not  spring 
to  fulfil.  After  years  of  self-sacrifice  and  delay,  he  married  Frances  Greene 
Haskins  in  1898;  their  wedding  was  a  gala  for  the  whole  village  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  saintliness  of  Parker's  character  did  not  exclude  a  relish  for 
human  companionship  and  the  quiet  joys  of  life.  As  a  lad  he  was  merry 
and  inventive;  he  liked  to  devise  new  games,  including  the  game  of  a  imi- 
versal  language.  At  St.  Paul's,  though  devoted  first  of  all  to  his  studies, 
in  which  he  made  a  brilliant  record,  he  had  a  wholesome  interest  in  exer- 
cise, and  neither  there  nor  at  Balliol  was  he  in  any  way  a  recluse.  He  had  a 
delicate  sense  of  hiunor,  a  deep  love  of  nature  and  an  interest  in  adventure 
and  romance.  An  excursion  with  him  in  country  fields  or  woods  was  sure 
,  to  aboimd  in  laughable  incidents  and  queer  surprises.  He  could  grace  a 
festivity  with  appropriate  verse.  Though  he  rarely  went  to  the  theatre, 
he  was  intensely  fond  of  amateur  dramatics.  He  collaborated  in  a  number 
of  plays  and  acted  in  them  with  no  little  success.  One  of  them  was  a 
dramatization  of  Stockton's  Tranrferred  Ghost.  The  rest  were  in  Stockton's 
vein,  full  of  amusing  irrationalities  and,  what  b  not  so  characteristic  of 
Stockton,  of  a  pleasant  badinage  at  the  expense  of  contemporary  philo- 
sophic fads  and  social  movements.  Rebecca  and  Rowena,  Mephistophelea  in 
York  (privately  printed),  The  Spirit  of  the  FeUs,  Merlin's  Bank,  or  the 
Oovemor*s  Time-Checks,  Columbus  at  Chicago,  What  Became  of  the  Raven, 
The  Modem  Robin  Hood,  are  some  of  the  titles. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  life  of  this  rare  scholar  and  very  human  saint, 
we  need  not  lament  that  his  work  was  not  completed.  His  publications 
were  fewer  than  they  should  have  been;  we  could  read  Plato  and  Seneca 
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with  better  understanding  if  all  of  Parker's  studies  had  been  carried  to 
their  goal.  But  his  life  had  tended  evenly  to  the  very  position  in  which  he 
found  himself  at  its  close.  In  his  management  of  an  important  educa- 
tional reform,  in  his  office  of  counselor  and  friend  of  innumerable  students, 
he  has  left  a  finished  work.  The  humanization  of  what  might  have  been 
perfunctory  routine,  is  the  great  and  permanent  achievement  that 
Charles  Parker,  at  the  sacrifice  of  cherished  ambitions  of  another  sort, 
contributed  to  Harvard  College. 


HARVARD  SURGICAL  UNIT  WITH  tHE  BRITISH 

EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE  IN  FRANCE. 

HUGH  CABOT,  '94,  M.D.  '98. 

The  Harvard  Surgical  Unit  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  a 
meeting  in  London  early  in  the  year  1915,  between  Sir  William  Osier  and 
Robert  Bacon,  '80.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  Presidents  of  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  to 
equip  and  maintain  a  Hospital  Unit  with  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force.  It  was  agreed  that  Harvard  should  send  the  first  Unit  to  serve  for 
three  months  and  that  the  others  were  to  follow.  In  accordance  with  this 
agreement  Harvard  sent  to  England  in  Jime,  1915,  the  full  staff  of  a  Hos- 
pital Unit,  consisting  of  thirty-two  surgeons,  three  dentists  and  seventy- 
five  nurses,  together  with  the  necessary  operating  equipment.  The  prepa- 
ration of  this  Unit  involved  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  work,  most  of  which 
fell  upon  Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols,  '86,  and  H.  H.  White,  '93.  Their  labors  were 
not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  they  had  of  necessity  a  very  vague  and 
sketchy  idea  of  the  work  which  the  Unit  would  be  called  upon  to  perform. 
In  July,  1915,  the  British  War  Office  assigned  this  Unit  to  Number  22 
General  Hospital,  B.E.F.,  France,  where  it  has  since  remained.  Dr.  Nich- 
ols returned  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  the  service  of  the 
Unit  was  supposed  to  end  in  order  to  facilitate  the  making-up  and  sending 
forward  of  the  next  Unit  and  the  position  of  Chief  Surgeon  was  taken  by 
Dr.  W.  E.  Faulkner,  '87.  For  some  reason,  which  has  never  been  clearly 
explained,  both  Columbia  and  Johns  Hopkins  decided  not  to  fulfil  their 
written  agreement,  and  in  October  it  looked  as  if  this  highly  desirable  work 
would  come  to  an  end.  It  became  clearly  apparent  that  unless  Harvard 
was  prepared  to  take  over  an  operation  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  had 
previously  been  contemplated,  nothing  further  could  be  expected  from 
American  universities.  Dr.  Nichols,  however,  had  so  firm  a  conviction 
that  the  work  was  of  real  importance  and  should  be  continued  that  he  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  Corporation,  and  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 
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Unit  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  unexpected  desertion  of  Columbia 
and  Johns  Hopkins,  together  with  the  unavoidable  delay  in  coming  to  the 
necessary  decisions,  made  it  impossible  for  Harvard  to  send  forward  an- 
other contingent  in  time  to  prevent  a  break  between  the  return  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  first  Unit  and  the  arrival  of  those  of  the  second.  That  the 
break  was  not  more  serious  was  due  to  the  continued  interest  of  President 
Lowell,  the  great  assistance  of  I>r.  David  Cheever,  '97,  and  the  untiring 
energy  of  Mr.  White,  who  at  that  time  took  up  the  duties  of  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Unit  for  the  war.  Hardly  less  important  was  the  service  ren- 
dered by  Robert  Bacon,  who,  when  it  became  apparent  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  send  forward  this 
Unit,  advanced  the  whole  amount  himself. 

The  second  contingent  arrived  in  France  in  December,  1915,  leaving  a 
gap  between  the  first  and  second  Units  of  more  than  a  month,  during  which 
time,  except  for  the  presence  of  forty-six  of  our  nurses  who  remained,  the 
Hospital  was  carried  on  by  detachments  from  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps.  In  December  it  was  thought  be^t  to  move  the  Hospital  into  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Boulogne,  where  it  occupied  two  hotels  for  a  period  of 
about  three  months  and  was  then  returned  to  the  same  area,  though  not  to 
the  same  exact  location  that  it  had  occupied  during  the  sunmier  of  1915. 

Following  the  policy  originally  planned  of  providing  a  Chief  Surgeon  for 
a  service  of  three  months,  and  junior  surgeons  mostly  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Dr.  Cheever  retired  in  March,  1916,  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Faulkner,  who  thus  for  a  second  time  gave  his  services  to  the  British 
army.  During  the  first  weeks  of  Dr.  Faulkner's  second  enlistment  as  Chief 
Surgeon,  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  getting  the  Hospital  grounds  into 
satisfactory  condition,  leveling  off  tent  sites,  setting  tents,  constructing 
paths,  and  generally  putting  things  in  order  in  a  coimtry  which,  though 
it  has  many  advantages  in  regard  to  drainage,  is  rendered  difficult  by 
the  prolonged  rainy  season  which  practically  lasts  from  November  until 
April,  during  which  time  the  whole  country-side  is  converted  into  a  sea  of 
mud. 

The  active  work  of  the  year  1916  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  April, 
when  the  place  was  finally  ready  for  active  service  as  a  Hospital  Unit. 
From  that  time  until  the  present  the  work  of  this  Unit  has  gone  forward 
steadily  and  it  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Ex- 
peditionary Force.  Faulkner  was  succeeded  in  June  by  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot, 
*94,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  in  September  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones,  *92.  Dr. 
Jones,  after  an  exceedingly  active  service,  during  which  the  efficiency  of 
the  Unit  was  tried  out  and  thoroughly  proved,  was  succeeded  in  Decemb^, 
1916,  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Robinson,  Bowdoin  1908,  Harvard  1911,  who  took  the 
position  of  Acting  Chief,  Dr.  Cabot  having  in  the  mean  time  been  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Corporation  as  Chief  Surgeon  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Unfortunately  the  strain  to  which  Dr.  Robinson  had  been  subjected 
during  his  six  months  of  service  up  to  December,  1916,  was  so  great  that 
diuing  the  latter  part  of  that  month  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  which 
required  his  confinement  to  the  Hospital  and  then  his  taking  leave  of  ab- 
sence. During  this  time  Dr.  B.  K.  Emerson,  Amherst  '97,  Harvard  1901, 
has  taken  his  place  as  Acting  Chief. 

One  entirely  unique  feature  of  this  Hospital  Unit,  as  compared  with  any 
other  with  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  was  the  inclusion  of  a  Dental 
Staff  under  thecharge  of  Dr.  V.  H.  Kazanjian,  1905.  Upon  these  gentlemen 
fell  the  very  arduous  work  of  what  is  now  called  oral  surgery,  which  covers 
the  reconstruction  of  the  extensive  and  damaging  injuries  to  the  jaws  and 
face  which  have  perhaps  been  more  serious  in  this  war  than  in  any  previous 
ones.  Here,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  department,  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  American  surgeons  has  been  proved  and  the  work  of  Dr. 
Kazanjian  has  set  a  standard  to  which  other  groups  are  trying  to  attain. 

It  is  possible  at  this  time  to  appraise  satisfactorily  the  professional 
value  of  this  Unit  to  the  British  army.  As  it  has  been  kept  up  practically 
to  full  strength  at  all  times  it  has  been  able,  not  only  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  its  own  Hospital,  but  to  "detail"  medical  officers  to  other  Units. 
Particularly  during  periods  of  active  fighting  these  "details"  have 
amounted  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  strength  of  the  Unit  and  we 
have  thus  contributed  importantly  to  the  work  of  other  Hospital  Units 
besides  our  own.  The  spirit,  devotion,  energy,  and  professional  attain- 
ments of  the  men  who  have  served  with  this  Unit  have  been  quite  up  to  the 
best  standards  of  the  University  and  they  have,  I  believe,  not  suffered  by 
comparison  with  their  brethren  of  that  exceedingly  efficient  body  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  I  think  Harvard  men  in  general  may  feel 
secure  in  the  belief  that  they  have  been  well  represented  and  that  Harvard 
has  given  in  this  regard  a  good  account  of  herself.  Not  the  least  creditable 
part  of  the  performance  was  that,  when  for  one  reason  or  another  other 
universities  proved  unable  to  assume  the  burden,  Harvard  was  able  not 
only  to  do  her  share  but  theirs,  and  will  therefore  remain  the  only  Ameri- 
can university  which  has  maintained  in  Europe  a  medical  force  from  the 
beginning  of  active  fighting  in  1915  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  expenses  of  this  Unit  have  been  very  considerable  and  have  been 
defrayed  by  personal  contributions  of  Harvard  graduates,  plus  a  collection 
taken  up  at  the  Princeton  Game  in  November  amounting  to  some  $5500. 
They  have  been  given  freely  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  keep  the  equipment 
at  all  times  ample  for  the  requirements. 

The  greatest  burden  of  work  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  White,  who  has  not 
only  gone  to  Europe  at  least  twice  a  year  with  various  Units  and  famil- 
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iarized  himself  with  the  nature  of  the  problems  by  actual  work  upon  the 
ground,  but  while  in  this  country  has  given  a  very  considerable  part  of  his 
time  to  the  multitude  of  details  necessary  to  maintaining  such  an  estab- 
lishment, to  keeping  up  enlistments,  and  above  all,  to  seeing  that  no  one 
was  sent  as  a  member  of  this  group  whose  sentiments  were  not  clearly  with 
the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Had  his  judgment  in  this  regard  been  faulty  and 
had  German  sympathizers  been  allowed  to  become  members  of  this  staff, 
it  might  have  been  overtaken  by  the  same  catastrophe  which  befell  another 
American  Unit  which  was  abolished  during  the  year  on  account  of  an 
excess  of  neutrality  which  resulted  in  members  of  its  staff  finding  their 
way  to  Germany  with  inconvenient  promptness.  But  Mr.  White's  services 
to  the  Unit  have  been  very  much  more  than  those  of  the  General  Manager. 
Since  he  has  been  connected  with  this  undertaking  longer  than  any  other 
person,  except  President  Lowell,  he  has  had  a  grasp  of  its  affairs  which  has 
rendered  his  judgment  of  the  problems  involved  of  the  greatest  importance. 
More  and  more  the  University  authorities  have  committed  to  his  charge 
the  solution  of  the  various  problems  which  have  constantly  come  up  and 
have  come  to  depend  upon  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  most  important  service  of  this  Unit  is 
not  surgical,  nor  medical,  nor  even  humanitarian.  The  official  neutrality 
of  this  country  has  made  it  properly  impossible  for  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  to  express  its  views  on  the  righteousness  of  the  causes  of  this  war. 
The  attempt  to  mortgage  the  private  opinions  of  its  citizens  has  acted  as 
a  still  further  handicap,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  at  least,  the 
distinction  between  national  and  personal  neutrality  has  not  been  clearly 
understood.  This  confusion  has  laid  us  0|>en  to  a  grave  misconstruction  of 
the  real  position  of  the  American  people  by  those  who,  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  fight  for  the  Rights  of  Small  Peoples  and  the  Ideals  of  Democracy. 
There  has  been  but  little  opportunity  for  us  to  demonstrate,  in  ways  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  the  fact  that  though  the  United  States  is  offi- 
cially neutral,  the  American  people  are  not.  We  should  therefore  welcome 
every  opportunity  which  enables  us  to  show  as  individuals  where  we  stand 
in  this  matter.  Those  Americans  who  have  enlisted  as  belligerents,  who 
have  served  in  the  Aviation  Corps  of  France  and  England,  who  have  en- 
listed in  the  Foreign  Legion  and  in  the  British  service,  are  entitled,  and  I 
doubt  not  will  receive,  the  perpetual  gratitude  of  that  very  large  group  of 
Americans  who  see  in  this  war,  not  a  struggle  for  trade  supremacies  be- 
tween self-seeking  peoples,  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  really 
believe  in  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  free  government  to  prevent  its  being 
overrun  and  stamped  out  by  the  proponents  of  autocracy.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  must  not  forget  the  very  large  number  of  Americans,  often  un- 
named and  unknown,  who  have  enlisted  in  the  ranks,  chiefly  with  the 
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forces  of  the  British  Empire,  and  many  of  whom  will  be  crippled  for  life  or 
occupy  an  unmarked  grave  in  France. 

Immediately  after  these  men  who  have  given ''  all  that  they  had  or  hoped 
for  that  democracy  might  not  perish  from  the  earth,"  should  be  reckoned 
that  large  group  of  American  men  and  women  who  have  given  freely  of 
their  time  and  of  their  strength,  if  not  of  their  lives,  to  the  service  of  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  in  other  than  belligerent  capacities.  Here  we  must 
reckon  the  American  boys  who  have  taken  service  with  the  American  Am- 
bulance in  France,  a  service  at  once  arduous,  requiring  skill,  strength,  and 
devotion,  and  not  free  from  danger.  While  they  have  taken  service  with 
the  French  and  served  them  loyally,  they  have  not  the  less  truly  taken 
service  in  defense  of  the  great  American  ideal  of  democracy.  They  serve 
not  only  the  French  but  us,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  their  services  will  be 
recognized,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad,  as  evidence  that  we  have 
not  abandoned  our  ideals.  Perhaps  not  second  to  these  boys  should  be 
reckoned  the  American  women  who  have  gone  to  France  to  "  do  their  bit," 
to  serve  in  any  capacity  where  they  could  be  useful  and  to  give  freely  of 
their  strength  and  devotion  to  ideals  in  the  cause  that  seemed  to  them  the 
only  righteous  one.  Their  intelligence  and  adaptability  has  enabled  them 
to  be  of  great  service  to  us  as  further  evidence  of  the  side  on  which  not  only 
American  manhood  but  American  womanhood  is  arrayed.  To  their  credit 
be  it  said  that  with  exceedingly  rare  exceptions  they  have  been  concerned, 
not  with  their  own  comfort  or  their  own  advancement,  but  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  friends. 

It  is,  I  believe,  with  this  group  that  the  Harvard  Surgical  Unit  really 
belongs.  While  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  surgeons  have  rendered  real 
service  in  their  professional  capacity,  they  have,  I  believe,  rendered  a  more 
real  service  in  their  capacity  as  free-bom  Americans,  demonstrating  their 
inalienable  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action.  While  the 
opportunities  for  such  service  in  France  have  been  many,  the  opportunities 
with  the  British  Empire  have  been  few.  England  has  not  been  stricken  as 
has  France;  she  was  not  overwhelmed  by  the  invader,  and  therefore  the 
Harvard  Surgical  Unit  has  been  one  of  the  few  agencies  through  which 
Americans  could  show  their  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Anglo-Saxon  ideals.  It 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  Harvard,  founded  under  the  ideals  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization,  founded  to  uphold  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  freedom, 
should  have  been,  more  than  any  other  American  university,  concerned  in 
this  work.  It  has  been  an  opportunity  by  which  the  graduates,  working 
under  the  sanction  of  the  University,  but  doing  a  piece  of  work  for  which 
they  themselves  paid  in  time,  money,  and  strength,  committing  them- 
selves and  not  the  University  authorities  to  the  details  of  this  service,  could 
show  upon  which  side  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Harvard  men  stand. 
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It  is  not  an  accident  that  Harvard  has  sent  more  boys  to  the  American 
Ambulance  than  any  other  American  university;  it  is  not  an  accident  that 
Harvard  has  been  the  only  American  university  to  maintain 'a  Surgical 
Unit  with  the  Allies  during  this  war.  It  is  proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  that 
the  graduates  of  this  the  oldest  American  university  are  loyal  to  the  same 
ideals  for  which  they  fought  in  the  Civil  War  and  desire  to  uphold  in  every 
way  which  is  open  to  them,  the  ideals  of  the  truth  which  is  their  motto. 


HARVARD'S  NEW  ENDOWMENT. 
RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL.  *80. 

Harvapd*s  graduates  and  friends  are  planning  to  raise  for  the  Univer- 
sity a  new  Endowment  of  $10,000,000.  This  announcement  has  been  re- 
ceived with  expressions  of  satisfaction  that  at  last  an  effort,  long  over- 
due, is  to  be  made  to  bring  Harvard's  available  resources  up  to  a  point 
somewhat  conmiensurate  with  her  growing  needs. . 

If  Harvard  is  to  keep  her  ranking  place  among  educational  institutions, 
she  must  have  ample  resources  for  equipment,  for  maintenance  and,  above 
all  other  things,  for  the  proper  and  adequate  compensation  of  her  teaching 
force.  Not  all  of  Harvard's  friends  yet  appreciate  how  deficient  is  the 
University  in  the  means  for  carrying  on  its  great  mission  properly.  But 
to  those  who  have  for  some  years  been  studying  the  problem  and  who  are 
thus  fully  acquainted  with  Harvard's  present  restricted  resources,  who 
also  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  increasingly  vital  work  the  University  is  being 
called  on  to  perform,  the  Endowment  Fund  comes  as  an  opportunity  to 
unite  alumni  and  friends  in  a  work  of  great  usefulness  to  Harvard  and  to 
the  nation. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  Fund  is  intended  to  be  of  value  to  the  Harvard 
of  tomorrow,  the  Harvard  which  must  continue  to  be  a  vital  factor 
in  its  contribution  to  the  nation's  development, — the  crying  need  for  it 
now  is  for  the  Harvard  of  today.  That  need  is  immediate  and  specific.  Al- 
ready there  has  been  described  in  a  series  of  articles  the  embarrassments 
caused  by  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  University's  reasonable  de- 
mands. Three  of  Harvard's  most  pressing  needs  are  noted  here. 

As  every  one  familiar  with  education  knows,  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
generally  are  often  distressingly  low.  Harvard  salaries  are  no  exception, 
and  one  of  the  first  objects  for  which  the  income  from  the  Endowment 
Fund  may  well  be  used  is  to  increase  salaries.  In  1905,  when  the  average 
salary  in  the  College  was  $1565,  alumni  and  friends,  through  the  Teach- 
ers' Endowment  Fund,  caused  a  horizontal  increase  in  salaries  of  about 
13%,  bringing  the  average  salary  up  to  about  $1770.  There  has  been  no 
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change  in  the  general  scale  since  that  time,  although,  on  account  of  pro- 
motions, the  average  has  risen  4%  to  $1840.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  Har- 
vard has  been  able  to  do  practically  nothing  in  assisting  its  teachers  to 
meet  the  imprecedented  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  within  recent  years. 

Under  the  present  scale,  instructors  and  assistants  receive  anywhere 
from  $500  to  $2000,  the  assistant  professor  receiving  on  appointment 
$2500.  After  the  first  five  years  of  service  he  advances  to  $S000.  After 
ten  years  of  service,  if  promoted  to  a  full  professorship,  he  gets  $4000,  ad- 
vancing likewise  every  five  years,  by  $500,  until  he  receives  a  maximum  of 
$5500.  As  there  are  few  assistant  professors  under  30  years  of  age,  it  is 
clear  that  few  scholars,  without  independent  means,  can  afford  to  continue 
teaching  at  Harvard.  The  average  person,  aspiring  to  a  professorship, 
does  not  receive  $2500  until  he  is  over  30  years  old  and  he  cannot  look 
forward  to  $4000  imtil  he  b  nearly  45.' 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  hardship  falls  on  the  younger  teachers.  In 
business  a  man  is  often  willing  to  work  for  small  pay  before  he  is  thirty 
with  the  probability  that  thereafter  his  income  will  rapidly  increase.  At 
Harvard  the  young  instructor  shares  the  small  wages  of  his  brother  in 
business  and  in  addition  knows  that,  even  with  all  success  in  the  un- 
avoidable weeding-out  process,  he  can  never  hope  to  earn  more  than 
$5500.  If  he  is  not  of  the  very  first  grade,  he  drops  out  of  the  running  at  a 
much  lower  figure. 

Analogous  to  the  subject  of  salaries  is  the  extension  of  the  tutorial  sys- 
tem of  instruction  already  made  possible  in  History,  Government,  and 
Economics  through  the  generosity  of  an  alumnus.  That  is  one  channel  in 
which  additional  resources  could  be  used  to  bring  teacher  and  pupil  into 
closer  contact  —  to  make  more  personal  the  instruction,  something  that 
has  been  too  much  neglected  as  the  College  has  increased  in  size. 

A  second  great  need  is  the  Chemistry  Department.  Prof.  Theodore 
W.  Richards,  '86,  one  of  the  world's  leading  chemists  and  the  recipient 
in  1915  of  the  Nobel  prize  in  chemistry,  thus  describes  Boylston  Hall, 
where  all  the  elementary  courses  must  still  be  conducted: 

Out  of  date  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Boylston  Hall,  probably  the  oldest  chemi- 
cal laboratory  of  any  size  in  the  world,  is  now  in  a  unique  and  unenviable  position. 
It  was  built  in  1857-58  and,  as  Prof.  Cooke  pointed  out  in  his  report  to  the  President 
for  1891-92,  was  not  intended  in  the  first  place  for  a  large  chemical  laboratory. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  Prof.  Cooke,  who  planned  the  building,  saw  that  it  was  so 
wholly  inadequate  as  to  be  incapable  of  suitable  renovation,  and  he  earnestly  pleaded 
for  a  new  building.  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  Universities,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  have  built  magnificent  modem  laboratories  of  great 
size.  Even  one  of  the  youngest,  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  has  just  opened  a  new 
chemical  laboratory  which  Harvard  would  be  proud  to  own. 

Between  one  eighth  and  one  ninth  of  all  the  undergraduates  above  the  Freshman 
Class  now  in  CoUege  have  chosen  to  "  concentrate  "  in  chemistry.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  work  of  properly  instructing  this  large  number  of  men  in  their  main  sub- 
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ject,  as  well  as  in  giving  many  others  the  one  or  two  courses  which  they  desire  to 
round  out  their  education,  must  be  severely  handicapped  by  the  totally  inadequate 
facilities  of  Boylston  Hall? 

It  b  unnecessary  to  point  out  in  detail  to  readers  of  the  Graduates'  Mag- 
azine the  growing  importance  today  of  industrial  chemistry  and  the  leading 
part  chemistry  is  to  play  in  the  industry  of  the  future.  The  late  Prof. 
Morris  Loeb,  '83,  wrote  as  follows  in  1909  in  a  report  to  the  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College: 

From  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  the  encouragement  of  chemical  research  is 
of  the  highest  importance.  As  competition  increases,  the  successful  man  will  more 
and  more  be  the  one  who  lets  nothing  go  to  waste,  but  adopts  the  most  efficient 
processes  .  .  .  who  works  up  his  by-products  into  some  useful,  and,  therefore,  valu- 
able .substances,  who  economizes  energy  whether  this  energy  comes  from  coal  or 
water  power,  or  human  labor.  ...  It  is  slowly  creeping  into  the  minds  of  business 
men  and  manufacturers,  that  a  trained  chemist  can  improve  an  output  or  effect 
economies,  and  that  something  more  than  a  mere  analyst  is  necessary  in  a  manu- 
facturing concern. 

In  the  training  of  the  men  who  are  to  perform  this  great  national  service, 
the  University  should  take  a  leading  part.  But  it  cannot  do  so  with  the 
present  antiquated  equipment  for  the  elementary  courses. 

Thuxlly,  Harvard  should  have  continually  at  its  disposal  a  large  sum 
of  money  unrestricted  and  available  to  apply  in  one  channel  or  another, 
as  opportunity  and  wisdom  dictate.  Costly  new  equipment  must  be  pur- 
chased from  time  to  time  if  the  University  is  to  maintain  its  position  as  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  Also,  desirable  new  buildings  or  equipment 
are  often  offered  without  adequate  maintenance  funds.  Bht  with  the 
present  status  of  finances  only  the  most  necessary  of  these  can  be  accepted. 
Such,  in  brief,  are  three  of  Harvard's  most  pressing  needs  today. 

Hardly  to  be  classed  as  an  immediate,  pressing  need,  but  one  which 
requires  more  and  more  money,  is  the  work  Harvard  is  doing  for  its 
students  morally  and  physically.  Many  older  graduates  ^ould  be  sur- 
prised at  the  changes  for  the  better  that  have  come  over  several  phases 
of  undergraduate  life  in  recent  years.  In  this  moral  improvement  the 
Freshman  Dormitories  may  be  credited  with  a  share.  From  a  physical 
view-point  the  College  is  taking  far  more  interest  in  the  students'  well- 
being  than  was  the  case  20  years  ago.  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee,  *02,  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of  professor  of  hygiene  to  care  directly 
for  the  health  of  students  in  athletics  and  out.  This  idea  of  stimulating 
properly  the  moral  and  physical,  in  addition  to  the  mental,  development 
of  the  students  opens  up  a  new  field  of  usefulness  for  the  University. 

President  Lowell  in  his  recent  report  has  given  a  conspicuous  place  to 
Harvard's  need  for  mcreased  endowment.  He  temis  the  raising  of  the  tui- 
tion fee  the  last  resort  in  the  struggle  with  mounting  operating  expenses. 
But  this  '*  last  resort "  v/ill  add  only  about  $100,000  to  the  annual  income, 
and  a  large  part  of  that  addition  has  already  been  spoken  for. 
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An  analysis  of  the  present  financial  situation  shows  that,  although  the 
University  had  a  nominal  surplus  last  year,  it  was  the  result  of  a  policy 
of  enforced  retrenchment  caused  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  unrestricted 
capital  fund,  A  policy  of  retrenchment,  a  curtailment  in  the  amount  of 
service  it  renders  its  students  (even  though  the  tuition  fee  pays  less  than 
one  third  of  operating  expenses)  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  University.  The  more  service  Harvard  can  give  its  students, 
—  the  better  it  can  equip  its  graduates,  the  more  faithfully  will  the  Uni- 
versity be  performing  its  fimctions. 

The  mission  of  the  Endowment  Fimd  Committee  becomes,  therefore, 
very  clear.  It  is  to  bring  home  convincingly  to  the  40,000  living  Harvard 
men  and  to  the  many  friends  of  the  University  everywhere  that  this  Fund 
will  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  good  to  Harvard  and  through  it  to  the 
country.  Harvard  University  sends  out  every  year  more  than  1000  grad- 
uates. The  better  equipped  these  men  are  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
modem  life,  so  much  the  better  for  the  society  in  which  they  are  to  live,  — 
so  much  the  better  for  the  University  to  which  they  owe  so  much. 

There  should  be  little  difficulty  in  making  this  sort  of  appeal  understood. 
For  every  Harvard  man  should  be  eager  to  constitute  himself  an  unofficial 
member  of  the  Committee  (which  is  designed  chiefly  to  focus  the  sympathy 
and  effort  of  Harvard's  friends  generally),  and,  until  the  Fund  is  secured, 
to  work  unceasingly  as  advocate  and  solicitor. 

Although  no  complete  plans  have  been  announced  for  raising  the 
$10,000,000  Fund,  the  aim  is  sooner  or  later  to  carry  the  message  of  Har- 
vard's needs  to  every  living  Harvard  man,  and  to  a  host  of  others  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  University.  The  campaign  will,  therefore,  be  a 
widespread,  democratic  appeal;  in  no  possible  sense  for  a  "rich  man's 
fund."  The  response  to  this  appeal  should  bind  even  closer  together  Har- 
vard's broadly  scattered  alumni.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  most  gifts  to 
the  University  have  come  from  a  comparatively  few  graduates  and  friends. 
The  present  committee  hopes  to  be  successful  in  reaching  every  man  cap- 
able of  giving  even  the  smallest  sum,  and  in  showing  him  that  his  invest- 
ment in  Harvard  College  will  yield  a  large  return. 

Is  it  not  altogether  fitting  for  Harvard  to  appeal  to  those  men  who  have 
profited  by  its  services  in  the  past,  to  contribute  their  share  toward  placing 
the  University  finally  on  a  basis  of  financial  stability?  Is  it  not  also  fitting 
that  Harvard  should  welcome  gifts  from  others  who,  possibly  graduates  of 
no  college,  still  recognize  the  opportimity  for  increased  usefulness  that  is 
Harvard's? 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  friends  and  alunmi  who  contribute 
to,  and,  —  equally  important  —  work  for,  —  the  Endowment  Fund  are 
doing  a  work  of  threefold  usefulness.  They  are  enabling  Harvard  to  meet 
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immediate  needs:  such  as  the  wretched  inadequacy  of  salaries  and  chemical 
equipment;  and  the  disappearance,  through  continual  deficits,  of  the  unre- 
stricted capital  fund.  They  are  putting  at  the  disposal  of  the  University 
sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  reasonable  demands  that  may  be  made  in 
maintaining  the  Harvard  of  coming  years  in  the  supremely  useful  place 
which  tradition  has  given  to  the  Harvard  of  the  past.  They  are  taking 
part  in  a  work,  the  very  doing  of  which  binds  into  one  great  body,  by  firmer 
bonds  than  ever  before,  the  men  who  acknowledge  to  Harvard  a  debt 
beyond  all  reckoning. 

FROM  A  GRADUATE'S  WINDOW. 

Bt  a  good  majority  the  University  voted  in  favor  of  universal,  compul- 
sory military  service.  There  was  nothing  "weasel-worded"  in  the  proposi- 
tion, no  beautiful-soimding  conjimction  of  "universal"  and  "voluntary" 
to  please  the  stupid  people  of  both  extremes  and  disgust  honest  thinkers  of 
all  opinions.  It  was  a  decisive  vote  on  a  clean-cut  proposition  which  could 
not  be  misunderstood.  It  proved  two  things  —  that  the  University  is  will- 
ing to  face  the  truth  without  any  tinsel-paper  wrappings,  and  that  it  is 
ready  to  make  a  manly  decision. 

When  the  war  broke  out  England  went  through  two  years  of  agonized 
groping  toward  the  truth.  It  was  clear  to  honest  thinkers,  almost  from  the 
first,  that  compulsion  would  be  inevitable  to  save  England.  But  compul- 
sion, forced  immediately  on  a  people  trained  through  generations  to  believe 
in  the  validity  of  shams,  was  unthinkable.  Service  was  to  be  voluntary, 
and,  of  course,  universal.  One  section  of  the  people,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  universities,  responded  instantly.  They  were  not  enough  and  an 
elaborate  plan  of  compulsion  by  classes  —  it  was  still  termed  "voluntary" 
—  was  established.  Then  a  term  was  set  to  voluntary  enlistment,  and  pos- 
ters on  every  wall  flamed  with  the  message  "Enlist  voluntarily  now,  in 
order  to  avoid  compulsion  on  the  21st."  Here  again  were  "weasel-words," 
sham  words  that  marked,  however,  the  end  of  shamming  in  England.  But 
it  had  taken  the  country  two  years  to  gain  courage  to  unwrap  the  tinsel 
paper  from  the  truth.  Will  it  take  America  as  long  or  longer? 

The  Graduate,  as  he  looks  out  from  his  window  in  these  days  when  the 
preposterously  young  class  of  1920  is  dragging  its  hobby-horses  through 
the  College  Yard,  finds  it  difficult,  finds  it  really  impossible,  to  bubble  with 
that  genial  humor  that  has  been  his  characteristic  for  twenty-five  years. 
It  is  not  that  he  is  getting  old,  for  he  will  never  be  as  old  as  he  was  during 
his  Sophomore  year,  but  that  he  finds  the  world  a  very  serious  place,  all  of 
a  sudden.  The  hobby-horses  of  his  own  undergraduate  days  were  all  sorts 
of  amusing,  unimportant  matters,  and  the  hobby-horses  of  today  are  uni- 
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versal,  compulsory  military  service  here  at  home,  and  driving  ambulances 
abroad.  (There  is  a  great  red  sign  on  one  of  the  College  buildings  that  bears 
the  legend  RecruUing  Station  for  the  American  Ambidance,  or  something  to 
that  efiFect.)  Of  course  the  boys  who  pass  beneath  the  Graduate's  window 
are  as  loud-laughing  as  ever  —  they  would  laugh  in  the  trenches,  thank 
God  —  but  there  is  a  seriousness  and  a  purpose  behind  the  laughter  that 
was  not  there  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  some  still,  to  be  sure,  with  only 
the  laughter,  but  one  does  not  love  that  kind  any  more,  as  one  used  to. 
One  cannot  help  feeling,  now,  that  youth  no  longer  has  the  right  to  be  quite 
care-free.  That  kind  did  not  vote  on  military  training;  that  kind  does  not 
even  ask  the  meaning  of  the  American  Ambulance  notice.  Boys  like  these 
would  never  detect  the  sham  in  the  English  posters.  They  are  living  in  a 
tinsel  world  and  they  do  not  belong  in  Harvard  College  any  more. 

War  is  an  enormously  serious  matter,  a  tragically  sad  matter  in  its 
maiming  and  killing  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  very  beautiful  and  glorious 
in  its  remaking  of  the  soul.  The  Graduate  knew  a  student  not  so  very 
many  years  ago  who  was  just  about  everything  that  he  should  not  have 
been.  He  was  the  sort  one  hated  to  have  in  Harvard  College,  an  effeminate 
creature,  self-centred,  to  all  appearances  dirty  physically  and  morally. 
But  when  he  died,  after  months  of  splendidly  courageous  fighting  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe,  his  soul  must  have  been  carried  upward  with  the 
"God  bless  you"  of  hundreds  of  equally  heroic  comrades.  Yet  this  trans- 
figuration, and  a  thousand^like  it,  cannot  compensate  for  the  loss,  and  the 
sorrow,  and  the  suffering.  h 

The  College  vote  for  military  service  was  not  a  vote  for  war  nor  a  vote 
for  militarism.  It  was  the  result  of  clear  and  sober  thought,  issuing  in  the 
dc^pision  that  national  service,  more  than  anything  else,  would  prevent 
war,  and  prevent  militarism.  If  the  vote  had  been  taken  in  February 
instead  of  in  January  it  would  have  been  more  nearly  unanimous  than  it 
was,  because  every  one  knows  that  Germany  would  hardly  have  despatched 
her  insulting  note  of  January  31,  had  America  been  adequately  prepared 
to  defend  her  rights.  Harvard  College  is  awake  to  the  fact  that  we  Amer- 
icans live  in  a  world  of  shams,  just  as  England  used  to  live  in  a  world  of 
shams.  If  the  crisis  comes,  as  well  it  may  before  these  words  are  printed, 
the  men  of  American  universities  will  respond  as  promptly  as  did  the  men 
of  English  universities.  But  if  the  crisis  does  not  come  today,  may  the 
stirring  of  the  spirit  that  has  already  changed  the  aspect  and  the  very 
character  of  our  students  make  them  leaders  in  the  harder  task  of  pre- 
paring the  Nation  to  meet  the  crises  of  the  future,  of  making  America  so 
ieq>ected  that  such  crises  shall  not  occur. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  REPORT. 

1915-16. 

(Only  such  sections  are  omitted  as  have  been  covered  in  the  Magazine.) 

Admission  Jacis  and  figures :  Although  this  report  is  supposed  to  cover 
only  the  academic  year  that  has  passed,  all  friends  of  the  University  will 
desire  to  know  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  tuition  fee  upon  the  attend- 
ance of  students.  The  change  applies  to  new  students,  entering  the  Depart- 
ments affected,  in  the  autumn  of  1916.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  Medical 
School,  where  the  fee  was  already  $200;  or  to  the  Divinity  School,  which 
had  made  agreements  about  fees  with  other  Schools  of  Theology;  or  to  the 
Law  School.  The  students  in  question  are,  therefore,  those  entering  the 
College,  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Schools  of  Archi- 
tecture, the  Bussey  Institution,  and  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 
For  these  Departments  the  fee  was  increased  from  $150  to  $200,  certain 
small  additional  charges,  for  the  StiUman  Infirmary,  for  the  laboratories, 
and  for  graduation,  being  abolished.  The  number  of  new  students  paying 
the  full  tuition  fee  at  the  increased  rate  in  each  of  these  Departments, 
compared  with  the  number  of  new  students  at  the  corresponding  time  last 
year,  is  as  follows: 

1915  1916 

Harvard  College: 

Freshmen 647  645 

Unclassified  and  Advanced  Standing. . .       137  115 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences..       240  210 

School  of  Architecture 28  24 

Bussey  Institution 5  7 

School  of  Business  Administration 117  142 

1174  1143 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  College  there  is  a  falling  off  of  twenty-two 
in  the  number  of  unclassified  students,  that  is  those  coming  with  advanced 
standing  from  other  colleges,  and  this  is  probably  due  in  the  main  to  raising 
the  tuition  fee.  Among  the  Freshmen  there  is  practically  no  falling  off; 
but  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  is  of  opinion  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  change  in  the  fee,  there  would  have  been  a  consideraLle 
increase  in  the  number  this  year.  In  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  thirty  in  the  new  men;  but  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  College,  it  has  been  less  than  one  might  reasonably 
have  expected  at  the  outset.  In  the  Schools  of  Architecture  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  about  the  same  proportion.  This  is  probably  due  mainly  to 
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other  causes,  as  it  is  entirely  in  architecture,  landscape  architecture  show- 
ing a  slight  increase.  In  the  Bussey  Institution  the  increase  of  fees  has 
obviously  had  no  effect,  while  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
there  has  been  a  very  marked  gain  in  the  number  of  students.  Taken  all 
together,  it  seems  clear  that  the  increase  in  the  tuition  fee  —  which  was 
the  result  of  dire  necessity  —  has  not  deprived  us  of  a  very  large  number  of 
students.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  does  not  affect  the  best  scholars 
among  the  men  of  snutll  means,  because  the  scholarships  and  fellowships 
have  been  raised  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  fee. 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  contains 
interesting  facts  bearing  upon  the  number  of  men  admitted  to  Harvard 
College.  It  seems  that  owing  to  the  discouragement  of  applications  from 
men  inadequately  trained,  more  applicants  were  deterred  from  taking  the 
examinations  than  the  year  before,  and  those  who  took  them  were  a  better 
selected  group.  This  has  naturally  resulted  in  reducing  slightly  the  per- 
centage of  rejections  from  ^.G  to  22.8;  or  if  we  take  into  account  the  candi- 
dates in  June  who  did  not  appear  in  September  to  complete  their  examina- 
tions the  percentage  of  candidates  admitted  rose  from  68.9  in  1915  to  71.2 
in  1916.  If  this  change  is  due  to  a  more  careful  selection  of  applicants,  it  is 
not  out  of  accord  with  the  recent  tendency  to  diminish  the  proportion  of 
candidates  admitted,  for  a  reference  to  the  figures  given  in  my  last  report 
shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  more  careful  selection,  the  percentage  admitted 
this  year  exceeds  that  of  only  two  years  out  of  the  last  ten.  No  doubt  the 
effect  is  a  better  average  of  students,  more  capable  of  doing  creditable 
College  work,  by  the  elimination  of  the  weaker  scholars  and  especially  of 
those  who  in  addition  to  an  inferior  equipment  are  burdened  by  entrance 
conditions.  This  result  is  promoted  by  the  growing  proportion  of  candi- 
dates applying  under  the  new  plan  and  therefore  entering  College  clear  if 
admitted  at  all.  This  autumn  almost  exactly  three  quarters  of  the  Fresh- 
men have  no  conditions  to  remove  —  a  decided  help  in  maintaining  the 
general  standard  of  work  in  the  first  College  year. 

For  the  fitst  time  Harvard  has  ceased  to  give  separate  entrance  exami- 
nations, and  has  adopted  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  papers 
for  both  the  old  and  new  plans,  the  latter  being  practically  conducted  by 
the  joint  action  of  HarVard,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  This  has  the  advantage 
that  examinations  for  Harvard  can  be  held  in  all  the  places  in  which 
examinations  are  held  by  the  Board,  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  we  could 
alone  provide.  The  books  under  the  old  plan,  requiring  an  examination 
upon  every  subject  offered  for  admission,  have  for  the  first  time  been  read 
and  graded  wholly  by  the  examiners  of  the  Board;  and  this  has  led  to  a 
comparison  of  the  severity  of  marking  by  the  Board  and  by  our  own  former 
methods.  In  most  subjects  a  mark  of  sixty  per  cent  by  the  Board  has  cotae 
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very  close  to  our  passing  grade,  as  judged  by  the  proportion  of  failures. 
But  —  although  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  fairness 
of  an  examination  paper  in  Algebra  —  it  would  appear  that  in  English,  in 
History,  and  especially  in  Mathematics,  our  standards  have  hitherto  been 
more  lenient  than  we  had  supposed;  and  in  order  not  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  failures  suddenly  we  have  this  year  accepted  a  grading  lower  in 
these  than  in  other  subjects. 

Student  guidance:  Henry  Aaron  Yeomans,  the  new  Dean,  has  been  four 
years  Assistant  Professor  of  Government  and  Assistant  Dean  in  special 
charge  of  the  Freshmen.  With  his  appointment  a  reorganization  of  the 
office  has  been  made.  The  plan  of  having  one  Assistant  Dean,  who  has  the 
oversight  of  students  in  their  Freshman  year  and  then  gives  up  his  close 
connection  with  them  almost  as  soon  as  he  has  come  to  know  them  well, 
has  obvious  disadvantages.  Moreover,  with  the  increasing  perscmal  con- 
tact between  College  officers  and  undergraduates,  the  amount  of  work 
thrown  upon  the  Dean  was  such  as  to  make  it  unfortunately  difficult  for 
him  to  do  any  teaching  or  keep  up  his  scholarly  activity.  Two  Assistant 
Deans  have,  therefore,  been  appointed:  Clarence  Cook  Little,  Research 
Fellow  in  Genetics  of  the  Cancer  Conunission,  and  Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo, 
Assistant  in  History;  both  of  them  graduates  of  Harvard  College  in  the 
Class  of  1910.  Each  of  these  men  is  to  have  inunediate  charge  of  two 
classes,  one  taking  the  Freshmen  and  Juniors,  the  other  the  Sophomores 
and  Seniors,  the  latter  taking  the  Freshmen  and  Juniors  in  the  following 
year.  Each  Assistant  Dean  thus  takes  immediate  charge  of  a  class  at 
entrance  and  remains  in  contact  with  it  throughout  its  College  course.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  enabling  him  to  know  and  deal  with  the  same  body  of 
students  continuously;  while  the  Dean  is  left  more  free  to  treat  the  graver 
cases,  direct  the  general  policy,  and  consider  the  larger  problems  of  Collie 
life  and  education. 

The  tendency  of  the  College  is,  and  should  be,  to  have  as  few  r^ulations 
as  is  consistent  with  good  order  and  sound  education,  but  to  give  to  the 
students  as  much  guidance  and  counsel  as  possible  by  contact  with  mature 
men.  This  has  been  done  not  only  by  the  Dean  and  his  two  Assistants,  but 
also  by  the  Faculty  advisers;  by  Professor  Charles  P.  Parker,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Choice  of  Electives;  by  Mr.  Edward  D.  Brandegee, 
the  Regent;  and  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee,  the  Professor  of  Hygiene.  Since  these 
words  were  written  Professor  Parker  has  died  after  a  brief  illness.  As  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the  Choice  of  Electives  he  inspected  the 
choice  of  courses  by  all  students,  seeing  that  they  conformed  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Faculty,  advised  great  numbers  of  men,  conferring  with  those 
who  desired  exceptional  treatment,  and  reconmiending  to  the  Committee, 
or  granting,  exceptions  from  the  rules  where  justified  by  the  circumstances. 
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This  involved  a  great  deal  of  labor,  but  it  was  labor  well  spent,  the  value  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  any  one 
who  can  fill  the  place  so  well.  The  Regent  selects  and  supervises  the  proc- 
tors, and  has  oversight  of  all  clubs,  —  functions  which  bring  him  into 
personal  contact  with  a  large  number  of  students,  not  as  a  disciplinary 
officer,  but  as  one  who  makes  strongly  felt  his  influence  for  good  order 
within  the  College  and  for  its  creditable  standing  in  the  world.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  enjoys,  if  possible,  an  even  more  confidential  relation 
with  the  undergraduates;  conducts  a  physical  examination  of  each  of  them 
at  entrance  and  is  constantly  consulted  by  them  on  matters  that  run 
beyond  material  health.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the  Choice  of 
Electives,  the  Regent  and  the  Professor  of  Hygiene  are  not  disciplinary 
officers;  and  although  discipline  can  never  wholly  be  avoided  on  the  part  of 
the  Deans,  an  effort  is  made  in  their  case  also  to  reader  it  as  little  promi- 
nent as  possible,  and  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  their  friendly  relations  with 
the  students  and  on  the  guidance  and  assistance  they  can  give.  For  this 
purpose  the  Student  Council  and  other  undergraduate  bodies  have  been 
of  great  value.  In  order  to  cultivate  a  relationship  with  the  students  where 
personal  contact  and  influence  are  substituted  for  authority  a  close  com- 
munity life  is  highly  important,  and  it  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  benefit 
to  Harvard  College  if  it  possessed  sufficient  funds  to  house  all  its  under- 
graduates, by  the  piu*chase  of  private  dormitories  or  by  building  new  ones. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  College  House,  old,  dingy,  and  hardly  fit  for 
students'  rooms,  was  exchanged  for  Randolph  Hall,  the  best  of^the  private 
dormitories.  If  we  could  look  on  this  as  the  beginning  of  a  larger  movement 
we  should  have  the  deepest  reasons  for  being  grateful. 

(The  paragraphs  on  military  training  are  omitted  since  the  subject  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  in  these  pages  as  soon  as  the  War  Department  and 
the  colleges  have  reached  a  final  understanding.) 

Investigation  of  departmental  work  by  the  Department  oj  Education:  One  of 
the  most  interesting  things  done  in  the  College  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  an  invitation  given  by  the  Department  of  Economics  to  the 
•  Department  of  Education  to  investigate  the  undergraduate  instruction  in 
economics  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.  Such  a  request  to  another  body 
was  not  needed  to  prove  the  open  mind,  the  desire  to  improve,  the  willing- 
ness to  change  its  methods  and  to  deal  with  its  instruction  as  a  systematic 
whole,  which  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics; but  it  is  highly  significant  and  full  of  promise.  The  investigation, 
which  occupied  a  couple  of  years,  has  been  very  elaborate,  making  a  large 
use  of  statistics,  of  questionnaires  to  instructors,  students  and  graduates, 
of  examination  questions  designed  to  test  the  progress  of  students  in  their 
capacity  to  deal  with  problems,  and  of  other  methods  of  inquiry  that  need 
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not  be  described  here.  It  has  touched  many  different  aspects  of  instruction, 
some  of  them  of  value  far  beyond  the  department  immediately  concerned. 
These  things  will  appear  when  the  report  is  published,  but  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  a  couple  of  them  here. 

The  fundamental  questions  in  all  education  are  the  object  sought  and 
the  result  attained.  Is  economics  studied  in  College  for  the  sake  of  its  gen- 
eral educational  value  in  training  the  mind  and  preparing  for  good  citizen- 
ship, or  with  a  view  to  its  vocational  utility  in  the  student^s  subsequent 
career;  and  how  far  does  it  actually  fulfil  each  purpose?  An  answer  to 
these  questions  was  sought  by  means  of  questionnaires  addressed  to  all 
students  taking  economic  courses  and  to  a  thousand  graduates,  beginning 
as  far  back  as  the  Class  of  1880  and  comprising  men  engaged  in  every  kind 
of  occupation.  Of  course  all  the  persons  addressed  did  not  reply,  and  many 
of  the  answers  were  too  vague  to  be  of  use.  Yet  among  the  replies  there 
were  a  large  number  definite  enough  to  be  of  great  value.  Of  the  students, 
about  one  third  intended  to  take  up  a  business  of  some  kind;  more  than 
one  half  as  many  were  looking  forward  to  the  law;  while  the  rest  were  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  different  careers  of  which  an  undergraduate  can 
conceive.  Of  all  these  men,  about  two  fifths  gave  as  their  chief  reason  for 
electing  economics  its  value  in  training  the  mind,  or  in  understanding 
public  and  social  problems;  while  even  of  those  intending  to  adopt  some 
occupation  for  which  the  subject  is  popularly  supposed  to  offer  a  prepara- 
tion, only  about  one  fifth  expected  to  find  what  they  learned  directly  help- 
ful,  although  many  more  trusted  that  it  would  be  of  indirect  assistance. 

More  interesting  still  are  the  replies  from  the  graduates,  for  they  had 
been  enabled  to  measure  what  they  had  acquired  by  the  light  of  experience 
in  their  various  pursuits.  The  men  in  almost  every  occupation  speak  more 
commonly  of  the  general  cultural  or  civic  benefit  that  they  obtained  than 
of  vocational  profit.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  lawyers,  and  in  a  less  degree 
also  of  the  business  men.  The  only  two  classes  of  graduates  who  speak  with 
equal  frequency  of  the  two  kinds  of  benefit  derived  are  the  journalists  and 
theiarmers;  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  their  answers  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  closely  discriminating  in  this  respect. 

Results  like  those  brought  out  by  the  inquiry  of  the  Department  of 
Education  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  teaching  of  Economics,  and  the 
position  of  the  subject  in  the  undergraduate  course  of  study.  If  the  chief 
value  of  economics  is  -vocational,  it  ought  to  be  taught  mainly  from  that 
point  of  view,  and  undergraduates  ought  not  to  be  generally  encouraged 
to  elect  it  who  will  not  pursue  some  vocation  to  which  it  leads.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  principal  benefit  lies  in  training  men  to  think  clearly, 
and  to  analyze  and  sift  evidence  in  the  class  of  problems  that  force  them- 
selves upon  public  attention  in  this  generation,  then  the  greater  part  of  the 
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courses  ought  to  be  conducted  with  that  object,  and  it  is  well  for  every 
undergraduate  to  study  the  subject  to  some  extent.  An  attempt  to  aim 
at  two  birds  with  the  same  stone,  is  apt  to  result  in  hitting  neither.  More- 
over, a  confusion  of  objectives  is  misleading  for  the  student.  An  impression 
often  arises,  without  any  sufficient  basis,  that  some  particular  subject  is  an 
especially  good  preparation  for  a  certain  profession,  and  the  theory  is 
sometimes  advocated  warmly  by  the  teachers  of  the  subject  from  a  laud- 
able desire  to  magnify  the  importance  of  their  field.  Students  naturally 
follow  the  prevailing  view  without  the  means  of  testing  its  correctness;  not 
infrequently,  as  they  afterwards  discover,  to  the  neglect  of  something  they 
need  more.  The  traditional  path  to  eminence  at  the  English  bar  has  been 
at  Oxford  the  honor  school  in  literce  kumaniores,  at  Cambridge  the  mathe- 
matical tripos;  and  since  the  strongest  minds  in  each  university  habitually 
took  these  roads,  the  results  appeared  to  prove  the  proposition.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  we  should  seek  the  most  accurate  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive data  possible  on  the  effect  of  particular  studies  upon  men  in  vari- 
ous occupations  and  upon  different  classes  of  minds.  Such  data  are  not 
easy  to  procure  and  are  still  more  difficult  to  interpret,  but  when  obtained 
they  are  of  great  value  and  would  throw  light  upon  pressing  educational 
questions  about  which  we  talk  freely  and  know  almost  nothing. 

Relative  value  of  different  methods  of  instruction :  Another  matter  with 
which  the  Department  of  Education  dealt  in  their  inquiry,  again  by  the 
use  of  the  questionnaire,  is  the  relative  value  attached  by  students  to  the 
various  methods  of  instruction.  These  were  classified  as  lectures,  class- 
room discussion,  assigned  reading,  reports,  essays  or  theses  prepared  by  the 
student,  and  other  less  prominent  agencies.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  students 
ascribed  distinctly  the  greatest  value  to  the  reading,  the  next  to  the  class- 
room discussion,  placing  lectures  decidedly  third,  with  reports  and  other 
exercises  well  below  the  first  three.  This  order  was  especially  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  general  introductory  course  known  as  Economics  A.  In  the 
more  advanced  courses  the  order  is  somewhat  changed.  Even  here  the 
required  reading  is  given  the  highest  value,  but  the  lectures  in  these  courses 
are  deemed  more  important  than  the  class-room  discussion.  Among  the 
better  scholars  in  the  advanced  courses  the  value  attributed  to  the  lectures 
is,  in  fact,  nearly  as  great  as  that  ascribed  to  the  assigned  reading.  These 
men  also  give  to  the  reports,  essays  and  theses  a  slightly  greater  importance 
than  do  the  elementary  and  the  inferior  advanced  students,  although  they 
do  not  place  them  on  a  par  with  the  other  three  methods  of  instruction. 

Answers  of  this  kind  are  not  infallible.  There  is  always  a  considerable 
number  of  students  who  express  no  opinions,  or  whose  opinions  are  not 
carefully  considered.  Nevertheless,  the  replies  are  highly  significant  as 
indicating  an  impression  —  the  impression  of  persons  who,  imperfect  as 
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their  judgment  may  be,  are  after  all  the  best  judges,  if  not  indeed  the  only 
judges,  of  what  they  have  obtained  from  the  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. In  some  wa^'s  the  answers  are  unexpected.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  class-room  discussion  would  be  of  more  value  in  an  advanced  course 
than  in  an  elementary  one.  For  it  would  presumably  be  remunerative  in 
proportion  as  the  members  of  the  class  possess  information  about  the  sub- 
ject and  a  grasp  of  the  principles  involved.  Probably  the  real  reason  for 
the  relatively  small  importance  attached  to  it  by  students  in  advanced 
courses  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  these  courses  are  conducted 
mainly  as  lecture  courses  without  much  class-room  discussion.  The  most 
illuminating  fact  that  appears  from  the  replies  is  the  high  value  attached 
to  the  assigned  reading  as  compared  with  the  lectures.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  better  scholars  in  the  advanced  courses  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  an 
opinion  that  the  lectures  are  of  equal  value  with  books*  because  they  may 
be  referring  strictly  to  the  reading  formally  assigned  which  is  only  a  part 
of  the  reading  that  they  do. 

The  problem  of  the  relative  value  of  books  and  lectures  in  higher  educa* 
tion,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  books  and  direct  oral  teaching  at  school,  is  one 
that  ought  to  receive  very  careful  attention.  The  tendency  for  more  than 
a  generation,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  has  been  to  throw 
a  greater  emphasis  on  oral  instruction  as  compared  with  study  of  the 
printed  page.  Half  a  century  ago  the  boy  at  school  and  the  student  in 
college  were  habitually  assigned  a  certain  task,  and  the  exercise  in  the 
class-room  was  in  the  main  a  recitation,  the  work  of  the  teacher  consisting 
chiefly  in  ascertaining  whether  the  task  had  been  properly  performed,  the 
set  number  of  pages  diligently  and  intelligently  read,  and  in  giving  help 
over  hard  places  or  removing  confusion  in  the  pupil's  mind.  But  since  that 
time  the  whole  trend  of  education  in  all  its  grades  has  been  towards  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  direct  instruction  by  the  teacher.  At  school  he  or 
she  talks  to  the  class  more  and  listens  less  than  formerly,  teaches  it  more 
directly,  imparts  more  information.  In  the  college  or  university  the  recita- 
tion has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  giving  place  mainly  to  lectures  and 
in  a  smaller  degree  to  class  discussion.  In  fact,  the  impression  among  the 
general  public,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  academic  people,  is  that  the  chief 
function  of  a  professor  is  to  give  lectures,  —  not  of  course  in  the  literal  sense 
of  reading  something  he  has  written,  but  imparting  information  directly 
to  the  class  by  an  oral  statement  throughout  the  lectiu*e  hour. 

Lectures  are  an  excellent,  and  in  fact  an  indispensable,  part  of  university 
work,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too  many  of  them,  to  treat  them  as  the  one 
vital  method  of  instruction.  This  has  two  dangers.  It  tends  to  put  the 
student  too  much  in  a  purely  receptive  attitude  of  absorbing  information 
poured  out  upon  him,  instead  of  compelling  him  to  extract  it  from  books  for 
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himself;  so  that  his  education  becomes  a  passive  rather  than  an  active 
process.  Lectures  should  probably  be  in  the  main  a  means  of  stimulating 
thought,  rather  than  of  imparting  facts  which  can  generally  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  more  accurately  and  effectively  by  the  printed  page  than 
by  the  spoken  word. 

Then  again  there  is  the  danger  that  if  lecture  courses  are  regarded  as 
the  main  object  of  the  professors'  chair,  the  universities,  and  the  depart- 
ments therein,  will  value  themselves,  and  be  valued,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  lecture  courses  that  they  offer.  This  matter  will  bear  a  moment's 
consideration,  for  it  is  connected  with  certain  important  general  considera- 
tions of  educational  policy.  To  make  the  question  clear,  and  point  out  its 
bearing  upon  our  own  problems,  something  may  be  said  about  the  rela- 
tions that  exist  between  instruction  in  the  College  and  in  other  depart- 
^ments  of  the  University. 

Separation  of  gradnaie  and  undergraduate  instruction :  Many  American 
universities  have  adopted  a  combined  degree,  whereby  the  earlier  portion 
of.  the  professional  instruction  in  law,  medicine,  and  other  technical  sub- 
jects, is  taken  as  a  part  of  the  college  course;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
maintain  separate  faculties  for  the  college,  or  undergraduate  academic 
department,  and  for  the  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences.  At  Harvard 
we  have  gone  on  the  opposite  principle  in  both  cases.  We  have  separated 
each  of  the  professional  schools  almost  wholly  from  the  College,  with  a  dis- 
tinct faculty  and  a  distinct  student  life  of  its  own.  We  have  done  this  on 
the  ground  that  a  strictly  professional  atmosphere  is  an  advantage  in  the 
study  of  a  profession,  and  we  believe  that  the  earnestness,  the  almost 
ferociously  keen  interest,  of  the  student  body  in  our  Law  School,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  largely  due  to  this  fact.  We  believe  that  the  best  results  in 
both  general  and  professional  education  are  attained  by  a  sharp  separation 
between  the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  established  a  distinct 
faculty  for  the  graduate  school,  but  have  the  same  faculty  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  same  body  of  instruction  for  undergraduates  and  graduates, 
each  man  being  expected  to  take  such  part  of  it  as  fits  his  own  state  of 
progress.  We  have  done  this  because  we  have  not  regarded  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  exclusively  or  distinctly  a  professional  school 
for  future  teachers.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  give 
it  more  of  a  pedagogical  character  than  it  has  today.  Indeed  there  has 
appeal^  to  be  no  serious  disadvantage,  such  as  exists  in  the  case  of  a 
purely  professional  school,  in  our  practice  of  not  separating  the  graduate 
school  wholly  from  the  College.  Although  there  is  a  single  faculty  the  two 
bodies  of  students  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  graduates  take  no  part  in  the 
athletics  or  social  activities  of  the  men  in  College.  They  are  in  no  danger 
of  any  lack  of  industry,  nor  do  they  suffer  from  contact  with  the  College 
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students  taking  courses  primarily  for  graduates.  The  best  Seniors  who 
have  reached  the  point  of  electing  advanced  courses  are  by  no  means  in- 
ferior in  capacity,  education,  or  earnestness  to  the  average  graduate.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  competent  imdergraduates  benefit  greatly  by  following 
instruction  that  would  not  otherwise  be  open  to  them. 

Our  system,  by  closing  professional  education  to  undergraduates,  obliges 
them  to  devote  their  College  course  entirely  to  academic  studies;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  opens  all  academic  instruction  to  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates alike.  By  so  doing  it  treats  the  whole  list  of  academic  courses  as  one 
body  of  instruction  whereof  the  quantity  can  be  readily  measured  and  the 
nature  perceived.  In  this  way  our  system  brings  into  peculiar  prominence 
a  question  that  affects  the  whole  university  policy  in  this  country.  A  uni- 
versity, as  its  name  impUes,  is  an  institution  where  all  branches  of  learning 
are  studied,  but  this  principle  easily  transforms  itself  into  the  doctrine  that 
a  university  ought  to  offer  systematic  instruction  in  every  part  of  every 
subject;  and  in  fact  almost  all  departments  press  for  an  increase  of  courses, 
hoping  to  maintain  so  far  as  possible  a  distinct  course  upon  every  subdivi- 
sion of  their  fields.  This  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  American 
graduate  students,  unlike  German  students,  tend  to  select  their  imiver- 
sity  on  account  of  the  number  and  richness  of  the  courses  listed  in  the  cata- 
logue on  their  particular  subjects,  rather  than  by  reason  of  the  eminence 
of  the  professors  who  teach  them.  Some  years  ago  it  happened  that  a  pro- 
fessor of  rare  distinction  in  his  field,  and  an  admirable  teacher,  who  had  a 
large  number  of  graduate  students  in  his  seminar,  accepted  a  chair  in 
another  university.  His  successors  at  his  former  post,  however  good,  were 
by  no  means  men  with  his  reputation.  Under  these  circumstances,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  many  of  his  pupils  would  have  followed  him, 
and  that  fresh  students  would  have  sought  him  in  his  new  chair.  But  in 
fact  the  seminar  at  the  place  he  had  left  was  substantially  undiminished, 
and  he  had  a  comparatively  small  body  of  graduate  students  in  the 
university  to  which  he  migrated. 

The  real  reason  for  increasing  the  list  of  courses,  though  it  is  often  not 
consciously  recognized,  is  quite  as  much  a  desire  to  attract  students  as  a 
belief  in  the  benefit  conferred  on  them  after  they  come.  The  result  has  been 
a  great  expansion  within  the  last  score  of  years  in  the  number  of  courses 
offered  by  all  the  larger  universities.  Counting  two  half-courses  as  equiva- 
lent to  one  full  course,  our  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offered  last  year 
to  undergraduates  or  graduates,  417i  courses  running  throughout  the  year. 
Of  these  67  were  designated  as  seminars,  where  advanced  students  work 
together  in  a  special  field  imder  the  guidance  of  the  professors.  More  will 
be  said  of  these  later.  Some  of  the  remaining  3501  were  in  reality  of  the 
same  character,  and  others  involved  purely  laboratory  work;  but  most  of 
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them  were  systematic  courses  of  instruction,  mainly  what  are  called,  not 
always  accurately,  lecture  courses.  In  addition,  there  were  119  more 
courses  listed  in  the  catalogue,  but  marked  as  being  omitted  that  year. 
These  are  in  the  main  courses  designed  to  be  given  in  alternate  years,  where 
the  number  of  applicants  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  their  repetition 
annually.  A  student  has  thus  an  opportunity  to  take  them  at  some  time 
during  his  Collie  career.  They  entail  upon  the  instructor  almost  as  much 
labor  in  preparation  as  the  others,  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  provided  by  the  University.  The  total  number  of  courses, 
therefore,  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  536 1,  whereof 
something  over  78  were  in  the  nature  of  seminars. 

Are  some  courses  swperfiuous :  Some  years  ago  a  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  suggested  that  there  were  needless  courses  provided,  and  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Faculty  on  Instruction  examined  the  whole  list,  making 
careful  inquiries  of  the  members  of  the  several  departments,  and  reported 
that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  there  were  no  courses  for  which  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  could  not  be  given.  The  result  of  a  similar  inquiry  would 
be  the  same  today.  There  are  few,  if  any,  courses  that  could  be  seriously 
considered  by  any  one  es  useless  or  superfluous  in  themselves.  Almost  every 
one  of  them  is  intrinscially  valuable,  and  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
instruction  in  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  considera- 
tion whether  the  policy  of  offering  courses  of  instruction  covering  every 
part  of  every  subject  is  wise.  No  European  university  attempts  to  do  so. 
No  single  student  can  take  them  all  in  any  large  field,  and  his  powers  would 
be  deadened  by  a  surfeit  of  instruction  if  he  did.  For  the  undergraduates  a 
comparatively  small  array  of  staple  courses  on  the  most  important  portions 
of  the  subject,  with  a  limited  number  of  others  on  more  highly  specialized 
aspects  thereof,  is  sufficient.  For  the  graduate  students  who  remain  only  a 
year  to  take  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  who  are  doing  much  the 
same  work  as  the  more  advanced  Seniors,  the  same  list  of  courses  would  be 
enough;  and  for  those  graduates  who  intend  to  become  professors  in  univer- 
sities and  productive  scholars  it  would  probably  be  better, —  beyond  these 
typical  specialized  courses,  which  would  suffice  to  show  the  method  of 
approaching  the  subject  —  to  give  all  the  advanced  instruction  by  means 
of  seminars  where  the  students  work  together  on  related,  but  not  identical 
paths,  with  the  aid  of  mutual  criticism  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  pro- 
fessors. Fewer  courses,  more  thoroughly  given,  which  would  free  instructors 
for  a  larger  amount  of  personal  supervision  of  the  students,  would  be  better 
for  the  pupils;  and  would  make  it  possible  for  the  university  to  allow  those 
members  of  the  staff  who  are  capable  of  original  work  of  a  high  order  more 
time  for  productive  scholarship.  Many  a  professor  at  the  present  day, 
under  the  pressure  of  preparing  a  new  course,  cannot  find  time  to  work  up 
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the  discoveries  he  has  made,  or  to  publish  a  work  throwing  a  new  light  on 
existing  knowledge. 

In  making  these  suggestions  there  is  no  intention  of  urging  a  reduction 
of  our  existing  schedule.  But  it  is  time  to  discuss  the  assumption,  now 
apparently  prevalent  in  all  American  universities,  that  an  indefinite  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  courses  provided  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  higher  educa- 
tion. The  question  is  whether  that  policy  is  not  defective  in  principle,  and 
whether  we  are  not  following  it  to  excess,  thereby  sacrificing  to  it  other 
objects  equally,  if  not  more,  important. 

Comprehensive  examinations :  Courses  are  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  end  is  the  education  of  the  student.  One  method  of  placing  courses  in 
their  true  light  as  a  means  of  education  is  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
examinations  for  graduation,  covering  the  general  field  of  the  student's 
principal  work  beyond  the  precise  limits  of  the  courses  he  has  taken.  This 
has  long  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  doctorate  of  philosophy;  and  in  the 
year  covered  by  this  report  it  was  applied  for  the  first  time  to  undergrad- 
uates concentrating  in  the  Division  of  History,  Grovemment,  and  Eco- 
nomics. Only  twenty-four  students  of  the  Class  of  1917,  who  finished  their 
work  in  three  years  and  concentrated  in  this  field,  came  under  its  operation; 
but  they  were  numerous  enough  to  give  a  definite  indication  of  the  working 
of  the  plan.  To  that  extent  the  results  were  satisfactory.  The  examination 
papers  were  well  designed  for  measuring  the  knowledge  and  grasp  of  the 
subject,  with  a  large  enough  range  of  options  to  include  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  field  covered  by  the  different  candidates;  and  the  examiners 
themselves  were  satisfied  with  the  plan  as  a  fair  means  of  testing  the  quali- 
fication of  the  students.  During  the  coming  year  a  much  larger  number  of 
men  will  come  up  for  this  comprehensive  examination,  which  promises  to 
mark  a  new  departure  in  American  college  methods. 

The  Library :  The  Widener  Memorial  Library  has  been  in  use  for  a  year 
and  has  abundantly  justified  the  expectations  based  upon  its  plan.  Stu- 
dents have  used  the  reading  rooms,  and  taken  out  books,  to  a  distinctly 
greater  extent  than  they  did  in  old  Gore  Hall,  and  the  professors'  rooms  in 
the  stacks  have  proved,  not  only  a  great  convenience,  but  a  very  distinct 
assistance  in  productive  work. 

The  principles  on  which  a  university  library  should  be  arranged  have 
undergone  a  gradual  evolution.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
essential  difference  between  the  functions  of  a  public  library  and  a  univer- 
sity library  were  not  well  understood.  In  former  times  both  were  conducted 
in  the  same  manner.  The  prime  object  was  protection  of  the  collections, 
and  hence  every  one  was  kept  away  from  the  stacks,  books  being  given  out 
only  at  the  delivery  desk.  Public  libraries  now  strive  to  encourage  in  every 
way  the  use  of  their  volumes,  but  they  cannot  usually  admit  any  consider- 
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able  part  of  the  public  to  the  shelves.  Universities,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  learned  that  not  only  professors  but  all  advanced  students  ought  to 
be  given  as  much  access  as  possible  to  all  books  not  rare  or  irreplaceable. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  of  classifying  the  books  according  to  the 
departments  of  the  University,  and  connecting  each  group  with  the  seminar 
rooms  of  the  department  to  which  it  is  related.  This  is  very  well  for  men 
working  within  the  limits  of  a  definite  stereotyped  field,  but  a  wise  man  has 
remarked  that  every  new  thinker  seeks  to  cut  a  fresh  diagonal  through 
human  knowledge,  and  when  a  man  needs  to  consult  a  book  outside  the 
limits  of  his  own  department,  he  finds  his  work  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  division  of  the  library  into. departmental  groups.  In  short,  while  the 
•  system  made  easy  the  use  of  books  classified  together,  it  placed  well-nigh 
greater  obstacles  than  before  on  the  use  of  books  classified  elsewhere. 

By  the  munificence  of  the  gift  of  the  new  library,  with  its  space  for  rooms 
and  staUs  in  the  stack,  we  have  been  enabled  to  adopt  a  better  plan,  that 
of  treating  the  library  as  one  whole  collection.  The  books  on  different  sub- 
jects are  shelved  of  course  in  different  places,  but  not  separated  so  as  to 
hinder  their  free  use  by  any  one  who  has  access  to  the  shelves;  while  rooms 
and  stalls  are  provided  for  the  professors  and  all  advanced  students  in  the 
body  of  the  stack.  The  plan  by  which  this  was  accomplished  was  adapted 
from  that  of  our  own  Law  Library  where  the  same  thing  had  already  been 
done  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  University 
Library  describes  how  it  has  worked  after  a  year  of  trial. 

Divinity  School :  In  the  last  report  the  growing  affiliation  of  the  Divinity 
School  with  other  neighboring  Schools  of  Theology  was  described,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  an  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  similar  to  that  with  the  Theological  School  of  Boston 
University.  The  report  of  Dean  Fenn  contains  a  statement  of  the  relations 
thus  created.  The  affiliation  now  comprises  the  Divinity  School,  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  the  Theological 
School  of  Boston  University,  and  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and 
although  some  of  the  agreements  were  made  for  a  limited  period  no  one 
would  think  of  terminating  them.  The  first  three  institutions  named  now 
consult  together  about  appointments  to  their  instructing  staffs,  so  as  to 
avoid  needless  duplication  and  furnish  the  largest  opportunities  to  their 
students.  The  chief  need  of  the  Divinity  School  and  of  the  associated 
institutions  at  present  is  a  more  systematic  provision  for  training  in 
pastoral  work,  and  instruction  in  the  social  problems  with  which  ministers 
are  called  upon  to  deal.  This  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  pf  modern 
economic  conditions  and  principles,  but  it  requires  also  a  knowledge  of 
their  application  to  the  questions  a  clergyman  meets  in  his  professional 
work.  This  matter  is  now  under  serious  consideration. 
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Law  School :  The  office  of  Dean  of  the  Law  School  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Ezra  Ripley  Thayer  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Roscoe 
Pound;  while  the  position  in  the  teaching 'staff  was  taken  for  the  time  by 
Arthur  Dehon  Hill,  LL.B.  1894,  who  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  appointed 
Professor  of  Law.  After  a  faithful  and  efficient  service  of  eighteen  years  as 
Professor  and  Bussey  Professor  of  Law,  and  an  earlier  service  to  the 
University  as  instructor  for  two  years  in  other  subjects,  Joseph  Doddridge 
Brannan  retired  and  was  made  Professor  Emeritus.  His  place  has  been 
taken  for  the  present  by  Albert  Martin  Kales,  A.B.  1896,  LL.B.  1899, 
Professor  of  Law  in  Northwestern  University,  who  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Law  here  for  the  year  1916-17.  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  LL.B. 
191S,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  The  burden  of  teach- 
ing under  which  the  instructing  staff  labors,  the  great  increase  of  late  years 
in  the  proportion  of  students  to  teachers  described  in  the  last  annual  report, 
does  not  become  less;  and,  in  fact,  the  autunm  of  1916  shows  the  largest 
number  of  students,  and  the  largest  entering  class,  that  the  School  has  ever 
known.  The  endowments  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  have  not  grown  with  enlargement  of  the  student  body,  so  that  the 
resources,  which  were  at  one  time  ample,  are  now  quite  inadequate.  More- 
over, the  School  ought  to  do  much  more  than  prepare  young  men  for  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  Law  and  legal  procedure  have  not  fully  kept  pace  with  the 
material  development  of  the  age,  with  its  rapid  movement  and  changing 
problems.  The  world,  and  especially  our  own  country,  needs  a  greater 
respect  for  a  better  law;  and  those  who  recall  the  fact  that  the  treatises  of 
Joseph  Story  were  written  for  lectures  to  the  students  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  will  appreciate  the  service  to  jurisprudence  that  can  be  rendered  in 
the  professor*s  chair.  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  School,  which  falls  in  the  current  academic  year,  would  seem  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  increasing  the  endowment,  and  providing  new  pro- 
fessorships. 

Medical  School :  In  the  Medical  School  the  George  Fabyan  Professorship 
of  Comparative  Pathology,  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Theobald 
Smith,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ernest  Edward  Tyzzer, 
who  had  been  for  eight  years  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  and  was 
at  the  time  Director  of  the  Cancer  Conmiission  and  of  the  Huntington 
Memorial  Hospital  for  Cancer.  Dr.  Charles  James  White  has  been  ap- 
pointed Edward  Wigglesworth  Professor  of  Dermatology;  and  Dr.  Abner 
Post  has  resigned  as  Professor  of  Syphilis,  after  a  continuous  and  highly 
valued  service  in  the  Department  since  1882.  These  are  the  only  changes  in 
professors'  chairs  during  the  year;  but  an  important  change  has  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital.  By  reason  of  the 
rule  fixing  a  limit  of  age  for  service,  Dr.  Councilman  has  resigned  as 
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Pathologist  of  that  hospital,  and  in  concert  with  the  trustees  of  the  hospital 
Dr.  Wolbach  has  been  selected  in  his  place,  being  appointed  at  the  same 
time  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  in  the  School. 

Like  every  other  part  of  the  University  that  has  a  large  body  of  students, 
the  Medical  School  has  two  distinct  functions,  teaching  and  productive 
research;  and  it  is  important  to  make  sure  that  neither  of  these  is  crowded 
out  by  the  other,  for  the  qualifications  required  to  fulfil  both  objects  are 
not  always  combined  in  equal  measure  in  the  same  person.  There  is  need  of 
the  capable  and  inspiring  teacher;  there  is  need  of  the  original  investigator; 
and  in  a  school  of  this  size  there  is  room  for  both,  as  well  as  for  the  rare 
man  who  possesses  the  two  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  specialization, 
the  problems  of  a  medical  school  are  peculiarly  complex.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
professor  to  keep  up  with  the  advance  in  his  own  field,  work  diligently  at 
his  own  research,  and  at  the  same  time  know  what  his  colleagues  are  doing. 
To  preserve  the  essential  unity  of  medicine,  therefore,  in  a  period  of  rapid 
movement,  is  no  simple  task. 

The  organization  of  our  own  School,  by  means  of  a  committee  of  full 
professors,  an  administrative  board  and  an  elective  faculty  council,  had 
become  needlessly  cumbrous;  while  the  Faculty  itself  has  grown  so  large 
that  informal  discussion  is  less  frequent  than  in  the  past.  In  order  to  draw 
the  many  departments  closer  together  and  obtain  greater  cohesion,  the 
Administrative  Board  has  been  given  a  more  representative  character,  and 
such  a  position  that  it  can  maintain  an  oversight  of  the  whole  work  in  the 
School.  The  two  departments  also  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Medicine  are  now  consolidated  into  one  large  department  with 
several  professors,  no  one  of  whom  has  a  permanent  authority  over  the 
rest.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the  University  in  its 
other  teaching  branches,  and  is  believed  to  give  greater  elasticity,  with 
better  opportunities  for  progressive  work  by  the  younger  men.  It  repre- 
sents a  tendency  in  the  Medical  School,  and  will  probably  be  followed  grad- 
ually in  other  departments,  where  the  subjects  are  closely  allied. 

School  cf  Business  Administration:  The  increase  of  students  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  has  already  been  mentioned.  This  is  significant 
as  showing  the  appreciation  by  college  men  both  of  the  preparation  for 
commercial  life  which  it  is  designed  to  give,  and  of  the  method  in  which 
the  instruction  is  given,  —  the  more  so  since  the  students  come  from  a  great 
variety  of  colleges  scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  Dean's  report  pre- 
sents the  figures  in  detail.  The  School  is  also  gaining  the  confidence  of  an 
ever-widening  circle  of  business  men,  who  open  their  doors  to  inspection 
and  study  by  the  students,  send  information  of  their  affairs  to  the  pro- 
fessors, and  welcome  the  model  systems  of  accounting  in  certain  trades 
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sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  Several  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  instructing  staflF  which  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Dean. 
Two  of  them  relate  to  professors*  chairs,  —  the  appointment  of  William 
James  Cunningham,  James  J.  Hill  Professor  of  Transportation,  and  the 
promotion  of  William  Morse  Cole  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of 
Accounting. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  The  magnificent  new  laboratories 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  were  completed  at  the  close 
of  the  year;  and  we  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  decision  on  our  bill  asking  for  the 
instructions  of  the  Court  in  regard  to  our  authority  to  make  the  agreement 
with  the  Institute.  The  hearing  has  been  unavoidably  postponed  by  the 
illness  of  the  counsel  for  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Gordon  McKay,  but 
new  counsel  are  now  preparing  for  a  hearing  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Pending 
a  decision  it  b  improper  to  discuss  the  matter  here,  further  than  to  say 
that  a  cooperation  in  instruction  and  research  has  been  provisionally  estab- 
lished in  the  new  buildings  of  the  Institute,  that  it  is  working  smoothly, 
and  has  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the  instruction  previously  given  in 
each  institution. 

The  University  received  by  gift  during  the  financial  year  for  all  pur- 
poses, beside  the  annual  payment  from  the  Trustees  under  the  will  of 
Gordon  McKay,  $1,677,621.85. 

Once  more  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  lu-gent  need  of  the  Dental 
School,  which  receives  little  and  deserves  much.  It  is  conducted  almost 
without  endowment,  the  Clinical  Professors  receiving  no  salaries,  and 
barely  traveling  expenses,  and  it  is  doing  a  work  highly  creditable  to  the 
University. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  abate  the  annual  deficit,  by  raising  the  tuition 
fee,  and  by  avoiding  expenditures  although  they  might  be  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  improvement  of  our  conditions.  More  endowment  is  urgently 
needed  in  many  departments  if  Harvard  is  to  maintain  its  rank  among 
American  institutions  of  learning.  The  salaries  of  the  instructing  staff 
have  not  been  raised  for  many  years,  although  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
greatly;  and  many  members  of  the  staff  ought  to  receive  higher  salaries 
than  can  be  paid  to  them  today.  For  the  welfare  of  our  students  and  espe- 
cially of  the  undergraduates,  for  bripging  about  the  conditions  that  will 
give  them  the  full  benefit  of  life  and  work  here,  it  is  highly  important  that 
we  should  be  able  to  house  all  our  undergraduates,  and  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  students  in  the  professional  schools.  But  to  do  all  this  requires  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  by  raising  our  tuition  fee  we  have  drawn  on  our 
last  source  of  supply. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 
PaoF.  WALTER  RAYMOND  SPALDING,  '87. 

Ant  article  intending  to  give  the  alumni  an  account  of  the  development 
and  present  condition  of  music  at  Harvard  may  well  take  for  its  text  the 
statement  of  President  Lowell  in  his  Annual  Report  *  for  1914-15:  "Music, 
indeed,  forms,  as  it  ought,  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  work  of 
the  University,"  —  a  cool,  dispassionate  statement,  but  one  amply  justified 
by  facts  and,  coming  from  the  President,  prophetic  of  future  growth. 
These  words,  furthermore,  if  uttered  twenty-five  years  ago,  when,  not- 
withstanding distinct  achievement,  music  as  an  educational  subject  was 
on  trial,  would  have  been  considered  as  the  wildest  rhapsody,  for  music 
through  many  years  was  thought  to  be  a  mere  accessory,  to  be  supported 
and  endorsed  only  after  more  solid,  useful  subjects  had  been  fully  developed. 
When  the  history  of  education  in  America  during  the  last  half-century 
is  adequately  written,  this  narrow  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  leading 
universities  will  require  careful  explanation. 

Music,  the  universal  language,  ever  old  and  ever  new,  based  on  the 
elemental  factors  of  rhythm  and  sound,  and  appealing  directly  to  the 
emotions  and  ideal  aspirations  of  man,  surely  needs  no  apology  nor  defense. 
From  the  days  of  the  Greeks  down  through  every  civilization  worthy  of 
the  name,  it  has  been  considered  by  poets  and  seers  as  the  most  sublime 
and  mysterious  influence  in  the  universe.  People  who  are  unaware  of  its 
existence  or  are  bereft  of  its  tonic  and  uplifting  effect  are  atrophied  and 
only  half  alive  in  a  most  important  part  of  their  being  —  for  we  do  have 
souls,  emotions,  imaginations,  ideals,  difficult  as  it  is  to  defijie  these 
shadowy  realms  of  our  nature,  and  many  as  are  the  people  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  recognizing  anything  unless  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of  two  and  two. 
Music  is  the  heaven-ordained  food  for  these  highest  attributes.  Many 
years  ago  President  Eliot  said  that  sentiments  are  realler  things  than 
mountains,  forests,  and  rivers  —  a  truth  on  which  the  American  people 
may  well  ponder.  And  what  educational  policy  is  complete  which  ignores 
the  appeal  of  sentiment?  The  original  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  to  cor- 
relate  this  fiery  and  yet  intangible  subject  with  the  educational  curriculum 
as  applied  to  the  languages,  history,  mathematics,  etc.  The  attitude  of 
the  Corporation  a  generation  or  more  ago  might  be  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Thoreau:  "It  is  remarkable  that  our  institutions  can  stand  before  music; 
it  is  so  revolutionary."  But  music  has  lived  and  prospered  at  Harvard, 
and  the  chief  reasons  for  this  growth,  aside  from  the  inherent  vitality  of 
the  subject  itself,  may  well  be  set  forth. 

»  President's  Annual  Report,  p.  24. 
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In  the  first  place  Harvard  has  been  most  fortunate  in  having  two  Presi- 
dents in  succession,  Eliot  and  Lowell,  who  not  only  have  been  liberal 
enough  to  support  music  as  a  universally  recognized -fine  art,  but  who 
were  temperamentally  in  sympathy  with  it  —  and  their  efforts  were 
always  seconded  by  such  members  of  the  Corporation  as  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  Dr.  Arthur  Cabot,  and  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott  —  for  there  are 
always  many  estimable  and  useful  citizens  in  Massachusetts  who,  as  far  as 
music  is  concerned,  are  color-blind. 

Secondly,  music  was  founded  at  Harvard  by  John  Knowles  Paine,  a 
man  of  foresight  and  courage,  endowed  with  the  unshaken  belief  that 
music  was  not  only  a  great  art,  but  an  unequaled  subject  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  yoimg,  appealing  as  it  does  to  the  imagination,  the  emotions, 
and  the  taste;  coordinating  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  brain;  and  in  execu- 
tive work,  the  hand  and  the  foot;  demanding  and,  at  the  same  time,  gener- 
ating, powers  of  glowing  fancy,  precision,  and  untiring  patience.  Prof. 
Paine's  prophetic  vision  has  been  amply  realized :  for  many  years  he  taught 
single-handed;  now  there  are  six  members  on  the  teaching  staff,  two  pro- 
fessors, three  instructors,  and  an  assistant.  Li  place  of  the  four  or  five 
courses  of  former  times,  the  Department  now  offers  ten  to  twelve;  and 
these  courses  are  taken  by  from  250  to  300  students.  This  growth  in  a  free 
elective  system  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  students  want  music. 

A  third  and  most  important  reason  for  the  development  of  music  at 
Harvard  is  its  proximity  to  Boston,  which  may  fairly  be  called  one  of  the 
leading  musical  centres  of  the  world.  Not  only  are  such  organizations  as 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Handd  and  Haydn  Society,  the 
Apollo  Club,  the  Cecilia  Society,  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  of  world- 
famed  eminence,  but  Harvard  graduates  have  taken  such  a  vital  part  in 
their  establishment  and  are  such  active  workers  in  their  progress  that  the 
affiliation  between  them  and  the  musical  life  of  the  College  is  close  and 
beneficial.  The  permanent  establishment  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Higginson  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association  has  been  ably  described  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe,  '87;  and  this  narrative  ^  of  a  benefaction  in  which  all  Harvard  men 
take  a  grateful  pride  is  a  glorious  incentive  to  those  who  would  work  for 
the  future  cause  of  music. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  twofold.  One  group  of  courses  is  of  a 
grammatical  and  technical  nature,  and  so  planned  that  the  student  with 
imagination  may  receive  such  a  training  that,  if  he  has  anything  to  say,  he 
will  express  himself  clearly  and  artistically.  Just  in  this  connection  a  reply 
may  be  made  to  those  who  look  askance  at  the  teaching  of  music  in  a 
college  because  the  Department  has  not  produced  more  original  composers. 
The  Department  assumes  no  more  responsibility  in  the  production  of 
^  The  Boston  Symphony  Orche^trat  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe. 
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creative  musical  geniuses  than  the  Department  of  English  would  in  the 
production  of  poets.  The  art  of  music  has  not  yet  come  to  bear  a  sufficiently 
vital  rdationship  to  the  life  of  the  people,  so  that  we  may  expect  a  large 
annual  crop  of  American  composers.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  very 
mteresting  subject  may  be  cordially  reconunended  to  a  recent  book  by 
the  English  scholar  Cecil  Forsyth,  Nationalism  and  Music.  The  fact, 
however,  is  significant  and  encouraging  that,  if  the  estimate  is  narrowed 
down  to  college  men,  and  even  Harvard  men,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
original  composers,  the  critics,  the  teachers,  and  the  writers  on  music  have 
been  Harvard  graduates.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  such  composers  as 
J.  C.  D.  Parker,  '48;  G.  L.  Osgood.  '66;  Arthur  Foote,  *74;  George  Burdett, 
'81;  Louis  A.  Coeme,  '90;  L.  S.  Thompson,  '92;  F.  S.  Converse,  '93;  P.  L. 
Atherton,  '93;  E.  B.  HiU,  '95;  D.  G.  Mason,  '95;  John  Carpenter,  '97; 
W.  C.  Heilman,  '00;  F.  M.  Class,  '03;  and  a  number  of  younger  men  of 
real  promise,  such  as  A.  T.  Davison,  '06;  Edward  Ballantine,  '07;  Charles 
L.  Seeger,  '08;  P.  G.  Clapp,  '09;  and  Chalmers  Clifton,  '12. 

In  the  critical  field  we  find  such  influential  writers  as  W.  F.  Apthorp, 
'69,  for  many  years  the  musical  critic  of  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the 
compiler  of  the  Boston  Symphony  programme  books;  H.  T.  Finck,  '76, 
the  well-known  Wagnerian  scholar;  Philip  Goepp,  '84;  Richard  Aldrich, 
'85.  Apropos  of  the  literary  side  of  music,  comparatively  few  people  know 
that  the  most  famous  of  all  Beethoven  biographers  was  Alexander  Thayer, 
'43,  who  for  many  years  was  consul  at  Trieste  and  who  wrote  his  celebrated 
Life  originally  in  German.  A  few  years  ago  W.  J.  Baltzell,  music  critic  of 
the  Ditson  Company,  compiled  some  interesting  statistics  showing  the 
varied  fields  of  musical  activity  in  which  college  graduates  are  working.^  It 
is  encouraging  to  see  that  Harvard  in  actual  attainment,  with  fifty-four 
names,  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  college. 

A  second  group  of  so-called  ''cultural"  courses  deals  with  the  historical, 
biographical,  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  assuming  that  every 
normal  man  has  a  love  for  music,  however  latent,  offers  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  musical  literature, 
to  train  systematically  his  powers  of  appreciation,  and  to  refine  his  taste; 
for,  if  a  man  is  considered  illiterate  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Moli^re,  Cervantes,  Goethe,  etc.,  he  is  certainly  unculti- 
vated if  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Chopin,  Verdi,  and  Wagner  mean 
nothing  to  him.  These  courses  — Music  3,  4,  4a  and  4b  — ^  are  all  compre- 
hensively illustrated  by  such  media  as  the  solo  pianoforte,  two  piano- 
fortes, voice,  string  quartet,  and  various  ensemble  groups,  —  many  of  the 
Boston  artists  giving  their  services  as  an  endorsement  of  the  work  which 

*  *'The  American  College  Man  in  Music."  The  MtLsioaX  Quarterly,  G.  Schirmer, 
New  York.  Vol.  i,  no.  4,  pp.  623-36. 
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Harvard  is  doing.  The  Corporation  also  has  been  most  generous  in  pro- 
viding an  equipment  for  classroom  study,  the  University  owning  more  than 
one  hundred  duplicate  copies  of  many  standard  compositions.  In  Music  4, 
the  largest  appreciation  course,  the  numbers  have  grown  in  fifteen  years 
from  about  2o  to  120.  In  fact,  a  Harvard  student  with  innate  musical 
aptitude  can  now  secure  a  general  education,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
specializing  in  music  prepare  himself  for  subsequent  professional  advance- 
ment. Twenty  years  ago  this  ideal  condition  could  be  secured  only  by 
residence  abroad. 

There  also  exists  an  agreement  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  by  which  members  of  the  higher  theoretical  courses  may  supple- 
ment their  work  by  the  playing  and  studying  of  symphonic  scores' with  the 
excellent  Conservatory  orchestra.  The  Department  of  Music  and  the  cor- 
related activities,  such  as  the  Pierian  Sodality  Orchestra,  the  Glee  Club, 
the  Mvsical  Review,  and  the  Musical  Club,  have  been  most  fortimate  in 
the  securing  of  a  permanent  home  three  years  ago  through  the  generosity 
of  James  Loeb,  '88,  and  a  few  other  alunmi;  Mr.  Loeb's  original  gift  was 
$80,000.  A  beautiful  building  of  dignified  Colonial  simplicity  has  been 
erected  from  the  plans  of  J.  M.  Howells,  '91.  A  maintenance  fund  of 
$50,000  was  also  raised  through  the  enthusiasm  of  the  alumni  and  outside 
friends  of  music.  Thus  a  subject  with  the  undying  vigor  of  music,  estab- 
lished now  for  more  than  half  a  century  (Prof.  Paine  began  to  teach  in 
*62),  with  a  home  of  its  own  and  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  students, 
may  fairly  be  considered  a  permanent  factor  in  the  life  of  the  University. 

But  this  growth  of  music  has  a  far  wider  meaning  than  that  connected 
with  any  single  institution  or  any  given  locality.  It  is  a  direct  reflection 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  at  large;  and  it  is  right  that  Harvard,  if 
she  claims  to  be  a  national  university,  should  lead  in  this  advance,  for 
signs  are  multiplying  that  the  American  people  is  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  the  concrete  does  not  represent  all  and  certainly  not  the  best  of  life, 
and  that  education  heretofore  has  concerned  itself  too  exclusively  with  the 
acquisition  and  memorizing  of  facts,  and  has  paid  far  too  little  attention  to 
the  emotions  and  the  senses.  A  fact  is  a  very  slippery  thing,  and  the 
platitudes  of  one  generation  are  often  the  jest  of  the  next;  but  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  man  have  not  changed  a  whit  since  the  pyTamids.  Any  one  with 
glowing,  constructive  imagination,  with  broad  sympathy,  with  discerning 
taste,  with  all  his  senses  keenly  attuned,  is  living  up  to  his  birthright  and 
fulfilling  his  destiny.  Any  one  less  developed,  less  well  rounded,  is  likely 
to  be  a  mere  machine,  however  efficient. 

A  genuine  demand  for  music  is  sweeping  over  the  country.  We  see  its 
manifestations  in  the  founding  of  music  settlements,  of  civic  opera,  of 
conmiunity  choruses,  and  in  the  systematic  and  improved  attention  paid 
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to  music  in  the  public  schools.  President  Eliot  has  recently  published  a 
report  for  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  which  he  pleads  most  convincingly 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  —  meaning  primarily  the  eye  and  the 
ear  —  should  be  a  distinct  part  of  all  secondary  and  collegiate  education. 
In  this  work  in  many  American  cities  Harvard  alumni  are  taking  an  active 
part.  We  have  had  the  college  man  in  politics  and  in  municipal  work.  He 
is  now  playing  his  r6le  in  music.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  within 
a  few  generations  America  may  confidently  look  forward  to  being  recog- 
nized as  a  genuinely  musical  country. 


PROFESSOR  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG.* 
Prof.  GEORGE  FOOT  MOORE. 

The  thought  that  always  comes  to  us  first  at  the  sudden  death  of  a  man 
in  the  fulness  of  his  powers  and  in  the  midst  of  a  useful  career  is  the  un time- 
liness of  it.  Yet  if  a  less  merciful  Providence  left  to  us  to  choose  the  time 
of  our  death,  is  not  this  what  a  wise  man  would  elect  for  himself?  And  who 
could  wish  for  himself  a  better  way  to  end  life  than  in  the  very  act  and 
place  of  his  vocation  —  the  captain  on  the  bridge,  the  statesman  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate,  the  teacher  with  the  words  of  instruction  on  his  lips? 

Close  upon  this  must  have  risen,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  his  older  col- 
leagues, the  reflection  that  this  death,  following  so  soon  upon  that  of 
Professor  Royce,  takes  from  the  roll  of  instructors  the  last  of  the  famous 
group  of  teachers  of  philosophy  who  for  a  generation  lent  lustre  to  the 
University  at  home  and  abroad.  Palmer,  the  benediction  of  whose  presence 
is  still  with  us,  James,  Royce,  MUnsterberg,  and,  a  little  later,  Santayana, 
made  such  a  constellation  as  no  American  University  has  seen,  or  may 
perhaps  see  again  in  our  time.  They  were  men  of  widely  diverse  types; 
fundamentally  different  philosophies  and  opposite  ways  of  approaching 
all  philosophical  problems  were  represented  among  them.  It  was  no  "Har- 
vard School,"  having  a  system  to  inoculate  the  minds  of  docile  pupils 
with,  but  so  many  vigorous  and  independent  thinkers,  fit  to  inspire  stu- 
dents to  thought  by  their  very  disagreements.  For  in  fact  they  agreed  on 
little  else  than  freedom  to  disagree,  and  in  their  generous  admiration  and 
affection  for  one  another.  Uniformity  of  opinion  on  things  human  or 
divine  they  had  no  wish  to  see  among  themselves  or  in  their  pupils,  know- 
ing that  it  is  purchasable  only  by  renunciation  of  a  man's  right  to  think 
for  himself,  which  is  worth  more  to  him  than  even  the  possession  of  the 
truth. 

Into  this  circle,  whose  senior  members  were  then  but  fifty  years  of  age, 
>  Spoken  at  Professor  MUnsterberg's  funeral  at  his  house. 
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Mttnsterberg  came  in  1892,  a  man  of  twenty-nine,  b^ond  his  years  in 

maturity  and  attainment,  yet  as  youthful  in  spirit  as  the  oldest  of  them. 

He  brought  to  Cambridge,  to  the  laboratory  where  James  had  introduced 

the  new  methods  of  experimental  psychology,  a  thorough  training  in  both 

philosophy  and  physiology,  brilliant  promise,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 

nascent  science.  To  have  enjoyed  the  fellowship,  the  esteem,  the  affection, 

of  sueh  colleagues  was  the  greatest  distinction,  as  it  must  have  been  the 

greatest  satisfaction  of  his  life.   And,  though  not  half  Nestors  age,  he 

must,  I  imagine,  sometimes  in  later  days  have  called  to  mind  the  lines  of 

the  Iluid, 

"  Denn  schon  vormals  pflog  ich  mit  st&rkeren  Mannem  Gemeinschaft, 
.  .  .  und  deonoch  verachteten  jene  mich  nimmer! 
Solcberlei  M&xmer  ja  sah  ich  noch  nie,  und  aehe  sie  schwerlicb." 

As  time  went  by  the  range  of  his  own  interests  and  of  his  instnicti<m 
widened;  psychology  in  its  broader  meaning  and  the  larger  problems  of 
philosophy  drew  him  somewhat  away  from  the  purely  experimental  field 
of  physiological  psychology,  which  he  left  more  and  more  to  the  competent 
hands  of  younger  men  whom  he  had  trained  in  its  methods. 

Like  every  one  of  that  remarkable  group,  he  was  a  notable  teacher  as 
well  as  scholar  and  investigator.  For  years  he  introduced  large  classes  of 
beginners  to  the  study  of  psychology,  and  had  the  teacher's  joy  in  the 
kindling  interest  of  his  students  in  the  subject  and  in  their  friendly  regard 
for  himself.  He  believed,  too,  that  modem  psychology  has  important 
applications  not  only  to  education  but  to  many  practical  concerns  of  life, 
and  did  much  with  voice  and  pen  to  bring  the  results  and  uses  of  the 
science  to  the  knowledge  of  the  larger  public. 

Nor  were  his  activities  limited  to  his  academic  calling.  He  felt  it  to  be 
his  mission,  as  a  German  whose  life  work  was  cast  in  America,  to  help  the 
two  peoples  to  a  better  understanding  and  so.  to  a  higher  appreciation  of 
each  other.  Therefore  he  interested  himself  in  all  enterprises  that  might 
bring  foreign  and  American  scholars  more  closely  together,  especially  on 
American  soil,  such  as  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
St.  Louis  in  1904,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits,  and  the  inter- 
change of  teachers  between  German  and  American  schools  and  universi- 
ties. He  sought  to  promote  this  understanding  also  by  occasional  articles 
and  addresses  and  by  books  of  larger  scope,  like  ''The  Americans."  In 
either  people  he  saw  excellences  that  might  well  be  cultivated  by  the 
other,  and  defects  for  which  the  example  of  the  other  might  be  a  remedy. 
We,  for  example,  did  not  sufficiently  prize  the  right  and  worth  of  indi- 
viduality, and  submitted  with  too  much  docility  to  the  conformities  and 
uniformities  of  convention  and  mass  opinion;  ideals  and  interests  on  which 
Germans  set  a  high  value  were  too  little  esteemed  among  us.  He  believed 
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that  by  cultivating  their  distinctive  excellences  and  ideab  and  holding 
them  up  before  us  the  German  element  in  the  composite  American  people 
would  contribute  most  to  the  civilization  which  the  New  World  will  in 
time  develop  as  its  own. 

The  task  of  the  international  interpreter  is  always  a  thankless  one;  the 
portrait  never  pleases  the  sitter,  whether  it  be  the  lamp-black  and  white- 
wash snap-shot  of  some  literary  tourist  or  the  deliberate  character-study 
of  a'  people,  and  comparisons  are  proverbially  odious.  So  Professor 
MUnsterberg  found  it. 

In  the  same  consciousness  of  a  mission  to  fulfil,  in  more  recent  years,  he 
tried  to  expound  the  Grerman  view  of  the  remoter  as  well  as  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  present  war  and  to  set  forth  German  aspirations  and  aims 
in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  European 
situation,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility of  America.  The  reception  his  first  efforts  met  would  have  deterred 
most  men  from  pursuing  the  fruitless  enterprise;  but  he  kept  on,  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  both  peoples,  and  with  a  pathetic  faith 
that  some  day  the  native  fair-mindedness  of  Americans  would  so  far 
assert  itself  as  to  remember  that  "attdiatur  et  altera  pars"  is  the  fimda- 
mental  maxim  of  justice,  historical  as  well  as  jural. 

This  course  cost  him  the  alienation  of  colleagues  whose  esteem  he 
valued  and  friends  whose  intimacy  had  been  precious  to  him.  It  was  this 
isolation  —  not  the  vilification  to  which  he  was  exposed  —  that  put  his 
courage  to  the  proof.  The  courage  to  do  a  man's  duty  as  he  sees  it  is  for- 
tunately not  rare;  to  bear  accusation  and  insinuation  without  resentment 
or  bitterness  is  a  severer  test  of  the  spirit.  But  through  everything  he 
[H-eserved  his  sweetness  of  temper,  his  charity,  his  optimism.  These 
qualities  were  indeed  conspicuous  in  him.  Those  who  least  understood  or 
most  misjudged  him  could  not  but  recognize  that  he  was  a  warm-hearted 
man,  impulsive  in  his  way»  generous,  forbearing  and  forgiving  when  he 
had  a  quarrel  against  any.  Withal  he  was  a  nature  of  almost  childlike 
transparency  in  act  and  motive,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  simplicity. 

**Die  Wenigen,  die  was  davon  erkannt, 
Die  tOricht  gnug  ihr  voiles  Herz  nicht  wahrten, 
Dem  PObel  ihr  GefUhl,  ihr  Schauen  offenbarten, 
Hat  man  von  je  gekreuxigt  und  verbrannt." 

All  in  all,  his  was  a  character  so  alien  to  our  American,  and  perhaps 
especially  to  our  New  England,  temper  and  habit  that  it  was  mevitably 
misunderstood  and  misjudged;  for  we  judge  others'  words  and  deeds  as 
what  they  say  and  do  would  rightly  be  judged  if  we  did  it,  naively  making 
ourselves  the  measure  of  all  things.  And  on  the  other  hand,  he  illustrated 
the  difiSculty  —  the  well-nigh  impossibility  —  of  entering  into  the  spirit 
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of  another  people,  of  understanding  a  civilization  that  has  had  a  widely 
different  history,  and  the  traditions  of  a  society  to  which  he  always 
remained  foreign. 

From  the  storms  that  raged  without  he  had  a  secure  haven  of  refuge  in 
his  home  and  in  a  rarely  beautiful  family  life,  where  his  gentle  and  loving 
nature  found  full  response  of  devotion.  Into  the  sacredness  of  that  retreat 
it  is  not  for  us  to  intrude,  nor  into  the  depths  of  grief  which  his  death  has 
brought  thither. 

The  restoration  of  peace  and  good-will  in  a  world  that  seems  fiUed  with 
hatred  and  strife  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart;  how  it  might  be  brought 
about  and  how  perpetuated  was  much  in  his  thought  and  on  his  poi. 
Strangely,  it  may  some  day  seem  when  passion  has  subsided,  nothing  that 
he  wrote  about  war  was  taken  so  much  amiss  as  that  he  should  presume  to 
speak  of  peace.  But  it  was  with  a  hopeful  heart  and  a  smiling  prediction 
of  peace  before  long  that  he  left  his  Lome  to  go  to  his  last  lecture.  And 
so  he  entered  into  the  eternal  peace. 


TEACHING  OF  FRENCH  BEFORE  1750.^ 
ALBERT  MATTHEWS,  '82. 

Though  French  was  not  taught  at  Harvard  by  a  regularly  appointed 
instructor  until  1787,  nevertheless  before  1750  permission  had  been  granted 
to  at  least  two  persons  and  probably  to  a  third  person  to  give  instruction 
in  French  to  such  students  as  desired  it. 

The  first  pamphlet  on  the  French  language  to  be  published  in  this 
country  was  Thomas  Blair*s  Soms  Short  and  Easy  Rules  Teaching  The  true 
Pronunciation  of  the  French  Langiuige,  printed  at  Boston  in  1720.  In 
his  dedication  to  President  Leverett,  Blair  said : 

SIRy  It  is  no  small  Pleasure  to  me,  that  I  have  this  piMick  Opportunity  of  rendering 
you  those  Thanks,  which  are  deservedly  due  to  the  Favour  you  have  granted  me,  in 
permitting  me  to  instruct  in  the  French  Language  some  of  those  Young  Gentlemen  who 
are  (happily)  under  your  Care. 

When  Blair  began  to  teach,  and  for  how  long  a  period  he  taught,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  since  the  Corporation  Records  and  the  Overseers' 
Records  are  silent  and  Blair's  pamphlet  is  our  only  source  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  episode.  The  only  copy  of  the  pamphlet  which  I  have 
seen,  owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  has  written  in  ink 
on  the  title-page  "Sam*  Barrett."  If  this  is  the  autograph  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Barrett  who  graduated  in  1721,  it  is  possible  that  the  pamphlet 

»  Reprinted,  with  omissions,  from  the  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  zvii,  216-32. 
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had  been  used  as  a  textbook.  Nor  do  we  know  with  certainty  exactly  who 
Thomas  Blair  was,  but  perhaps  he  was  the  Scotchman  of  that  name  who 
died  at  Chilmark  on  October  27,  1723.  If  so,  then  he  must  have  aban- 
doned teaching  French  to  the  students  within  three  years. 

For  a  decade  thereafter  there  is  no  further  allusion  to  the  teaching  of 
French  at  Harvard,  but  the  1910  Quinquennial  Catalogue  informs  us  that 
from  1733  to  1735  French  was  taught  by  an  instructor  whose  name  is 
given  as  "M.  Longloisserie,"  and  it  is  stated  that  he  was  one  of  those  In- 
structors "not  regularly  appointed,  but  persons  permitted  by  the  Corpora^ 
tion  ^  to  teach  such  students  as  so  desired."  This  introduces  us  to  an  in- 
teresting character  who  has  hitherto  eluded  identification.  His  name, 
which  naturally  occurs  in  various  forms,  was  unquestionably  Louis  Lan- 
gloiserie.  Our  knowledge  of  this  gentleman  begins,  curiously  enough,  with 
a  note  on  the  title-page  of  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  London  in 
1723,  as  follows:  "Louis  Langloiserie  est  parti  de  Canada  pour  la  Nouvelle 
York  Tannic  1725."« 

Langloiserie  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  made  its  appearance  in 
Canada  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  in 
1725  was  apparently  thirty  years  old.  That  he  had  then  embraced  Protes- 
tantism, or  did  so  shortly  afterwards,  may  be  assumed  from  what  we  hear 
about  him  later  on.  On  June  17, 1726,  there  was  passed."  An  Act  to  entitle 
Lovis  Hector  Piot  De  Langloiserie  to  the  Sole  Fishery  of  Porpoises  in  the 
Province  of  New  York  during  the  Term  of  Ten  Years."  Whether  he 
actually  entered  upon  this  undertaking  is  not  known,  but  if  he  did  he  must 
soon  have  abandoned  it,  for  he  appears  to  have  entered  the  family  of 
William  Burnet,  then  Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1728 
Burnet  was  transferred  to  Massachusetts,  and  reached  Boston  on  July  29 
of  that  year,  presumably  bringing  Langloiserie  with  him.  Late  in  life  — 
exactly  when  is  not  known,  but  certainly  after  his  final  departure  from 
Boston  in  1774  —  Governor  Hutchinson  (H.  C.  1727)  drew  up  a  sketch 
of  himself  which  affords  a  glimpse  of  Langloiserie  and  of  an  early  French 
Club  in  Boston: 

When  he  left  College  he  went  into  his  father's  counting  house,  and  became  a 
Merchant  Apprentice,  from  17  years  to  21.  He  saw  how  much  he  had  neglected  his 
studies  at  College,  and  applied  to  his  schoolmaster,  (who  succeeded  M'  Bernard, 
and  whose  tuition  he  was  under  about  five  years),  and  desired  he  would  allow  him  to 
spend  two  or  three  evenings  in  a  week  in  going  over  some  of  the  I^tin  Classicks, 

*  This  statement  needs  modification,  since  Langloiserie's  permission  to  teach 
was  granted  not  by  the  Corporation  but  by  the  President  and  Tutors  (or  Faculty). 
Also,  Blair's  permission  was  granted  by  the  President  alone. 

»  For  information  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  William  H. 
Tillinghast,  to  whom  I  communicated  in  1911  my  identification  of  '*M.  Longlois- 
aerie"  as  Louis  Langloiserie,  and  to  Miss  Elizabeth  £.  Dana  of  Cambridge. 
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which  he  readily  consented  to.  In  a  short  time  he  acquired  a  relish  for  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  he  never  lost.  Soon  after  he  put  himself  under  M.  Le  Mercier,  the 
French  Minister,  and  then  began  to  learn  the  French  tongue;  but  Monsieur  Lang- 
gloiseier,  arriving  at  Boston  soon  after,  in  Gov.  Burnet's  family,  &  M'  Lidius  of 
Albany,  who  had  lived  and  married  in  Canada,  and  M'  Chardon,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  fortune  from  London,  being  also  in  Boston,  a  French  Club  was  formed,  of 
which  the  three  gentlemen  above  named  were  members,  and  M*"  Gridley,  the 
Lawyer,  M'  Jo.  Greene,  Lovell,  and  two  or  three  more  New  England  young  gentle- 
men were  members,  &  the  whole  conversation  was  to  be  in  French. 

Governor  Burnet  died  suddenly  in  Boston  on  Sunday,  September  7, 
1729,  one  account  stating  that  on  **  Sunday  morning  he  .  .  .  knew  his 
Physicians  distinctly,  and  some  of  his  Attendants,  and  spoke  in  French  to 
M.  Langlazerie,"  His  funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  September  12th,  when 
"The  Chief  Mourners  were  his  eldest  Son  Mr.  Gilberi  Burnet,  his  Son  and 
Daughter  William  and  Mary,  the  two  Sisters  of  his  late  Wife,  being  led 
by  Jacob  Wendell  and  Mr.  Langlazerie,  attended  by  his  Domesticks." 

Upon  the  death  of  his  patron,  Langloiserie  was  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  and  presumably  at  once  went  to  Europe,  as  an  advertisement  in 
the  New  England  Weekly  Journal  of  September  29,  1729,  stated  that 
**Mr.  Langlaizere  is  Bound  for  London."  A  year  later,  however,  he  was 
again  in  Boston,  and  on  October  21,  1730,  obtained  from  the  Selectmen 
permission  to  open  a  French  school.  Whereupon  the  following  advertise- 
ment was  inserted  in  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal  of  October  26, 
1730: 

*X*  Mr.  Louis  Ijangloiserie  having  leave  from  the  Gentlemen  Select-Men  cf  the 
Town  of  Boeto^  to  keep  a  School  for  the  Teaching  the  Rvdimenta  of  the  French  Tongue: 
These  are  iher^ore  to  acquaint  all  Persons  that  are  inclined  and  such  as  are  disposed 
to  send  their  Children  to  learn  that  Language,  thai  the  said  Louis  Langloiserie  note 
dwells  at  Mr.  Timothy  Green's  Printer  in  QueenrStreet  Boston,  where  he  Teaches 
School. 

Three  years  later  he  asked  the  College  authorities  to  be  allowed  to  teach 
French  to  the  students,  and  under  date  of  September  1,  1733,  the  Faculty 
granted  the  request  with  conditions: 

Eodem  tempore.  Upon  a  motion  made  by  m'  Longlaserie,  asking  Libertie  to 
teach  y^  French  Tongue  to  such  Undergraduates  as  are  desirous  to  attend  his  In- 
structions —  Agreed,  yt  he  be  allowed  so  to  do,  provided  yt  he  teach  none  but  such 
as  have  the  Consent  of  their  Parents  or  Guardians  therefor,  signified  to  their  respec- 
tive Tutors  under  their  hands;  and  yt  he  take  such  times  for  his  Instructions,  as 
shall  not  Interfere  with  any  of  y«  College  Studying  hours  or  Exercises. 

On  July  15, 1734,  another  advertisement  was  printed  in  the  New  England 
Weekly  Journal: 

THIS  is  to  Notify  any  young  Gentlemen  who  are  desirous  to  learn  the  French 
Tongue,  that  Mr.  Langloiserie  will  keep  his  French  School,  three  days  in  the 
Week  at  Cambridge,  and  three  days  at  Boston,  at  the  House  of  Mr.  Benj.  Bridge  in 
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King-^ed;  where  he  will  give  his  Attendance  to  as  many  as  will  please  to  come 
to  him. 

If  any  young  Ladies  are  curious  of  learning  that  Language,  they  will  find  him 
ready  to  wait  upon  them  at  said  House,  at  what  hours  they  please,  and  a  Room  pur- 
posely provided  for  them.  And  he  will  endeavour  such  a  method  as  may  not  only 
bring  the  Learners  into  as  speedy  an  Acquaintance  as  possible  with  the  French 
Tongue,  but  at  the  same  time  lead  them  into  the  Knowledge  of  some  agreeable 
parts  of  History. 

Things  appear  to  have  gone  smoothly  with  Langloiserie  at  EUu^ard  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself  in  deep  waters.  At  a 
Corporation  meeting  held  April  1, 1735,  we  read: 

Whereas  there  are  general  Rumours  abroad,  as  if  m'  Longlazeree  (y'  has  been 
permitted  by  y«  President  &  Tutors  to  teach  y*  French  tongue  to  such  Undergrad- 
uates, as  their  Parents  or  Guardians  shall  desire  may  be  instructed  by  him)  holds 
and  delivers  some  unsound  &  dangerous  Doctrines,  voted;  yt  y^  President  & 
Tutors  be  desired  to  examine  into  yt  affair,  and  do  what  they  shall  think  proper 
upon  it. 

Immediately  the  Overseers  took  action,  and  on  April  8,  1735,  voted  — 

6  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  Enquire  into  the  present  State  of  the  Col- 
lege The  Committee  appointed  were  the  Honble  Ezekiel  Lewis  Josiah  Willard  Jacob 
Wendel  Esq's  with  the  Rev<*  D*  Sewal  M*  Webb  M^  Cooper  &  W  Gee. 

7  The  following  Vote  was  passed  viz  Whereas  there  has  been  a  complaint  entered 
at  this  board  that  certain  dangerous  Errors  have  been  vented  by  M'  Longloissorie 
at  the  College  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee  to  Enquire  how  far  these 
principles  have  been  propogated  &  received  and  make  a  report  to  this  board. 

The  report  of  the  conmiittee  and  the  action  thereon  by  the  Overseers  are 
recorded  in  the  meeting  held  May  13th: 

The  Hon^l®  Ezekiel  Lewis  Esq'  from  the  Committee  appointed  the  8th  of  April 
Last  gave  in  the  following  report  viz 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Hon****  &  Rev<*  Overseers  of  Harvard  College 
Apr  8th  1735  to  Enquire  into  the  present  State  of  s^  College  and  to  make  report 
how  far  certain  dangerous  Errors  said  to  have  been  vented  by  m'  Longloissorie 
have  been  propogated  &  received  there  having  met  and  made  Enquiry  upon  those 
matters  doe  report  as  follows  viz 

That  upon  discoursing  with  the  Rev<*  Presidt  &  Tutors  who  had  Examined  M' 
Longloissorie  and  a  Number  of  his  schoUars  it  did  not  appear  that  M'  Long- 
loissorie had  vented  any  of  his  dangerous  Errors  among  the  undergraduates  nor 
that  they  had  been  Embraced  by  any  of  the  graduates  to  whom  he  had  freely 
communicated  them.  But  upon  discoursing  M'  Rogers^  one  of  the  Tuto's  on  occasion 
of  the  reports  concerning  him  w^*^  were  brought  to  this  board  he  appeared  to  think 
it  a  hardship  that  he  sh^  be  Examined  as  to  his  particular  sentiments  on  the  said 
heads  when  there  had  been  no  express  Charge  Laid  against  him  &  declined  to  give 
us  any  such  answers  as  might  Enable  us  to  report  him  free  &  dear  of  those  opin- 
ions— 

As  to  the  general  State  of  the  College  this  Committee  not  having  had  Convenient 

»  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers  (H.  C.  1726;  d.  1786). 
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Opportunity  to  make  Enquiry  into  it  are  humbly  of  Opinion  that  this  Hon^^  & 
Eev^  board  wU  think  fit  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  Enquire  &  make  report  on  that 
head  at  the  next  anniversary  meeting' 

Cambr.  May  13. 1735  Ezek.  Lewis 

After  a  debate  on  the  first  article  of  the  afores*!  report  It  was  Voted  —  That  the 
President  &  Tufs  have  not  power  by  any  Law  *  to  introduce  or  permit  any  person 
to  Instruct  schollars  in  arts  or  Languages  in  this  Society  and  therefore  the  per- 
mission sometime  since  given  by  them  to  M*  Longloissorie  to  teach  the  French 
tongue  is  in  itself  void  and  inasmuch  as  this  board  Judg  it  not  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  College  that  the  said  M'  Longloissoire  shd  continue  to  teach  the 
French  Language  there  any  Longer  It  was  therefore  Voted  that  the  Presidt  &  Tut's 
be  directed  to  forbid  the  Students  whether  Graduates  or  Undergraduates  from 
attending  on  his  Instructions  either  within  the  College  walls  or  Elsewhere 

Upon  debate  had  on  the  second  paragraph  of  this  report  the  board  think  it 
proper  to  assert  &  declare  their  right  to  Examine  into  the  principles  of  all  those 
that  are  Employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  Students  of  the  College  upon  any  Just 
Suspicion  of  their  holding  dangerous  tenents  alth6  no  Express  Chai^ge  be  Layed  in 
against  them  —  And  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Corporation  to  take  due  Care 
as  to  the  principles  of  such  persons  as  shal  from  time  to  time  be  chosen  by  them  into 
any  ofiice  for  instruction  and  that  no  person  chosen  into  such  an  oflSce  shal  be 
accepted  or  Continued  who  refuseth  when  desired  to  give  Satisfaction  to  this 
board  as  to  their  pi'inciples  in  religion 

Voted  That  the  former  Committee  appointed  the  8th  of  April  last  be  continued 
with  respect  to  the  Last  article  of  their  report  &  that  Francis  Foxcroft  Esq'  be 
added  to  them 

^  The  final  allusion  to  this  matter  occurs  in  the  Faculty  Records  imder 
date  of  May  20: 

President  &  Tutors  met  (May.  20.  1735)  and  considered,  y*  first  part  of  y«  Report 
given  in  by  y®  Committee  of  y®  Overseers,  to  said  Overseers  y*  13.  currant,  and 
y«  vote  of  y«  Overseers  upon  it,  &  agreed,  yt  said  part  of  y*  Vote  thereon  should 
be  read  in  y®  Hall;  y^  President  also  declaring  agreable  to  said  Vote,  yt  President 
&  Tutors  do  forbid  y®  Scholars  to  attend  y®  Instructions  of  m'  Longlazaree. 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  know,"  wrote  the  late  Mr.  William  H. 
Tillinghast  to  the  present  writer  in  1911,  "  what  were  the  errors  by  which 
the  Overseers  were  so  much  alarmed.  Did  he  anticipate  Tom  Paine?" 
And  again: 

It  will  also  be  interesting  to  know  how  long  Langloiserie  continued  his  school  in 
Boston.  No  doubt  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  that  may  be  the  source  of  trouble, 
though  in  that  case  I  do  not  quite  see  why  the  Overseers  should  have  made  such 
indefinite  mention  of  his  opinions  unless  they  did  not  wish  it  to  appear  on  the  records 
that  students  had  been  permitted  to  receive  instruction  from  a  Roman  Catholic. 

^  Notwithstanding  this  assertion,  in  later  years  the  President  and  Tutors  again 
exercised  this  power,  for  on  February  4, 176 1 ,  the  Faculty  voted  "  That  S'  Toppan  be 
allow'd,  according  to  his  Petition  therefor,  To  keep  a  French  School  in  the  Even- 
ings, till  the  next  Commencement,  to  teach  such  Schollars  as  are  desirous  to  earn 
that  Language,  their  Parents  manifesting  there  consent  thereto." 
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•  How  long  Langloiserie  continued  his  school,  when  he  left  Boston  if  he 
did  leave  it,  when  he  died  if  he  remained  here,  or  what  finally  became 
of  him,  are  matters  wholly  of  conjecture,  since  with  a  single  exception  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  allusion  to  him  after  the  College  authorities 
took  away  his  permission  to  teach  French  to  the  students.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  mistaken  in  suggesting  that  Langloiserie 
anticipated  Tom  Paine  and  in  supposing  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  had  been  a  Catholic  earlier,  and  later  he  returned  to  Catholicism,  but 
during  his  residence  in  Boston  —  or  at  all  events  while  he  was  teaching 
French  to  the  students  —  he  was  a  Protestant.  Our  final  glimpse  of  him  is 
as  singular  as  was  the  first  reference  to  him  in  the  Bible  of  1723.  For  though 
he  may  not  have  been  in  Boston  when  the  Rev.  (xeorge  Whitefield  first 
came  here  in  1740,  and  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  if  here  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  noted  preacher,  yet  had  it  not  been  for  "the  Great  Awaken- 
ing" and  the  consequent  heated  controversy  that  so  stirred  New  England 
we  should^know  nothing  further  about  him.  Of  the  endless  pamphlets  to 
which  this  controversy  gave  rise,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  only  three. 
Whitefield  having  animadverted  upon  Harvard  College,  the  College  au- 
thorities replied  in  1744  with  "The  Testimony  Of  the  President,  Professors, 
Tutors  and  Hebrew  Instructor  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  Against 
the  Reverend  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  And  his  Conduct."  Early  in  1745 
WTiitefield  came  back  with  "A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  the  President,  And 
Professors  ...  In  answer  to  A  Testimony  Published  by  them  against  the 
Reverend  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  And  his  Conduct,"  and  at  once  the  Rev. 
Edward  Wlgglesworth  rejoined  with  "A  Letter  To  the  Reverend  Mr. 
George  Whitefield,  By  Way  of  Reply  To  his  Answer  to  the  College  Testi- 
mony against  him  and  his  Conduct."  In  the  first  of  these  pamphlets  the 
College  officers  said: 

First  then,  we  charge  him,  with  Enihusiasm.  Now  that  we  may  speak  clearly 
upon  this  Head,  we  mean  by  an  Enthusiast,  one  that  acts,  either  according  to 
Dreams,  or  some  sudden  Impulses  and  Impressions  upon  his  Mind,  which  he  fondly 
imagines  to  be  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  perswuading  and  inclining  him  thereby  to 
such  and  such  Actions,  tho*  he  hath  no  Proof  that  such  Perswuasions  or  Impressions 
are  from  the  holy  Spirit:  For  the  perceiving  a  strong  Impression  upon  our  Minds, 
or  a  violent  Inclination  to  do  any  Action,  is  a  very  different  Thing  from  perceiving 
such  Impressions  to  be  from  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  Heart. 

It  is  in  the  third  pamphlet  that  the  allusion  to  Langloiserie,  though  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  name,  occurs.  Professor  Wigglesworth  wrote: 

The  first  Thing  we  charge  you  with  is  Enthusiasm.  This  we  take  to  be  a  Charge 
of  an  higher  Nature,  than  perhaps  People  are  generally  aware  of.  They  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  Histories  of  former  Ages,  and  so  strangers  to  the  Mischiefs 
which  Enthusiasm  hath  often  brought  upon  both  States  and  Churches,  may  be  too 
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apt  to  think  it  a  pretty  hannless  Thing;  and  may  fancy  an  Enthunatiek  Turn  to  be  an 
Innocent  Weakness,  to  which  none  but  good  Men  are  liable.  But  all  who  duly  consider 
the  natural  Tendency  of  this  cast  of  Mind,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  outragious 
Acts  of  Wickedness,  which  Men  have  been  frequently  led  into  by  it,  cannot  but 
dread  and  set  themselves  vigorously  to  oppose  its  first  Appearance. 

If  we  consider  the  Nature  of  Enihusiasm,  which  is  to  niake  a  Man  imagine,  that 
almost  any  Tho*t  which  bears  strongly  upon  his  Mind  (whether  it  came  into  it  by 
Dreams,  Suggestion,  or  whatever  other  Way)  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God;  when  at 
the  same  Time  he  hath  no  Proof  that  it  is;  it  will  plainly  appear  to  be  a  very  danger- 
ous Thing.  For  if  a  Man  believes  the  Tho*t  which  bears  upon  his  Mind,  to  be  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  he  must  think  it  his  Duty  to  conduct  himself  agreably  to  it.  . . . 
So  that  a  Man  of  an  Enthusiaslick  Turn  is  likely  to  have  but  little  Help  in  hb  Con- 
duct, either  from  his  own  Reason  or  from  the  H(Jy  Scriptures,  whenever  a  Tho't 
from  some  other  Quarter  rushes  strongly  into  his  Mind,  or  lieth  much  upon  it.  And 
what  W^onder  will  it  be,  if  Men  in  such  a  Case,  are  led  on  insensibly,  till  they  have 
put  away  a  good  Conscience,  and  oonoeming  Fcdth  haoe  made  Shipwrack  in  a  most 
surprising  Manner. 

And  such  hath  been  found  by  sad  Experience  to  be  the  Fruit  of  Enthusiasm,  in 
aU  Ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  we  shall  only  mention  two  or  three  Instances, 
looking  no  farther  back  than  the  Times  of  the  happy  Reformation  froift  Popery. 

Wigglesworth  then  goes  on  to  cite  one  instance  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  one  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  then  continues: 

We  shall  take  Notice  of  but  one  Instance  more,  among  the  Multitudes  which 
might  be  rehearsed;  for  hardly  any  Age  of  the  Christian  Church  hath  passed  with- 
out them:  And  tho'  the  Instance  which  we  shall  now  pitch  upon,  did  not  end  so 
tragically  as  the  two  already  mentioned;  yet  Enthusiasm  in  this  proved  as  destruc- 
tive to  Faiih,  as  it  did  to  a  good  Conscience  in  the  two  former.  And  we  the  rather 
speak  of  this,  because  the  Worid  hath  never  yet  had  any  publick  Account  of  it. 
And  we  our  selves  very  sensibly  felt  its  ill  Effects,  in  the  Society  under  our  Care,  not 
more  than  Ten  Years  ago;  when  a  Gentlenuin,  who  had  been  permitted  to  teach 
the  French  tongue  in  the  College,  where  he  had  behaved  himself  to  all  Appearance 
unblameably,  at  length  began  to  give  too  much  heed  to  certain  Dreams,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  of  Divine  Original.  And  when  once  he  had  gotten  his  Imagination 
thoro'ly  heated  with  these,  he  soon  began  to  fancy  himself  favoured  frequently, 
with  Visions  too;  and  these  sometimes  attended  with  articulate  Voices  to  instruct 
him  in  the  Divine  Meaning  and  Design  of  them.  Upon  this  he  very  industriously, 
tho*  with  as  little  Observation  as  he  could,  endeavoured  to  propagate  among  his 
intimate  Friends,  several  strange  and  pernicious  Doctrines;  such  as  the  unlawful- 
ness of  Magistracy  among  Christians,  and  consequently  of  any  temporal  Punish- 
ments for  evil  Doers,  from  men;  that  Punishment  from  God  in  the  Future  State 
would  be  sure  not  be  eternal,  nor  any  other,  nor  perhaps  more,  even  for  a  Time, 
than  what  wicked  Men  now  suffer  in  this  World,  by  being  abandoned  to  the  out- 
rage of  their  own  and  others  Passions,  &c.  That  a  standing  Ministry,  Ordinances, 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  Social  Worship,  were  all  without  Warrant  from  the 
New-Testament:  That,  beside  our  blessed  Lord  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  was  in 
his  Account  but  a  meer  Creature,  (if  not  a  meer  Man)  there  was  quickly  to  be  ex- 
pected a  second  Messiah  of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  is  the  Shepherd  the  Stone  of 
Israel,  spoken  of  Gen.  49.  24.  And  the  person  like  the  Son  of  Man,  whom  Daniel  saw 
in  the  Night  Visions,  to  whom  there  was  given  Dominion  and  Qlory,  and  a  Kingdom, 
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&c.^  thftt  this  Person  was  then  in  Being;  that  he  had  been  often  presented  to  him 
in  Vision,  and  was  one  whom  he  knew  very  well.  And  tho'  he  declined  telling  who 
he  was,  under  Pretence  of  wanting  a  Permission  for  it;  yet,  by  many  Circumstances 
it  appeared  highly  probable,  that  he  himself  was  the  Man,  in  his  own  Conceit. 
Nor  was  his  being  by  Birth  a  French  Man,  an  Objection  of  Force  enough  to  be 
set  in  Opposition  to  his  heavenly  Visions;  for  Multitudes  in  the  World  (as  he  said) 
are  undoubtedly  of  Israelitiah  Extract,  who  are  not  known  to  be  so,  either  by  them- 
selves or  others.  And  since  the  Posterity  of  Jacob  have  utterly  lost  their  Genealogies, 
it  was  impossible  that  Ben  Ephraim  should  know  his  own  Descent,  otherwise  than 
by  Revelation;  or  be  able  to  make  it  out  to  others,  but  by  the  Gifts  of  Prophesy 
and  Miracles. 

And  these  Gifts,  he  once  and  again  before  very  credible  Witness,  declared,  that 
he  knew  by  Revelation  Tie  should  shortly  be  endued  with  from  on  High,  in  as  great 
a  Degree  as  ever  the  Apostles  were,  to  say  nothing  more. 

Thesb  extraordinary  Things  Monsieur  did  not  broach  all  at  once;  but  by  little 
and  little;  the  most  plausible  of  them,  or  rather  some  plausible  Deductions  from 
them,  first,  and  only  to  such  (as  to  use  hb  own  Expression)  he  found  of  a  teachable 
SpirU;  till  at  length  the  Secrets  were  imparted  to  too  many  to  remain  such  any 
longer. 

The  Propagator  of  them  now  toaxed  bold,*  professed  the  strongest  Assurance 
imaginable  of  the  Divine  original  of  his  Dreams  and  Visions,  and  of  the  sacred  Truth 
of  those  Doctrines  and  Interpretations  of  Scripture  which  he  had  by  these  Means  been 
led  into;  and  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  if  the  Event  should  prove 
these  Things  to  be  Delusions,  he  should  doubt,  for  his  part,  whether  God  ever  made 
any  Revelations  at  all  to  Men. 

We  soon  perceived,  that  too  great  a  Respect  was  paid,  by  several  in  our  Society, 
and  elsewhere,  to  his  Pretences  to  Visions  and  Rerelaiions;  that  one  of  his  greatest 
Confidents  began  to  be  favoured  with  Visions  too,  in  his  own  Conceit;  and  that 
others  were  in  suspence,  whether  he  might  not  be  a  Teacher  sent  from  God;  and 
waited  with  some  Impatience  to  see  him  begin  to  prove  his  Mission,  and  were  likely 
to  take  up  with  Evidences  slight  enough. 

As  the  Gentleman's  Notions  were  no  longer  Privacies,  it  soon  appeared,  that  they 
had  been  industriously  spread  by  some,  among  their  Friends,  in  Places  far  and 
near;  that  many  People's  Minds  were  greatly  moved  with  them;  and  strange  Appre- 
hensions and  Expectations  raised,  <^  what  these  Things  would  come  to. 

It  would  be  beside  our  present  Business  to  relate  by  what  Means,  thro*  the  good 
Providence  of  God,  it  was  at  length  made  manifest,  that  these  high  Pretences  to 
extraordinary  Divine  Communications  were  all  meer  Delusions;  and  so  the  Minds  of 
People  again  quieted. 

It  would  be  of  more  Importance  to  remark,  what  was  the  End  of  these  Things 
with  respect  to  the  Enthusiastick  Gentleman  himsdf ;  namely.  That  when  he  began 
to  be  exalted  above  Measure,  with  the  abundance  of  his  imaginary  Revelations,  he  with- 
drew himself  entirely  from  the  publick  Worship  of  God,  which  he  before  diligently 
(and  so  far  as  appeared)  devoutly  used  to  attend;  and  he  has  since  returned  to  the 
Idolatries  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  which  he  had  professed  himself  a  sincere 
Convert. 

It  would  seem  from  the  final  sentence  that  Langloiserie  was  still  living 
in  1745. 
The  third  and  last  instance  known  to  me  of  teaching  French  at  Harvard 
^  Dan,  0. 13,  14.  *  Longed  to  suffer  Persecution. 
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before  1750  is  in  one  respect  more  obscure  than  the  other  two  instances. 
For  it  is  clear  that  Blair  obtained  his  permission  to  teach  from  the  Presi- 
dent, while  it  is  certain  that  Langloiserie's  permission  came  from  the 
President  and  Tutors  (or  the  Faculty).  But  by  whom  or  by  what  authority 
"Mr.  Gardner"  was  allowed  to  teach  French  in  1746-48  does  not  appear, 
though  that  he  did  so  is  certain.  Under  date  of  January  2, 1746,  Edward  A. 
Holyoke,  then  a  Senior,  wrote:  "Dearborn,  Oliver  and  I  went  into  M' 
Gardner  to  Day  to  Learn  French;"  and  on  February  21st  following  he 
recorded  that  "We  did  not  go  in  to  M*"  Gardner."  On  March  15,  1748, 
John  Holyoke,  then  a  Frenchman,  wrote  that  **Sam  &  I  began  to  learn 
French  of  Mr.  Gar[dner];"  on  March  16,  "Went  in  to  Mr.  Gardener  A.M. 
&  P.M.;"  on  March  31,  "We  got  up  to  y*  other  French  Scholars  &  began 
Telemachus;"  and  on  April  28,  "Did  not  goe  to  Mr.  Gardener  this  week." 
Though  there  were  then  living  at  least  four,  and  possibly  five,  graduates 
of  the  name  of  Gardner,  there  can  be  np  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  "Mr. 
Gardner"  of  these  extracts  was  Nathaniel  Gardner  of  the  Class  of  1739. 
There  are  several  allusions  to  him  in  the  Corporation  Records,  and  he 
remained  in  residence  for  eleven  years  after  graduation,  as  appears  from 
an  entry  in  the  Faculty  Records:  "Mem®  Sept.  3.  1750.  Mr.  Gardner 
resign'd  his  Chamber." 


THE  LAWRENCE  BASE  BALL  CLUB. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  has  recently  come  to 
light  the  record  of  the  Lawrence  Base  Ball  Club.  The  so-called  Massa- 
chusetts game  of  base  ball  was  probably  played  more  or  less  for  some 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  but  this  game,  in  which  it  was  necessarj^  to 
put  a  player  "out"  by  hitting  him  with  the  ball  as  he  ran  between  bases 
(it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  that  the  game  was  played  with  a  soft  ball) 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  New  York  game,  the  parent  of  the 
present  national  sport.  Only  the  lately  discovered  records  of  the  Law- 
rence Club  show  that  the  New  York  game  was  played  in  Cambridge 
before  1860. 

"The  Constitution,  By-Laws,  Rules  and  Regulations"  were  adopted 
on  Nov.  3,  1858,  and  the  following  extracts  are  of  interest: 

Article  1. —  Name.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Lawrence  Base  Ball  Gub. 

Article  II.  —  Objects.  The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  health- 
ful exercise  and  amusement  while  acquiring  skill  in  the  game. 

Article  III. —  Game.  The  Game  played  by  this  Club  shall  be  that  known 
under  the  name  of  the  "New  York  Game  of  Base  Ball,"  which  shall  be  played  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rules  adopted  by  the  "  National  Association  of  Base  Ball 
Players"  held  at  New  York,  March  10th,  1858,  and  in  no  case  shall  any  other 
Game  be  played  by  this  Club. 
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Here  follow  the  usual  rules  in  regard  to  the  election  of  members  and  of 
officers,  and  concerning  the  duties  of  the  officers.  It  is  clear  that  the  asso- 
ciation was  to  a  large  extent  a  social  club,  but  Article  IX  of  the  constitu- 
tion distinctly  states  that  the  "Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Base  Ball  Players  and  others  herewith  annexed 
shall  govern  all  Laws  and  Meetings  of  the  Club." 

Section  I  of  the  By-Laws  prescribes  the  order  of  business  at  the  meetings. 
Section  11  says,  "The  Entrance  fee  shall  be  50^s."  This  is  crossed  out  in 
pencil  and  "$1.00  amended  Nov.  18"  written  in.  Section  III  states  that 
"A  fine  of  ten  ^s  shall  be  exacted  for  non-attendance  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing for  Play,  unless  a  member  is  necessarily  absent,  which  should  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  President."  Inserted  in  pencil  after  the  words  "  any 
regular  meeting"  are  the  words  "and  one  of  3j4  for  not  atd.  or  for  being 
dr******"  —  here  the  words  are  illegible,  but  probably  refer  to  the  cos- 
tume or  to  the  conduct  of  the  players.  The  last  seems  likely,  both  on 
account  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  lost  word  and  because  Section  IV 
reads,  "Any  member  of  the  Club  behaving  in  an  ungentlemanly  manner, 
or  rendering  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Club,  may  be  expelled  from  the 
Club  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  meeting  specially 
called."  Section  V  says,  "The  regular  time  of  playing  shall  be,  weather 
permitting,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  2  J  o'clock  P.M.,  but  any 
twelve  members  wishing  to  use  the  apparatus  of  the  Club,  may  do  so 
at  other  than  the  regular  hours  of  Play."  Section  VII  directs  that  "An 
accurate  account  of  all  the  regular  games  shall  be  kept  by  the  Scorers." 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  are  as  follows: 

4  1>  The  President  shall  appoint  two  members,  at  the  dose  of  each  game  to 
act  as  Captains  of  the  Game  following,  and  also  one  to  serve  as  Umpire  and  Scorer. 

f  2.  It  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  Captains  to  choose  sides  from  the  members 
present  at  the  time  playing. 

Appended  to  these  simple  rules  were  those  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Base  Ball  Players,  rules  which  read: 

The  ball  must  weigh  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  six  and  a  quarter  ounces 
avoirdupois.  It  must  measure  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  ten  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  circumference.  It  must  be  composed  of  India  rubber  and  yam,  and 
covered  with  leather,  and  in  all  match  games,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  challenging 
Club,  and  become  the  property  of  the  winning  Club  as  a  trophy  of  victory.  The 
bat  must  be  round,  and  must  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
thickest  part.  It  must  be  made  of  wood,  and  may  be  of  any  length  to  suit  the  striker. 

Those  who  signed  the  Constitution  and  made  up  the  membership  of  the 
Club  were,  "Primitivo  Casares,  Fred.  W.  Putnam,  F.  W.  Bard  well,  Albert 
Grould,  Francis  Washburn,  F.  W.  Evans,  Eulogio  Delgado,  Geo.  E. 
Boyden,  Henry  A.  Perkins,  Ed.  J.  Reynolds,  Albert  Ordway,  Calvin 
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Choate,  Bryan  Croom,  Nathl.  Bowditch,  F.  H.  Whitman,  £.  G.  Morrow, 
H.  E.  Johnson,  Clemens  Herschel,  Chas.  H.  Barrett,  Sam.  F.  Eveleth, 
Wm.  F.  Stetson,  Farwell  F.  Fay,  Albert  W.  Edmands,  H.  J.  Doolittle, 
Sargeant  S.  P.  Coe,  John  G.  Perry,  Simon  Newcomb,  W.  C.  Cleveland, 
Sam.  H.  Scudder,  James  G.  C.  Dodge,  T.  M.  Crafts,  W.  Rawson,  F.  B. 
Greenough,  Julius  A.  George,  and  F.  H.  Atkins."  Some  of  these  names 
are  hard  to  identify.  Primitivo  Casares,  for  example,  may  have  been  the 
David  Casares,  listed  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  as  of  the  Class  of 
1856.  In  any  case  college  standing  seemed  to  have  little  to  do  with  mem- 
bership. Some  were  graduates;  some  few  may  not  have  been  connected 
with  the  College  at  all;  several  were  Freshmen  when  the  Club  was  started. 
There  were  in  all  probability,  furthermore,  other  members,  as  the  Oub 
continued  in  active  existence  imtil  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  so 
many  members  joined  the  army  that  all  games  were  suspended. 

There  are  no  records  of  meetings  of  the  Club  other  than  of  games  played 
between  members  in  1856.  The  following,  preserved  in  the  hand  of 
£.  Delgardo,  the  scorer,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  scores: 


First  Game.  November  8th,  1868. 
F.  W.  Putnam.  U.  &  E.  Delgardo.  S. 
Captain  F.  Washburn. 
P.  E.J.Reynolds.       C.  F. Washburn. 
SdB.  Morrow. 


1st  B,  Bowditch.        £d  B.  Johnson. 


Ist. 
in. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

C.  Washburn. . . 
P.  Raynolds 

1.  B.  Bowditch.... 

2.  B.  Morrow 

3.  B.  Johnson 

1.  F.  Whitman.... 

2.  F.  Bardwell.... 

3.  F.  Ordway 

4.  F.  Bowditch.... 
6.  F.  Evans 

6.  F.  Eveleth 

7.  F.  Barrett 

Total 

CO. 
CO. 

CO. 

•  •  • 

CO. 

CO. 
CO. 

1 

CO. 
CO. 

CO. 

CO 

CO 
CO 

C.( 

c.< 
c.< 

CO. 

CO. 
CO. 

1 

CO 

CO 
CO 

CO. 

1 

CO. 

1 

CO. 

CO 
CO 

CO 

ft 

1 

1 
2 

1 
0 

1 
1 
0 

"l 

0 

T 

9 

Total  of  ins 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

2 

0 

9 
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Captain  A.  Gould. 
P.  A.  Gould.     C.  P.  Casares.     Ut  Base, 
gd  B.    Perkins.        Sd,  B,    Doolittle. 


C.  Choate. 


Ist. 
in. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

P.  Gould 

C.  Casares 

1.  B.  Choate 

2.  B.  Perkins 

3.  B.  Doolittle 

1.  F.  Delgado 

2.  F.  Fay 

3.  F.  Herschel 

4.  F.  Stetson 

6.  F.  Edmunds.... 

1 

CO. 

CO. 
CO. 

CO. 

1 
i 

CO. 
CO. 

CO. 
CO. 

CO. 

1 
Ico. 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Ico. 

CO. 

CO. 

ab.* 

CO. 
CO. 

11 

11 

1 

ai).' 
1- 

co. 

1- 

Ico. 

1 
1 

ai).' 

CO. 
CO. 
CO. 

1 

1 
1 

ib.* 
1 

CO. 

Ico. 
Ico. 

ab. 

CO 
CO 

CO 

6 
5 

4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

Total 

... 

27 

Totals  of  ins 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

8 

2 

6 

0 

27 

The  second  game  was  played  on  Nov.  11,  Washburn  and  Gould  again 
acting  as  captains,  and  Gould's  team  winning  by  a  score  of  33  to  11.  In 
the  third  game  the  score  was  32  to  39,  but  thie  scorer  noted  that  it  was 
"snowing,  and  could  not  play  more  than  B  ins."  The  nine  innings  of  the 
fourth  game,  played  on  Nov.  18,  gave  time  to  run  up  the  impressive 
total  of  54  to  65. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  £dmands,  '62,  one  of  the  few  surviving  members  of  the 
Club,  writes  as  follows: 

The  practice  ground  of  the  Club  was  usually  on  the  ground  where  now  stands 
the  University  Museum,  opposite  Divinity  Hall,  and  the  matches  were  played  on 
the  Common,  at  the  north  end,  over  by  the  Elm.  The  Common  was  larger  than  it 
is  now.  The  Lawrence  Base  Ball  Club  played  regular  matches  with  a  Club  formed 
by  men  in  the  Law  School.  The  meetings  of  the  Club  were  very  jolly  affairs.  The 
members  indulged  in  fencing,  boxing,  single  stick,  and  various  athletic  games.  I 
do  not  recall  much  about  the  oiganization  of  the  Club.  Professor  Putnam  was 
secretary  and  was  a  skilful  fencer.  The  apparatus  of  the  Club  was  kept  in  Zoological 
EUdl,  and  the  meetings  were  usually  held  there. 

It  is  possible  that  the  New  York  game  may  have  been  introduced  to 
Cambridge  by  men  in  the  Law  School.  In  any  case  it  proved  very  popular 
and  seems  to  have  had  the  approval  of  at  least  some  members  of  the 
Faculty,  if  a  letter  from  Professor  Horsford  is  an  indication.  He  writes: 

Sir,  I  b^  to  express  through  you,  my  obligations  to  the  Lawrence  Base  Ball 
Club  for  the  honor  they  have  confoied  upon  me  in  electing  me  an  honorary  member. 
I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours,  E.  N.  Hobsfobd. 
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The  ladies  of  Cambridge  were  also  actively  interested  in  the  Club.  Soon 
after  its  formation  the  Secretary  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Miss  Adelaide 
Edmands,  who  was  a  few  years  later  to  become  his  wife: 

Miss  Edmands: 

Lady :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Lawrence  Base  Ball  Club  held  this  day,  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed  unanimously: 

Resolved:  —  That  the  Lawrence  Base  Ball  Club  tender  their  thanks  to  Miss 
Edmands  for  her  kindness  in  making  the  Flags  and  Bases  for  the  Club. 

Resolved:  —  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  in  behalf  of  the  Club,  to  forward 
a  Copy  of  these  resolutions  to  Miss  Edmands. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Such  are  the  meagre  records  of  Har\'ard*s  first  base  ball  team.  They  are 
of  interest  principally  in  showing  the  age  of  the  game  in  Cambridge  and 
the  early  enthusiasm  over  base  ball.  The  books  with  scores  and  accounts 
of  meetings  between  1859  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Club  are  probably  lost. 
Enough  remains  to  prove  conclusively,  however,  that  the  game,  more  or 
less  as  we  know  it  today,  was  played  in  Cambridge  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 
It  is  also  probable  that  few  college  athletic  teams  can  show  a  list  of  members 
80  many  of  whom  became  well  known  in  later  life. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  WINTER  TERM. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  EDITOR. 

In  all  parts  of  this  country  people  who  are  interested  in  higher  educa- 
tion have  come  to  look  upon  the  annual  report  presented  to  the  Board  of 
The  President's  Overseers  by  the  President  of  Harvard  College  as  a  document 
Report  q£  jjj^j.^  ^Jjj^  passing  importance.   During  his  long  term  of 

service,  President  Eliot  made  it  so.  His  annual  report  became  far  more 
than  a  cursory  survey  of  what  was  going  on  at  Harvard;  he  used  it  freely 
as  a  means  of  bringing  to  public  attention  innumerable  questions  of 
general  educational  policy  in  which  not  only  Harvard  but  every  other 
large  institution  was  interested.  By  the  frequency  with  which  he  put  forth 
new  and  sometimes  revolutionary  proposals,  by  the  vigor  and  clarity  of 
his  argument,  as  well  as  by  the  literary  excellence  of  his  writings.  President 
Eliot  proved  that  even  an  annual  report  could  be  made  to  render  high  serv- 
ice as  an  agency  of  public  instruction. 

Reports  of  college  presidents  a  generation  or  two  ago  contained  little 
more  than  a  medley  of  paragraphs  relating  to  attendance,  gifts,  resigna- 
tions and  obituaries  of  professors,  winding  up  almost  invariably  with  a 
clamor  for  new  buildings  and  more  money.  No  one  read  them  except  those 
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immediately  interested  in  the  college  concerned;  nobody  ever  thought  of 
going  to  them  for  enlightenment  upon  practical  questions  of  educational 
policy.  Today  this  situation  has  entirely  changed  as  regards  the  annual 
reports  of  the  larger  institutions  and  it  is  changing  in  the  smaller  ones  as 
well.  If  college  presidents  have  no  periodical  of  their  own  they  have  at  any 
rate  in  these  annual  reports  a  means  of  presenting  their  views  freely  and 
in  an  eflPective  way. 

President  Lowell  has  made  full  use  of  his  opportunities  in  this  direction. 
His  report  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  covering  the  academic  year  1915- 
1916  raises  many  questions  of  fundamental  importance,  and  they  relate 
to  problems  of  higher  education  which  Harvard  is  not  alone  in  facing. 
Every  university  and  college  in  the  country  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
reach  the  parting  of  the  ways  as  regards  some  of  these  matters  and  it  is 
well  that  the  proper  policy  should  have  preliminary  study  from  various 
points  of  view. 

First  in  importance  and  in  present-day  interest  among  the  questions 
which  President  Lowell  has  brought  to  the  front  is  that  relating  to  the 
steady  extension  of  the  curriculum.  Not  alone  at  Harvard,  Have  we  too 
but  at  practically  every  other  institution,  large  or  small,  ™«»y ««»»«»? 
the  amount  of  instruction  provided  for  students  has  been  steadily  expand- 
ing year  after  year.  The  Harvard  Catalogue  for  1915-1916  listed  5S6 
courses  available  for  somewhat  more  than  3000  students,  imdergraduates 
and  graduates.  Of  this  list  417  courses  were  actually  given  during  the 
year,  so  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  an  average  of  one 
full  course  (three  hours  of  instruction  per  week  during  thirty  weeks  or 
more  for  every  eight  students  or  thereabouts).  And  if  we  eliminate  the 
freshmen,  nearly  seven  hundred  of  them,  to  w^hom  only  about  a  score  of 
courses  are  regularly  open,  the  ratio  of  courses  to  upper  classmen  and 
graduates  would  be  about  one  to  six.  Nor  is  Harvard  alone  in  this  situa- 
tion; some  other  American  universities  have  gone  as  far  or  further.  With 
another  generation  or  two  of  progress  in  the  same  direction,  we  may  have 
institutions  in  which  the  number  of  elective  courses  exceeds  the  nunber  of 
students  in  attendance.  President  Lowell  is  right  in  asking  whether  it  is 
not  time  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy. 

With  the  general  proposition  that  American  universities  and  colleges 
are  oflFering  to  their  undergraduates  a  program  of  elective  instruction 
which  is  needlessly  elaborate  most  educators  will  probably  why  instnic- 
agree.  In  no  other  country  is  anything  like  our  college  curric-  ^fSi^^ 
ulum  set  before  the  eyes  of  young  men  who  seek  an  educa-  P«id®d 
tion.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  reason  given  by  President 
Lowell,  namely  the  "desire  to  attract  students"  is  wholly  sufficient  to 
explain  this  orgy  of  instruction.  Other  things  have  their  influence.  The 
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enormous  expansion  of  college  instruction  in  such  fields  as  economics, 
sociology,  political  science,  psychology  and  so  forth  has  been  the  direct 
reflection  of  a  growing  public  interest  in  these  matters.  In  1901,  for 
example,  the  subject  of  municipal  government  was  given  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  only  four  institutions  in  this  coimtry;  today  there  are  one 
or  more  courses  devoted  to  the  subject  in  nearly  a  hundred  American 
colleges.  That  extraordinary  development  in  fifteen  years  has  not  been 
largely  due  to  a  competition  for  students;  it  is  simply  an  evidence  of  the 
close  connection  between  what  the  community  wishes  the  college  to  do 
and  what  the  American  college  is  actually  doing.  From  that  point  of  view 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  worrying  about  it.  In  such  things  the 
college  has  two  alternatives:  it  may  try  to  keep  its  curriculum  in  tune 
with  what  is  going  on  in  American  life  and  thought,  or  it  can  fence  itself 
within  a  limited  field  of  interest  and  stay  there.  If  it  chooses  the  former 
policy  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  hmit  to  the  amount  or  the  variety  of 
its  instruction;  if  it  selects  the  latter  course  it  will  be  false  to  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  any  college  in  a  democratic  community. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  if  endowed  colleges  do  not  respond 
to  the  demand  for  instruction  in  history,  in  psychology,  in  the  application 
of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  in  literature,  in  the  political  and  social  sciences, 
in  the  subjects  with  respect  to  which  our  greatest  expansion  has  been  and 
is  taking  place,  there  are  public  institutions  which  will  be  only  too  ready 
to  monopolize  this  field. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  holding 
the  college  curriculum  within  any  prescribed  limit.  From  time  to  time 
lliepnctkal  every  college  receives  considerable  gifts  for  instruction  in 
J^S?<Ji?  designated  fields.  In  probably  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this 
ricaium  designation  represents  the  donor's  personal  desire  and  not 

what  the  college  needs.  Harvard  within  the  last  few  years  has  received 
large  sums  for  instruction  in  "Japanese  Literature  and  Life,"  in  "South 
American  History  and  Economics,"  and  in  "The  Principles  of  Repubhcan 
Government,"  respectively.  All  of  these  gifts  were  welcome;  all  three 
subjects  are  well  worth  teaching  if  an  institution  has  the  money  and  the 
men.  No  institution  will  decline  gifts  of  this  sort  even  though  it  be  pledged 
to  a  policy  of  keeping  the  total  number  of  its  courses  down  to  a  fixed 
maximum.  In  its  practical  workings  a  policy  that  aims  to  keep  instruction 
within  rigid  boimds  is  reasonably  sure  to  result  eventually  in  a  one-sided 
program.  The  curriculum  will  represent,  in  some  measure  at  least,  not 
what  the  college  wants  or  what  its  students  want,  but  what  it  has  happened 
to  get  from  fortuitous  generosity.  Reduced  to  its  bare  bones  the  pohcy  of 
"fewer  courses"  merely  means  that  we  should  have  less  instruction  paid 
for  out  of  the  general  funds  of  an  institution,  with  no  restriction  whatever 
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upon  the  number  of  courses  in  astrology,  patristic  Babylonian,  or  scientific 
palmistry  that  any  donor's  crotchet  may  prompt  him  to  provide  the 
money  for. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  men  to  reach  agreement  upon  the  broad  proposition 
that  the  curriculum,  like  the  power  of  the  English  Crown  a  century  or  more 
ago,  "has  increased,  is  increasing  and  ought  to  be  dimin-  where  shall 
ished."  But  upon  the  practical  issue  of  where  to  begin  with  Juce^to**  '*' 
the  pruning-knife  or  even  where  to  set  a  limit  on  further  ^""'^ 
expansion  —  on  that  issue  there  never  has  been  and  probably  never  can 
be  any  agreement  among  instructors,  alumni,  students  or  the  public. 
Some  years  ago,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  a  Faculty 
Committee  went  over  our  list  to  see  what  courses  might  be  omitted.  They 
reported,  not  imnaturally,  that  they  could  find  none  in  that  category. 
For  practically  every  course  some  raison  d^Hre  had  been  forthcoming.  It 
is  a  mighty  queer  creed  that  can  muster  no  apostles.  Every  college  course 
likewise  has  its  friends,  otherwise  it  would  never  have  gained  a  place  in 
the  curriculum  at  the  outset.  The  curriculum,  like  Hancock's  tariff,  b  a 
"local  issue."  Every  department  is  ready  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own  schedules. 

All  this  is  not  to  deny,  however,  that  at  some  points  the  curriculum  may 
have  been  widened  too  rapidly.  But  look  at  the  matter  from  one  other 
angle.   Instruction  at  Harvard  has  not  expanded  in  greater   ....     ^ 
ratio  than  adnunistration.  Deans,  assistant-deans,  directors,   has  also  ez- 


advisors  and  secretaries  have  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  pro- 
fessors. The  elaboration  of  administrative  machinery  has  been  as  extra- 
ordinary in  universities  during  the  last  two  decades  as  in  the  city  or  the  state. 
And  to  some  extent  at  least  it  has  been  characterized  by  the  same  lack  of 
planning  and  the  same  decentralization  of  responsibility.  The  aim  is  to 
bring  the  college  nearer  to  the  boy,  to  afford  him  more  careful  supervision, 
to  render  services  which  formerly  were  not  given  at  all,  and  to  relieve 
the  teaching  staff  from  non-in$^ctional  work.  These  are  good  reasons 
for  the  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  this  field.  They  will  op>erate 
with  increased  force  in  the  future  unless  all  the  signs  mislead.  Is  it  not 
desirable,  if  we  put  the  clamps  on  instruction,  that  we  should  turn  an  eye 
to  this  other  phase  of  our  expandmg  budget? 

These  questions  are  all  the  more  to  the  point  in  view  of  what  has  been 
found  by  the  Division  of  Education  in  the  course  of  a  study  made  by  it 
into  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Economics  at  the  latter's   ... 
suggestion.  The  investigation  was  as  thorough  as  time  and  whiSib^rs on 
funds  permitted;  questionnaires  were  sent  to  a  great  many        •«"•• 
undergraduates  and  recent  graduates  with  the  design  of  finding  out  how 
uhe  instruction  now  given  in  Economics  at  Harvard  might  be  improved. 
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The  answers  to  these  questions  together  with  various  other  data  have  been 
•tabulated,  reviewed,  and  used  as  the  basis  of  various  generalizations  some 
of  which  touch  fundamental  questions  of  scope  and  method  in  all  depart- 
ments of  instruction. 

It  may  be  suggested,  of  course,  that  this  favorite  appliance  of  twentieth- 
century  sociology,  the  questionnaire,  is  not  a  very  dependable  agency  in 
How  far  is  the  collection  of  accurate  information.   That,  in  a  sense,  is 

L  these  mattera  true.  Answers  to  the  queries,  no  matter  how  broadly  th* 
be  deMoA»i  ^  latter  are  framed,  must  be  more  or  less  categorical  in  char- 
"P*****  acter.    Yet  the  categorical  answer  rarely  reflects  the  exact 

mental  attitude  of  any  one  on  an  important  question.  The  young  man  who 
can  give  a  quick  "yes"  or  "no"  to  questions  concerning  the  relative  value 
of  different  pedagogical  methods  is  usually  the  one  who  is  least  addicted  to 
reflection  on  such  matters.  The  undergraduate  is  no  exception.  He  may 
have  his  offhand  opinions  now;  the  chances  are  that  a  few  years  later,  with 
greater  maturity  and  a  wider  outlook,  his  opinions  on  the  same  points  will 
be  vastly  different.  How  many  graduates  of  five  or  ten  years'  standing 
hold  the  same  opinions  as  to  the  curriculum  and  its  shortcomings  that 
they  held  in  imdergraduate  days?  In  this  particular  investigation  there 
was  on  some  questions,  notably  on  that  which  enquired  as  to  the  value  of 
instruction  in  Economics,  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  between  students 
in  college  and  members  of  the  alumni.  The  former  were  inclined  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  belief  that  the  study  of  Economics  would  be  of 
direct  or  indirect  vocational  value  in  after  life;  the  latter  from  their  experi- 
ence in  the  world  had  for  the  most  part  learned  differently  and  spoke  much 
more  conunonly  of  the  cultural  benefit  which  the  study  had  brought  to 
them.  The  difference  is  quite  natural;  it  merely  shows  that  on  such 
matters  the  mind  of  a  man  broadens  with  maturity.  Let  us  not  ovcfr- 
estimate  the  value  of  the  undergraduate's  opinion  upon  questions  of  pur- 
pose, scope,  and  method  in  higher  education.  His  is  a  half-formed  opinion, 
interesting  and  useful  in  a  way,  but  not  to  be  made  safely  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  educational  policy. 

Yet  with  due  allowance  for  this  drawback  the  recent  investigation  seems 
to  have  disclosed  a  fair  consensus  on  one  point,  namely,  that  the  student 
One  thins  of    today  gets  greater   benefit    from  reading    than  from 

pSTocVatoe^'  lectures.  The  answers  were  clear  on  that  question  and  this 
reading  jg  ^  [^^^  q£  great  significance.   It  proves,  so  far  as  enquiries 

of  this  sort  can  adduce  proof  of  anything,  that  our  methods  of  instruction 
at  Harvard  are  making  real  progress  in  the  right  direction.  If  we  are 
inducing  young  men  to  read  good  books  and  to  enjoy  them,  we  are  achiev- 
ing the  chief  aim  of  a  college.  Lectures  are  not  the  best  means  of  imparting 
information  or  of  affording  a  young  man's  mind  the  opportunity  for  self- 
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discipline.  They  afford  an  agency  through  which  a  student  may  be  shown 
the  broad  outline  of  a  subject,  and  started  on  the  road  to  a  mastery  of  it 
by  reading  and  reflection.  Had  these  enquiries  brought  the  answer  that 
our  students  were  learning  more  from  lectures  than  from  books,  we  should 
have  had  reason  to  be  profoundly  discouraged. 

Now  the  relevance  of  all  this  to  the  question  of  more  or  fewer  courses 
is  tolerably  clear.  The  totality  of  instruction  really  given  to  the  under- 
graduates of  Harvard  College  is  not  in  direct  ratio  to  the  ^^  .. 
amount  of  time  the  instructors  spend  in  the  classroom.  The  lectures  aqd 
usual  full  course  consists  of  three  lectiures  a  week  for  about 
thirty  weeks,  or,  in  some  cases  two  lectures  per  week  with  a  third  hour  for 
written  papers  and  discussion.  If  the  full  course  were  reduced  to  a  normal 
requirement  of  two  lectures  per  week,  with  larger  assignments  of  weekly 
reading,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  amount  of  education  obtained  by  the 
students  would  be  reduced ;  the  inference  from  the  recent  enquiry  is,  indeed, 
that  it  would  be  increased.  There,  then,  is  a  possible  solution  for  more  than 
one  of  our  present  problems,  fewer  lectures  and  more  reading  per  course. 
If  professors  have  now  too  much  to  do,  a  reduction  of  lectures  per  course 
would  be  quite  as  effective  in  the  way  of  relief  as  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  courses.  Three  courses  of  two  hours  each  per  week  involves  a  somewhat 
but  not  a  much  greater  burden  than  two  courses  of  three  hours  each. 
The  organic  difficulty  at  present,  as  it  seems  to  many,  is  not  that  we  have 
too  many  courses  but  that  each  course,  as  now  arranged,  makes  more  de- 
mand upon  the  instructor  and  less  upon  the  student  than  need  be  the  case. 

There  is  one  other  advantage  which  a  change  to  the  two-hour  standard 
would  bring  in  its  train.  At  present  the  strain  on  the  available  lecture 
hours  of  each  week  is  heavy.  Since  nearly  all  the  lectures  other  merits  of 
come  in  the  morning  hours  we  have  only  eight  "groups"  as  *^  ^^ 
the  catalogue  calls  them,  that  is,  eight  pigeonholes  into  which  to  put  our 
four  hundred  courses  or  more.  These  are  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  at  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  respectively  and  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  at  the  same  hours.  If  all  the  courses  were  ranged 
evenly  into  these  eight  "groups"  we  would  have  an  average  of  about  fifty 
courses  in  each.  But  they  are  not.  The  peak  of  the  load  comes  at  the  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  hours,  with  a  noticeably  smaller  congestion  at  nine  and 
at  twelve,  shading  off  to  a  scattering  of  courses  in  afternoon  hours.  Since  it 
is  obviously  impossible  for  a  student  to  take  more  than  one  course  in  any 
one  group  his  opportimity  for  choice  is  greatly  restricted.  The  burden 
upon  our  classroom  accommodation  is  also  severe  at  the  "peak"  hours. 
The  two-hour  standard  would  give  twelve  groups.  It  would  clear  the  after- 
noons of  everything  but  conferences  and  laboratory  work,  giving  free  hours 
for  athletics  (which  have  been  urgently  sought  by  the  partisans  of  athle- 
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tics) ;  it  would  reduce  the  burden  upon  the  instructors  whfle  not  reducing 
the  number  of  courses  or  the  variety  of  the  instruction.  In  a  word,  if  our 
students  are  getting  more  from  reading  than  from  lectures,  which  is  as  it 
should  be,  that  situation  is  merely  one  which  should  be  further  developed. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  at  its  winter  meeting 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  that  a  complete  and  searching  investigation  of 
A  nation-wide  co^^e  athletics  should  be  undertaken  by  some  competent 
s^  of  coUege  body  such  as  the  Russell  Sage  or  Carnegie  Foundation  or  by 
the  General  Education  Board.  This  move  was  not  the  out- 
come of  any  specific  complaints  or  charges  concerning  the  way  in  which 
college  athletics  are  being  conducted ;  its  motive  was  to  have  a  survey  made 
by  an  impartial  authority  so  that  the  actual  facts  might  be  made  known 
and  perhaps  a  definite  answer  made  to  these  vague  whisperings  which  can 
always  be  heard  when  the  morals  of  college  sports  are  under  discussion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  organizations  will  respond 
to  this  request  and  that  the  scope  of  the  enquiry  will  not  be  limited.  The 
athletic  problem  assumes  not  one  but  a  dozen  phases  in  every  college  com- 
munity. One  of  them,  perhaps  the  one  most  commonly  discussed  among 
educators,  is  the  effect  of  athletics  upon  studies.  Another  is  the  relation 
of  college  sport  to  the  health  and  character  of  those  engaged  therein.  This 
does  not  get  so  much  discussion  but  it  is  quite  as  important  if  education  be 
viewed  in  a  broad  sense.  Then  there  is  the  relation  of  intercoll^ate 
athletics  to  college  honor  and  to  individual  honesty.  No  reputable  college 
nowadays  gives  a  boy  free  tuition  or  a  scholarship  or  any  other  open  induce- 
ment to  enrol  in  its  catalogue  because  he  has  breadth  of  shoulders  or  nim- 
bleness  of  feet.  In  these  matters  college  authorities  play  fair  with  one 
another.  And  so  far  as  these  authorities  are  concerned  the  athlete  in  college 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  standard  in  his  studies.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  a  loafer  will  be  tolerated  in  the  classroom  merely  because  he  is  a 
tower  of  strength  to  some  athletic  team.  But  although  the  hands  of  the 
college  are  clean,  there  are  influ^ices  working  against  fair  play  which  it 
cannot  always  control.  Over-zealous  alumni  sometimes  think  that  they 
can  render  the  college  a  service  by  smoothing  the  path  of  a  promising  boy. 
If  the  boy  be  possessed  of  intellectual  promise  it  is  all  right;  the  college 
applauds  such  alumni  as  benefactors  and  the  world  calls  them  public- 
spirited.  But  if  the  boy's  tastes  and  proficiency  can  be  better  expressed  in 
terms  of  bone  and  sinew  it  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Helping  such  a  boy 
to  get  into  college  and  helping  to  keep  him  there  are  acts  to  be  done,  like 
the  giving  of  charity,  in  such  wise  that  the  left  hand  knoweth  not  what  the 
right  hand  doeth.  Yet  if  one  tenth  of  the  rumors  are  true,  a  great  deal  of 
quiet  proselytizing  and  sub  rosa  financing  goes  on.   How  much  will  never 
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be  known  until  there  is  an  impartial  probe  for  the  actual  facts  and  perhaps 
not  even  then. 

Early  in  December  the  Corporation  announced  that  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  would  receive  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a  Memorial  to 
the  Harvard  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  or  who  might  here-  .j^^  ^^  ^^^ 
after  fall  in  the  European  conflict.   It  was  explained  that  moriai  contro- 
while  contributions  would  now  be  received,  the  form  and 
details  of  the  memorial  were  to  be  left  for  later  determination  by  a  com- 
mittee. The  vote  of  the  Corporation  was  as  follows: 

VoUi  to  authorize  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College  to  receive  contributions  for  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Harvard  War  Memorial  Fund  to  establish  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity a  fitting  memorial  to  the  Harvard  men  who  gave  their  Uves  in  the  European 
War  (^1914,  at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  shall  later  be  determined,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Corporation,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  President  Lowell,  Major  Hig- 
ginson,  Dean  LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  Messrs.  £.  S.  Martin,  G.  D.  Markham»  W.  C. 
Boyden,  M.  A.  De  W.  Howe,  W.  C.  Forbes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  vote  contains  no  express  provision  for  honor- 
ing all  fallen  Harvard  men  irrespective  of  their  national  allegiance  and 
without  reference  to  the  cause  with  which  they  had  been  identified.  Yet 
that  implication  can  be  drawn  from  its  wording  and  the  vote  has  been 
generally  so  construed.  The  result  is  that  we  have  had,  during  the  last  few 
months,  a  vigorous  controversy  on  the  subject  with  letters  by  the  dozen  in 
the  college  periodicals  and  the  city  newspapers.  This  is  not  the  time  nor 
the  place  to  add  anything  in  the  way  of  suggestions  as  to  whom  the  pro- 
posed memorial  should  or  should  not  honor.  One  thing  in  any  case  is 
reasonably  plain,  namely,  that  a  decision  on  that  point  should  not  be  made 
absolute  until  the  war  is  over.  The  course  which  the  conflict  takes  in  its 
final  phases  may  itself  provide  the  answer. 

An  important  change  in  the  rules  governing  the  admission  of  students 
to  Harvard  has  been  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  reads 
as  follows:  "Every  candidate  for  admission  under  the  old  signiflcant 
plan  is  required  to  furnish  with  his  application  for  admission  ciun^e  in  ad- 

mission  rules 

an  ofiScial  statement  of  his  preparation,  and  no  such  candi- 
date will  be  registered  as  a  final  candidate  unless  it  clearly  appears  by 
his  record  that  he  will  have  at  the  time  he  takes  his  examinations  a  prep- 
aration which  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  cover  a  school  course  sufficient 
for  admission  by  the  old  plan." 

This  provision  brings  the  two  plans  of  admission,  old  and  new,  more 
closely  together.  Some  years  ago,  before  the  new  plan  of  admission  went 
into  effect,  there  was  a  regulation  that  no  candidate  should  take  hLs  pre- 
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liminary  examinations  in  any  admission  subject  without  first  presenting 
a  certificate  from  his  teacher  vouching  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  such 
examination.  This  provision  did  not  prove  satisfactory  and  it  was  aban- 
doned. Candidates  were  then  admitted  to  preliminary  examinations  with- 
out any  prescribed  certificate  of  fitness.  But  with  the  adoption  of  the  new 
plan  of  admission  the  value  of  having  school  records  and  statements  of 
scholastic  preparation  soon  became  apparent.  These  records  and  state- 
ments are,  in  fact,  an  integral  part  of  the  new  plan.  They  enable  the 
examiners  to  do  their  work  with  far  greater  assurance  of  fairness  to  the 
candidates.  It  is  accordingly  proposed  to  require  the  official  statement  of 
preparation  in  the  case  of  "old  plan"  candidates  as  well.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  return  to  the  practice  of  ten  years  or  more  ago.  Under  that 
provision  a  candidate  was  not  allowed  to  take  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion in  any  subject  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  his  teacher,  he  was  prepared 
for  it.  The  present  requirement  is  merely  that  the  boy's  school  record  be 
submitted;  the  Conmiittee  on  Admissions  will  determine  whether  it  shows 
a  reasonably  good  preparation.  That  is  quite  a  difference. 

Every  little  while  there  is  much  ado  about  the  reputed  refusal  of  the 
University  authorities  to  give  some  propagandist  the  use  of  a  College  hall 
f  Col-  ^^^  *^  address  to  students  or  to  the  public.  The  facts  of  the 
legehaUsby  situation  are  usually  misstated  and  inferences  are  drawn 
without  any  fair  warrant,  often  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Uni- 
versity's good  faith  and  fairness.  Until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  merely 
an  understanding  that  each  application  for  such  use  of  a  CoUege  building 
would  be  granted  or  declined  upon  its  general  merits.  The  reasons  for 
consent  or  for  refusal  were  not  usually  asked  and  were  never  given.  Then 
it  was  felt  desirable  to  have  a  rule  covering  the  whole  matter,  and  a  rule 
was  made.  In  substance  it  provided  that  the  use  of  College  halls  would  not 
be  granted  to  speakers  carrying  on  a  **  persistent  propaganda."  And  there- 
upon the  misunderstandings  began  to  arise.  The  action  of  the  authorities 
was  that  of  attempting  to  express  a  rule  of  the  common  law  in  terms  of  a 
statute  —  with  the  usual  result.  In  the  old  days,  when  an  application  was 
refused,  no  question  of  consistency  could  be  raised.  Not  having  ever 
announced  its  policy,  the  refusal  of  the  College  in  any  one  case  could  not  be 
set  in  contrast  with  its  consent  in  any  other  case.  But  nowadays  every 
request  raises  the  question  as  to  what  is  propagandist  and  what  is  not. 
Every  speaker  on  every  topic  is  a  propagandist  to  some  degree.  How  far 
one  must  go  in  order  to  be  a  propagandist  within  the  meaning  of  our  rule 
is  something  that  must  depend  largely  upon  one's  point  of  view  and  it  is 
not  altogether  desirable  that  the  College  authorities  should  have  to  pass 
public  judgment  upon  these  matters.  Whatever  they  may  decide  will  bring 
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criticism.  If  they  welcome  to  the  College  halls  every  flaming-eyed  phi- 
losopher of  the  miUenium  who  may  happen  to  come  along  with  his  addled 
ideas  there  will  be  an  impression  that  Harvard  is  giving  official  recognition 
to  such  propaganda,  that  these  people  must  be  worth  hearing  when  a  great 
university  gives  Jbhem  access  to  the  ears  of  the  students.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  college  shuts  its  doors  against  such  outpourings  there  will  be  a 
hue  and  cry  about  our  narrowness  and  our  lack  of  interest  in  the  vital 
questions  of  the  day. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  policy 
of  having  no  rule  at  all  on  such  matters.  To  use  a  metaphor  of  jurispru- 
dence the  college  ought  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  number  of  peremptory 
chaUenges.  It  is  not  a  fair  presumption  that  any  speaker  should  have  the 
use  of  a  college  building  unless  some  logical  reason  can  be  given  to  the 
contrary.  The  presumption  ought  to  run  the  other  way,  namely,  that  no 
outsider  should  have  this  privilege  unless  some  good  and  sufficient  reason 
is  advanced  in  his  behalf.  The  trouble  with  the  existing  rule  is  that  it  puts 
the  onus  on  the  college  where  it  does  not  in  any  sense  belong. 

There  is  both  truth  and  significance  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 

President  Lowell's  annual  report.   "  By  raising  our  tuition  fee,"  he  says, 

"  we  have  drawn  on  our  last  source  of  supply."  The  tuition  _.  , 

mo  ^^  ***  wi  \frn 
fees  are  to  the  College  what  taxes  are  to  the  community,  far  mora  In-' 

\Mien  income  can  be  had  in  no  other  way  they  are  sources 
to  fall  back  upon,  but  in  each  case  there  is  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. And  experience  proves  that  in  the  case  of  tuition  fees  such  point 
is  not  fixed  very  high.  At  Harvard  we  have  probably  reached,  it  for  the 
present.  It  follows,  accordingly,  that  a  larger  income,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all, 
must  be  had  in  some  other  way.  There  is  really  but  one  other  way  and 
that  is  by  an  increase  of  the  University's  unrestricted  endowment.  The 
need  of  more  income,  moreover,  is  beyond  question.  Figures  have  been 
prepared  to  show  how  one  branch  of  University  expenditure,  the  teaching 
budget,  has  grown  within  the  last  few  years.  It  has  increased  more  than 
$100,000  since  1913.  That  alone  represents  the  income  from  more  than 
$2,000,000  of  endowment..  And  every  effort  has  been  made  during  the  last 
few  years  to  keep  expenses  down  to  the  lowest  reasonable  point.  It  has 
not  been  a  period  of  unusual  expansion. 

Harvard  ranks  in  the  popular  imagination  as  one  of  the  world's  richest 
institutions  of  higher  education.  That  impression  is  in  a  sense  well  founded, 
for  the  University's  capital  fund  exceeds  thirty  million  why  the  Uniyer- 
dollars  and  there  are  few  colleges  in  this  or  in  any  other  "^^^  ^  *^  **•«* 
country  of  which  that  can  be  said.  But  a  very  large  part  of  this  total  is 
firmly  restricted  to  assigned  purposes  and  does  not  yield  any  income  for 
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the  general  expenses  of  instruction  or  administration.  To  provide  money 
for  some  new  and  urgent  need,  even  though  the  amount  required  be  very 
modest,  is  really  more  difficult  at  Harvard  than  at  the  average  state 
university  which  boasts  no  such  endowment  at  all.  There  the  problem  is 
merely  one  of  convincing  the  legblature  that  the  money  i^  needed  and  this 
is  not  usually  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  With  us  the  problem  is  not  only  that 
of  proving  the  need  but  of  finding  the  funds,  and  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
greater  task.  In  the  matter  of  free  income,  available  for  whatever  use  the 
authorities  deem  best,  capable  of  being  used  at  one  time  for  one  purpose 
and  at  another  time  for  another  purpose,  —  in  this  respect  Harvard  is 
not  nearly  so  well  equipped  as  an  institution  of  its  standing  ought  to  be. 
t  This  b  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  appeal  which  is  shortly  to  be 
made  for  a  large  augmentation  of  the  University's  free  endowment.  Too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed,  perhaps,  on  the  need  of  increasing  the 
salaries  of  professors.  That  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  things  which  wiU  have 
to  be  done  if  Harvard  is  not  prepared  to  let  other  institutions  out-step  her 
in  the  quality  of  instruction;  but  it  is  not  the  only  thing  or  even  the  most 
important  thing  which  prompts  the  coming  campaign  to  raise  ten  million 
dollars.  A  university,  like  any  other  going  concern,  must  meet  the  problem 
of  rising  costs  by  securing  more  income  or  by  restricting  its  activities. 
There  is  no  third  alternative.  For  us,  indeed,  there  is  no  alternative  at  all; 
since  the  suggestion  that  Harvard  should  drop  back  while  other  institu- 
tions are  forging  ahead  would  not  be  listened  to  and  ought  not  to  be. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  forthcoming  effort  to  increase  the 
University's  funds  is  the  scope  of  the  proposed  campaign.  No  Harvard 
Scope  of  the  man,  however  slight  his  connection  with  the  University  may 
campaicn  have  been,  will  be  left  uncanvassed.  The  University  direc- 

tory, which  President  Eliot  called  the  embodiment  of  the  "  living  Harvard 
force,"  contains  less  than  40,000  names.  To  raise  the  projected  sum  from 
this  body  would  demand  an  average  contribution  of  $250  or  thereabouts 
from  every  name  on  the  roster.  Some  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  so  much, 
which  means  that  others  must  be  called  upon  to  give  a  great  deal  more. 
The  undertaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  ever  set  on  foot  by  Harvard 
or  by  any  other  university. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

has  suffered  some  severe  losses,  far  more  severe  than  usually  come  in  the 

space  of  a  few  months.  The  death  of  Prof.  C.  P.  Parker  has 
Some  senouB 
^ases  to  the        deprived  the  University  of  a  kindly,  patient  teacher  whose 

place  will  be  almost  impossible  to  fill.  For  several  years  he 

had  full  charge  of  all  the  details  relating  to  the  new  scheme  for  the  choice 

of  electives  and  no  one  could  have  handled  these  things  more  tactfully  or 
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with  better  judgment.  In  the  death  of  Prof.  Hugo  MUnsterberg  a  figure 
of  vigorous  personality,  rare  intellectual  ability  and  exceptional  skill  as  a 
writer  has  departed  from  the  Harvard  circle.  By  the  retirement  of  Prof. 
Barrett  Wendell  from  active  service  another  loss  of  far  more  than  ordinary 
account  is  also  to  be  chronicled  with  great  regret.  What  Mr.  Wendell's 
retirement  means  to  the  Department  of  English,  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  Faculty,  to  every  branch  of  Harvard  life,  in  fact,  need  not  have  any 
recapitulation  here.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  about  Harvard  can 
realize  it  without  being  reminded.  For  at  least  a  year  or  two,  moreover, 
Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  will  be  absent  from  Cambridge  owing  to  his  accept- 
ance of  a  placeson  the  new  federal  tariff  conunission.  In  this  case  we  have 
two  consolations,  one  in  the  fact  that  a  great  public  service  will  be  ren- 
dered, the  other  in  Prof.  Taussig's  assurance  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
quit  our  company  altogether. 


CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  October  SO,  1916. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Flannery  for  his  gift  of 
radium,  valued  at  $12,000,  for  the  Cancer 
Commission  of  Harvard  University. 

To  the  Class  of  1857  for  the  gift  of  securities, 
valued  at  S5000.  to  establish  the  "Class  of 
1857  Fund,"  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  offer  entered  in  the  meeting  of  Oct.  9, 1916. 

To  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  for  her  gift  of 
$1125,  for  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$1000,  for  the  purchase  of  rare  books  for  the 
College  Library. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  for  the  gift 
of  $1000,  for  five  scholarships  of  $200  each  for 
the  year  1916-17.  . 

To  Dr.  John  Lewis  Bremer  for  his  gift  of 
$500,  toward  a  certain  salary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy. 

To  Prof.  John  E.  Wolff  for  his  gift  of  $451.30 
for  minerals,  labor,  etc.,  for  the  Mineralogical 
Museum. 

To  Mr.  Henry  W.  Bliss  for  his  gift  of  $435, 
for  the  purchase  of  cases  for  the  objects  con- 
tained in  the  bequest  of  Edward  P.  BUss. 

To  A.  B.  C.  for  the  additional  gift  of  $400  to 
the  Department  of  Bacteriology. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Washington,  D'.C, 
for  the  gift  of  $150,  the  first  instalment  of  the 
scholarship  for  1916-17. 

To  Miss  Florence  M.  Cushing  and  to  Miss 
EUen  F.  Msson  for  their  gifts  of  $50  each,  and 
to  Mrs.  Henry  Parkman  for  her  gift  of  $25, 
towazd  a  certain  salary. 


To  Dr.  Charles  Peabody  for  his  additional 
gift  of  $62.75  for  a  special  collection  for  the 
Peabody  Museum. 

To  Mrs.  William  Hooper  for  her  gift  of  $50, 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  GrenviUe  H.  Koroross  for  his  addi- 
tional gift  of  $4.93  for  binding  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
orations  and  poems  for  the  College  Library. 

To  Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes  for  her  gift  of  a 
model  of  her  father,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
by  Daniel  Chester  French,  for  the  College 
Library. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Sachs  for  his  gift  to  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum  of  an  early  Venetian  picture  of  a 
Madonna  by  Jacobello. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Sept.  i,  1916:  Kent  Bromley, 
J.  W.  Eckelberry,  A.  F.  Kingman,  F.  G.  C.  A. 
O'Neill,  E.  R.  Schaeffer,  L.  I.  Smith,  D.  3. 
Wallace,  E.  C.  WiUdns,  as  Proctort;  Gordon 
Woods  Thayer,  as  Aaaietant  in  the  Library; 
Walter  Meredith  Boothby,  as  Inttmctor  in 
Anatomy  and  in  Anastheeia;  Charles  Howard 
Mcllwain,  as  Tutor  in  the  Divieion  of  Hiatoryt 
Oovernment,  and  Economice. 

To  take  effect  Oct,  f /,  1916:  Neil  Cole  Arvin. 
as  Inetruclor  in  French. 

Voted  to  make  the  foUowing  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1016: 

Proctors:  J.  P.  Brown,  V.  S.  Church,  J.  B. 
Conant.  R.  G.  Dort,  C.  G.  Emmons,  W.  W. 
Gross,  R.  S.  Meriam,  A.  C.  Smith. 

Aaaietantt:  William  Cabert  Brooks,  Leslie 
Briggs  Coombs,  Daniel  Stark  Dinsmoor,  and 
Harry  Rose  in  Chemietry;  Charles  Cloyd 
Creekpaum,  Henry  Bass  Hall,  Robert  Louis 
Masson.  and  Robert  Leopold  Wolf  in  Eco- 
nomica;  Kenneth  Ballard  Murdock,  in  Ens^ieh; 
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Ray  Le  Ro>  Short,  in  Pvhlie  Speakino:  Way- 
land  Potter  Blood,  Claude  Croes,  Frank  Dun- 
atone  Graham.  Olin  GFenn  Saxon,  and  Grafton 
Leo  Wilflon,  in  GovemmerU;  Howard  Gordon 
Bennett,  in  Mutic;  George  Browning  Wilbur, 
in  Hittwry  of  Science:  George  Browning  Wil- 
bur, in  Ptychology;  Curt  Paul  Richter,  in 
Philotophj/. 

AtuHn  Teaehinif  FdUrw:  Michael  Hermond 
Cochran,  in  OovemmerU. 

Tutor  in  the  Divieion  of  History,  Ooven^ 
mentt  and  Eeonomice:  Sheldon  Jenokee  Howe. 

Reaearch  FeUow:  Percy  Ford  Swindle,  in 
PeycKolooy, 

Leeturere:  David  Abmin  Ellis,  on  Municipal 
School  Administration;  Rajonond  Blaine  Foe- 
dick,  on  Police  Administration  in  Europe  and 
America;  Louia  Adams  Frothingham,  on  Leg- 
islaiive  Procedure;  Nathan  Matthews,  on  Mur 
nicipal  Chartere;  Stephen  O'Meara,  on  Police 
Administration. 

Voted  to  appoint  Lewis  Webb  Hill, 
Secretary  of  the  Oraduate  School  of  Medir 
cine  from  Nov.  1,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  191^-17. 

Voted  to  appoint  Alexander  Swansbn 
Begg,  Dean  of  the  OradiuUe  School  of 
Medicine  from  Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Horace 
David  Arnold  from  Dean  to  Director  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 

Voted,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Library  Council,  that  professors  and  in- 
structors of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  may  have  the  same  privi- 
leges in  regard  to  the  use  and  drawing 
out  of  books  as  have  similar  officers  in 
Harvard  University. 

Meeting  of  November  13,  1916. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$5000  from  the  estate  of  Mary  A.  P. 
Draper  (Mrs.  Henry  Draper)  "for  the 
purpose  of  caring  for.  preserving,  study- 
ing, and  using  the  photographic  plates 
of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  may  be  used 
and  exhibited.** 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$2500,  to  be  added   to  the  income  of  the 


T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Fund  for  Reaearch  in 
Physics. 

.To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$1500  for  present  use  at  the  Botanical  Mu- 
seum. 

To  Mr.  Edward  D.  Bettens  for  his  gift  of 
$1200  toward  the  purdiase  of  an  oil  painting 
by  Sargent  for  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson  for  her  gift  of  $300, 
to  Mr.  Robert  Saltonstall  and  Mrs.  Saltonstall 
for  their  gifts  of  $250  each,  to  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Johnson  for  his  gift  of  $100  and  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  H.  Monks  for  their  gift  of  $100 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  Harvard  Infantile 
Paralysis  Commission. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Agriculture  for  the  gift  of  $625,  the  first 
quarterly  payment  for  the  year  191&-17  on 
account  of  their  annual  i^t  of  $2500  to  the 
Arboretum  in  accordance  with  their  vote  of 
July  10.  1904. 

To  Messrs.  Francis  R.  Allen,  J.  Temple- 
man  Coolidge,  Jr.,  and  R.  Clipston  Sturgs 
for  their  gifts  of  $200  each  toward  a  certain 
salary. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  for  the  gift 
of  $450  on  account  of  three  soholarshipB  for 
the  year  1916-17. 

To  the  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Clubs  for  the  gift  of  $200  on  account  of  the 
scholarship  for  the  year  191&-17. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway,  Jr.,  for  his 
gift  of  $25,  to  Mr.  Frauds  Welles  Hunnewell, 
2d,  for  his  gift  of  $15.  to  Professor  Archibakl 
Cary  Coolidge  for  his  gift  of  $10,  and  to 
Messrs.  Robert  Homans,  F.  Lowell  Kennedy 
and  Charles  Weil  for  their  gifts  of  $5  each  to- 
ward the  South  End  House  Fellowships. 

To  Mrs.  William  Hooper  for  her  gift  of  $50. 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  Philip  L.  Spalding  for  his  gift  of  $25, 
—  hon<Htuium  returned  —  toward  the  lecture 
fund  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Buuness 
Administration. 

To  Mr.  Constantine  E.  MoGuire  for  his  gift 
of  $25  toward  a  certain  salary. 

The  resignation  of  James  Howard 
Means  as  Henry  P.  Walcoit  Fellow  in 
Clinical  Medicine  was  received  and 
accepted  to  take  effect  Sept.  1, 1016. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916: 

Garabed  Manoug  Missirian,  Aesistant  in  the 
Aesyrian  Languaoe;  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice. 
Agent  for  collecting  epteimena  for  the  Peabody 
Museum;  Daniel  Crosby  Greene,  Consulting 
Laryngologiat  to  the  CoUis  P.  Huntington  Me- 
mOTial  Hospital ;  Charming  Chamberlain  Sim- 
mons, Aeei^arU  Surgeon  to  the  CoUis  P.  Hunt- 
ington Memorial  Hospital;  Odin  Barnst 
Roberts,  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law. 
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Volsd  to  appoint  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Library  Council  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1, 1016: 

Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  Chairman, 
George  Foot  Moore,  George  Lyman  Kittredge, 
Charles  Homer  Haskina,  Theodore  Lyman, 
Chester  Noyes  Greenough,  Thomas  Barbour. 
James  Buell  Munn,  Secretary. 

The  President  nominated  the  follow* 
ing  persons  as  members  of  the  Adminis' 
trative  Board  of  the  Denial  School  for  the 
year  1916-17,  and  it  was  voted  to  appoint 
them: 

Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  Dean,  Charles  Albert 
Brackett.  George  Howard  Monks,  William 
Henry  Potter,  William  Parker  Cooke,  Amos 
Irving  Hadley,  Samuel  Tuttle  Elliott,  George 
Henry  Wright,  Leroy  Matthew  Simpson 
Miner. 

Voted  to  appoint  William  Stm*gb  Big- 
elow,  John  Templeman  Coolidge,  and 
Robert  Bacon,  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  for  one  year  from  Jan.  1, 1917. 

Voted  to  appoint  Paul  Joseph  Sachs 
Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  for  five 
years  from  Sept.  1,  1917. 

The  election  of  Charles  Francis  Adams 
and  John  Richardson  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Harvard  Union  to 
serve  for  three  years  ending  on  Com- 
mencement day,  1919,  having  been  duly 
certified  to  the  Board,  it  was  voted  to 
confirm  said  election. 

Voted  to  appoint  Ernest  Edward  Ty^ 
zer  a  member  of  The  Cancer  Commis- 
sion of  Harvard  University  in  place  of 
Theobald  Smith,  resigned. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Thomas 
Barbour  from  Curator  of  Oceanica  to 
Curator  of  Books  Relating  to  the  Pacific, 
in  the  College  Library. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  Walhice  Clement  Sabine  for 
the  second  half  of  the  academic  year 
1916-17. 

Voted,  at  the  request  of  Assistant 
Professor  Theodore  Lyman,  to  rescind 
the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  him  for 


the  second  half  of  the  academic  year 
1916-17. 

Meeting  of  November  9rf,  1916. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  William  S.  Murphy, 
$10,893.80,  the  final  payment  on  account  of 
his  bequest  to  establish  the  William  S.  Mur- 
phy Scholarship  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  James  C.  White,  $5000, 
in  payment  of  his  bequest  "to  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University  .  .  .  the 
net  income  thereof  as  it  accrues  to  be  used  and 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  D^^artment  of 
Dermatology.  .  .  ." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  FellowB 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  the  Class  of  1890  for  the  gift  of  $3500.  to 
be  added  to  the  principal  of  "The  Class  of 
1890  Fund." 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $500, 
for  work  on  the  Maya  codices  at  the  Peabody 
Museum. 

To  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Coolidge  for  the  gift  of 
$500,  to  establish  the  Frederic  Shurtlefif  Cool- 
idge Fund,  both  interest  and  principal  to  be 
used  for  students'  aid  in  the  Medical  School. 

To  Mr.  Walter  Hunnewell  for  his  gift  of 
$350,  for  present  use  at  the  Botanical  Museum. 

To  Dr.  William  Sturgis  Bigelow  for  his  gift 
of  $200.  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  for  his  gift  of 
$100.  for  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  to  be  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Pro- 
fessor McAdie. 

To  Mr.  Jacob  H.  SoUIT  for  his  gift  of  $100. 
for  the  Harvard  Menorah  Prise  for  the  year 
1915-16. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Lynn  for  the  gift  of 
$50,  the  first  installment  of  the  scholarship  for 
the  year  1916-17. 

For  gifts  amounting  to  $702.55,  received 
through  Professor  James  H.  Woods  toward  a 
certain  salary. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
Francis  Joseph  Keany,  Associate  in 
Dermatology  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine,  which  occurred  on  the  23d 
instant. 

The  resignation  of  R.  H.  Trott  as 
Proctor  was  received  and  accepted  to 
take  effect  Sept.  1, 1016. 
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Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
mentfl  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916: 

Gilbert  Horraz,  Alumni  Asnetant  in  Sur- 
gery; Ernest  Linwood  Walker,  Lecturer  on 
Tropical  Medieiru  (Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
dne);  Raymond  Edwin  Merwin,  AMOciate  in 
Central  American  Arehaoloffy- 

Voted  to  appoint  Samuel  Kiikland 
Lothrop,  Director  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can  Expedition  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  George  Burgess  Ma- 
grath  Instructor  in  Legal  Medicine  for 
three  years  from  Sept.  1, 1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  Charles  Morton 
Smith  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology 
for  five  years  from  Sept.  1,  1917. 

Voted  to  thank  the  Corporation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
for  granting  to  all  professors  and  instruc- 
tors at  Harvard  University  privileges  in 
regard  to  the  use  and  drawing  out  of 
books  at  the  Library  of  the  Institute. 

Voted  to  authorize  the  Treasurer  of 
Harvard  College  to  receive  contribu- 
tions for  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Har^ 
vard  War  Memorial  Fund  to  establish  at 
Harvard  University  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  Harvard  men  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  European  War  of  1914,  at  such 
time  and  in  such  form  as  shall  later  be 
determined,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Corporation,  by  a  Committee  consisting 
of  President  Lowell,  Major  Higginson, 
Dean  LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  Messrs.  £.  S. 
Martin,  C.  D.  Markham,  W.  C.  Boyden, 
M.  A.  De  W.  Howe,  W.  C.  Forbes. 

Meeting  of  December  11,  1916. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$10,  the  fourteenth  annual  payment  un- 
der the  provisions  of  clause  forty  of  the 
will  of  Jerome  Wheelock  as  amended  by 
section  seventeen  of  the  modifications 
and  amendments  thereof,  and  the  same 
was  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  theu*  gratitude  to  the 


following  penoDs  for   their  generous 
gifts: 

To  Mr.  Frank  Graham  Thomson  for  his  gift 
of  $2500,  on  account  of  his  offer  of  $3000  a 
year  for  ten  yean,  beginning  with  the  year 
1909-10,  for  instruction  in  Municipal  Govern- 
ment, in  addition  to  that  already  ^Ten;  and 
to  Messrs.  Frank  Graham  Thomson  and 
Clarke  Thomson  for  their  gifts  of  $625  each 
toward  suppcMTting  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Researdi  in  connection  with  the  course  in 
Municipal  Government. 

To  two  anonymous  friends  for  their  ^fts  of 
$1000  each  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Har- 
vard Infantile  Paralysis  Commission. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Estabrook  for  his  gift  of 
$1000  for  present  use  at  the  Botanic  Garden. 

To  Mrs.  Louis  Bettmann  for  her  gift  of  $500 
for  a  flag-staff  on  the  Stadium  in  memory  of 
her  son.  Dr.  Milton  Bettmann,  of  the  CUsb  of 
1897. 

To  Mrs.  Luther  S.  Livingston  for  her  gift  of 
$100  toward  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
College  Library. 

To  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Filene  for  his  gift  of  $50, 
to  subsidise  the  printing  of  an  annotated  Bibli- 
ography on  Vocational  Guidance  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Education. 

To  Mrs.  William  Hooper  for  her  gift  of  $50 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  for  their  gift 
of  $25,  toward  the  South  End  House  Fellow- 
ships. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  occurred  on  the 
2d  instant,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

The  resignation  (^  Lawson  Gentry 
Lowrey  as  Assistant  in  Neuropathology 
was  received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916: 

A.  I.  Block,  and  K.  F.  Pantaer,  Law  School 
Advisers;  Charles  Anthony  McDonald,  Assistr 
ant  in  Neurology;  Charles  Edouard  Sandox, 
Assistant  in  Psychiatry;  Francis  Minot  Racke- 
mann,  Alumni  Assistant  in  Medicine;  James 
Howard  Means,  and  Joseph  Charles  Aub, 
Teaching  Fellows  in  Medicine;  Harry  Cflisar 
Solomon,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  changes 
of  title: 

Abraham  Myerson  from  Associate  to  Assist- 
ant in  Neuropathology;  Harold  Inman  Gosline 
from  Assistant  to  Instructor  in  Neuropathology; 
Albert  Warren  Stearns  from  Clinical  Assistant 
to  Assistant  m  Psychiatry. 
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Meeting  of  January  8,  1917. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Morrill  Wyman,  securi- 
ties valued  at  $373,  and  $30,129.07  in  cash,  the 
final  payment  on  account  of  his  residuary  be- 
quest for  the  "McHrrill  Wyman  Medical  Re- 
search Fund." 

From  the  estate  of  Albert  Fairchild  Holden, 
$6100,  for  the  Mineralogical  Department  of 
Harvard  College. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  then*  generous 
gifts: 

To  Mr.  Denman  W.  Roes  for  his  gift  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  Japanese  prints  for  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum. 

To  Mr.  Waldo  £.  Forbes  for  his  gift  of  $6000, 
the  income  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the 
A.  Lawrenoe  Rotch  bequest  for  the  Blue  Hill 
Observatory. 

To  the  Class  of  1899  for  their  gift  of  $3000, 
toward  their  "Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
Fund." 

To  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Farquhar  and  Com- 
pany and  to  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  for 
their  gifta  of  $1000  each  and  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Wil- 
liams for  his  gift  of  $475.25,  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Wilson's  journey  to 
Korea,  on  behaU  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

For  the  anonymous  gift  of  $2500,  to  be 
added  to  the  income  of  the  Departments  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture 
Additions  Fund. 

To  Mrs.  Samuel  Sachs  for  her  gift  of  $2500, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

To  two  anonymous  friends,  Messrs.  Alex- 
ander Forbes,  Henry  S.  Forbes,  Charles  C. 
Walker,  Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Edward 
D.  Brandegee,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Q.  T.  Webster 
and  Miss  Grace  Edwarda  for  their  gifts  of 
$100  each,  and  to  Mrs.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  2d.  for  their 
gifts  of  $50  each  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
water  color  by  Sargent  for  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum. 

To  Dr.  Edward  Clark  Streetcr  for  his  gift  of 
$1000.  and  to  Mrs.  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot 
for  her  gift  of  $25,  toward  a  certain  Hilary. 

To  Mr.  George  R.  Agassis  for  his  gift  of 
$100,  to  re  viae  the  Draper  Catalogue. 

To  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears  for  her  gift  of 
$1000,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

To  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  for  her  gift  of 
$1000,  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mrs.  William  Hooper  for  her  gift  of  $500, 
the  first  payment  for  1916-17  on  account  of 
her  offer  of  $1000  a  year  for  five  years  for  the 


purchase  of  books  and  materials  bearing  on 
the  history  and  development  of  that  part  of 
America  which  lies  beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
and  given  in  memory  of  her  father,  Charles 
Elliott  Perkins. 

To  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  for  the  gift  of  $500, 
for  a  pamphlet  on  Cottage  Hounng  for  the 
Department  of  Social  Ethics. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Cleveland  for  the 
gift  of  $300,  the  final  payment  on  accoimt  of 
three  scholarships  for  the  year  1916-17. 

To  Mr.  Howard  L.  Blackwell  for  his  gift  of 
$250,  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Messrs.  Frederick  L.  and  John  C.  Olm- 
sted for  their  gift  of  $200,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  Accounting  for  the  Library  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Warren  Museum 
Fund  for  the  gift  of  $155.33,  for  the  purchase 
of  cases  for  the  Warren  Museum. 

To  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  for  his  gift  of  $100. 
for  the  Harvard  Menorah  Prise  for  the  year 
1916-17. 

To  Professor  John  E.  Wolff  for  his  gift  of 
$50  toward  the  running  expenses  of  the  Apple- 
ton  Chapel  Choir  and  for  his  gift  of  $40,  for 
the  purchase  of  minerals  for  the  Mineralogical 
Museum. 

To  Mr.  Philippe  B.  Marcou  for  his  gift  of 
$50  for  the  Jeremy  Belknap  Prize  for  the  year 
1916-17. 

To  Mr.  Henry  L.  Shattuck  for  his  annual 
gift  of  $50  toward  the  general  expenses  of 
undergraduate  instruction  in  Harvard  College. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Clark  for  his  gift  of  $13 
for  binding  books  presented  by  him  to  the 
Library. 

To  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis  for  his 
gift  of  $3.15  for  early  California  newspapers, 
for  the  College  Library. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
Hugo  Mtinsterberg,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Director  of  the  Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory,  which  occurred  on  the 
16th  ultimo,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Sept.  1,  1916:  John  Wilkes 
Hammond,  Jr.,  as  AeaUtant  in  Baderiology; 
John  Clarence  Normand,  as  Aeeietani  in 
Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

To  take  effect  Jan.  /,  1917:  Harold  Inman 
Gosline,  as  Instructor  in  Neurojyathology;  Rob- 
ert Bates  Hunt,  as  Aesietant  in  Pediatrics; 
Fred  Charles  Langenberg.  as  Assistant  in 
MelaUurgy  and  Metallography. 

To  take  effect  Sept.  /,  1917:  Barrett  Wendell, 
as  Professor  of  English. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 
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Far  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916:  Durand  Ap- 
pleton  Hall,  Assistant  in  Economic  Geology; 
Lawson  Gentry  Lowrey,  James  Jackson  Cabot 
Fellow;  William  Wilton  Anthony,  Francis 
Chester  Durant,  Frederick  Francis  Furfey, 
WilUam  Harry  Gullifer,  Philip  Hutchinson 
Maclnnis,  and  Henry  James  Skinner,  Assistr 
anls  in  Operative  Dentistry;  Arthur  Leo  Cava- 
nagh,  Benjamin  Strout  Stevens,  and  Ray- 
mond Lesley  Webster,  Assistants  in  Prosthetic 
Dentistry;  Dennis  Joseph  Hurley,  Allan  With- 
am  Lord,  and  St.  Clair  Allan  Wodell,  Instruc- 
tors in  Prosthetic  DerUistry. 

From  Jan.  1,  for  the  remainder  of  1916-17: 
Robert  Farquharson  Smith,  Assistant  in 
Metallurgy  and  Metallography. 

From  Jan.  8,  for  the  remainder  of  1916-17: 
Robert  Herbert  Loomis,  Tutor  in  the  Division 
of  History,  Government,  and  Economics. 

From  Jan.  1,  1917  to  Jvly  1, 1917:  Edmund 
Francis  Walsh,  AssistarU  in  Medicine. 

For  the  second  half  of  1916-17:  Neil  Cole 
Arvin,  Iristmctor  in  French;  Carlos  Chajsas, 
Lecturer  on  Tropical  Medicine  (Graduate 
School  of  Medifine) ;  Charles  Walter  McClure, 
Alumni  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

The  President  reported  that  Raoul 
Blanchard  had  been  appointed  and  ac- 
cepted as  Exchange  Professor  from 
France  for  the  second  half  of  the  aca- 
demic year  1916-17. 

Voted  to  appoint  Barrett  Wendell, 
Professor  of  English,  Emeritus,  from 
Sept.  1,  1917. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Frank 
Randall  McCullagh  from  Imtructor  in 
Prosthetic  Dentistry  to  Instructor  in  Oper^ 
ative  Dentistry. 
'Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Alumni  Assistant  George  Parkman 
Denny  for  the  second  half  of  the  aca- 
demic year  1916-17. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  William  Bennett  Munro  for 
the  second  half  of  the  academic  year 
1917-18. 

Meeting  of  January  22,  1917. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Eunice  W.  Hudson, 
$147,733.50,  in  payment  of  her  bequest  of 
$150,000,  in  memory  of  her  husband  "for  the 
establishment  of  a  Professorship  in  Archsol- 


ogy,  or  tome  subject  thereof,  to  be  known  as 
the  John  E.  Hudson  Professorship." 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  8.  Hindunan, 
$250,  toward  a  Maria  Mitchell  Fellowship  at 
the  Observatory. 

From  the  estate  of  James  Lyman  ¥Fhitney, 
$26.24,  additional  in  accordance  with  the 
twelfth  clause  in  his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Whitney  Library  in  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$13,000,  toward  the  establishment  of  "an 
Assistant  Professorship  of  Bacteriology  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  to  be  knowq^is  the 
Silas  Arnold  Houghton  Assistant  Professor- 
ship, given  in  grateful  memory  of  him  as  a 
physician  and  a  friend." 

To  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  for  her  gift  (rf 
$1125,  for  the  Blue  HiU  Observatory. 

To  Mr.  George  Wigglesworth  for  his  gift  oi 
$1000,  toward  the  current  expenses  of  the  Blua 
Hill  Observatory. 

To  the  Class  of  1899  for  their  gift  of  $1000, 
toward  their  "Twenty-fifth  Anniv^sary 
Fund." 

To  Mr.  John  S.  Ames  for  his  gift  of  $800, 
toward  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Wilson's 
journey  to  Korea,  on  behalf  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum. 

To  Messrs.  George  R.  Agaasis,  Rodolphe 
Agassis  and  William  Sturgis  Bigelow  for  their 
gifts  of  $250,  each  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop  lor  her  gift  of 
$600  to  the  Peabody  Museum  toward  tiie 
Arisona  exploration  fund. 

To  A.  B.  C.  for  the  additional  gift  of  $300, 
for  the  work  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriol- 
ogy. 

To  Mr.  A^  Lincoln  Filene  for  his  gift  of  $250, 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Dr.  Frederick  Adams  Woods  for  his  gift 
of  $100,  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  the  South  End  House  Association  for  the 
gift  of  $200,  toward  the  South  End  House 
Fellowships. 

To  Messrs.  Esra  H.  Baker,  Henry  W.  Cun- 
ningham, George  V.  Leverett,  Edward  P. 
Merritt,  Harold  Murdock,  Granville  H.  Nor- 
croBS  and  Andrew  McFarland  Davis  for  their 
gifts  of  $25  each  toward  the  expenses  of  bind- 
ing periodieals  for  the  Southwark  PubKe 
Library  in  London. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  for 
the  gift  of  $200,  toward  the  scholarahip  for  the 
year  1916-17. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Minnesota  for  the 
gift  of  $125.  toward  the  scholarship  for  the 
year  1916-17. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
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gift  of  $125,  toward  the  Bcholanhip  for  the 
year  1910-17. 

To  Mr.  Robert  W.  Sayles  for  his  gift  of 
$135.  and  to  Mr.  Richard  M.  Field  of  his  gift 
of  $11.20  for  the  purchase  of  a  photo-micro- 
graphic  outfit  for  the  Department  of  Geology. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $150, 
for  a  scholarship  or  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  College. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $100 
for  the  Henry  Weidemann  Locke  Scholarship. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  for  his  gift  of 
$100,  toward  the  fund  for  opening  the  Pea> 
body  Museum  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

To  Mr.  Henry  O.  Underwood  for  his  gift  of 
$100  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

To  Mrs.  William  Hooper  for  her  gift  of  $50. 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $10, 
to  be  added  to  a  certain  salary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology. 

Voted  to  make  the  f oDowing  -appoint- 
ments: 

For  the  teamd  half  of  lOte-l?:  Roewdl  Par- 
ker Angier,  Lecturer  on  Psychology. 

For  one  year  from  Sept,  i,  1917:  Aristides 
Evangelus  Phoutrides,  Inatrudor  in  Greek 
and  Latin;  Harold  Joseph  Laski,  IrulbruetoT 
in  History;  Leonard  Thompson  Troland,  In- 
structor in  Psychology;  Henry  Maurice  Sheffer 
and  Mortimer  Phillips  Mason,  Ledtwers  on 
Philosophy;  George  Sarton,  Lecturer  on  the 
History  of  Science;  Samuel  Eliot  Morison, 
Lecturer  on  History. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Henry 
Demarest  Lloyd  from  Assistant  in 
Syphilis  to  Assistant  in  Syphilology, 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  Edward  Caldwell  Moore  for 
the  second  half  oi  the  year  1916-17. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  Lincoln  Frederick  Schaub  for 
the  academic  year  1917-18. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  Oliver  Mitchell  Wentworth 
Sprague  for  the  academic  year  1917-18. 


OVERSEERS'  RECORDS. 

Stated  Meeting,  November  527, 1916. 
Held  in  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  at  2  p.m. 

The  following  twenty-four  members 
were  present:  Mr.  Meyer,  the  President 


of  the  Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President 
of  the  University;  Mr.  Adams,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University;  Messrs. 
Davis,  Elliott,  Endicott,  Felton,  Fish, 
Forbes,  Frothingham,  Herrick,  Higgin- 
son,  Hyde,  Lamont,  Marvin,  Palmer, 
Sexton,  Shattuck,  Slocum,  W.  R. 
Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer,  Thomas,  Wads- 
worth,  Wendell. 

The  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Oct.  9,  1916,  electing  Constant  Cor- 
dier,  Pnrfessor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics,  to  serve  from  Sept  1, 1916,  was 
taken  from  the  table,  and  the  Board 
voted  to  consent  to  this  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Oct.  30,  1916,  appointing 
Ernest  Edward  Tyzzer  a  member  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  for  the  year  191ft-17, 
in  place  of  Milton  Joseph  Rosenau,  re- 
signed; appointing  certain  persons  as 
members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
for  Special  Students  and  for  Univer- 
sity Extensbn  for  the  year  1916-17; 
and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to  said 
votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Nov.  13,  1916,  appointing 
certain  persons  as  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  the  Dental  School 
for  the  year  1916-17;  appointing  mem- 
bers of  the  Libraiy  Council  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1,  1916;  appointing  William 
Sturgis  Bigelow,  John  Templeman  Cool- 
idge  and  Robert  Bacon,  Trustees  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year  from 
January  1, 1917;  appointing  Paul  Joseph 
Sachs  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
for  five  years  from  Sept.  1917  (half 
time) ;  and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to 
said  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  November  27, 1916,  appoint- 
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ing  George  Burgess  Magrath  Instructor 
in  Legal  Medicine  for  three  years  from 
September  1,  1916,  and  the  Board  wOed 
to  consent  to  said  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented his  Annual  Report  for  the  aca- 
demic year  of  1915-16,  and  the  same  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  upon  the  reconmiendation  of  that 
Committee  it  was  accepted  by  the  Board 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Frothingham,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  communicated 
the  following  appointments:  Clifford 
Richardson  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Visit  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tories; Frank  B.  Bemis  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  University 
Library;  and  the  following  declinations: 
William  H.  P.  Faunce  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  Visit  the  Divinity  School; 
Charles  F.  Choate,  Jr.,  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  Visit  the  Observatory  and  the 
Department  of  Astronomy;  George  B. 
Leighton  from  the  Committee  to  Visit 
the  Chemical  Laboratories;  Alexander 
Cochrane  from  the  Committee  to  Visit 
the  University  Library;  and  the  Board 
voted  to  approve  said  appointments  and 
declinations. 

Mr.  Frothingham  presented  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the 
Department  of  Astronomy,  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  academic  year  of  1915-16,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  they  were  accepted  and 
■  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wendell,  and 
after  debate  thereon,  the  Board  voted, 
by  twelve  votes  in  the  affirmative  to  ten 
votes  in  the  negative,  that  the  general 
subject  of  a  course  or  courses  in  Aero- 
nautics, or  the  general  subject  of  Avia- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  President  and 
Fellows,  with  the  request  that  they 
consider  the  subject. 


Stated  Meeting,  Jantuury  8,  1917. 
Held  in  Univeraity  HaO,  Cambridce,  at  2  t.m. 

The  following  twenty-four  members 
were  present:  Mr.  Meyer,  the  President 
of  the  Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President 
of  the  University;  Mr.  Adams,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University;  Messrs. 
Boyden,  Delano,  Elliott,  Endicott,  Fel- 
ton,  Forbes,  Grant,  Hallowell,  Herrick, 
Higginson,  Lamont,  Marvin,  Morgan, 
Palmer,  Sexton.  Shattuck,  Slocum,  W. 
R.  Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer,  Wendell, 
Wistcr. 

The  votes  of  the  President  and  Fd- 
lows  of  Oct.  SO,  and  Nov.  S7,  1916, 
changing  the  title  of  Horace  David  Ar- 
nold from  Dean  to  Director  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  €i  Medicine;  appointing 
Alexander  Swanson  Begg  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  from  Sept 
1,  1916;  appointing  Charles  Morton 
Smith  Assistant  Professes  c^  Dermatol- 
ogy for  five  years  from  Sept.  1,  1917; 
referred  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
to  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Medical 
School,  were  taken  from  the  table,  and 
the  Board  voted  to  consent  to  said  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  January  8,  1917,  appointing 
Barrett  Wendell  Professor  (rf  English, 
Emeritus,  from  Sept.  1,  1917,  and  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  said  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University,  on 
behalf  of  the  President  and  Fellows, 
made  an  oral  report  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wendell,  adopted  at  the  Stated 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Nov.  27,  1916, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  Aviation, 
that  on  accoimt  of  the  various  ctmrses  of 
instruction  given  in  this  subject  at  the 
present  time  by  the  Massachusetts  Li- 
stitute  of  Technology,  which  are  open 
to  students  of  Harvard  University,  it 
was  inexpedient  to  establish  any  courses 
of  instruction  upon  the  subject  in 
Harvard  University. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Board  presented 
an  oral  report  in  relation  to  the  conduct- 
ing of  the  election  of  Overseers  on  next 
Commencement  Day,  together  with  a 
plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the  polling 
booths  and  ballot  boxes  in  Lower  Massa- 
chusetts Hall,  with  the  request  that  the 
approval  of  the  Board  be  given  thereto, 
and  that  the  President  and  Fellows  be 
requested  to  provide  a  new  and  ade- 
quate check  list  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  ballots  cast  at  said  election,  and 
after  debate  thereon  it  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Elections. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wister,  the 
Board  voted  that  a  Committee  of  not  less 
than  five  ladies,  whose  function  shall  be 
to  visit  separately  or  as  a  whole,  accord- 
ing to  their  convenience,  the  kitchens 
and  dining-rooms  of  all  the  College  Com- 
mons during  each  month  of  the  college 
year,  at  hours  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
to  write  their  comments  or  suggestions 
informally  to  the  Executive  Committee 
(^  the  Overseers,  to  be  informally  re- 
ported to  this  Board  at  its  meetings,  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board, 
as  soon  in  the  present  year  as  he  sees  fit, 
and  thereafter  at  the  beginning  of  each 
college  year. 

PROFESSIONAL  ADDRESS 
IN  APPLETON  CHAPEL. 

It  has  been  the  custom  during  the  last 
two  years  to  give  up  one  week  of  daily 
morning  prayers  in  Appleton  Chapel  to 
discussions  by  laymen  who  are  leadei;^ 
in  their  several  professions  of  the  conr 
nection  between  their  professions  and 
the  religious  life.  The  following  address 
by  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck,  '68,  is  printed 
as  an  example  of  the  short,  but  helpful 
and  often  inspiring,  talks  which  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear.  The  ad- 
dress was  made  on  October  4,  1016. 


One  reason  that  I  am  privilegsd  to 
speak  a  few  words  —  I  wish  that  I  could 
make  them  winged  —  this  morning, 
upon  medicine  and  its  relation  to  the 
religious  sides  of  life,  is,  doubtless,  that 
I,  a  physician,  am  the  great-grandson, 
grandson,  son,  and  father  of  physicians, 
and  am  thus  supposed  to  have  some 
small  right  to  speak  of  our  great  pro- 
fession. 

I  say  the  religious  sides  of  life,  and  yet, 
of  the  many  sides  of  life,  is  there  a  single 
one  which  is  not  at  least  touched  by  reli- 
gion in  a  broad  sense  (^  the  word?  In  so 
far  as  any  man  performs  his  task  as  well 
as  he  can,  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his 
Jbul,  be  his  task  what  it  may,  does  not 
religion  enter  his  life?  The  more  that 
task  promotes  human  welfare,  the  less 
self-interest  has  to  do  with  it,  the  deeper 
does  religion  permeate  tt — at  least  so  it 
seems  to  me. 

In  the  S7th  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
a  book  which  has  been  termed  "  the  sanc- 
tification  of  common  sense,"'  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  says:  "Honour  the  Physi- 
cian according  to  thy  need  of  him,  with 
the  honour  due  unto  him."  Again, 
"Give  place  to  the  Physician,  for  verily 
the  Lord  hath  created  him,  and  let  him 
not  go  from  thee,  for  thou  hast  need  of 
him." 

Does  the  Bible  place  any  other  secular 
calling  on  so  high  a  plane?  Surely  not 
the  profession  of  law.  As  for  business,  I 
quote  our  author  again:  "A  nail  will 
stick  between  the  joining  of  stones  and 
sin  will  thrust  in  between  buying  and 
seUing." 

How  many  of  the  miracles  of  Christ 
were  miracles  of  healing!  The  Son  ol 
Sirach  not  only  enjoins  us  to  honor  the 
physician,  but  gives  a  specific  reason  for 
so  doing,  —  "  for  thou  hast  need  of  him." 
This  need  is  practically  universal.  Who 
escapes  it  from  birtb  to  death?  What 
greater  eartbly  need  has  man  than  men- 
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tal  and  bodily  health?  That  there  are 
those  who  can  rise  superior  to  all  infirmi- 
ties of  the  flesh  and  external  burdens 
does  not  vitiate  the  premise.  The  physi- 
cian has  abundant  opportunity  to  build 
up  and  strengthen  the  character  and  the 
spirit  of  man.  To  this  opportunity  he  is 
daily  becoming  more  alive»  and  here  I 
must,  in  passing,  pay  a  grateful  tribute 
to  the  reverse  current.  The  physician  so 
often  receives  from  his  patients  lessons 
in  constancy,  courage,  and  other  mani- 
festations of  the  higher  life. 

The  minute  a  man  is  sick  medical  help 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  whether  from 
the  physician  in  his  private  capacity,  or 
as  a  member  of  a  hospital  or  relief  oi> 
ganization,  matters  not  here  and  now; 
nor  does  it  matter  here  and  now  that  the 
sick  man  too  often  does  not  avail  him- 
self, or  avails  himself  too  late,  of  thb 
very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 
The  salient  fact  is  that  the  help  is  at 
hand,  to  be  had  without  money  and 
without  price,  if  need  be,  though  it  may 
be  beyond  price. 

Medicine  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
service.  And  is  not  service  without 
thought  of  reward  an  outgrowiii,  if  not 
a  vital  element,  of  religion?  The  Bud- 
dhist priest,  when  asked,  "  What  is  the 
essence  of  Buddhism?"  —  replied,  "Do- 
ing good  to  others."  Many  a  doctor  has 
contracted  mortal  disease  in  the  effort 
to  save  life.  **  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends." 

Remember  that  it  is  a  law  of  medicine 
that  no  member  of  the  profession  shall 
either  reserve  to  himself  or  patent  any 
discovery  he  may  make  bearing  on  dis- 
ease, its  prevention  or  treatment.  Every 
advance  goes  today  around  the  world  by 
electricity,  and  soon  is  available  in  dark- 
est Africa,  slumberous  Asia,  and  in  the 
isles  of  the  ocean,  available  almost 
equally  to  the  poor  in  his  hovel  and  the 


king  in  his  palace.  Did  time  and  place 
permit,  I  could  thrill  you  with  many 
illustrations  di  the  beneficence  c^  medi- 
cine. 

^y  friends,  may  not  medicine  justly 
be  called  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord? 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

Bertha  M.  Boodt,  R.  *99,  Dean, 

On  Monday,  December  11,  the  honor 
list  of  the  candidates  for  admission  who 
did  particularly  well  in  their  entrance 
examinations  was  read  in  chapel.  This 
year  the  list  was  not  divided  in  two 
parts,  a  first  group  and  a  second  group, 
as  was  the  case  last  year,  but  instead 
there  was  simply  one  list  of  those  who  in 
their  entrance  records  attained  an  aver- 
age grade  of  work  with  honorable  men- 
tion. There  are  seven  students  on  the 
list  —  one  who  passed  her  examinations 
by  the  old  plan,  and  six  who  came  in 
under  the  new.  The  announcement  of 
first  and  second  group  scholars  was  not 
made  until  January  8.  In  that  fist  i^>- 
pear  ten  first  group  scholars  as  against 
fourteen  in  the  list  last  year,  and  thirty- 
eight  second  group  scholars  as  against 
thirty-seven  of  a  year  ago.  The  propor- 
tions as  far  as  Senior,  Junior,  and 
Sophomore  classes  are  concerned  have 
changed  fairly  little.  The  records  of  the 
Class  of  1917  and  of  the  Class  of  1918  as 
compared  with  their  records  last  year 
show  many  interesting  changes.  Certain 
people  in  the  first  group  have  dropped 
absolutely  out  —  not  even  appearing  in 
the  second  group  —  and  in  another  case 
a  person  who  did  not  appear  in  last 
year's  list  at  all  has  won  her  way  up  into 
the  first  group.  Jean  Birdsall  of  the 
Class  of  1917,  one  dt  the  present  first 
group  scholars  who  was  also  a  first  group 
scholar  a  year  ago,  has  been  elected  the 
undergraduate  secretary  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 
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The  interests  of  the  students  that 
seem  to  be  in  the  ascendant  just  now  are 
shown  in  certain  new  clubs.  The  Poetry 
Club,  for  instance,  is  beginning  to  be 
felt,  and  notices  in  the  publications  of 
many  colleges  show  that  this  movement 
is  rather  far-reaching  at  present  in  the 
general  college  world.  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate  about  the  reason. 

On  the  musical  side  there  is  great  lik-  . 
ing  for  the  training  t^at  is  going  on  for 
Dr.  Davison's  Lowell  Institute  lectures, 
and  in  the  work  that  the  Choral  Society 
is  doing  for  the  possible  singing  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  spring.  Peo- 
ple are  willing  to  come  to  rehearsals. 
They  have  enough  interest  apparently 
to  cany  them  over  many  obstacles.  The 
same  thing  seems  to  be  shown  in  the 
community  choruses  outside  of  coUege. 
Mr.  Gideon  spoke  before  the  Mendrah 
Society  in  November,  and  although  he 
spoke  on  folk  songs,  he  told  also  of  the 
rising  interest  among  people  in  general 
in  this  singing  together.  At  Christmas 
time  the  Choral  Society  girls  joined  as 
usual  with  the  Appleton  Chapel  choir  in 
singing  Christmas  carols,  and  the  girls 
on  the  Tuesday  afternoon  before  Christ- 
mas visited  various  houses  for  th^  sur- 
prise Christmas  songs.  Then  too,  for  the 
first  time  this  year  the  Council  made  a 
definite  appropriation  for  Whiting  Re- 
citals. The  CoUege  hopes  to  be  able  to 
have  two.  The  first  one  came  on  Wed- 
nesday, January  24,  in  John  Knowles 
Paine  Hall,  when  the  programme  was 
given  which  was  repeated  the  next  night 
for  the  Harvard  Whiting  Concert.  The 
second  concert  will  probably  come  some- 
time in  March. 

Another  side  of  student  life  is  the  war 
work,  including  many  different  kinds. 
There  have  been  collections  for  blind 
soldiers,  there  have  been  first-aid  classes, 
and  all  the  time  the  regular  work  in  the 
Bed  Cross  room  is  carried  on  qrstema- 


ttcally,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  two 
years.  Several  of  our  students  are  work- 
ing in  France  and  in  England,  or  have 
just  come  back  bringing  reports  of  a 
summer's  work  there.  Because  of  this 
interest  each  one  of  the  four  classes  de- 
cided to  adopt  a  French  orphan.  The 
amount  necessary  for  supporting  the 
little  boy  or  girl  for  one  year  was  raised 
by  the  class,  and  in  some  cases  the  plan- 
ning for  the  Christmas  for  these  adopted 
orphans  was  a  very  important  part  of  the 
girls'  Christmas  preparations. 

The  Civics  Club  bulletin  board  in  its 
aliveness  has  shown  another  side  of  the 
College's  development.  There  has  been 
an  exhibit  during  the  last  few  weeks  la- 
belled Pan  America,  with  maps  showing 
the  different  South  American  republics, 
and  with  short  written  descriptions  giv- 
ing facts  about  each  one.  This  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  new  interest  in 
Latin  American  History,  and  of  the 
growth  of  Spanish  classes  in  the  CoUege. 
The  Civics  Club  bulletin  board  is  also 
filled  with  the  topics  that  the  Current 
Events  classes  in  College  are  working 
out,  and  that  the  people  who  are  begin- 
ning to  have  interest  in  debating  may 
find  helpful.  In  some  departments  there 
have  been  smaU  groups  of  girls  meeting 
together  to  discuss  their  work,  not  as  a 
dub  but  as  a  group  of  interested  people. 

The  Conferences  of  the  Bureau  of 
Occupations  too  have  shown  certain 
trends  of  College  feeling.  At  the  meeting 
where  Mrs.^  Prince,  the  director  of  the 
School  for  Salesmanship,  spoke,  there 
was,  beside  the  general  interest  in  a 
comparatively  new  profession,  a  personal 
interest,  since  several  of  our  well-known 
graduates  have  gone  into  department 
store  work.  Mrs.  Prince  in  her  taUc  made 
the  girls  realize  this  by  telling  not  only 
what  the  individual  Radcliffe  women 
who  had  come  under  her  charge  were 
then  doing,  but  by  connecting  that  work 
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with  the  courses  Uuit  they  had  taken  as 
undergraduates.  The  meeting  where 
Miss  George,  the  Metropolitan  Student 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  Boston, 
and  Miss  Hutchins,  the  principal  of  an 
Episcopal  boarding-school  for  Chinese 
girls,  spoke,  showed  another  interesting 
thing.  Several  years  ago  they  would 
both  have  spoken  under  the  auspices  of 
some  religious  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege. To  have  their  addresses  turned 
over  into  a  particular  field  of  work  for 
college  women  is  a  very  significant 
change. 

Student  Government,  although  it  has 
not  done  in  the  last  few  weeks  anything 
that  stands  out  conspicuously,  has  really 
done  in  an  inconspicuous  way  a  thing 
that  is  of  greater  value  to  the  College 
than  many  things  that  have  made  a 
finer  show.  Thb  thing  is  in  the  matter  of 
handling  lateness.  Lateness  last  year 
caused  us  much  trouble.  This  year, 
through  very  uncomplicated  inventions. 
Student  Government  has  managed  to 
create  quite  a  public  spirit  against  being 
late  to  classes.  I  have  had  no  complaint 
from  instructors  about  the  matter,  and  a 
year  ago  I  had  many.  Student  Govern- 
ment has  also  adapted  to  our  use  a  char- 
ter system  for  college  clubs,  in  order  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  too  much  dead  wood 
as  far  as  clubs  are  concerned.  Of  course 
in  the  case  of  old  and  established  clubs 
the  charter  system  will  make  practically 
no  difference,  but  with  new  clubs  just 
starting  it  will  be  a  safeguard  against 
organizing  something  that  is  not  worth 
the  bother  of  organizing. 

Of  the  plays  that  have  been  given 
three  have  been  written  by  Radcliffe 
students.  Doris  Halman,  '16,  wrote 
Will  o'  the  Wisp,  which  the  47  Workshop 
gave  in  December,  and  Katharine  Clug- 
ston,  a  graduate  student,  wrote  The 
ColoneVs  Comeuppence,  which  was  given 
the  same  night.    Margaret  Wright,  a 


student  in  Professor's  Baker's  English 
47a,  wrote  The  Misnon  of  the  Dammed, 
which  the  EUirvard  Dramatic  Club  gave. 
For  the  Christmas  Idler  the  girls  chose  a 
play  written  by  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
body  Marks,  who  was  a  student  at  Rad- 
cliffe College  in  1894-96.  It  brought 
special  interest  to  the  Christmas  Idler, 
which,  combined  with  the  Christmas 
Supper  and  the  carc^  in  the  living-room, 
has  been  for  the  Ifst  three  years  one  of 
the  things  that  we  have  liked  best  here 
in  the  College.  Mrs.  Marks  herself  came 
to  see  the  play,  bringing  with  her  the 
English  poet,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  who  was 
visiting  in  Boston  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Fitch  is  coming  to  us  for  morning 
prayers  for  the  last  half-year  to  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  Ropes,  who  is  exchange  pro- 
fessor in  the  West.  Several  interesting 
changes  have  been  tried  by  the  girk  in 
charge  of  morning  prayers  and  in  charge 
of  the  Sunday  evening  services.  For  in- 
stance, the  choir  has  been  scattered 
through  the  morning  prayer  audience,  to 
see  if  the  singing  cannot  be  improved  in 
that  way,  and  the  Sunday  night  meet- 
ings, which  have  always  been  held  at 
Barnard  Hall,  are  now  being  held  in  turn 
at  each  one  of  the  halls,  twice  in  succes- 
sion at  each  hall,  to  save,  as  the  com- 
mittee explains,  the  constant  moving  of 
hymn  books. 

The  College  has  received  a  present 
from  Miss  Elizabeth  Bartol  that  has 
brought  pleasure  to  the  College  as  a 
whole,  and  very  specially  to  the  girls  at 
Whitman  Hall.  It  is  one  of  Mrs.  Whit- 
man's bestp-known  paintings,  called  The 
Hay  Boat,  and  it  is  to  hang  in  the  living 
room  of  Whitman  Hall,  opposite  Mrs. 
Whitman's  own  portrait.  Additional 
gifts  have  been  received  for  the  fence 
and  gates  which  are  eventually  to  sur- 
round the  Radcliffe  yard.  This  has  en- 
abled the  committee  to  have  built  the 
first  section  of  the  wall  in  front  of  Fay 
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House,  having  in  it  the  two  gates,  one 
set  up  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  by  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  the 
other  given  to  the  College  by  Mrs.  John 
L.  Gardner  in  nonor  of  Miss  Irwin.  The 
brickwork  is  already  done,  but  the  iron 
for  the  gates  and  the  slate  tablets  have 
not  yet  been  put  in  place.  It  is  hard  to 
get  the  effect  from  so  small  a  section  of 
wall,  and  yet  it  does  show  what  a  fitting 
means  €i  enclosure  the  wall  as  planned 
is  going  to  make  for  our  buildings,  when 
the  growth  of  this  part  of  Cambridge, 
which  has  already  started,  will  make  us 
feel,  even  more  than  we  do  now,  like  a 
college  in  the  centre  of  a  city. 

The  College  has  been  interested  in 
helping  in  a  scheme  to  make  the  living 
accommodations  better  for  women  stu- 
dents in  the  American  School  for  Classi- 
cal Students  in  Athens,  a  matter  which 
has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  prob- 
lem. The  land  directly  opposite  from  the 
School  came  into  the  market,  and  the 
different  women's  colleges  were  asked  to 
raise  a  share  of  the  purchase  price.  Rad- 
diffe  College,  through  the  generosity  of 
her  friends  and  through  a  direct  appro- 
priation by  the  Council,  was  able  to  send 
its  share  to  Mr.  Allen  Curtis,  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Schoolf  before  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

With  the  beginning  of  some  new  half- 
courses  in  the  second  half-year  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  changing  in  concen- 
tration and  distribution,  but  the  Adviser 
on  College  Studies  reports  that  this  is 
carried  on  with  much  greater  carefulness 
and  much  greater  accuracy  than  has 
ever  been  the  case  before.  The  students 
seem  to  need  less  guidance  each  year. 

The  Radcliffe  Clubs  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  very  good  in  keeping 
the  Office  informed  about  their  members, 
and  about  the  meetings  of  the  club,  and 
most  interesting  letters  and  reports  are 
sent  back  to  Cambridge,  telling  what 


Radcliffe  women  are  doing.  The  New 
York  Club  luncheon  was  held  in  .New 
York  on  January  13.  The  luncheon  was 
a  hirge  one,  and  brought  together  not 
only  members  of  the  New  York  Club  it- 
self but  Radcliffe  graduates  from  other 
places  as  weU.  Beside  President  Briggs, 
who  spoke  on  "Some  Great  Names  that 
have  Linked  Radcliffe  and  Harvard,*' 
and  Miss  Boody,  who  gave  a  report  of 
College  happenings,  the  speakers  were 
Mr.  Henry  Bruere,  whose  subject  was 
''Are  American  Women  Meeting  their 
Opportunities?"  and  Mr.  Walter Prich- 
ard  Eaton,  who  spoke  on  "The  Drama 
after  Baker." 

STUDENT  UFE. 

RUBBELL  ThUBSTON  FrT,    '17. 

The  election,  in  December,  of  perma* 
nent  officers  for  the  Class  of  191.7  showed 
an  unusually  active  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Class  as  a  whole.  One  unfortunate 
aspect  of  the  elections,  however,  was  the 
division  of  the  Class  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  an  independent  faction 
which  nominated  and  attempted  to 
pamphleteer  and  electioneer  into  office 
a  ticket  entirely  unrepresentative  of  the 
Class.  This  attack  upon  the  regular 
methods  oi  election  was  met  by  a  coun- 
ter-attack of  humorous  fliers  and  a  co- 
alescence of  the  other  members  of  the 
Class,  so  that  there  was  a  little  unpleas- 
ant feeling  when  the  polls  were  opened, 
which  has  not  entirely  died  out,  even 
yet,  in  some  quarters.  The  flare  was  one 
of  the  regularly  recurring  "protests" 
against  the  dominance  of  the  club  men 
in  class  politics,  and  as  usual  failed  to 
accomplish  any  of  the  reforms  which 
its  instigators  deemed  necessary.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  were 
cast  in  the  first  elections,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  seven  at  the  committee  elec- 
tions, a  record-breaking  percentage  of 
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the  Cla89  going  to  the  polls.  TfaeoflScen 
chosen  are: 

First  Marthal:  Richard  Harte,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Baseball  team,  1915, 
1916;  football  team,  1915-16;  tennis 
team,  1914-15-16;  hockey  squad,  1914- 
15;  Porcellian,  S.K,  Phoonix,  Signet, 
Hasty  Pudding,  D.K.E.,  Institute  of 
1770;  president  of  Sophomore  Class; 
Student  Council,  1915-16;  Union  com- 
mittee, 1915-16,  1916-17;  Varsity  Club. 

Second  Marshal:  Charles  Allerton 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  of  Boston:  Varsity  foot- 
ball team,  1914-15-16;  riSe  team,  1915- 
16;  Harvard  College  Scholarship,  1915- 
16;  A.D.,  S.K.,  Phoenix,  D.K.E.,  Insti- 
tute of  1770,  Hasty  Pudding,  Stylus; 
Student  Council,  1915-16,  1916-17; 
Republican  Club;  Union  committee, 
1915-16,  1916-17;  Phillips  Brooks 
House  Association;  president  c^  S.K. 
Club,  1916;  president  of  Phoenix  Club, 
1916;  president  of  Phillips  Brooks 
House  Association,  1916;  vice-presi- 
dent of  Hasty  Pudding  Club;  president 
of  Student  Council,  1916-17;  president 
of  Junior  Class;  vice-president  of  Repub- 
lican Club.  1916-17;  Varsity  Club. 

Third  Marshal:  Edward  Augustus 
Teschner,  ci  Lawrence:  Freshman  relay 
and  track  teams;  captain  of  Freshman 
relay  and  track  teams;  University  relay 
team,  1915-16-17;  University  track 
team,  1915-1^17;  captain  of  Univer- 
sity track  team,  1917;  Institute  of  1770, 
D.K.E.,  Pi  EU;  Student  Council,  1913- 
14,  1916-17;  Varsity  Club. 

Treasurer:  Norman  Elwell  Burbidge, 
of  Spokane,  Wash.:  Manager  of  Fresh- 
man football  team;  manager  of  Univer^ 
sity  football  team,  1916;  Student  Coun- 
cil, 1915-16,  1916-17;  athletic  commit- 
tee. Student  Council,  1916-17;  chair- 
man of  Freshman  dinner  committee; 
Sophomore  dinner  committee;  Junior 
dance  committee;  head  usher.  Class  Day, 
1916;   treasurer  of  Senior  Class;  Fox 


Club,  Phoenix,  Western,  Varsity,  Hasty 
Pudding,  Institute  of  1770.  D.K.E.; 
president  of  Phoenix  Club,  1917;  vice- 
president  of  Western  Club,  1917. 

Secretary:  Edward  Alleft  Whitney,  of 
AugusU,  Me. :  Institute  oi  1770,  D.K.E^ 
Iroquois,  Phoenix,  Signet,  Stylus,  Hasty 
Pudding,  Republican,  Iota,  Pi  Eta, 
Speakers'  Club,  Dramatic  Club,  Cerde 
Fran^ais;  Crimson;  Student  Council, 
1915-16,  1916-17;  president  of  Crimson, 
1916-17;  managing  editor  of  Crimson, 
1916;  secretary-treasurer  of  Student 
Council,  191^17;  secretary  of  Signet 
Society,  1916;  vice-president  of  Speak- 
ers* Club,  1916-17;  Harvard  Regiment 

Class  Committee:  Robert  Baldwin,  of 
West  Newton:  Freshman  tennis  team; 
Freshman  hockey  team;  University 
hockey  team,  1915-16-17;  Institute  of 
1770,  S.K.,  Owl,  D.K.E.,  Signet,  Hasty 
Pudding,  Phoenix,  Stylus,  Varsity  Club; 
University  Register;  Harvard  Regiment; 
Freshman  finance  committee;  president 
of  Register,  191^17;  Student  Council, 
1914-15;  secretary-treasurer  of  Junior 
Class.  —  James  William  Davenport 
Seymour  of  New  York  City:  Second 
Boylston  Elocution  Prise.  1916;  John 
Harvard  Birthday  Speaker,  1916;  Fresh- 
man swimming  team;  University  swim- 
ming team,  1915-16;  Pi  Eta,  Institute  of 
1770.  D.K.E.,  Dramatic  Club.  Stylus, 
Signet,  Hasty  Pudding,  Memorial  So- 
ciety, Speakers*  Club;  Lampoon;  Sopho- 
more vaudeville  conmiittee;  Junior  din- 
ner committee;  Student  Council,  1916- 
17;  chairman  of  date-book  committee  of 
Student  Council;  chairman  of  Senior 
nominating  committee;  president  of  Pi 
Eta  Society,  1916;  president  of.  Drama- 
tic Club,  1916;  executive  committee,  47 
Workshop,  1916-17. 

Class  Day  Committee:  Harrie  Holland 
Dadmun,  of  Arlington,  chairman:  Uni- 
versity football  team,  1915-16;  captain 
of  University  football  team,  1916;  Phoe- 
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nix.  Institute  of  1770,  D.K.E..  Hasty 
Pudding,  Musical  Club,  Appleton  Chapel 
Choir.  1916-17.  University  Glee  Club. 
Varsity  Club;  Student  Council,  1916-17. 
—  George  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Andover: 
Freshman  baseball  team;  captain  of 
Freshman  baseball  team;  sub-chairman 
of  Freshman  finance  committee;  Junior 
dinner  committee;  University  basebaH 
team,  1916-16-17;  captain  of  Univer- 
sity baseball  team,  1917;  University 
hockey  squad,  1916-17;  Student  Coun- 
cil, 1916-17;  athletic  committee  of  Stu- 
dent Council,  1916-17;  executive  com- 
mittee of  Student  Council,  1916-17; 
Noble  School  Club,  Varsity  Club,  Me- 
morial Society,  Speakers'  Club,  Hasty 
Pudding,  Institute  of  1770,  D.K.E.  Owl. 
Phoenix,  Signet,  Stylus.  —  George  Col- 
ket  Caner,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Har- 
vard College  Scholarship,  1914;  Univer- 
sity tennis  team,  1915-16;  Freshman 
football  team;  University  football  team, 
1916;  S.K.,  Hasty  Pudding,  Stylus, 
D.K.E.,  Institute  of  1770,  Porcellian.  — 
Jose  Calderon  Harris,  of  Brookline: 
Freshman  football  team;  Freshman 
hockey  team;  Sophomore  finance  com- 
mittee; Junior  entertainment  commit- 
tee; Pierian  Sodality,  1913-14;  Student 
Council.  1913-14,  1916-17;  University 
football  team,  1915-16;  Country  Day 
School  Club,  Hasty  Pudding,  Institute 
of  1770,  D.K.E.,  Owl,  Phcenix,  S.K., 
Varsity  Club;  chairman  of  reception 
committee  of  Student  Council,  1916-17. 
—  William  Henry  Meeker,  of  New  York 
City:  Crimson;  Advocate;  Student  Coun- 
cil, 1916-17;  Hy  Club,  Iroquois,  Signet. 
Stylus.  Hasty  Pudding,  Institute  of 
1770.  D.K.E,,  Dramatic  Club,  Speak- 
ers* Club;  Sophomore  play  committee; 
Junior  dinner  committee;  chairman  of 
Junior  dance  committee;  corporal  in 
Harvard  Regiment;  Harvard  Flying 
Corps;  assistant  managing  editor  of 
Crinuon^  1915-16;  managing  edited  of 


Crimson,  1916-17;  president  of  Crimson, 
1917;  president  of  Signet  Society.  1915- 
16;  secretary  of  Stylus  Club.  1914-15.  — 
John  Edward  Parsons  Morgan,  of  New 
York  City:  Freshman  football  team; 
captain  of  Freshman  hockey  team;  Uni- 
versity hockey  team.  1915-16-17;  cap- 
tain of  University  hockey  team,  1916- 
17;  S.K.,  D.K.E.,  Institute  of  1770. 
Hasty  Pudding.  Varsity  Club.  A.D.; 
election  committee.  D.K.E.,  1916;  chair- 
man of  admission  committee.  Hasty 
Pudding  Club,  1917.  — Walter  Irving 
Tibbetts.  of  Dorchester:  Price  Greenleaf 
Scholarship,  1913;  club  crews;  Junior 
Class  crew,  1916;  D.U.,  Hasty  Pudding, 
Speakers'  Club,  Worcester  Academy 
Club.  Memorial  Society,  Phillips  Brooks 
House  Association;  Harvard  Regiment; 
treasurer  of  D.U.Club,  1916-17;  social 
service  secretary  Phillips  Brooks  House 
Association,  1916-17;  treasurer  of  Class 
Day  Committee;  vice-president  of  Wor- 
cester Academy  Club,  1913-16;  presi- 
dent of  Worcester  Academy  Club,  1916- 
17. 

Photograph  Committee:  Herbert  Bart- 
lett  Courteen,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  chair- 
man: chairman  of  advertising  depart- 
ment of  Freshman  Red  Book;  Senior  dor- 
mitory committee;  Lampoon;  treasurer 
of  Lampoon,  1916-17;  Milton  Academy 
Club,  Delphic  Club,  Hasty  Pudding, 
Institute  of  1770,  D.K.E.,  O.K.,  Signet,, 
Stylus.  —  Graham  Burt  Blaine,  Jr.,  of 
Taunton:  Freshman  Glee  Club;  Fresh- 
man track  squad;  Junior  dance  commit- 
tee; Student  Council,  1916-17;  chair- 
man of  Student  Council  committee  on 
military  affairs,  1916-17;  Crimson;  edi- 
torial chairman  of  Crimson,  1916-17; 
Advocate;  president  of  Republican  Club. 
1916-17;  entertainment  committee  of 
Phillips  Brooks  House  Association, 
1916-17;  St.  George's  Club;  Speakers' 
Club;  Executive  committee  of  Speak- 
ers' Club,  1916-17;  governing  board  of 
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Harvard  Union,  1916-17;  Fly  Club. 
Hasty  Pudding,  Institute  of  1770, 
D.K.E.,  Iroquois  Qub,  Signet,  Stylus.  — 
Robert  Nathan  Cram,  of  Kennebunk, 
Me.:  Freshman  Banjo  Club,  Freshman 
Mandolin  Club;  University  Instrumen- 
tal Clubs.  1915-16-17;  Student  Council, 
1916-17;  Advocate:  president  of  AdvO' 
eaU,  1916-17;  Memorial  Society;  secre- 
tary of  Memorial  Society,  1916-17; 
Speakers'  Club,  Alpha  Phi  Sigma,  Has- 
ty Pudding,  Signet. 

Orator :  Allan  Grant  Paine,  of  Spokane, 
Wash.:  Wendell  Phillips  Memorial 
Scholarship,  1916-17;  Speakers'  Club, 
Western  Club,  Freshman  Debating  So- 
ciety, University  Debating  Council; 
Freshman  debating  team;  University 
debating  team,  1915-16;  Coolidge  Prize, 
1916;  secretary  of  Speakers'  Club,  1916; 
secretary  of  Debating  Council,  1915-16; 
president  of  Debating  Council,  1916-17. 

Ivy  Orator:  Hunt  Wentworth,  of 
Chicago,  Dl.:  Freshman  football  squad; 
University  second  football  squad,  1914; 
Freshman  swimming  team;  University 
swimming  team,  1915-16-17;  captain 
of  University  swinmiing  team,  1916-17; 
Freshman  entertainment  committee; 
Senior  dormitory  committee;  Gymna- 
sium conmiittee;  Student  Council,  1916- 
17;  Lampoon:  Chicago  Club,  Exeter 
Club,  Institute  of  1770,  D.K.E.,  Signet, 
Hasty  Pudding,  Fox  Club;  president  of 
Lampoon,  1916;  president  of  Fox  Club, 
1916-17. 

Odist:  John  Daniel  Parson,  of  Cam- 
bridge: Second  Group  Scholar,  1914-15; 
Fly  Club,  Iroquois  Club,  Institute  of 
1770.  D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pudding.  Memo- 
rial Society;  Advocate:  Phillips  Brooks 
House  Cabinet,  1916-17;  librarian  of 
Phillips  Brooks  House  Association, 
1916-17. 

Ckorister:  Roland  Miller  Cook,  of 
Worcester:  Freshman  Glee  Club;  assis- 
tant  manager   of    Freshman    Musical 


Clubs;  University  Glee  Club,  1914-15- 
16-17;  leader  of  University  Glee  Club. 
1916-17;  Appleton  Chapel  Choir,  1916- 
17;  Junior  entertainment  committee; 
Musical  Club,  D.U.,  Hasty  Pudding. 
Institute  of  1770,  D.K.E. 

Poet :  Westmore  Willcox,  Jr.,  d  Nor- 
folk, Va.:  Freshman  track  team;  Fresh- 
man football  team;  Freshman  baseball 
team;  University  track  team,  1915-16- 
17;  University  baseball  team,  1915;  Uni- 
versity football  team,  1916;  Institute  of 
1770,  D.K.E.,  S.K.,  A.D.,  Signet,  Var- 
sity Club,  Union,  Speakers'  Club,  Haa- 
ty  Pudding;  Student  Council,  1914-15- 
16;  Advocate:  PhiUips  Brooks  House 
Association;  Harvard  Regiment;  exec- 
utive committee  of  Varsity  Club,  1916- 
17;  library  committee  of  Union,  1916- 
17;  chairman  (^  social  service  conmiit- 
tee of  Phillips  Brooks  House  Associa- 
tion, 1915-16-17;  secretary-treasurer  ol 
Freshman  Class;  chairman  of  Freshman 
finance  conmiittee. 

The  Senior  nominating  committee 
was  composed  of  the  following:  J.  W. 
D.  Seymour,  ol  New  York  City,  chair- 
man; R.  N.  Cram,  of  Kennebunk.  Me.; 
L.  B.  Day,  of  Boston;  J.  K.  Hoyt,  Jr., 
of  New  York  City;  W.  S.  Mack,  Jr.. 
(rf  New  York  City. 

The  following  Juniors  were  appointed 
members  of  the  committee  which  had 
charge  of  Senior  dormitory  arrange- 
ments for  the  Class  of  1918:  H.  Robb,  of 
Buriington,  NJ.,  chairman;  P.  K.  Ellis, 
of  Cambridge;  A.  Gardner,  of  Garden 
City,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  F,  W.  Knauth,  of  New 
York  City;  W.  Moore,  of  Gloucester; 
L..  K.  Moorehead,  of  Andover;  T.  R. 
Morse,  of  Falmouth;  C.  P.  Reynolds,  of 
ReadviUe;  G.  R.  Walker,  of  Brookline; 
A.  D.  Weld,  of  Boston.  Nearly  400  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  have  applied  for  and 
been  assigned  rooms  in  the  Yard,  the 
Committee  finding  it  necessary  to  use 
some  rooms  in  Weld  in  order  to  accom- 
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modate  this  unusually  large  number  of 
applicants. 

E.  F.  Henderson,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Monad- 
nodk,  N.H.,  J.  Lavalle,  *19,  of  Boston, 
M.  T.  MacDonald,  '18,  of  Worcester, 
and  A.  Putnam,  '18,  of  Philadelpfaia, 
Pa.,  were  added  to  the  committee  which 
had  charge  of  the  very  successful  Junior 
Prom  held  in  the  Union  on  Feb.  19. 

F.  H.  Stephens,  '18,  of  Dorchester, 
and  G.  Dunton,  '18,  of  Allston,  have 
been  appointed  leaders  of  the  Univer- 
sity Mandolin  and  Banjo  Clubs,  respec- 
tively. 

E.  A.  HiU,  '19,  of  BronxviUe,  N.Y., 
has  been  appointed  second  assistant 
manager  of  the  University  Musical 
Qubs. 

G.  D.  Leighton,  '19,  of  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  represented  Phillips  Brooks  House 
at  the  10th  annual  gathering  of  the 
"Corda  Fratres  Association  of  Cosmo- 
politan Clubs,"  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Yale  Cosmopolitan  Club  at  New 
Haven  from  Dec.  27  to  29. 

C.  P.  Reynolds,  '18,  was  sent  by  the 
Phillips  Brooks  House  Association  as 
the  University's  representative  to*  the 
Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Convention 
held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  from  Dec.  28 
to  SI. 

The  committees  which  will  take  charge 
of  the  year's  activities  for  the  Sophomore 
Class  have  been  appointed  as  follows. 
The  chairman  and  sub-chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  were  appointed  from 
the  committee  by  competition:  — 

EniertainmerU  Committee:  G.  A.  Brown- 
eU,  of  New  York  City,  chairman;  C.  C. 
Bassett,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  E.  L. 
BurriU.  Jr.,  of  New  York  City;  R.  T. 
Bushnell  of  Andover;  J.  W.  Cummings, 
of  Fall  River;  G.  D.  Flynn,  Jr.,  of  Fall 
River;  F.  W.  Hatch,  iA  West  Medford; 
G.  D.  Leighton,  of  Tunkhannock,  Pa.; 
E.  E.  Lucas,  of  Sound  Beach,  Conn.; 
E.  D.  Morse,  of  Brookline;  R.  E.  Straw- 


bridge,  Jr.^  of  Bym  Mawr,  Pa.;  O.  M. 
Watkins,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Dinner 
Committee:  R.  S.  Emmett,  of  South 
Salem,  N.Y.,  chairman:  E.  S.  Brewer,  of 
Milton;  S.  Bumham,  of  Gloucester;  H. 
B.  Craig,  of  Boston;  O.  F.  Flynn,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  J.  B.  Hopkins, 
of  Wellesley  Hills;  J.  L.  Merrill,  of  Man- 
chester; C.  R.  Richards,  Jr.,  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.;  E.  S.  Sherman,  of  Rye, 
N.Y.;  F.  M.  Trainer,  of  Brookline;  F. 

B.  Whitman,  of  Cambridge;  G.  R. 
Young,  iA  Great  Falls,  Montreal.  Ft- 
nance  Committee :  C.  W.  Cook,  of  Wor- 
cester, chairman;  H.  Bridgman,  of  Sa- 
lem, sub-chairman;  W.  M.  Akin,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  G.  C.  Barclay,  of  New  York 
City;  P.  H.  Currier,  of  Wellesley.  Hilb; 
S.  R.  Dunham,  Jr.,  of  Allston;  P.  B. 
Elliott,  (rf  Dorchester;  F.  T.  Fisher,  of 
Chicago,  111.;  A.  W.  French,  of  West 
Newton;  R.  E.  Gross,  of  West  Newton; 
J.  H.  P.  Howard,  of  Chester,  N.S.;  W. 

C.  Hubbard,  of  Chicago.  111.;  R.  Little, 
of  Brookline;  F.  Parkman,  of  Boston;  H. 
P.  Perry,  of  Newton  Centre;  W.  H.  Pot- 
ter, Jr.,  of  Watertown;  H.  Rogers,  of 
Chestnut  Hill;  Q.  Roosevelt,  of  Oyster 
Bay,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  M.  A.  Shattuck,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.;  A.  F.  Tribble,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

The  following  officers  for  1917  were 
chosen  by  the  Crimson  at  their  mid- 
year punch  on  Jan.  12:  President,  W.  H. 
Meeker,  '17,  of  New  York  City;  manag- 
ing editOT,  D.  M.  Little,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Sa- 
lem; Secretary,  H.  Bridgman,  '19,  of 
Salem;  editorial  chairman,  G.  B.  Blaine, 
'17,  di  Taunton.  At  this  time  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected  to  the  board:  J.  T. 
Rogers,  '18,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  G.  L. 
Howe,  '18,  of  Bristol,  R.I.;  W.  H.  Allen, 
'18,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  the  editorial 
staff:  G.  C.  Barclay,  '19,  of  New  York 
City;  F.  H.  Fisher,  '19,  of  Hauppange, 
L.I.,  N.Y.;  F.  P.  Champ,  '19,  of  Logan, 
Utah,  to  the  news  staff:  and  W.  H.  Pot- 
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ter,  Jr.,  '19,  of  Watertown,  to  the  busi- 
ness  staff. 

The  Lampoon  board  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  1917:  President: 
R.  E.  Sherwood,  '18.  of  New  York  City; 
Ibis,  J.  Lavalle,  '18,  of  Boston;  treasurer, 
F.  B.  Todd,  '18,  of  Boston;  secretary, 
T.  G.  Wilder,  '19.  of  Cincinnati,  O.;  cir- 
ctdation-service  manager,  F.  T.  Fisher, 
'19,  of  Chicago,  HI.  The  following  have 
also  been  elected  to  the  paper:  G.  Dun- 
ton,  '18,  of  Allston,  M.  W.  Lee,  '19,  di 
New  York  City,  S.  M.  Rinehart,  Jr.,  '19, 
of  Sewickley,  Pa.,  H.  Rogers,  '19,  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  H.  K.  White,  Jr.,  '19,  of 
Milton,  R.  H.  J.  Powel,  '18,  of  Ardsley- 
on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  M.  A.  Hawkins,  '18, 
of  Chicago,  111.,  and  N.  R.  Cutler,  *19, 
of  Brookline,  to  the  editorial  board;  and 
F.  T.  Fisher,  '19,  of  Chicago,  111.,  R. 
Little,  '19,  of  Brookline,  W.  K.  McKit- 
trick,  '19,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  T.  G. 
Wilder,  '19,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  the 
business  board. 

The  IllustraUd  held  its  18th  annual 
dinner  at  the  Lenox  on  Jan.  20.  The 
guests  included  officers  of  other  Univer- 
sity publications  and  the  leaders  of  un- 
dergraduate activities.  R.  C.  Kelley, 
'17,  president,  acted  as  toastmaster*  and 
the  speakers  were  W.  H.  Meeker,  *17, 
president  of  the  Crimson;  Burton  Kline, 
'06,  magazine  editor  of  the  Transcript; 
W.  B.  Flint,  '08,  Leavitt  Parsons,  '10, 
and  Captain  C.  Cordier.  The  following 
new  editors  were  taken  on  at  that  time: 
News  editors:  £.  V.  French,  '18,  of  Cam- 
bridge; R.  Roelofs,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Cripple 
Creek.  Col.;  C.  P.  Fuller,  '19,  of  Mans- 
field. Business  editors:  W.  A.  Wood,  '19, 
of  Hudson,  N.Y.;  R.  Fiske,  Jr.,  '20,  of 
Needham;  R.  R.  Eisendrath,  '20,  of 
Chicago,  111.  Photographic  editors,  E. 
Richards,  Jr.,  '19,  of  Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y.; 
C.  F.  Zukoski,  Jr.,  '19,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
A.  Burroughs,  '20,  of  Flushing,  L.I., 
N.Y.;  H.  Spreckels,  '20,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


The  Monthly  has  dected  A.  K.  Mc< 
Comb,  *18,  of  Boston,  president  pro  tem- 
pore to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  resig- 
nation of  C.  G.  Paulding,  '18.  A.  D.  Eay, 
'18,  of  Nahant,  L.  A.  Perkins,  '18,  of 
Windsor,  Vt.,  have  been  elected  to  the 
literary  board.  G.  W.  Emery,  *19,  of 
Lexington,  to  the  board  of  editors  as 
advertbing  manager,  and  W.  H.  Cary, 
Jr.,  '20,  of  Cambridge,  to  the  business 
staff.  Owing  to  the  resignation  of  T. 
Nelson,  '18,  as  treasurer,  W^illiam  Burry, 
Jr.,  '18,  of  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  position. 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  1917:  President, 
H.  Scholle,  '18,  of  Havana,  Cuba;  vice- 
president,  F.  E.  Raymond,  '18,  of  Bos- 
ton; secretary,  P.  K.  Ellis,  *18,  of  Cam- 
bridge; executive  committee:  H.  B. 
Craig,  '19.  of  Boston;  R.  T.  Bushnell, 
'19,  of  Andover.  The  following  members 
have  also  been  elected:  S.  M.  Faircfaild, 
'19.  S.  Frothingham,  '20,  C.  P.  Fuller. 
'19,  P.  M.  Hamilton.  '20,  T.  M.  Hodgens, 
'20,  G.  A.  Madigan,  '19,  B.  J.  M&ttuck, 
'18,  C.  McNear,  '20,  D.  H.  Morse,  '20, 
S.  Pfcne,  '20,  J.  Preston,  '19,  E.  V. 
Shreve,  '19,  A.  M.  Sonnabend,  '18,  A.  R. 
Speare,  '19,  E.  C.  Whittemore,  '19;  asso- 
ciate member:  R.  S.  Tufts,  '18;  hono- 
rary members:  Miss  Bertha  M.  Boody, 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Wright. 

The  St.  Paul's  Society  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  1917-18:  President, 
F.  Knauth,  '18,  of  New  York  City;  vice- 
president,  R.  H.  Howe,  '19,  of  Hyde 
Park;  secreUry.  H.  E.  Small,  '19,  of 
Plainfield,  N.J.;  treasurer,  D.  W.  Rich. 
'18,  of  New  York  City;  graduate  advisor. 
Professor  R.  H.  Lord,  '06,  of  the  History 
Department. 

A.  C.  Reis,  SL.,  and  C.  E.  Snow,  SL., 
representing  the  Lowell  Club  of  the  Law 
School,  won  the  Ames  Prize  from  the 
Witanagemot  Club.  The  case  argued 
was  "The  Danbury  Hatters*  Case  as 
affected  by  the  Clayton  Act,"  and  the 
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attorneys  for  the  Witanagemot  Club 
were  L.  M.  Reiser,  SL.,  and  V.  E.  Wild, 
3L. 

A.  H.  Alexander.  3GL..  of  Wellesley, 
has  been  awarded  the  Topiarian  Club 
Trophy  as  the  winner  of  first  place  in 
the  annual  Topiarian  Club  competition. 
S.  D.  Zehrung,  «GL.,  of  Rosevillc,  O., 
was  awarded  second  place,  and  T.  S. 
Rogers,  IGL.,  of  Framingham,  third. 

The  Junior  debating  team  defeated 
the  Sophomores  in  the  final  inter-class 
debate  on  Dec.  18.  The  1018  team  sup- 
ported the  affirmative  of  the  question, 
"Resolved,  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  establish  a  temporary  protec- 
torate in  Mexico  until  order  and  stable 
government  are  assured."  W.  A.  Hos- 
mer,  '18,  W.  L.  Prosser,  '18,  and  C.  E. 
Eraser,  '18,  composed  the  Junior  team, 
and  L.  Dennis,  *19,  S.  A.  Freeman,  '19, 
and  W.  Hettleman,  '19,  represented  the 
Sophomores.  H.  Epstein,  IL.,  and  J. 
H.  Spitz,  '17,  were  the  judges. 

The  Dramatic  Club  gave  The  MUtixm 
of  the  Dammed,  by  Miss  M.  M.  Wright, 
Radcliffe,  2G.,  of -Lewiston,  N.Y.,  as 
their  annual  fall  production.  Three  per- 
formances were  given,  on  Dec.  12,  13, 
and  14,  two  in  Cambridge  at  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club  Theatre,  and  one  in  Bos- 
ton. J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  *17,  was  the 
star  of  the  performance.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  play  was  handled  entirely 
by  undergraduates.  The  plan  of  an 
undergraduate  coaching  staff,  adopted 
last  spring,  was  continued,  J.  W.  D. 
Seymour,  '17,  E.  P.  Goodnow,  '17,  and 
W.  H.  Meeker,  '17,  taking  charge  of 
*  this  work.  The  complete  cast  follows: 


Newman, 
Arthur  Crimmins, 
Wallace  MiUer, 
Edna  Holmes, 
Miss  Perkins, 
Waiter, 
Nelson  Marns, 
Roea. 
A  jail  matron. 


O.  M.  Watkins,  '19 

C.  E.  Morse,  '20 

P.  M.  Hamilton.  '20 

Mary  E.  Manh,  1920 

Edith  I.  Coombs.  1917 

T.  M.  Hodgens.  Jr.,  '20 

J.  W.  D.  Sejrmour,  '17 

Beulah  Auerbach.  1018 

EUsabeth  Wheeloek.  1917 


Hotel  attendant,  J.  C.  Scanlon,  '18 

Faith  Stuart,  Louise  Perry,  1920 

Reverend  Frederick  Holmes, 

E.  P.  Goodnow,  '17 
QuJnlan,  G.  A.  Madigan,  '19 

"Butch"  Coughlin,  F.  Hibbard.  '20 

Silas  Skinner,  F.  C.  Packard,  Jr.,  '20 

"Old"  Skinner,  A.  T.  Hill.  '20 

Joshua  Skinner,  T.  M.  Hodgens,  Jr.,  '20 

Mrs.  Tod,  Edith  I.  Coombs,  1917 

Ira  Carpenter,  J.  E.  Pillat,  Sp. 

Reporters,   mob,   etc,   EUsabeth   Wheelock. 

1917,  Grace  WardweU,  1917,  C.  P.  Fuller, 

'19,  G.  Baker,  *20,  J.  C.  Scanlon,  '18,  J.  L. 

Tildalcy,  Jr.,  '19,  O.  Preecott,  Jr.,  '20,  D.  8. 

CriU.  uC.  K.  Lewis,  uC. 

J.  Parmelee,  '19,  musical  director,  G.  A. 
Whittemore,  '18.  costumes,  A.  L.  Whitman. 
'18,  leader  of  the  orchestra. 

L* Aventurier,  by  A.  Capus,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Cercle  Frangais  on  Dec.  18 
and  20.  Members  of  the  Radcliffe  Cer- 
cle played  the  women's  parts.  The  cast 
was  composed  of  the  following: 


Etienne  Ranson, 

Guon, 

Jacques. 

Andr6  Varize, 

Franne, 

LePrefet, 

Genevieve. 

Marthe. 

La  Baronne, 

Lucienne, 


H.  Scholle,  '18 

R.  W.  Longyear,  '18 

G.  L.  Howe,  '18 

E.  Scott,  '20 

F.  de  Wolf,  '18 

R.  H.  Bassett,  '20 

Marion  Graves,  1918 

Doris  Holman.  1916 

Mary  Peabody,  1919 

PrisciUa  May,  1917 


The  19th  annual  play  of  the  Deutscher 
Verein  was  given  on  Dec.  8.  Gustav  von 
Moser's  Der  Hypochonder  was  the  com- 
edy chosen.  Members  of  the  Bostoner 
Deutscher  Gesellschaft  took  the  femi- 
nine rftles.  The  cast: 

Birkenstock,  retired,  G.  Priester,  IG 

Emma,  his  wife,  Mias  Elsie  Wulkop 

Asta,  their  daughter.  Miss  Enrica  Barth 

Sauerbrei.  henpecked  husband, 

Mr.  C.  L.  Schradcr 
Rosalie,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ward  P.  Shattuck 
Klara.  their  daughter.  Miss  Elsa  Warnke 
Arnold  Reimann.  architect, 

F.  S.  Cawley.  '10. 
Hugo  Berger.  life-insurance  agent. 

C.  G.  Cook,  3G 
Picper,  alderman,  J.  L.  Mosle,  '20 

Ballinger,  alderman,  R.  P.  Berle.  '20 

Kamer,  alterman,  J-  R-  Lauer,  '20 

Lehmann.  alderman.  M.  Cowley,  '19 

Blechschmidt,  alderman,        C.  A.  Home,  '17 
Bamberger,  alderman,  M.  Lovett.  '18 

Moll,  physician,  W.  Sils,  '17 

Hampel.  messenger,  W.  J.  Margreve,  '19 
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Frau  Balder,  MioB  Gabride  Vdt 

Pauline,  maid  at  Birkeostoek'a, 

Bffifli  lina  Berie 
KaroUne,  maid  at  Saoerbrei'a, 

Mias  Anna  Margreve 

The  Hasty  Pudding  Oub  has  chosen 
for  its  annual  musical  comedy  this  year 
Bamum  Was  Right,  written  by  Robert 
Emmet  Sherwood,  *18,  of  New  York 
City.  The  music  was  written  by  Samuel 
Power  Sears. '18,  of  Quincy.  There  were 
six  manuscripts  submitted  in  the  compe- 
tition, which  was  judged  by  a  committee 
composed  of  J.  S.  Seabury  and  A.  H. 
Parker,  *97.  The  schedule  <rf  perfor- 
mances has  been  arranged  as  follows: 
April  7,  Cambridge  (graduates*  night); 
April  9,  Cambridge;  April  10,  Cam- 
bridge; April  12,  Boston,  and  April  13, 
Boston.  There  will  be  a  matinee  per- 
formance on  April  12. 

J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  '17.  of  New  York 
City,  delivered  the  commemorative 
address  on  John  Harvard's  birthday, 
Nov.  28.  The  exercises  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Memorial  Society. 
The  following  officers  were  chosen  to 
lead  the  Society  this  year:  President, 
William  C.  Lane,  '81;  vice-president. 
Professor  B.  S.  Hurlbut,  '87;  secretary, 
R.  N.  Cram,  '17;  treasurer,  W.  D.  Cana- 
day,  *17;  archivist,  R.  W.  Babcock,  '17. 

The  Appleton  Chapel  Choir,  assisted 
by  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  gave 
their  annual  recital  of  Christmas  carols, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Davi- 
son, '06,  on  Dec.  20  and  21. 

E.  A.  Niles,  IL.,  of  Concord,  N.H., 
has  been  awarded  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship from  New  Hampshire  for  the  period 
beginning  in  October,  1917.  Niles  grad- 
uated from  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1916. 

The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club,  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  visited  the  Univer- 
sity in  December.  They  were  on  a  walk- 
ing tour  through  New  England. 

The  47  Workshop  gave  their  second 


productioQ  this  season  on  Jan.  26  and 
27,  at  Agassjg  House,  when  they  pre- 
sented Eytind  of  ike  HiUs,  Johann  Sigor- 
jonnson's  stem  Icelandic  drama. 

Having  completed  its  fourth  success^ 
fuLyear,  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  is  han- 
dling with  greater  facility  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  modem  city.  During  the  year 
ending  in  June,  1016,  147  cases  were 
brought  before  the  bureau  and  the  aid 
tendered  resulted  in  a  cash  recovery  for 
the  clients  of  $1,647.50.  Of  the  ten  cases 
requiring  court  action  which  arose  or 
were  continued  from  the  year  before, 
6ve  were  won,  one  was  lost,  two  were 
dropped  and  two  are  still  pending.  The 
clients  numbered  147,  of  which  72  were 
men  and  75  women. 

The  L^al  Aid  Bureau  is  an  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  second  and  third  year 
Law  School  men,  who  lend  their  services 
entirely  free  of  charge  to  those  who  apply. 
The  expenses  of  the  organization  are  de- 
frayed by  voluntary  contribution.  The 
officers  and  members  <^  the  Bureau  for 
this  year  are:  G.  B.  Barrett,  3L.,  presi- 
dent; W.  B.  Shepardson,  SL.,  vice-presi- 
dent; A.  E.  Case,  SL.,  secretary-treas- 
urer; W.  B.  Hastings,  2L.,  M.  Rushton. 
SL.,  and  C.  W.  Painter,  2L.,  directors; 
B.  D.  Bromley,  G.  G.  Chandler,  L.  Clay- 
ton, J.  France,  J.  F.  Gunster,  M.  M. 
Manning,  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  K.  F.  Pantzer, 
S.  Pitney.  A.  L.  Rabb,  N.  Schaff.  S.  P. 
Speer,  W.  B.  Tippetts  (from  the  third- 
year  class);  O.  T.  Bradley,  R.  S.  Cowan, 
W.  M.  EUU.  E.  M.  Hay.  F.  B.  Huba- 
chek,  D.  Kimball,  H.  Parkman,  Jr., 
W.  T.  Sanders,  Jr.  (from  the  second- 
year  class). 

Columbia  won  the  intercollegiate 
chess  championship,  the  University 
team  finishing  fourth,  with  Yale  and 
Princeton  second  and  fourth,  respec- 
tively, at  the  tournament  held  in  New 
York  on  Dec.  2S. 
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The  University  Reguier  was  placed  scouting.  Many  di  the  workers  are  en- 

on  sale  Dec.  9.  The  editors  this  year  did  gaged  in  some  special  form  of  social 

a  better  piece  of  work  than  those  who  service.    For  example,  IS  men  are  doing 

had  the  publication  of  the  volume  in  Juvenile  Court  and  Associated  Charities 

charge  last  year,  and  deserve  consid-  work,  12  are  teaching  Sunday-school  and 

erable  credit.    The  scope  of  the  book  19  are  leading  Boy  Scout  troops.   The 

was  enlarged  to  include  articles  about  following  table  shows  the  exact  number 

several  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  a  map  of  men  engaged  and  the  kind  of  work 

of  the  University  showing  the  location  done: 

of  the  clubs  and  the  homes  of  under-     Leaders  of  boys'  clubs 123 

graduate  activities,  and  a  calendar  oi     B***^^Vwd* ?9 

the  year's  events.  The  following  under-  Sunday-school  teachers ............ .....12 

graduates  composed  the  editorial  staff:     Probation  workers.  Juvenile  Court. 7 

T>  n  1 1    •     ti~  •!     .       J  M.  Friendly  Visitors,  Associated  Chanties 6 

R.  Baldwm,  17,  president  and  treasurer;     Miscellaneous 13 

D.  M.  Little,  Jr.,  *18,  vice-president;  — 

B.  S.  Collins,  '17,  business  manager;        ^""^ ^^^ 

W.  B.  Southworth,  *18,  managing  edi-  In  addition  to  the  above,  about  35 
tor;  H.  H.  Silliman,  '18,  advertising  men  have  been  engaged  in  supplying 
manager;  W.  E.  Whitney,  *17,  circula-  entertainment  troupes.  Six  entertain- 
tion  manager;  associate  editors:  G.  W.  ments  have  already  been  given.  Fur- 
Benedict,  Jr.,  *17,  W.  T.  Jenney,  *17,  G,  thermore,  in  response  to  requests  for 
Jones,  '17,  R.  D.  Hunneman,  '17,  W.  C.  speakers,  three  men  have  been  sent  out 
M(Hrgan,  '17,  E.  V.  French,  '18,  R.  H.  on  different  occasions  to  speak  on  vari- 
Garrison,  *18,  S.  B.  Kaiser,  '18,  A.  E.  ous  subjects  at  neighborhood  houses  in 
MacDougall,  '18,  R.  A.  May,  '18,  T.  B.  greater  Boston. 

Scott,  Jr.,  '18,  J.  S.  Taylor,  '18;  grad-  An  important  branch  of  the  work  of 
uate  advisory  committee:  M.  A.  De  W.  the  committee  is  the  semi-annual  cloth- 
Howe,  '87,  E.  D.  Brandegee,  '81,  R.  ing  and  textbook  collection.  That  held  in 
Pierce,  '04.  the  fall  was  the  largest  in  recent  years. 

As  usual,  the  Social  Service  Commit-  The  complete  count  of  articles  collected 

tee  of  Phillips  Brooks  House  has  been  has  been  tabulated  as  follows:  overcoats, 

actively  engaged  in  philanthropic  work  12;  coats,  96;  trousers,  96;  vests,  84; 

(^  all  sorts.  The  mid-year  report  of  the  raincoats,  3;  shirts,  147;  collars,  214; 

Committee  shows  that  since  the  begin-  neckties,  205;  underwear,  27  suits;  socks, 

ning  of  the  year  279  men  have  been  en-  30  pairs;  pajamas,  12  suits;  shoes,  137 

listed  in  some  form  of  social  work.   A  pairs;  hats,  44;  sweaters,  4;  gloves,  3 

large  number  of  these  men,  about  130,  pairs;  textbooks,  206;  magazines,  about 

are  engaged  in  teaching  foreigners  and  500  pounds.   The  textbooks  have  been 

workingmen  and  leading  boys'  clubs  in  added  to  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  Loan 

Cambridge;  the  remainder  are  working  Library  and  the  magazines  sent  to  the 

under  the  settlement  houses  in  Boston,  troops  doing  service  on  the  Mexican  bor- 

The  scope  of  the  work  done  by  these  der,  to  European  battle-fronts,  and  to 

volunteers  is  very  wide,  ranging  from  H.  L.  Nash,  '16,  H.  F.  Weston,  '16,  and 

teaching  elementary  subjects,  such  as  D.  H.  Ingram,  '16,  for  their  work  with 

English,  mathematics,  and  civics,   to  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  India, 

leading  groups  of  boys  who  are  inter-  The  clothing  has  been  sent  to  neighbor- 

ested  in  athletics,  music,  dramatics  or  ing  charitable  institutions  and  as  last 
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year,  to  Tuskegee  and  other  Southern 
institutions. 

W.  B.  Beale,  '18,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Social  Service  Commit- 
tee to  succeed  W.  Willcox,  Jr.,  *17,  re- 


The  question  of  compulsory  Union 
membership,  favorably  voted  upon  by 
the  University  last  spring,  is  still  unset- 
tled. But  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Union,  in  an  attempt  to  carry  the  mat- 
ter through  to  a  definite  settlement,  is- 
sued the  following  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Union  on  Dec  15: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Harvard  Union  on  December  15,  1916,  the 
following  matter  came  before  that  body,  and 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  was  that: 

Since  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that 
the  Harvard  Union  cannot  exist  as  a  social 
cltib  in  its  present  weak  status,  both  financial" 
ly  and  economicidly;  since  the  undergraduate 
offioers  of  the  Union  were  given  to  understand 
by  the  Colkse  authorities  in  May,  1016,  that 
in  the  event  of  an  aMrmative  majority  on  the 
membership  question  by  the  undergraduate 
bod3%  that  the  annual  fee  at  a  reduced  rate 
would  be  placed  on  each  undergraduate's  term 
bill;  and  since  the  vote  showed  a  three-to-one 
majority  in  favor  of  the  above  proposition; 
we,  the  undersigned  Governing  Board  of  the 
Harvard  Union,  do  hereby  earnestly  request 
that  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard 
University  make  a  report  at  once  aa  to  their 
findings  in  the  case. 

We  do  also  earnestly  request  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  take  instant  action  in  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  change  in  or- 
ganization, for  we  feel  that  without  the  co- 
operation of  our  graduate  representatives, 
little  can  be  done  towards  bettering  the  intol- 
erable situation  now  in  existence  in  the  Union. 

H.  G.  Rbtnglds,  *17. 

D.  M.  Little,  Jr.,  '18. 

M.  J.  Logan,  '15. 

K.  Bromlkt,  '16. 

C.  A.  CooLrooB,  Jr.,  *17. 

R.  Hartu,  '17. 

G.  B.  Blainb,  '17. 

This  question  should  be  settled  at 
onoe.  The  Union  cannot  continue  under 
the  present  arrangement  of  voluntary 
membership,  which  causes  a  deficit  an- 
nually, of  from  one  to  several  thousand 


dollars.  Compulsory  membership,  at  a 
reduced  yearly  fee,  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  finances,  and  would  enable  the 
Governing  Board  to  so  run  the  Union 
that  it  would  more  nearly  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  of  Major  H.  L. 
Higginson,  whose  gift  made  its  construc- 
tion possible.  The  undergraduates  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  change  to  compul- 
sion. It  is  necessary  only  to  secure 
official  sanction,  and  this  should  be 
given  without  further  delay,  other  than 
that  necessary  for  more  complete  in- 
vestigation. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Union 
for  1015-16  shows  a  heavy  loss,  much 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
1914-15  conditions  were  quite  favorable, 
the  deficit  for  that  period  being  about 
$6300  less  than  in  1913-14,  but  last  year 
the  figures  returned  to  their  old  stan- 
dard, with  a  total  loss  of  over  $8900. 
The  gain  in  receipts  was  correspondingly 
small,  being  only  about  $1600  as  com- 
pared with  over  $3200  the  year  before. 
Much  of  the  added  loss  came  in  the 
House  department,  where  about  $1650 
less  than  in  1914-15  was  taken  in,  and 
$470  more  spent,  making  a  total  differ- 
ence of  over  $2100.  In  the  restaurant 
department  a  profit  of  $1530  was  made 
in  1914-16  whereas,  there  was  a  loss  of 
approximately  $2300  last  year.  The 
minor  departments  stayed  about  the 
same. 

W.  O.  Morgan,  '18,  of  Highland  Park, 
m.,  and  E.  R.  Roberts,  IL.,  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  have  been  elected  to 
the  Governing  Board. 

The  fall  elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
resulted  as  follows: 

1918  — Junior  Eight, 

E.  Amdursky,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  D. 

M.  Brunswick,  of  New  York  City;  H. 

Davis,  of  Brookline;  H.  V.  Fox,  of  Ded- 

ham;  H.  J.  Leon,  of  Woonsocket,  R.I.; 
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J.  Low,  of  Boston;  R.  S.  Tucker,  of  Ar- 
lington; and  A.  L.  Whitman,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

1917  —  Senior  Eighteen. 

R.  W.  Babcock,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
H.  H.  Bell,  of  Cincinnati,  O.;  H.  S.  Ben- 
nett, of  Maiden;  F.  H.  Cabot,  Jr.,  of 
New  York  City;  C.  T.  Chu,  of  Chang 
Shu,  China;  T.  S.  Derr,  of  Brookline; 
L.  J.  Ferbstein.  of  Akron,  O.;  L.  DuB. 
Le  Fcvre,  of  Forest  Glen,  N.Y.;  L.  S. 
Levy,  of  Cleveland,  O.;  L.  Opdycke, 
of  New  York  City;  J.  A.  Sargent,  of 
Westminster;  A.  L.  Schur,  of  Boston; 
F.  T.  Spaulding.  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
B.  Strauch,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  B.  H. 
Torrance,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  F.  J.  Towler- 
ton,  of  Lyons,  N.Y.;  J.  H.  Townsend.  of 
Newton;  J.  P.  Warburg,  of  Hartsdale, 
N.Y. 

The  marshab  of  the  Society  were 
elected  as  follows:  First  marshal,  C.  L. 
Sherman.  '17,  of  Newport,  R.I.;  second 
marshal,  W.  Silz,  *17.  of  Cleveland.  O. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society, 
marking  the.  lS5th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  University  branch, 
the  Alpha  Chapter,  founded  in  1781, 
was  held  in  the  Union  on  Dec.  4.  Dean 
Yeomans  presented  the  new  members 
with  their  keys  and  the  marshals  with 
their  batons.  H.  O.  Taylor,  '78,  presided 
at  the  dinner.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Professor  Bliss  Perry,  Professor  W.  A. 
NeUson,  *»6,  and  W.  Silz,  '17. 

The  following  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships have  been  awarded  to  members  of 
the  University:  Whiting  Fellowship  to 
H.  W.  Lamson,  IG.;  University  Scholar- 
ship to  K.  C.  Basu,  IG;  Lady  Mowlson 
Scholarship  to  A.  K.  Small,  IG.;  Univer- 
sity Scholarship  in  Architecture  to  J.  J. 
Liebenberg,  ISA.;  Lincoln  Scholarship 
to  F.  B.  Sargent,  IM.,  and  the  William 
S.  Murphy  Scholarships,  to  be  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  request  of  the  donor,  only 


to  men  bearing  the  name  of  Murphy,  to 
WiUiam  Andrew  Murphy,  IM.,  Clifton 
Murphy,  IL.,  and  Gardner  Murphy,  IG; 
Hopkins  Beneficiary  Fund  to  R.  H.  Col- 
lis.  gr.  Div.,  D.  H.  Corley.  gr.  Div.,  C. 
M.  Gordon,  SDiv.,  M.  J.  Holmes,  gr.  Div. 
H.  I.  Katibah,  SDiv.,  and  W.  A.  Maier, 
gr.Div.;  Divinity  Scholarships  to  W.  A. 
Berridge.  2Div.,  A.  C.  Binder,  IDiv., 
R.  M.  Davis,  gr.Div.,  Frank  Gavin, 
IDiv.,  G.  S.  Kukhi,  SDiv.,  George  Mani- 
fold, SDiv.,  J.  W.  Reynolds,  SDiv.,  J.  W. 
Thompson,  gr.Div.,  C.  G.  Tokas.  gr.Div., 
W.  E.  Vandennark,  gr.Div.;  Edward 
M.  Barringer  Scholarships  I  and  II  to 
J.  R.  Marshall  4M.,  and  A.  C.  Callbter, 
4M.;  Lucius  F.  Billings,  Scholarships  to 
A.  G.  Boggs,  2M,  E.  O.  Nay,  2M.,  and 
J.  A.  Smith,  SM.;  Cotting  Gift  to  D.  L. 
Sisco,  2M.,  and  A.  J.  Steinberg,  2M.; 
Orlando  W.  Doe  Scholarship  to  J.  B. 
Moloney,  4M.;  Joseph  Eveleth  Scholar- 
ship I  to  R.  W.  Angevine.  SM.,  and  F. 
M.  Daland,  SM.;  II  to  A.  S.  Hyman. 
SM.,  and  N.  W.  Loud.  2M.;  Ill  to  C. 
H.  Jameson,  2M.,  and  J.  Boch,  2M.; 
John  Foster  Fund  to  A.  Schoenfield,  SM., 
and  B.  Olch,  2M.;  Lewis  and  Harriet 
Hayden  Scholarships  to  F.  A.  Myers, 
SM.,  and  V.  A.  Ayer.  «M.;  Hilton 
Scholarship  I  to  F.  J.  Callahan,  SM., 
H.  M.  English,  SM.,  and  H.  S.  Kebab- 
jian,  SM.;  II  to  F.  P.  McNamara,  SM., 
and  P.  F.  Greene,  2M.;  William  Otis 
Johnson  Scholarship  to  C.  W.  Blackett, 
Jr.,  2M.;  Claudius  M.  Jones  Scholar- 
ship to  M.  H.  Lurie,  4M.;  Alfred  Hos- 
mer  Linder  Scholarship  to  C.  W. 
Hutchinson,  4M.;  Joseph  Pearson  Oli- 
ver Scholarship  to  W.  C.  Rappleys,  SM.; 
Charles  B.  Porter  Scholarship  to  M.  V. 
Veldee,  2M.;  Francis  Skinner  Fund  to 
S.  W.  Adler.  2M.,  B.  B.  Robinson,  2M., 
and  K.  T.  Sasano,  2M.;  Charles  Pratt 
Strong  Scholarship  to  W.  R.  King,  4M.; 
Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship  to  E.  C. 
Welles,  4M.;  John    Thomson    Taylor 
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Scholarship  to  L.  C.  Havens,  3M.;  Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth  Scholarship  to  C.  A. 
Street.  3M. 

F.  K.  BuUard,  *20.  of  Revere,  was 
awarded  the  Class  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship by  Dean  Yeomans  in  behalf  of  the 
Class  of  1919  at  |t  meeting  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  in  the  Smith  Halls  Common 
Room  early  in  December.  Bnllard  pre- 
pared at  Exeter  and  was  a  member  of 
the  1920  football  squad  last  fall,  al- 
though he  failed  to  win  his  numerals. 
The  schola];^hip  is  valued  at  $400,  and 
was  established  by  the  Class  ctf  1919  to 
be  awarded  annually  to  the  Freshman 
who  has  the  best  all-around  prepara- 
tory school  record.  The  fund  was  estab- 
lished from  sums  collected  from  the 
members  of  1919. 

The  Central  High  School,  of  Spring- 
field has  been  awarded  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Trophy  for  the  superiority  of  its 
students  in  the  entrance  examinations  of 
the  University  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year.  In  the  two  years  since  it  was 
first  presented  for  competition  the  tro- 
phy has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Central  High  School.  The  award 
was  made  as  the  result  of  the  winning 
of  highest  honors  in  the  entrance  exam- 
inations by  L.  W.  Smith,  *20,  and  B. 
Kelson,  '20,  both  of  Springfield,  mak- 
ing an  average  of  two  out  of  a  possible 
seven  graduates  of  the  school  in  the 
First  Group. 

ATHLETICS. 

Russell  Thurston  Fry,  *17. 
footbalU 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Yonkers. 
N.Y.,  has  been  chosen  captain  of  the 
1917  football  team.  Wheeler  prepared 
at  Worcester  Academy,  where  he  played 
tackle  for  two  years  on  his  school  eleven. 
In  his  Freshman  year  he  was  a  regular 
tackle  on  the  1918  team  but  an  injury 


to  his  knee  just  before  the  Yale  game 
prevented  hin)  from  winning  his  numer- 
als. The  same  injury  kept  him  from  play- 
ing the  next  year.  Last  season  Wheeler 
played  on  the  second  team  until  the 
North  Carolina  game.  His  work  against 
Cornell  won  him  a  reputation  for  aggres- 
siveness and  adeptness  at  following  the 
ball.  In  both  the  Princeton  and  Yale 
contests  Wheeler's  work  was  remarkably 
able.  His  versatility  as  a  linesman  has 
made  him  the  choice  dt  many  critics  for 
the  position  of  tackle  on  the  Ail-E^stem 
teams.  He  is  19  years  old,  6  feet  S 
inches  tall  and  weighs  185  pounds.  In 
the  middle  of  last  winter,  he  enrolled 
in  the  American  Ambulance  Field  Sei^ 
vice,  being  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
for  valor  under  fire. 

C.  D.  Murray,  *19,  of  New  York  City, 
and  G.  R.  Young,  '19,  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  have  been  appointed  second 
assistant  manager  of  the  University 
football  team  and  of  the  second  football 
team  respectively.  Murray  was  mana- 
ger of  his  Freshman  team  and  Young 
was  manager  of  the  Gore  Hall  team. 

For  participation  in  the  Yale  game, 
the  following  fourteen  men  won  their 
"  H  "  for  the  first  time:  G.  L.  Batchelder, 
Jr.,  *19,  of  Medford;  R.  H.  Bond,  '19,  of 
Everett;  G,  C.  Caner,  '17,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  E.  L.  Casey,  '19,  of  Natick; 
W.  B.  Felton,  '19,  of  Haverford,  Pa.; 
H.  C.  Flower,  Jr.,  '19,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  H.  W.  Minot,  '17.  of  Boston;  W. 
J.  Murray,  '18,  of  Natick;  M.  Phinney, 
'19,  dt  Medford;  W,  B.  Snow,  Jr.,  '18,  of 
Stoneham;  H.  L,  Sweetser,  '17,  of  Brook- 
line;  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Jr..  '18,  of  Yon- 
kers, N.Y.;  M.  Wiggin,  '18,  dt  Boston; 
W^estmore  Willcox,  Jr.,  *17,  of  Noifdk, 
Va.;  and  nuuiager  N.  E.  Burbidge,  '17, 
of  Spokane,  Wash. 

Cornell,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Cdlege  will 
not  appear  in  the  Stadium  this  fall,  nor 
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win  the  Brown  game  occupy  its  custom- 
ary position  between  those  with  Prince- 
ton and  Yale,  arrangements  having  been 
'  made  to  play  the  Providence  team  on 
Oct.  27.  Cornell  was  dropped  from  the 
schedule  for  fear  that  the  continuation 
of  this  team  for   the  third  successive 
year  might  lead  to  a  feeling  of  rivalry, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
football  coaches.    Lack  of  interest  in 
the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  games 
made   the  great  expense  involved   in 
getting  them  here  inadvisable.    There 
will  be  ten  games  on  the  schedule  as 
there  were  last  fall,  but  the  rearrange- 
ment of  opponents  and  the  substitution 
of  new  teams  should  make  an  easier  sea- 
son than  last.   Of  the  four  newcomers 
the  Boston  College  eleven,  coached  by 
former   captain   C.    E.   Brickley,    *15, 
should  prove  the  strongest  on  the  basis 
of  its  1916  records.  Bowdoin  is  back  on 
the  schedule  for  the  first  time  since  1910 
when  it  was  defeated,  82  to  0.    The 
Springfield   Y.M.C.A.    College,    which 
was  defeated  44  to  0  in  1914,  will  fill  in 
the  interval  between  the  Brown  and 
Princeton  games  and  the  place  formerly 
given  to  Brown  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Carlisle  Indians,  who  are  again  taking  up 
football  ofiScially.   They  were  defeated 
29  to  7  in  1915,  but  have  the  honor  of 
having  secured  one  of  the  few  victories 
over  the  Haughton  system,  having  an 
18  to  15  victory  to  their  credit  in  1911. 
The  complete  card  follows: 
Sept.  22.  Bates. 
Sept.  29.  Bowdoin. 
Oct.     6.  Boston  College. 
Oct.    13.  Colby. 
Oct.    20.  Tufts. 
Oct.    27.  Brown. 

Nov.    3.  Springfield  Y.M.C.A.  College. 
Nov.  10.  F^nceton,  at  Princeton. 
Nov.  17.  Carlisle  Indians. 
Nov.  24.  Yale. 

Freshman, 
The  following  Freshmen  received  their 
numerals  for  taking  part  in  the  game 


with  Yale,  1920:  fl.  O.  A^thorp,  dt  Mil- 
ton; A.  Aspinwall,  of  Boston;  B.  S. 
Blanchard,  Jr.,  of  Boston;  W.  Brocker, 
of  Lindstrom,  Minn.;  W.  W.  Caswell, 
Jr.,  of  Boston;  W.  H.  Cheney,  of  Petcr- 
boro,  N.H.;  F.  C.  Church,  Jr.,  captain, 
of  Lowell;  A.  S.  Cohen,  of  Cambridge; 
J.  G.  Coolidge,  2d,  of  Brookline;  J.  W. 
Geary,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R.  G.  Had- 
ley,  of  Cambridge;  R.  P.  Hallowell,  2d, 
of  Chestnut  Hill;  E.  S.  Hobbs,  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  A.  Horween,  of  Chicago, 
111.;  F.  J.  Johnson,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
R.  A.  Lancaster,  of  Worcester;  J.  R. 
Litchfield,  of  Brookline;  G.  Livingston, 
Jr.,  of  New  York  City;  E.  S.  McKittrick. 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  H.  Post,  of  New 
York  City;  C.  Thorndike,  of  Boston;  L. 
M.  Weld,  of  New  York  City;  H.  L. 
Whitney,  of  Dedham;  T.  S.  Woods,  of 
Boston;  and  manager  W.  P.  Belknap, 
Jr.,  of  New  York  City.  According  to  a 
ruling  of  the  Student  Council,  C.  Mul- 
len, Jr.,  '20,  of  New  York  City,  assistant 
manager,  was  not  awarded  his  insignia. 
W.  P.  Belknap,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City, 
was  appointed  manager  of  the  team,  and 
C.  Mellen,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  assis- 
tant manager.  The  other  managerial  ap- 
pointments were:  D.  Falvey,  of  Brook- 
line, class  team  manager;  A.  E.  Angier, 
of  Boston,  D.  C.  Hawkins,  of  New 
York  City,  and  H.  D.  Bigelow,  of  Bos- 
ton, dormitory  managers. 

Second  Team, 
The  following  men  received  their 
**H2*'  for  their  work  on  the  second  foot- 
ball team  during  the  season :  R.  B.  Brown, 
*18,  of  Haverhill;  D.  CampbeU,  '17, 
captain,  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal.;  C. 
Canfield,  '19,  of  Roslyn,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  L. 
Crosscup.  '19,  of  Wollaston;  E.  H, 
Ellison,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Duxbury;  M.  H.  C. 
Gersumky,  '17,  of  Winthrop;  E.  Ginn, 
•18,  of  Winchester;  N.  P.  Johnson  '17,  of 
Cambridge;  G.   E.  Leighton,   '17,  of 
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Monadnock,  N.H.;  J.  W.  Pennock,  '17, 
of  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  W.  Piatt,  '19,  of  New 
York  City;  M.  A.  Rudman,  '18,  of  Port- 
land. Me.;  N.  H.  Seaver,  '17,  of  Rox- 
bury;  T.  A.  West,  '18,  of  Somerville; 
G.  L.  Williams.  '17,  of  Cambridge;  G.  B. 
Woods,  '19,  oi  Winchester;  P.  Zach,  '19, 
of  Rozbury,  and  manager  W.  S.  Mack, 
Jr.,  '17,  oi  New  York  City. 

The  Juniors  won  the  interclass  foot- 
ball series  by  defeating  the  Freshmen  13 
to  7  on  Dec.  8.  A.  Burroughs,  '20,  scored 
the  only  run  for  the  1920  team  in  the 
last  minute  of  play.  D.  M.  McEIwain, 
'18,  and  T.  L.  Storer,  '18,  made  the  two 
touchdowns  for  the  Juniors.  —  In  the 
interdormitory  series  Smith  Halls  won 
the  championship  by  defeating  Gore  and 
Standish. 

Craclt« 

Over  eighty  candidates,  a  record- 
breaking  number,  reported  to  Coach 
Donovan  for  winter  track  work  when 
practice  opened  after  the  Christmas 
recess.  In  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
games,  held  on  Jan.  27,  the  University 
relay  team,  composed  of  Capt.  E.  A. 
Teschner,  '17,  A.  E.  Rowse,  '18,  H.  W. 
Minot,  '17,  and  W.  Willcox.  '17,  de- 
feated the  Technology  team  by  about 
ten  yards.  But  the  1920  team  were  un- 
able to  outrun  the  Tech  freshmen,  and 
lost  their  relay  event  by  twenty  yards. 
B.  S.  Blanchard,  of  Brookline,  captain, 
H.  B.  Davis,  P.  E.  Stevenson  and  F.  W. 
Willett  composed  the  1920  quartette. 
In  the  mile  handicap,  D.  J.  Hutchinson, 
'18,  and  O.  N.  Hollis,  '18,  finished  second 
and' third.  J.  Knowles,  '18,  and  R.  H. 
Post,  '20,  took  fourth  and  fifth  in  the 
440-yard  dash,  and  C.  C.  Bassett..'19, 
secured  second  place  in  the  half-mile. 

The  University  relay  team  defeated 
Cornell  over  the  1560-yard  distance  and 
the  Freshmen  won  from  the  Yale  1920 
short-distance  relay  team  at  the  annual 


B.A.A.  indoor  games  in  the  Mechanics 
Building  Feb.  S.  The  Yale  long-distance 
relay  team,  however,  won  its  first  vic- 
tory over  the  University  since  1908, 
Cornell  drew  the  pole  for  the  race  with 
the  University,  but  in  spite  of  this  dis- 
advantage E.  A.  Teschner,  '17,  beat  J. 
M.  Watt  to  the  first  comer  and  handed 
over  a  lead  of  three  yards  to  A.  E.  Rowse 
*18.  W.  C.  Bartsch  could  do  no  more 
than  threaten  Rowse.  H.  W.  Minot,  '17, 
started  two  yards  ahead  of  A.  C.  Ache- 
son  and  W.  Willcox,  Jr.,  '17,  was  off  on 
the  last  relay  three  yards  ahead  of  W.  D. 
Crim.  The  latter  was  fast,  but  could  not 
get  by  Willcox,  who  finished  with  a  two 
and  one-half  yard  lead  in  3  minutes  8 
seconds,  the  fastest  time  of  the  evening. 

The  Freshman  runners  owe  their  vic- 
tory in  the  1560-yard  relay  to  a  brilliant 
sprint  by  H.  B.  Davis,  *20,  who  in  the 
last  lap  of  the  third  relay  overcame  the 
lead  of  his  opponent,  Thompson,  passed 
him,  and  handed  over  a  lead  of  five 
yards  to  B.  S.  Blanchard,  '20,  who  held 
it  to  the  finish.  The  time  was  3  minutes, 
12  1-5  seconds. 

Yale  had  the  advantage  over  the  Uni- 
versity throughout  the  classic  3120-yard 
relay.  After  his  team  secured  the  pole, 
Ireland,  of  Yale,  leaped  into  the  lead 
over  H.  R.  Bancroft,  '17,  giving  Rolfe 
a  ten-yard  lead,  which  he  increased 
against  J.  W.  Feeney,  '17.  Co<^r,  of 
Yale,  gained  still  more  over  J.  Cogge- 
shall,  '18,  in  the  following  relay  so  that 
J.  W.  Overton  started  off  35  yards  ahead 
of  H.  W.  Minot,  *17,  who  decreased  his 
opponent's  lead  to  five  yards  at  the  end 
of  two  laps.  The  effort  was  too  much  for 
Minot,  however,  and  Overton  finished 
60  yards  ahead  in  the  time  of  7  minutes, 
7  3-5  seconds. 

The  University  cross-country  team 
defeated  the  Yale  harriers  on  the  Bel- 
mont course  on  Nov.  11,  winning  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  26  to  29.  J.  W.  Over- 
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ton,  the  Yale  captain,  took  first  place 
with  a  200-yard  lead.  G.  A.  King,  '18, 
finished  second,  and  Capt.  A.  R.  Ban- 
croft, '17,  and  W.  P.  Whitehouse.  '17, 
finished  fourth  and  fifth.  R.  W.  Bab- 
cock,  '17,  and  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  '19, 
took  eighth  and  ninth  places.  The 
Freshmen,  however,  were  defeated  by 
the  Yale  yearlings,  the  latter  securing  24 
points  to  34  for  the  Harvard  1920  team. 
R.  L,  Buell,  '19,  R.  T.  Whitehouse,  '19, 
and  G.  A.  Fumess,  '18,  won  first,  second, 
and  third  respectively  in  the  annual  con- 
solation cross-country  run  on  Nov.  17. 

Harvard  finished  fourth  in  the  annual 
intercollegiate  cross-country  champiosr 
ship,  held  over  the  West  Rock  course  at 
New  Haven  on  Nov.  25.  Cornell  won 
the  run  with  the  unusuaUy  low  team 
score  of  38.  G.  A.  King,  '18,  was  the  first 
of  the  University  runners  to  finish,  cross- 
ing the  line  as  number  seven.  King,  who 
lives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  elected 
captain  of  the  University  team  in  1917. 
He  ran  on  his  Freshman  cross-country 
team,  and  won  his  numerals  in  track.  In 
1915  he  finished  fourth  in  the  dual  race 
with  Yale,  and  led  the  University  team 
in  all  the  runs  last  fall.  — J.  C.  Bolton. 
'20,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  H.  D.  Costi- 
gan,  '20;  of  Evanston,  111.,  have  been  ap- 
pointed manager  and  assistant  manager 
of  the  Ft^shman  track  team.  Bolton 
graduated  from  Milton  Academy  and 
Costigan  from  Exeter. 

|)ocfcep* 

The  University  hockey  team  has  so 
far  had  a  very  successful  season,  and,  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press,  was  in  the  lead 
for  the  intercollegiate  championship.  Of 
the  early  games  the  University  team  won 
six  and  lost  two,  only  three  of  these, 
however,  being  championship  games. 
The  first  game  with  Princeton  was 
played  in  New  York  on  Jan.  20,  the 
Tigers  winning  by  the  close  score  of  2  to 


1,  Schoen  scoring  the  winning  tally  in 
the  Uist  15  seconds  of  play.  In  the  second 
game,  however,  the  University  team 
evened  matters  by  making  a  4  to  3  vic- 
tory in  a  very  fast  and  evenly  contested 
game  at  the  Boston  Arena  on  Feb.  2. 
Princeton  led  3  to  2  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half,  but  in  the  second  period  the 
University  team  swept  the  visitors  off 
their  feet.  Rice  and  Baldwin  each  caging 
the  puck,  and  giving  the  University  the 
game.  The  University  team  defeated 
Dartmouth  on  Jan.  13  by  the  decisive 
score  of  3  to  0,  and  the  fast  Queen's  Col- 
lege team  lost  to  the  Harvard  seven  by 
a  5  to  1  score  on  Jan.  27.  Considering  the 
excellent  record  which  the  team  has  thus 
far  made,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  at 
present  eleven  H  men  from  last  year  on 
the  squad,  everything  seems  to  point 
toward  a  very  successful  season  for  the 
team.  The  results  of  games  so  far 
played,  and  the  schedule  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season,  follow: 

Dec.  ie.  B.A.A.  6.  Harvard  0. 

Deo.  20.  Boston  Hockey  Club  2,  Harvard  7. 

Jan.    9.  M.I.T.  0,  Harvard  8. 

Jan.   13.  Dartmouth  0,  Harvard  3. 

Jan.   20.  Princeton  2,  Harvard  1. 

Jan.  27.  Queen's  College  1,  Harvard  0. 

Feb.     1.  Princeton  3,  Harvard  4. 

Feb.  10.  McGill  0,  Harvard  4. 

Feb.  17.  Yale  2.  Harvard  0. 

Feb.  24.  Princeton  at  the  Arena. 

Mar.    3.  Yale  at  the  Arena. 

Mar.  10.  Yale  at  New  Haven  (in  case  of  tie). 

Freshman, 
The  Freshmen  hockey  team,  led  by  N. 
S.  Walker,  Jr.,  '20,  of  Castleton  Corners, 
S.I.,  N.Y.,  had  a  fairly  successful  sea- 
son.   In  their  early  season  games  they 
lost  only  to  Arlington  High,  the  school 
boys  beating  them  4  to  2.  The  results  d 
all  games  follow: 
Jan.   13.  ArUngton  4;  1920.  2. 
Jan.   17.  Milton  1;  1020.5. 
Jan.   20.  Melrose  3;  1020.  8. 
Jan.  24.  St.  Mark's  1;  1920,  5 
Jan.  27.  Andover  2;  1020.  12. 
Feb.    3.  Exeter  0;  1020.  7. 
Feb.  10.  St.  Paul's  5;  1920.  1. 
Feb.  16.  Yale  1920,  8;  Harvard  1920. 1. 
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University  Second  Team, 

The  second  University  hockey  team 

elected  R.  J.  H.  Powell,  Jr.,  '18.  of 

Ardsley-on-Hudson,  for  their  captain, 

and  hb  excellent  playing  was  in  a  large 

measure  responsible  for  their  successful 

season.  The  score  of  all  games  follows: 

Jan.  20.  Stone,  0;  Harvard  2d,  8. 

Jan.  24.  Milton,  0;  Harvard  2d.  6. 

Jan.  27.   Exeter.  0;  Harvard  2d,  3. 

Jan.  31.  Arlington,  0;  Harvard  2d,  3. 
Feb.  3.  Middlesex,  0;  Harvard  2d,  4. 
Feb.     7.  Wincheatcr,  1;  Harvard  2d,  5. 

Feb.  12.  St.  Mark's,  4;  Harvard  2d,  3. 

Feb.  14.  Huntington,  2;  Harvard  2d,  4. 

Feb.  17.  St.  Paul's,  2;  Harvard  2d,  0. 

Hugh  Duffy,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
"Braves,"  and  more  recently  owner  of 
the  Portland  team  of  the  Eastern 
League,  has  been  appointed  coach  of  the 
University  baseball  team  to  fill  the  place 
left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Fred 
Mitchell,  who  produced  such  a  success- 
ful team  last  year.  Duffy  has  a  long 
record  of  noteworthy  achievement  in 
baseball.  During  the  thirty  years  that 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  sport  he 
has  played  on  many  teams,  and  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  has  devoted  his  time 
to  managing  various  clubs.  The  baseball 
authorities  have  great  confidence  in  his 
ability  as  a  coach,  and  feel  that  his  influ- 
ence on  the  team  will  be  excellent. 

Syracuse  appears  this  year  on  the 
baseball  schedule,  while  Tufts  and 
Georgetown  have  been  dropped.  The 
complete  schedule  follows: 

April  10. 
April  11. 
April  12. 
April  14. 
April  17. 
April  18. 
April  19. 
April  20. 
April  21. 
April  24. 
April  26. 
April  28. 
May     1. 


Bravee. 

Bowdoin. 

Maine. 

Weat  Point  at  West  Point. 

Virginia  at  Charlottesville. 

Annapolia  at  Annapolis. 

Catholic  University  at  Washington. 

Johns  Hopkins  at  Baltimore. 

Columbia  at  New  York. 

Bates. 

Colby. 

Vermont. 

Catholic  Univemity. 


May    3.  Mrginia. 
May    5.  Penn.  at  Philadelphia. 
May    9.  Holy  Cross  at  Woroester. 
May  12.  Brown. 
May  16.  Syracuse. 
May  19.  Princeton. 
May  23.  Dartmouth. 
May  26.  Princeton  at  Princeton. 
May  30.  Brown  at  P)rovidenoe. 
June    2.  Penn.  at  Cambridge. 
June    5.  Williams. 
June    7.  Amherst. 

June  12.  Boston  CoUege  at  Newton  dn.  eas 
of  no  third  game  with  Princeton). 
June  13.  Princeton  (in  case  of  tie). 
Jufle  15.  Boston  College. 
June  19.  Yale  at  New  Haven. 
June  20.  Yale. 
June  23.  Yale  (in  case  of  tie). 


ftoccer* 

The  University  soccer  team,  led  by 
Capt.  O.  G.  Daly,  '17,  had  only  a  fairiy 
successful  season.  Of  the  ^ve  league 
games  played,  the  Harvard  team  won 
two,  tied  two,  and  lost  one.  Of  the 
games  not  on  the  league  schedule,  that 
with  Dartmouth  was  the  most  impoi^ 
tant,  and  this  the  University  won  2  to  1. 
Throughout  the  season,  however,  the 
team  scored  20  goals  to  11  for  all  oppo- 
nents. R.  C.  Cooke,  *18,  and  F.  C.  Di- 
mond,  '10,  each  tall3ring  5  times.  The 
Yale  team  was  defeated  in  New  Haven 
on  the  morning  of  the  football  game,  by 
a  2  to  0  score,  Dimond  and  Cooke  each 
scoring  a  goal.  Yale  played  a  fast  game, 
but  Emmons  at  goal  prevented  them 
from  tallying.  R.  C.  Cooke,  '18,  of  New- 
ton Centre,  has  been  elected  captain  for 
next  season,  and  H.  P.  Perry,  *19,  of 
Newton  Centre,  has  been  chosen  second 
assistant  manager.  The  following  were 
awarded  \heir  insignia  for  the  season's 
work:  E.  H.  Bean,  '17,  di  Melrose;  R.  C. 
Cooke,  '18,  of  Newton  Centre;  O,  G. 
Daly,  '17,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  F.  C.  Di- 
mond, '19,  of  New  York  City;  G.  B. 
Emmons,  '17,  of  Brookline;  E.  L.  Flor- 
ance,  '19,  ol  Dorchester;  H.  S.  Freed- 
man,  '17,  (^  Brockton;  V.  B.  KeUett,  '18, 
of  Hopedale;  E.  E.  Lucas,  '19,  of  Sound 
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Beach,  Conn.;  J.  S.  Myers,  '19,  of  Cam- 
bridge; E.  H.  Page,  '18,  of  WoUaston; 
T.  H.  Rice,  '17,  of  Brookline;  W.  W. 
Rice,  '18,  of  Newton  Centre;  S,  J.  Rog- 
ers,'17,  of  North  Cambridge  andG.H. 
Tilghman,  '19,  of  New  YotIc  City.  The 
record  of  the  final  games  was: 

Nov.  15.  Harvard,  4;  CorneU.  2. 
Nov.  18.  Harvard,  2;  PenDayivaoia,  3. 
Nov.  25.  Harvard,  2;  Yale.  0. 
Deo.     2.  Harvard,  2;  Dartmouth,  1. 
Deo.  Id.  Harvard,  0;  Haverford,  0. 

The  University  team  finished  fourth 
in  the  league,  the  final  standing  being  as 
follows:  Pennsylvania,  .833;  Princeton, 
.667;  Haverford,  .600;  Harvard,  .400; 
Yale,  .200;  Cornell,  .000. 

The  Freshman  soccer  team  won  nearly 
all  of  their  games.  The  team  was  an  un- 
usually strong  <one,  and  will  furnish 
much  good  material  for  the  Varsity  in 
the  fall.  The  following  men  won  their 
numerals;  L.  F.  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati, 
O.;  A.  T.  Branigan,  manager,  of  Way- 
land;  G.  Crompton,  Jr,  of  Worcester;  F. 
H.  Fmzier,  of  Chicago^  111.;  F.  E.  Gid- 
dings,  Jr.,  of  Great  Barrington;  J.  Glaser, 
Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  F.  Hennessey, 
of  Lawrence;  L.  T.  Lanman,  of  Law- 
rence, L.I.,  N.Y.;  J.  R.  Lauer  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  V.  E.  Macy,  Jr.,  of  Scarbor- 
ougfa-on-Hudson,  N.Y.;  A.  M.  Robin- 
son, of  Jamaica  Plain;  S.  Sewall,  of 
Bath,  Mie.;  G.  Tilton,  capUin,  of  Lex- 
ington; A.  H.  Walsh,  of  Reading,  and  S. 
Washburn,  of  Worcester. 


J.  S.  Pfaffmann,  '17,  of  Quincy,  has 
been  elected  captain  of  the  University 
tennis  team  to  fill  the  position  left  va- 
cant by  the  resignation  of  G.  C.  Caner, 
'17,  who  has  gone  abroad  to  drive  an 
ambulance.  Pfaffmann  was  a  regular  on 
last  year's  team. 

Work  for  the  University  gymnastic 
team  began  under  the  supervision  of 
Capt.  D.  Campbell,  *17,  and  coach  soon 
after  the  recess.  So  far  there  have  been 
but  two  meets,  one  with  Andover  and  the 
other  with  Exeter.  In  both  of  these  the 
University  team  was  victorious.  J.  M. 
French,  '17,  of  Randolph,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  gymnastic  team. 
The  other  meets  on  the  schedule  foUow: 

Feb.  24.  Brown  at  Cambridge. 

Mar.  10.  Interscholaatio  meet  at  Cambridge. 

Mar.  17.  Dartmouth  at  Hanover. 

Mar.  24.  Amherst  at  Amherst. 

Mar.  31.  Intercollegiate  Meet. 

The  University  wrestling  team  seems 
to  have  started  upon  a  successful  season. 
In  their  first  bout  on  Jan.  27,  they  de- 
feated Andover  24  to  6.  — -  The  Univei^ 
sity  fencers  defeated  Bowdoin  7  to  2  in 
their  first  match  this  year.  —  The  1920 
swimming  team  lost  their  two  initial  en- 
counters to  Andover  and  Worcester 
Academy  by  one-sided  scores.  —  The 
H.A.A.  has  officially  recognized  boxing 
as  a  minor  sport,  and  plans  are  being 
made  for  a  tournament  similar  to  that 
held  last  year. 


THE  GRADUATES. 


HARVARD   CLUBS. 

NBW  YORK  CITY. 

The  52d  annual  dinner  of  the  Club 
was  held  in  the  New  Dining-Hall  on 
Jan.  26, 1917.  Francis  R.  Appleton,  '75. 
the  President  of  the  Club,  presided,  and 
the  special  guests  of  the  evening  in- 


cluded the  President  of  the  University; 
John  Singer  Sargent,  R.A.,  Doctor  of 
■  Arts,  Harvard,  1916;  Hon.  Almet  Fran- 
cis Jenks,  Yale,  '75,  Presiding  Justice  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
Second  Department;  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood,  U.S.A.,  M.D.  '84,  LL.D. 
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'99;  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  '55, 
Bishop  William  Lawrence,  '71;  Odin 
Roberts,  '86,  President  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston;  Herbert  Lincoln  Clark, 
'87,  Vice-President  of  the  Eastern  Divi- 
sion of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs; 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  '88,  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  University;  Hon.  Ogden 
Livingston  Mills,  '05,  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and 
John  Reynolds,  *07,  President  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  Jersey.  Bishop 
Lawrence  said  grace,  and  the  speakers 
included  Judge  Jenks,  Ogden  L.  Mills, 
'05,  and  President  Lowell.  John  Singer 
Sargent  was  toasted  and  cheered  and 
expressed  hb  thanks  briefly,  and  Major 
Higginson  also  spoke  informally.  A 
toast  and  cheer  were  also  given  to  Presi- 
dent-Emeritus Joseph  H.  Choate,  '52, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  who 
had  celebrated  his  85th  birthday  two 
days  before.  The  Glee  Club,  recently 
formed,  sang  for  the  first  time  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Chorister,  Francis 
Rogers,  '91,  and  Charles  L.  Safford,  '94. 

The  new  Club  Book  has  recently  been 
issued.  It  shows  an  increase  in  member- 
ship of  588  over  the  Club  Book  of  the 
previous  year.  The  membership  of  the 
Club  on  Jan.  15,  1917,  was  4709,  of 
whom  2089  are  resident  and  2620  non- 
resident members. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Club 
on  Feb.  2,  Prof.  C.  T.  Copeland  gave  a 
delightful  half-hour  of  Recollections  on 
"Harvard  Twenty-five  Years  Ago  and 
Since,"  and  read  from  O.  Henry,  Kip- 
ling, and  Leacock.  A  dinner  was  given 
to  Professor  Copeland  by  his  friends  in 
the  Club  on  Feb.  S.  Professor  Cope- 
'  land's  annual  visit  to  the  Club  is  always 
a  great  pleasure  to  the  members. 

On  Jan.  15,  a  joint  meeting  was  held 
of  the  Military  Training  Camps  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Club.    Harvard  Hall  was 


filled.  Major  Halstead  Dorey,  one  of 
General  Wood's  aides,  presided.  F.  R. 
Appleton,  '75,  President  of  the  Harvard 
Club,  extended  the  hospitality  of  the 
Club  to  the  Plattsburg  men,  and  two 
excellent  talks  were  given  by  Arthur 
Woods,  '92,  Police  Commissioner,  who 
spoke  on  "  Civic  and  Economic  Aspects 
of  Universal  Military  Training,"  and 
Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  '94,  who  spoke  on  his 
"Observations  of  the  European  War 
and  its  Effect  on  the  United  SUtes." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Club  on  Jan.  12, 
Prof.  J.  A.  Lomax,  A.M.,  '07,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  gave  a  most  interesting 
and  entertaining  talk  on  "The  Songs  of 
the  Cowboy." 

On  Dec.  1,  Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith, 
M.C.,  the  author  of  Tke  Fird  Hundred 
Thotucmd,  spoke  on  "The  Formation 
of  Kitcl^ener's  Army,  and  its  Perform- 
ance in  War." 

On  Nov.  17,  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
was  held  at  which  Eliot  Wadsworth,  '98, 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  and  on  "  Certain  Observa- 
tions in  Europe  during  War  Times."  He 
was  preceded  by  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood,  M.D.  '84,  who  spoke  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Red  Cross  to  the  Army,  and 
of  the  opportunity  for  service  by  Mr. 
Wadsworth  and  his  associates. 

On  Nov.  9,  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  A.M. 
1895,  Ph.D.  1900,  Inspector-General  of 
the  American  Ambulance  Field  Service, 
gave  a  talk  with  moving  pictures  on  the 
"American  Ambulance  Field  Service, 
the  American  Aviation  Corps,  and  Sol- 
dier Life  on  the  French  Front."  At  the 
end  of  his  talk,  members  commenced 
making  contributions  for  the  purchase 
of  an  ambulance  to  be  presented  by  the 
Harvard  Club,  and  subsequently  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  C.  San- 
ger, '74,  W.  R.  Hereford,  '95,  and  P.  A. 
Carroll,    '02,   was  appointed  to  raise 
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funds.  Up  to  the  end  of  January  more 
than  enough  had  been  raised  to  present 
and  maintain  two  ambulances,  which 
were  shipped  to  Europe  eariy  in  Feb- 
ruary and  are  to  be  known  as  the  "Har- 
vard Club  of  New  York  City*'  am- 
bulances. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  mid-winter 
concerts,  arranged  by  Francis  Rogers, 
'91,  the  Chorister  of  the  Club,  have  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful 
features  of  the  Club  year.  They  were 
held  in  Harvard  Hall  and  were  all  well 
attended  by  both  older  and  younger 
members.  These  concerts  have  become 
an  institution  with  a  widespread  repu- 
tation. The  concerts  this  year  were  as 
follows: 

Jan.     7.  Frandfl  Rogen,  *91,  baritone. 

Jan.  14.  Kneisel  String  Quartet. 

Jan.  21.  Osoar  Seagje,  baritone. 

Jan.  28.  Alwin  Schroeder,  'oello. 

Feb.    4.  Percy  Grainger,  piano. 

Feb.  11.  David  Hochstein,  violin;    Lambert 

Murphy,  '06,  tenor. 
Feb.  18.  Hoffman  String  Quartet. 
Feb.  25.  The  Criterion  Male  Quartet  and 

Vladimir  Resnikoff,  baritone. 

On  Jan.  1  Ralph  W.  Williams,  '09,  re- 
signed as  Director  of  the  Club,  an  office 
which  he  has  administered  with  great 
efficiency  since  March  1,  1914.  Subse- 
quently Edward  C.  Cullinan,  '93,  was 
appointed  Director  to  succeed  Mr. 
Williams. 

Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98,  Sec. 

NEWS  OF  THE  HABVABD  CLUBS. 

The  following  condensed  information 
about  various  Harvard  clubs  is  printed 
as  a  matter  of  record. 

Annapolis.  The  officers  of  the  dub 
are:  Pres.,  Paul  Capron,  '96;  hon.  pres., 
Angelo  Hall,  '91;  sec-treas.,  L.  A. 
Doggett,  '08.  The  dub  holds  monthly 
meetings  which  are  reported  in  the  local 
press  and  thus  keep  Harvard  before  the 
public. 

Arizona,  The  officers  of  the  club  are: 


Pres.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Jenkins,  *91;  sec..  Dr. 
John  Dennett,  M.D.  '94,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona. The  general  purpose  of  the  dub  is 
to  keep  up  the  Harvard  spirit  among  the 
scattered  Harvard  men  of  the  state  and 
to  create  a  Harvard  atmosphere  and  in- 
fluence among  the  students  of  the  high 
schools.  Both  are  difficult,  since  the 
dub  territory  covers  a  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  The  dub  sends  Harvard 
literature  to  all  the  high  schools,  es- 
pecially that  which  bears  on  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs'  scholarship.  The 
annual  meeting  and  dinner  was  hdd  on 
Nov.  16  at  the  Arizona  Club  in  Phoenix. 
It  was  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
large  competition  for  the  scholarship 
this  year.  The  dub  appointed  Professor 
Hall,  of  the  Tempe  Normal  School,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Western 
History.  It  was  also  glad  to  note  that 
G.  P.  Senter,  of  the  Yuma  High  School, 
is  doing  research  work  relating  to  the  old 
pilots  of  the  Colorado  River.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  suitable 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  Judge  Ed- 
ward Kent,  '83,  who  is  greatly  missed. 

Bvialo,  The  Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo 
is  working  at  present  in  preparation  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Assodated  Harvard 
Clubs  in  May.  The  club  supports  a 
scholarship  and  gives  a  competitive  high 
school  football  cup.  Eben  Hollister,  '97, 
is  chairman  of  the  general  committee  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Har- 
vard Clubs,  and  its  secretary  is  Proctor 
Carr,  '04,  135  Tonawando  Street,  Buf- 
falo. The  SSd  annual  meeting  was  held 
on  Feb.  6,  Prof.  G.  P.  Baker  being  the 
guest  of  honor.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  Pres.,  J.  B.  Olmsted,  '76; 
vice-pres.,  F.  G.  Gratnick,  '97;  treas., 
Eustace  Reynolds,  '10;  sec.,  S.  H.  Okn- 
sted,  '13. 

Chicago.  The  club  is  making  a  great 
effort  to  increase  its  membership  and  to 
arouse  more  active  interest  in  the  club 
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as  a  meeting  ground  for  Harvard  grad- 
uates in  Chicago  and  vicinity.  The  of- 
ficers are:  Pres.,  G.  H.  Ingalls,  '03;  vice- 
presidents,  R.  M.  Lovett,  '92,  R.  B. 
Flersher,  '98,  and  C.  H.  Schweppe,  '02; 
sec.-treas.,  Joseph  Husband,  '08»  58  East 
Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

Cincinnati,  The  officers  are:  Pres., 
Murray  Seasongood,  '00;  vice-pres., 
F.  O.  Suire,  '80;  treas..  Smith  Hicken- 
looper,  '04;  sec.,  Lucien  Wulsin,  '10. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
in  November,  President  F.  W.  Burling- 
ham,  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs, 
being  the  principal  speaker.  During  the 
Christmas  recess  there  was  a  smoker  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
The  club  gives  a  scholarship  of  $300, 
awarded  annually  to  a  student  from 
Cincinnati  entering  the  Freshman  class. 
An  endowment  fund  to  maintain  this 
sdiolarship  is  being  accumulated.  This 
year  two  awards  of  $250  eadi  were 
made.  The  academic  standing  attained 
by  past  holders  of  the  scholarship  has 
been  excellent.  The  club  holds  a  silver 
cup  which  is  competed  for  annually  at 
the  Cincinnati  interscholastic  track 
meet.  It  also  has  a  Detur  committee, 
which  awards  a  book  to  the  male  stu- 
dent graduating  with  the  highest  record 
in  each  of  the  high  sdioob  of  Cincinnati, 
the  presentation  being  made  at  the  grad- 
uation exercises.  There  is  also  a  con>- 
mittee  to  cooperate  with  the  Harvard 
Committee  on  Western  History. 

Connecticut,  The  annual  meeting  with 
election  of  officers  occurred  too  late  for 
the  names  to  be  included.  The  club 
raised  this  year  a  scholarship  of  $200, 
but  there  was  no  properly  qualified  ap- 
plicant. 

Connedicui  Valley,  The  officers  are: 
Pics.,  Sidney  Stevens,  '00;  vice-presi- 
dents, G.  M.  Leonard,  '03,  Frederick 
Jones,  '96;  sec.-treas.,  D.  M.  Baker,  '10. 
The  Secretary  writes  that  the  club  has 


always  been  "a  more  or  less  loosely 
jointed  one,  and  up  to  now  we  have 
acted  more  as  individuals  than  as  a 
body."  The  dub  is  still  maintaining  its 
five-year  scholarship  €i  $200,  intended 
for  first-year  students  from  the  territory 
from  which  the  club  draws  its  members. 

DalUu^  Tex,  The  officers  are:  Pres., 
C.  F.  Crowley,  '11;  vice-pres.,  G.  V. 
Peak,  Jr.,  '06;  sec.-treas.,  L.  F.  Carlton, 
'04;  The  club  is  acting  as  agent  for  the 
Harvard  men  in  Texas  in  handling  the 
Texas  SUte  scholarship.  It  has  had 
enough  funds  to  award  a  scholarship  for 
the  last  two  years,  but  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  seardi  for  a  young  man  ful- 
filling the  proper  requirements  for  Fresh- 
man standing.  The  club  has  not  lost 
heart  and  is  still  looking  for  a  proper 
rqpresentative. 

Ddaware.  The  officers  of  the  club  are: 
Pipes.,  Judge  V.  B.  Wool^,  '90;  vice- 
presidents,  Leroy  Harvey,  '94,  Charles 
Copeland,  '89;  treas.,  Alexis  I.  DuPont, 
•92;  sec.,  C.  B.  Palmer,  '97.  At  the  din- 
ner the  guest  of  honor  was  Dean  Yeo- 
mans.  There  were  about  25  members 
present.  The  dub  supports  a  sdiolar- 
ship. 

Hawaii,  The  officers  of  the  dub  are: 
Pipes.,  F.  D.  Lowrey,  '08;  sec.-treas. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  '11.  The  dub  gives  a 
scholarship,  holds  occasional  meetings, 
and  offers  an  athletic  tro|^y  for  the  en- 
couragement of  clean  sports.  It  also  is 
assisting  informally  in  the  establishment 
in  the  College  of  Hawaii  of  an  extension 
course  in  economics,  modded  on  the  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Buinness  Administration.  It 
is  a  course  designed  to  present  an  op- 
portunity to  young  men  of  Honolulu  to 
acquaint  themsdves  thoroughly  with 
the  principles  of  advanced  business 
practice.  The  club  also  works  in  coo- 
junction  with  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business    AdministiatioB    to    interest 
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local  shoe  retailers  and  grocers  in  the 
standard  form  of  accounting  which  the 
School  has  published. 

Kansas  City.  The  officers  of  the  club 
are:  Pres.,  Roger  Gilman,  '05;  vice-pres., 
Massey  Holmes,  '99;  treas.,  E.  L.  Grif- 
fiths, '16;  sec.,  K.  W.  Snyder,  '14,  911 
Commeroe  Building.  The  club  has  re- 
cently been  inactive  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president  and  also  of  the 
secretary,  who  has  been  on  the  Mexican 
border. 

Keene,  N.H,  The  officers  are:  Pres., 
J.  C.  Faulkner,  '86;  vice-piesidents, 
H.  S.  Mcintosh,  '60,  G.  D.  Markham, 
*81;  sec.,  R.  M.  Faulkner.  '09.  It  has 
come  to  be  an  established  feature  of  the 
club  to  give  financial  assistance  to  de- 
serving local  boys  in  the  College.  This 
is  done  infonnally  instead  of  through 
scholarships. 

Kentucky,  The  following  are  officers 
of  the  dnb:  Pres.,  Hon.  A.  E.  Wilson, 
•69;  vice-presidents,  F.  N.  Sackett,  L.  S. 
'93.  R.  N.  Miller,  L.S.  '06;  sec.-treas.. 
P.  N.  Booth,  '96,  906  Lincoln  Bank 
Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Louisiana,  The  officers  are:  Pres., 
Carleton  Hunt,  '56;  vice-presidents, 
E.  C.  Palmer.  '87.  M,  A.  Aldrich,  '95; 
sec.-tr€»s.,  R.  B.  Montgomery,  '90,  4«2 
Whitney-Central  Bank  building.  New 
Orleans.  The  dub  offers  annually  a 
scholarship  to  a  graduate  of  Tulane  or 
Louisiana  State  University  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  degree  at  Harvard.  It 
offers  a  trophy  to  be  contested  for  by  the 
baseball  teams  of  the  high  and  preparar 
tory  schools  of  New  Orleans.  It  has  a 
standing  committee  on  educational  mat- 
ters and  also  one  to  promote  a  closer 
union  of  the  graduates  of  the  different 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  city.  To 
this  committee  is  due  in  large  measure 
the  formation  of  a  University  Club. 

Lowell,  The  officers  of  the  club  are: 
Plres.,  L.  T.  Trull.  *79;  vice-pres.,  Walter 


H.  Howe,  '86;  treas.,  J.  F.  Preston,  '83; 
sec.,  F.  C.  Weld.  '86,  65  Merrimack 
Street.  The  club  feels  that  its  most  use- 
ful work  for  the  community  is  in  helping 
boys  to  go  to  Harvard  College.  Outside 
of  thb,  the  dub  meets  socially  And  is  an 
active  organization. 

Lynn,  The  officers  of  the  club  are: 
Pres.,  C.  C.  Shddon.  M.D.  '70;  vice- 
presidents,  Hon.  H.  C.  Lodge,  '71,  Vrot. 
Elihu  Thomson*  Sc.D.  '09;  sec-treas., 
Luther  Atwood,  '83.  The  dub  provides 
an  annual  scholarship  of  $100  and  also 
pays  the  entrance  examination  fees  of 
students  from  the  district  **who  pass  at 
least  dght  points  on  their  entrance  ex- 
aminations to  Harvard."  It  subscribes 
for  the  Bulletin  and  the  Crimson  for  each 
of  the  high  schools  in  Lynn. 

Madison,  Wis.  The  officers  are:  Pres., 
R.  E.  N.  Dodge,  '85;  sec.,  J.  N.  O'Neil, 
G.  '11.  Most  members  of  the  dub  are 
teachingattfaeUmvGsity.  In  fact,  about 
60  members  of  the  teaching  staff  have 
been  more  or  less  connected  with  Har- 
vard. 

Maryland,  The  club  has  shai«d  an  the 
general  effort  to  advance  military  pre- 
paredness for  the  United  States.  In  May 
of  last  year  it  held  a  civic  dinner,  at 
which  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  was 
the  guest  of  honor.  His  speech  is  said  to 
have  advanced  the  cause  of  prepared- 
ness in  Baltimore  as  much  as  any  single 
event  of  the  year.  The  dub  supports  a 
scholarship  of  $250,  and  the  president  of 
the  club,  W.  C.  Coleman,  has  offered  a 
second  scholarship  of  $250  for  four  years. 
There  also  has  been  an  appointment 
committee  established  in  line  with  the 
work  of  the  other  dubs  to  get  positions 
for  Harvard  men.  The  officers  are: 
Pres.,  W.  C.  Coleman,  '95;  vice-presi- 
dents. Dr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  '88,  W.  W. 
Marston,  '02;  tieas.,  Henry  T.  Duer, 
'13;  sec.,  IL  W.  WUIiams,  '12. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  The  dub  has  been 
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devoting  its  energies  toward  establish- 
ing a  scholarship  and  has  cash  and 
pledges  amounting  to  $800,  so  that  it  is 
hoped  they  will  be  able  to  support  a 
student  at  Harvard  next  year.  They  are 
also  working  among  the  preparatory  and 
high  schools  of  the  state  in  the  interest 
of  the  University.  The  officers  are: 
Pres.,  David  Fentriss,  LL.B.,  *98;  vice- 
pres.,  S.  S.  Dent.  '98;  sec.-trcas.,  P.  S. 
McDonald,  LL.B.  '11;  corres.-sec., 
W.  A.  Schmidt,  G.S.  '12. 

Minnesota.  The  officers  are:  Pres., 
E.  P.  Davis,  '99;  vice-prcs.,  E.  S.  Thurs- 
ton, '98;  sec.-tr3as.,  S.  H.  E.  Freund, 
'01,  1120  Great  N(Mlhem  Building,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  The  club  has  had  during 
the  past  year  three  dinners  and  a  picnic. 
In  addition  to  these  meetings^  the  St. 
Paul  members  have  a  weekly  luncheon 
on  Tuesday,  at  which  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
men  are  present,  and  the  Minneapolis 
members  have  a  luncheon  on  Friday,  at 
which  about  the  same  number  are  on 
hand. 

Nebraska.  The  annual  meeting  and 
dinner  was  held  on  Jan.  11,  with  twenty 
members.  The  officers  elected  were: 
Pres.,  F.  A.  Brogan,  /'ST;  vice-pres., 
C.  S.  Elgutter,  '87;  treas.,  H.  W.  Yates. 
'01;  sec.,  Alan  McDonald,  '12.  The 
dub  supports  a  scholarship  of  $200,  at 
present  held  by  Arthur  Rouner,  '20. 

New  Hampshire.  The  dub  maintains 
a  scholarship  of  $150,  and  conducts  as 
well  a  publicity  bureau  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  literature  concerning  Harvard 
College  among' the  preparatory  sdiools. 
The  officers  arc:  Pres.,  Dr.  R.  J.  Graves, 
'00;  vice-pres.,  Hon.  H.  W.  Keyes,  '86, 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire;  sec.-treas., 
Hobart  PUlsbury,  '08,  Manchester,  N.H. 

New  Jersey.  The  officers  of  this  very 
active  club  are:  Pres.,  John  Reynolds, 
'07;  sec.-treas.,  A.  R.  Wendell.  '96.  The 
dub  holds  a  large  number  of  social  meet- 
ings during  the  year,    it  supports   a 


scholarship  of  $250  for  the  student  from 
New  Jersey  entering  the  Freshman  class 
with  the  highest  admission  record;  it 
cobperates  with  the  Harvard  Appoint- 
ments Office  in  securing  business  posi- 
tions for  members.  The  dub  has  un- 
dertaken no  spedfic  dvic  or  national 
work  but  tries  to  inspire  New  Jersey 
graduates  with  the  fundamental  Har- 
vard idea: 

With  freedom  to  think  and .  with  patf enoe 

to  bear. 
And  for  right  ever  bravely  to  stand. 

North  Dakota.  The  officers  of  the  dub 
are:  Pres.,  F.  W.  Hector,  '10;  vice-pres., 
L.  F.  Crawford,  A.M.  '98;  sec.-treas., 
W.  N.  Steams,  '93,  Fargo,  N.D.  The 
principal  object  of  the  club  is  to  look  up 
prospective  students  for  the  University 
and  to  take  st^s  preparatory  to  estab- 
lishing a  scholarship.  This  is  a  difficult 
matter,  since  the  state  is  very  large  and 
the  members  are  widely  scattered. 

Philadelphia.  The  officers  are:  Ptes., 
H.  L.  Clark,  '87;  vioe-pres.,  Francis 
Rawle,  '69;  treas.,  S.  P.  Clark,  '14;  sec.. 
Guilliaem  Aertsen,  Jr.,  '05,  906  Chest- 
nut Street.  The  dub  does  no  specific 
work  as  a  club  along  civic  or  national 
lines,  although  various  members  of  the 
dub  are  very  active. 

Rochester,  The  dub  wdcomed  Dr. 
Roger  I.  Lee,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  on 
Jan.  17  and  was  greatly  interested  in  his 
address  on  the  "Health  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  some  measures  we  are  taking 
to  safeguard  it."  At  luncheon  Dr.  Lee 
met  the  physical  instructors  of  Rochester 
University  and  of  the  East  and  West 
High  Schools,  as  wdl  as  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  and  local  health  authori- 
ties. The  election  of  officers  will  be  hdd 
at  a  meeting  in  April.  The  president  of 
the  dub  is  K.  N.  Robins,  '04;  vice-pres., 
C.  D.  Young,  TO.  '92;  sec..  J.  W.  John- 
ston, '05. 
San  Diego.  The  dub  has  a  member- 
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ship  of  approximately  25.  It  has  only 
recently  been  formed,  but  the  members 
are  already  planning  to  undertake  work 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  alumni 
and  of  beneOt  to  the  University.  The 
officers  are:  Pres.,  R.  C.  AUen,  '80;  vice- 
pres.,  G.  L.  Gray,  '01;  sec.,  Henry  J. 
Bischoff,  LL.B.  '12. 

SomermUe.  The  officers  are:  P)res.» 
W.  W.  Kennard,  '97;  vice-pres..  Prof. 
S.  C.  Earle,  '04,  of  Tufts  College;  sec.- 
treas..  L.  L.  Winship,  '11,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Globe.-  The  club  gives  annually  a 
scholarship  of  $100  to  a  Freshman  enter- 
ing College  from  the  Somerville  High 
School.  Last  year  a  meeting  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  club  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  High  School  at  which 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  faculty  and 
others  discussed  the  purposes  of  a  col- 
lege education. 

Southern  CaLifomia,  •The  membership 
is  about  75  and  is  drawn  from  a  territory 
over  twice  the  sise  of  Massachusetts.  The 
members  are  to  a  large  extent  men  who 
have  attended  some  one  of  the  graduate 
schools  only.  The  club  has,  during  the 
past  year,  encouraged  all  University  men 
to  attend  the  preparedness  camp  at 
Monterey.  The  officers  are:  Pres.,  R.  D. 
Farquhar,  'OS;  treas.,  F.  W.  Johnson, 
'92;  sec.,  W.  S.  Witmer,  '12,  404  Wright 
and  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Syracuse,  The  officers  of  the  club  are: 
Pres.,  Prof.  H.  A.  Eaton,  '93;  vice- 
presidents.  Dr.  S.  R.  Calthrop  (Hon.), 
L.  Krumbhaar,  '85;  sec.-treas.,  B.  H. 
Handy,  '13. 

Taunton,  The  officers  of  the  club  are: 
Pres.,  F.  S.  Hall,  '82;  vice-pres.,  J.  K. 
Milliken,  '96;  sec.-treas.,  A.  R.  Crandell, 
'92.  The  club  has  about  54  members,  who 
are  working  to  arouse  local  enthusiasm 
for  Harvard.  It  expects  to  be  able  to 
guarantee  a  scholarship  before  the  end  of 
the  present  year. 


Utah.  The  club  was  orgam'zed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  and  has  already  raised  a 
$800  scholarship,  sending  a  student  for 
the  college  year  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Adminbtration.  The  club 
has  60  members,  the  percentage  of  col- 
lege graduates  being  small.  It  is  always 
glad  to  greet  Harvard  men  on  their  way 
to  the  West.  The  officers  are:  Pres., 
F.  W.  Reynolds,  '00;  vice-pres.,  G.  A. 
Eaton,  '92;  sec.-treas.,  I.  B.  Evans,  '08, 
1015  Keams  Building. 

Vemumt.  The  club  provides  a  scholar- 
ship of  $150,  but  has  no  other  activity, 
"^as  an  organization,  except  social  meet- 
ings. The  officers  are:  Pres.,  W.  B.  C. 
Stickney,  '65;  vice-pres.,  Clarence  Mor- 
gan, '04;  sec.-treas.,  J.  T.  Stearns,  LL.B. 
'99,  Burlington,  Vermont, 

Washington.  D,C.  The  officers  of  the 
club  are:  Pres.,  G.  N.  Henning,  *94;  vice^ 
presidents,  Hennen  Jennings,  '77,  Hon. 
F.  W.  Dallinger.  '93,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley, 
'73,  E.  W.  Spaulding,  '88;  treas..  Pick- 
ering  Dodge,  '79;  sec.,  J.  W.  Davidge, 
'02,  Hibbs  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Western  Pennsylvania.  This  club  is 
one  of  the  most  active  of  all  the  Harvard 
clubs.  It  is  supporting  this  year  three 
students  in  Harvard  College  and  has 
succeeded  in  sending  boys  of  very  high 
scholastic  standing.  The  last  honor  list 
contained  five  Western  Pennsylvania 
-men  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-five.  It  is 
cooperating  with  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  in  their  scholarship  and  sec- 
ondary school  work,  also  in  the  new  com- 
mittee which  aims  to  place  Harvard  men 
in  business.  The  officers  are:  Pres., 
H.  P.  Parkin,  '04;  vice-pres.,  A.  M. 
Scully,  '05;  sec.-treas.,  A.  P.  Altumer, 
'05,  5121  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Wweester.  The  officers  of  the  club 
are:  Pres.,  T.  H.  Gage,  '86;  vice-presi- 
denU,  Dr.  W.  R.  Gilman,  '84,  E.  H. 
Wood,  '93;  sec.-tieas.,  Robert  K.  Shaw» 
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•94.  Free  Public  Library,  Worcester. 
The  club  furnishes  an  annual  Freshman 
scholarship  of  $200,  this  year  having 
sent  two  boys  from  Worcester.  It  is  also 
interested  in  helping  young  men  to  find 
positions  and  has  established  a  standing 
committee  on  appointments,  of  which 
Reginald  Washburn,  '94,  of  28  Union 
Street,  is  the  chairman. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

V  The  pereonal  news  is  compiled  from  in- 
formatioD  furnished  by  the  CIsss  Seeretaries 
and  by  the  Secretaries  of  Harvard  Clubs  and 
Associations,  and  from  other  reliable  sources.^ 
The  value  of  this  department  might  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  Harvard  men  everywhere  would 
contribute  to  it.  Responsibility  for  errors 
should  rest  with  the  Editor. 

V*  It  becomes  more  and  mors  difficult  to 
assign  recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper 
Class,  since  many  who  call  themselves  class- 
mates take  their  degrees  in  diflTerent  years.  It 
sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
news  fumishcKi  by  the  Secretaries,  the  Class 
rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  is  not 
strictly  followed. 

V*  Much  additional  personal  news  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Clubs,  in 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers'  Records,  and 
in  University  Notes. 

1850. 

Db.  H.  R.  Stobeb,  Sec., 
Newport,  R.L 

Hermann  Jackson  Warner,  the 
then  third  remaining  member  of  the 
Class  of  1850,  in  a  recent  affectionate 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  closed  by  the- 
remark,  "I  do  hereby  solemnly  appoint 
you  the  last  survivor."  And,  now, 
in  partial  fulfilment  of  his  wish,  his 
own  demise  must  be  recorded.  Mr. 
Warner  was  born  in  Boston  on  Feb. 
15,  1831.  His  father,  who  died  but 
shortly  before  his  birth,  was  William 
Augustus  Warner,  the  head  of  the 
Class  of  1815,  among  i's  graduates 
having  been  President  Sparks,  Profs. 
Con  vers  Francis,  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Theo- 
philus  Parsons,  and  Wm.  Sweetser  of 
Bowdoin,  T.  W.  Harris,  the  entomolo- 


gist and  librarian  of  the  College,  John 
Jeffries  (the  elder),  and  John  Amory 
Lowell.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Inches 
Cobb.  He  graduated  at  the  Law  School, 
afterwards  studying  in  the  offices  of 
Sohier  and  Welch,  distinguished  Bos- 
ton advocates.  He  was  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society.  On  June  IS, 
1889,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Poyn- 
tell,  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  and 
Rebecca  C.  Staley,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  survives  him.  For  many  years 
he  had  resided  abroad,  closing  his  life 
on  Dec.  2,^  1916,  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  his  85th  year.  Mr.  Warner 
will  be  chiefly  recollected  by  the 
volumes  of  letters  ooUected  in  his  old 
age,  and  edited  by  George  E.  Wood- 
berry,  of  the  Class  of  77,  professor  at 
Columbia  University.  The  first  of 
them,  European  Yeara  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  1911,  Boston),  was  followed  by 
New  LeUera  qf  an  Idle  Man  (Constable, 
191S,  London,  also  separately  with  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  imprint),  which  were 
well  received.  The  manuscript  of  a 
third  series  is  now  in  Mr.  Woodberry*s 
hands.  The  earliest  of  these  books 
appeared  anonymously,  possibly  that, 
like  Waterley,  it  might  the  more  pique 
its  readers*  interest.  Another  curious 
incident  is  that  the  house  whidi  was 
Scott*s  famous  publisher  Was  also  that 
of  Warner*s  second  volume,  in  which 
his  identity  was  revealed.  There  was  a 
certain  hilarity  in  this  that  must  have 
amused  the  author.  A  quotation  from 
the  earliest  book  is  germane  to  this 
trait  in  his  character,  and  will  bear 
reproduction.  He  is  writing  in  1903, 
from  the  Riviera,  his  description  of 
the  charms  of  which  the  Secretary  the 
more  fully  appreciates  from  a  winter 
of  his  own  at  Mentone,  and  two  subse- 

'  As  by  information  from  Geneva,  incor- 
rectly reported  Deo.  1  by  the  Boston  news- 
papers. 
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quent  ones,  farther  south,  at  Sorrento 
and  Naples.  "  By  the  way,"  he  says, 
"  did  you  ever  come  across  Pope  Leo 
XIII*s  poems?  They  are  very  curious. 
There  is  one  on  *  Frugality  and  Long 
Life:  an  Epistle  addressed  to  Fabridus 
Rufus,'  which  you  ought  by  all  means 
to  read  and  ponder;  it  contains  a  mas- 
sive wisdom.  Andrew  Lang  has  made 
a  version  of  it.  You  will  enjoy  espe- 
cially the  following  passage:  — 

'"And  be  thy  vintage  purest  of  the  pure, 
To  warm  the  heart  and  prove  a  pleasant  lure. 
That  shall  both  friends  and  whc^eeome  mirth 

ensure: 
Be  frugal  here,  however,  nor  deotine 
To  put  a  frequent  water  in  your  wine; 
And  have  in  plenty  all  the  goodly  meat 
Of  fowl  and  lamb  and  oz,  but  first  be  sure 

they're  tender!' 

"  This  strikes  the  right  note: '  Be  sure 
your  meats  are  tenderl '  As  a  clever 
writer  once  put  it,  '  No  heart  is  pure 
that  is  not  passionate,  no  virtue  is  safe 
that  is  not  enthusiastici '  Hence  the 
Pope  and  I  are  safe.  But  no  more:  I 
must  hasten  into  the  sunlight,  and  sit 
by  the  shining  sea.  The  Italians  have 
a  proverb, '  Praise  the  sea  and  keep  to 
the  land';  and  yea,  this  will  I  do." 
Quite  Anacreontic.  Prof.  Woodberry 
has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing personal  notes.  As  Warner's 
editor  and  probably  most  intimate 
friend,  he  says:  "  What  I  have  found 
best  (in  his  writings)  and  value  most, 
is  personality,  —  the  salt  of  a  strong 
mind,  the  flavor  of  humane  studies, 
the  tang  of  character,  and  of  an  earlier 
and  more  leisurely  world  that  has  gone. 
In  his  earlier  life  Mr.  Warner  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Boston  committee  in 
behalf  of  the  Cretan  revolutionists, 
and  he  was  a  writer  for  the  Boston 
Transcript :  but  delicate  health  soon 
compelled  him  to  live  abroad,  where, 
except  for  an  occasional  visit  to  this 
country,  he  remained,  at  first  in  Dres- 
den»  and  later  on  the  Italian  Riviera. 


He  traveled  extensively,  both  over 
Europe  and  in  the  Far  East.  He  was  a 
natural  scholar,  with  a  broad-ranging 
curiosity,  indefatigable  in  mind,  and 
gave  his  attention  much  to  philosophi- 
cal studies.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
American  students  of  Schopenhauer, 
whose  essays  he  had  in  part  translated 
at  an  early  date,  but  never  published." 
And  again:  "  Mr.  Warner  was  unus- 
ually sweet-tempered.  '  Old  experi- 
ence '  in  him  had  attained  to  a  won- 
derfully mellow  strain.  His  long  jour- 
ney through  life  had  ripened  an  origi- 
nally kindly  nature.  He  retained  great 
mental  vigor  in  his  old  age,  —  a  sound 
mind,  a  good  hearti  I  look  on  his 
friendship  as  one  of  the  great  goods  of 
my  life."  As  with  the  late  richly  de- 
served eulogies  of  Wyeth,  the  last  till 
now  to  go,  and  of  Fred.  Williams,  his 
immediate  predecessor,  it  has  been  a 
pleasant,  however  sad  duty  thus  to 
remember  Warner.  These  three  W.'s 
sat  very  closely  together  during  the 
four  years  of  College  life.  Each  of 
them  stood  well  the  test  of  very  ad- 
vanced age,  but  that  was  to  have  been 
expected  of  the  Class  of  1850.  C.  and 
S.  only  now  remain. 

1851. 
SxifusL  A.  Green,  See., 
Groton,  Mass. 
There  have  been  no  deaths  in  the 
Class  during  the  last  five  years;  and 
there  are  today  only  three  survivors 
—  James  M.  Codman,  Frederick  H. 
Hedge,  and  myself.  Hedge  and  Cod- 
man  are  both  living  at  Brookline. 
Soon,  after  a  few  weeks,  I  shall  be  on 
my  native  place  at  Groton.  —  Since  the 
above  was  written  James  Macmaster 
Codman  died  at  his  home  in  Brookline 
on  January  S4.  Thb  leaves  only  two 
survivors  each  in  the  classes  of  1850  and 
1851. 
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1855. 
£.  H.  Abbot,  See., 
14  BcACon  St.,  Boston. 
Hon.  James  M.  Seawell,  of  San 
Francisco*  has  served  for  many  years 
on  the  Bench  of  the  San  Francisco 
Superior  Court.  Notwithstanding  he 
is  over  80  years  of  age,  he  finally  con- 
sented to  stand  for  reelection,  but 
positively  refused  to  make  any  per- 
sonal canvass.  He  was,  however, 
strongly  supported  by  the  leading 
newspapers  and  by  the  entire  bar. 
Mayor  Rolfe  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  voters  of  San  Francisco.  After  urg* 
ing  the  great  importance  of  electing 
judges  of  ability  and  integrity  and  ma- 
ture experience,  and  of  securing  for  this 
highest  trial  court  men  of  proved  hon- 
esty and  ability,  he  continued:  *'  Such 
a  judge  is  James  M.  Sea  well.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  San 
Francisco  Superior  Court  for  years, 
and  has  tried  most  of  the  important 
cases  arising  during  his  term  of  office. 
Practically  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  have  been  construed  by  him. 
It  is  through  the  decision  of  this  fear- 
less judge  that  San  Francisco  was 
finally  able  to  operate  its  own  cars 
upon  its  own  streets.  The  justice  of 
this  decision  was  recognised  by  all 
concerned.  In  fact.  Judge  Seawell*s 
record  shows  him  to  have  been  a  truly 
faithful  public  servant,  and  he  should 
be  reelected  by  a  majority  that  will 
clearly  indicate  the  appreciation  and 
deserved  approval  of  the  public  for 
duties  well  and  ably  performed.** 
Although  Seawell  has  never  been  a 
member  of  any  society  or  fraternal 
organization,  like  the  Masons,  Odd 
Fellows,  etc.,  and  although  he  was 
almost  the  only  office-holder  in  San 
Francisco  who  does  not  belong  to  such 
organizations,  he  was  reelected  by  a 
very  handsome  vote. 


1863. 
C.  H.  DEMirr,  See.» 
23  Ontral  St..  Boston. 

Hofioe  Winalow  Wcnen,  son  of  John 
Wright  [M.D.  Harvard,  1836]  and 
Mary  Matilda  (Robinson)  Warren, 
was  born  in  Boston,  June  19,  1842. 
He  died  in  Milton,  Feb.  3,  1017.  He 
fitted  for  College  at  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Latin  School.  He  began  kis  career 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Autumn  of  1883  as 
vice-principal  of  a  Military  and  Col- 
legiate School,  atThrog's  Neck,  West- 
chester, N.  Y.,  where  he  had  charge  of 
the  military  drill  and  a  portion  of  the 
studies  from  Nov.  2,  1863,  to  March 
23, 1864.  The  next  summer  he  taught 
in  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey's  School  in 
Franklin  Square,  Boston,  and  in  the 
Wollaston  Grammar  School  at  North 
Quincy,  and  in  September,  1864,  he 
took  charge  of  the  High  School  in 
Fairhaven.  In  1866  he  became  an  as- 
sistant in  the  Eliot  High  School  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  in  September  of 
that  year  was  made  principal  of  the 
Central  Grammar  School  in  the  same 
place.  From  1868  to  1875  he  gave  up 
teaching  because  of  trouble  with  his 
eyes  and  head,  but  kept  as  busy  as  he 
could  as  a  bookkeeper  for  several  well- 
known  firms,  and  as  a  private  tutor. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1871-72  at 
Mentone,  France.  In  September, 
1875,  he  returned  to  his  former  pro- 
fession and  taught  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Boston  for  more  than  six  years.  In 
1882  he  became  principal  of  the  Bow- 
ditch  Grammar  School  in  Boston.  In 
September,  1884,  he  took  charge  of  the 
Thetford  Avenue  School,  and  in  Nov- 
ember, 1887,  this  school  was  named  the 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  and  he  was 
chosen  principal.  This  position  he  held 
until  Aug.  31,  1012,  when  he  was  re- 
tired, having  reached  the  age  limit  of 
seventy  years.   In  1000  the  25th  an- 
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niveraary  of  his  service  in  Dorchester 
at  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  School  was  cele- 
brated by  a  reception  and  dinner  given 
in  his  honor  at  the  Tuileries  in  Boston 
by  his  friends  and  the  teachers  of  his 
district.  There  was  a  reunion  of  many 
old-time  pupils.  The  festivities  were 
closed  with  a  song  dedicated  to  War- 
ren, sung  to  the  tune  of  "Fair  Har- 
vard." He  was  married  Aug.  25»  1870, 
to  Mary  £.  Merrihew,  daughter  of 
P.  E.  Merrihew,  of  Fairhaven.  His 
wife  died  June  5,  1878,  leaving  a 
daughter,  Mary  Winslow  Warren. 
He  was  again  married,  Sept.  2,  1884, 
to  Mrs.  Julia  Carleton  (Farrar) 
Sherman,  daughter  of  John  Williams 
Farrar,  of  Lincoln,  who  survives  him 
and  has  a  daughter,  Helen  Farrar 
Warren. 

1865. 
Jesse  Walker  Potts  died  May  10, 
1016,  at  his  own  house  in  Albany, 
N.Y.,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was 
born  in  Albany,  Nov.  4,  1848.  His 
sbter,  with  whom  he  had.  lived  for 
years  in  the  family  house,  had  died  six 
days  before  him.  He  stood  high  in  his 
Class  at  College,  and  was  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  man.  His  health  was  delicate; 
he  was  of  cultivated  tastes.  He  had  a 
fine  collection  of  American  coins  and 
medals,  which  some  years  ago  he  was 
ready  to  offer  to  Harvard  College  i£ 
they  could  guard  it.  But  this  seemed 
to  the  authorities  at  that  time  to  be 
impossible.  He  spent  his  life  in  serv- 
ice; was  a  governor  of  the  Albany 
Hospital,  a  vice-president  of  the  Home 
for  Aged  Men,  a  director  of  the  Al- 
bany Institute  Historical  and  Art 
Society.  He  and  his  sister  gave  to  St. 
Peter's  Church  the  rectory  as  a  me- 
morial to  their  father  and  mother.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  and  of  the 


Circle  of  Friends  of  the  Medallion.  He 
belonged  to  two  clubs  in  Albany  and 
the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Potts*s  father  was  one  of  the  first  stove 
manufacturers  in  Albany,  and  the  son 
began  life  in  a  store,  retiring  after 
eight  years*  experience,  to  take  care  of 
his  property. 

1866. 

C.  E.  Stratton,  jSec., 
70  State  St.,  Boatoo. 
John  James  Mason  was  born  in 
Thompson,  Conn.,  Feb.  8,  1843,  the 
son  of  William  Hail  and  Lydia  Watson 
Mason.  He  fitted  for  College  at  the 
Highland  Military  School  in  Worces- 
ter. After  graduation  he  studied  medi- 
cine in  the  Medical  School  of  the  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  New  York  City.  He 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1869  in  New 
York  City,  thereafter  studying  for  his 
profession  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Ber- 
lin. In  1872  he  returned  to  New  York 
City  and  practiced  medicine  there. 
He  retired  from  active  practice  in 
1876  and  removed  his  residence  from 
New  York  to  Newport,  R.I.,  where 
for  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  phys- 
iological and  anatomical  research. 
During  this  period  he  contributed  to 
various  medical  'journals  numerous 
short  articles  of  a  scientific  character. 
In  1882  he  published  Minute  Struc- 
ture of  the  Central  Nervous  Syetem  of 
Certain  Reptiles  and  Batrachians  of 
America^  illustrated  by  permanent 
photo-micrographs.  In  his  later  years 
he  divided  his  time  between  Bar 
Harbor,  Newport,  and  New  York,  and 
was  much  interested  in  color  photo- 
graphy. He  was  married  three  times 
and  his  widow,  Florence  Angell, 
daughter  of  Frank  and  Annie  Angell, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  1893, 
survives  him. 
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1867. 

J.  R.  Carbet*  Sec^ 

Boston. 

James  Steele  English  was  bom  in 
Boston  on  March  6,  1844,  and  died  in 
Jamaica  Plain  on  Jan.  2,  1917.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  from  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  after  graduation 
studied  law  in  his  father's  office  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  Ever 
since  that  time  he  has  practiced  his 
profession  at  68  CornhiU,  Boston.  He 
specialized  in  probate  law  and  was 
an  authority  on  questions  relating  to 
wills.  For  many  years  he  was  a  ves- 
tryman of  St.  John's  Church,  Jamaica 
Plain.  An  obituary  of  him  said,  "  Al- 
though contributing  to  various  chari- 
ties, he  was  particularly  interested  in 
assisting  young  men  to  better  them- 
selves in  life  and  helped  a  great  many 
boys  to  positions  of  usefulness  and 
prominence  in  the  world,  and  did  this 
so  quietly  that  few  save  the  recipients 
knew  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction." 
English  was  unmarried.  —  Frank 
Preston  Steams  was  bom  on  Jan.  4, 
1846,  and  died  on  Jan.  21,  1917.  He 
took  high  rank  in  College  but  his 
health  was  not  good,  and  he  went 
abroad  in  the  hope  of  improvement. 
This  was  the  first  of  many  trips  for 
the  same  purpose,  none  of  which  did 
permanent  good.  Stearns  wrote  much 
all  his  life,  at  first  in  various  periodi- 
cals, later  publishing  several  books. 
The  following  are  among  the  titles :  The 
Real  and  Ideal  in  Literature,  The  Life 
and  Genius  of  Tintoretto,  The  Mid- 
aummer  of  Italian  Art,  Modern  Eng^ 
lieh  Prose  Writers,  Sketches  from  Con- 
cord and  Apjdedore,  The  Life  of  Haw- 
thorne.  He  also  wrote  many  of  the 
biographical  articles  in  the  National 
Encyclopcedia.  In  1898  he  married 
Emilia  Maciel,  of  Fayal,  Azores  Is- 
lands, by  whom  he  had  one  son. 


1869. 
T.  P.  Beal,  8ee^ 
Second  National  Bank.  Boston. 
Henry  M.  Howe  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed Honorary  Vioe-Ptesident  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great 
Britain.  There  are  only  two  others. 
Prof.  D.  Tachernoff,  of  Russia,  and 
Giorgie  E.  Falck,  of  lUly.  —  Edward 
Read  died  at  Cambridge,  on  Dec.  5, 
1916,  and  George  Hill  died  at  Summit, 
N.J.,  on  Dec.  27,  1016.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Class  to  publish  at  the 
Commencement  meeting  following  the 
death  of  classmates  a  memorial  of 
each  man  and  this  custom  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  these  two  men. 

1871. 
A.  M.  Babneb,  See^ 
719  Maas.  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  recently 
become  a  great-grandfather,  and  en- 
joys the  unique  distinction  (and  pos- 
sibly is  the  sole  instance  of  such  honor) 
of  being  the  Class  Great-grandfather 
by  direct  descent,  viz.,  the  father  of 
the  first  Class  Baby,  grandfather  of 
the  first  grandchild  of  the  Class,  and 
great-grandfather  to  the  first  great- 
grandchild of  the  Class.  Lodge's 
daughter,  wife  of  Augustus  P.  Gard- 
ner, '86,  was  the  Class  Baby  and  her 
daughter  was  the  first  grandchild  and 
mother  of  the  first  great-grandchild. — 
Herbert  Henry  Davis  Peirce,  who  was 
a  temporary  member  of  the  Class, 
died  at  Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  5,  1916. 
He  was  born  in  Cambridge,  April  11, 
1849,  and  after  leaving'  College  was 
engaged  for  several  years  in  mechani- 
cal engineering.  In  1894  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  United  States 
Legation  at  Petrograd,  Russia,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Norway,  resigning  the 
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position  in  1911.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  two  children.  —  Jofieph  Weather- 
head  Warren  died  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.» 
on  Dec.  20,  1916,  of  uremic  poison- 
ing. He  was  bom  at  Springfield,  June 
24,  1849,  and  entered  College  from 
Exeter  Academy.  He  went  abroad 
soon  after  he  was  graduated  and  stud- 
ied in  Leipzig,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  and 
in  1879  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D. 
Returning  to  Boston  in  1881  he  took 
up  the  practice  of  medicine  and  from 
1882  to  1886  served  as  Instructor  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  In  1891  he  was 
made  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  Biological  Department  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  and  remained  there 
until  1913,  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  in  the  State  Department  of 
Health  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  was 
unmarried. 

1873. 

Arthur  L.  Ware,  See., 
Framingham  Centre. 
The  Fogg  Art  Museum  has  recently 
profited  by  a  gift  from  £.  D.  Bettens 
in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Louise 
£.  Bettens.  The  donation  is  in  the 
form  of  an  oil  painting  by  John  S. 
Sargent  which  represents  a  scene  at 
Lake  O'Hara  in  the  Canadian  Rocky 
Mountains.  As  a  further  memorial  to 
his  mother,  Bettens  has  remodeled 
and  furnished  a  room  in  Phillips 
Brooks  House  which  contains  a  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Bettens  and  other  pic- 
tures associated  with  her  daily  life. 
The  Treasure  Room  in  the  Widener 
Library  contains  a  cabinet  of  elabo- 
rately bound  books  given  by  Bettens 
in  memory  of  his  mother.  —  Charles 
Alfred  Pitkin  died  at  So.  Braintree, 
on  Dec.  5,  1916.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ozias   C.  and  Caroline  M.   (Muen- 


scher)  Pitkin  and  was  born  at  Taun- 
ton, Oct.  21,  1853.  For  a  few  months 
after  graduation  he  served  as  assistant 
in  the  Harvard  Chemical  Laboratory 
and  then  went  to  the  U.S.  Torpedo 
Station  at  Newport,  R.I.,  where  for 
two  years  he  was  assistant  chemist 
engaged  on  research  work  in  explo- 
sives and  in  giving  instruction  to  naval 
officers.  At  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  Thayer  Academy  at  Braintree  he 
was  appointed  master  of  Mathematics 
and  Physical  Science  and  held  that 
appointment  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  also  Professor  of  General 
Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Boston,  and  later  as- 
sumed a  professor's  chair  in  Tufts 
Dental  School.  In  addition  to  his 
school  work  he  did  a  large  amount  of 
private  tutoring  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  He  was  awarded  by  examina- 
tion the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  by 
Syracuse  University.  Masonic  inters 
ests  claimed  a  part  of  his  time  and  he 
was  Worshipful  Master  of  his  Lodge. 
A  widow  and  two  daughters  survive 
him. 

1874. 
C.  S.  Penhallow,  See., 
803  Sears  Bids.,  Boston. 
Robert  A.  South  worth  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  Alvin  T.  Fuller, 
Congressman-elect.  —  Charles  Fran- 
cis Withington  died  on  Jan.  7,  1917. 
He  was  born  in  Brookline  Aug.  21, 
1852.  After  graduation  he  taught 
school  for  three  years  before  attending 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1881. 
After  a  year  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital he  was  in  private  medical  prac- 
tice until  his  death.  Dr.  Withington 
was  prominent  in  his  profession.  He 
was  president  of  the  City  Hospital 
Alumni  Association,  a  member  of  the 
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Association  of  American  Physicians, 
and  for  two  years  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  — 
Francis  £.  Babcock,  died  in  New  York 
City  on  Feb.  2.  A  notice  will  appear 
later. 

1875. 
Hon.  Wabben  A.  Reed,  See^ 

Brockton,  Maae. 
J.  W.  Fewkes,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  who 
has  recently  been  conducting  excava- 
tions of  the  mounds  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Parks  in  Colorado,  has  dis- 
covered a  new  type  of  ancient  house. 
This  house,  as  unearthed,  contained 
forty  rooms,  as  well  as  four  circular, 
ceremonial  kivas.  There  are  two 
stories,  the  rafters  of  the  lower  floor 
forming  the  beams  for  the  second,  and 
there  are  indications  that  originally 
there  was  a  third  story.  The  house  is 
built  of  stone  and  the  masonry  shows 
the  same  faults  as  that  in  the  cli£f 
dwellings.  The  building  is  probably 
representative  of  a  fairly  large  region. 
—  William  Frederick  Kimball  died  at 
his  home  in  Chelsea,  on  Nov.  21, 1916, 
after  an  illness  of  more  than  two  years 
which  began  with  apoplexy.  He  was 
the  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Fuller 
(Sibley)  Kimball,  born  in  Chelsea, 
July.  18, 1851,  and  fitted  for  College  at 
Chelsea  High  School.  After  graduation 
he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Alfred 
Hemenway  in  Boston,  and  from  Octo- 
ber, 1876,  to  May,  1877,  at  Boston 
University  Law  School,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  in  Jan- 
uary, 1878,  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  Boston  until  two  years  ago. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen of  Chelsea,  and  Master  of  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem  Lodge  of  Free  and 


Accepted  Masons  of  Chelsea.  He  was 
married  at  Lynn,  Sept.  4,  1879,  to 
Hattie  Thayer  Nealley,  of  Cambridge, 
who  was  accidentally  drowned  at 
Mentone,  France,  Jan.  24,  1904.  — 
Harold  Parker  died  at  his  residence  at 
Lancaster,  Nov.  29, 1916,  after  a  short 
illness  of  heart  disease.  He  was  the 
son  of  George  Alanson  and  Harriet 
Newhall  (Felton)  Parker,  born  at 
Charlestown,  June  7,  1854,  and  fitted 
for  College  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. He  left  the  Class  at  the  end  of 
the  Freshman  year  and  became  a  civil 
engineer.  Besides  private  practice, 
with  headquarters  at  Clinton,  he  was 
engaged  on  railroad  and  street  railway 
work  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other 
parts  of  the  South  and  West.  He  filled 
various  town  offices  in  Lancaster, 
represented  his  district  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  was  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Highway  Commission  from 
1900  to  1911,  and  its  chairman  for 
several  years.  He  then  resigned  and 
became  first  vice-president  of  the 
Hassam  Paving  Co.  of  Worcester,  and 
later  president  of  the  Parker-Hassam 
Pavmg  Co.  of  New  York.  Since  1898  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Wachusett 
Mountain  State  Reservation  Com- 
mission and  its  chairman  for  the  past 
eleven  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Commission  on  Taxation  of 
Wild  Lands,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
State  Forestry  Commission.  In  1913 
he  served  as  advisory  engineer  to  the 
Highway  Commission  of  New  York 
State.  Parker  was  married  at  Lan- 
caster, July  29,  1884,  to  Elizabeth 
Washburn  Bartol,  daughter  of  Rev. 
George  Murillo  Bartol,  who,  with  two 
children,  Bartol  (Harvard,  1908),  who 
has  lately  returned  after  driving  an 
ambulance  in  France^  and  Elizabeth, 
survives  him. 
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1876. 
Emor  H.  Habdzko,  See.^ 
6  B«aooii  St.,  Boston. 
Barrett  Wendell  has  resigned  as 
Professor  >of  English.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  English  in  1880, 
Assistant  Professor  in  1888,  and  Pro- 
fessor in  1898.  Except  for  a  part  of  the 
year  1881-82,  he  has  taught  at  Har- 
vard ever  since  his  appointment  in 
1880.  His  resignation  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  he  has  been  made  Profes- 
sor of  English,  Emeritus.  —  Percival 
Lowell  died  suddenly  at  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  on  Nov.  12,  1916.  He  had  but 
recently  returned  from  a  lecture  trip 
in  the  Northwest.  He  was  the  son  of 
Augustus  and  Katharine  Bigelow 
(Lawrence)  Lowell,  and  was  born  in 
Boston,  March  13,  1855.  On  gradu- 
ating, he  went  abroad  and  traveled  in 
Europe  and  the  East  for  a  year.  On 
his  return  he  went  into  business,  and 
for  some  months  was  the  acting  treas- 
urer of  the  Massachusetts  Cotton 
Mills.  In  1883  he  went  to  Japan  and 
settled  in  Tokio,  from  which  place  he 
came  with  the  Korean  Special  Mission 
to  the  United  States,  as  its  foreign 
Secretary  and  counselor.  He  returned 
to  Korea  and  spent  the  winter  in  the 
capital,  Seoul,  as  the  guest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  1884  he  published  an 
account  of  Korea,  his  experiences  and 
observations,  under  the  title  of 
ChosSriy  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm, 
and  in  1886  published  The  Soul  of 
the  Far  East,  and  in  1891  Noto.  He 
made  several  trips  to  Japan  after- 
wards, as  well  as  more  than  one 
around  the  world.  In  1891  he  discov- 
ered certain  trance  practices  of  the 
Shinto  faith,  which  he  then  investi- 
gated, and  upon  which  he  gave,  in 
1893,  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell 
Institute.  He  afterwards  published 
OeetiU  Japan  on  the  same  subject.  In 


1891  he  established  the  Lowell  Obser- 
vatory in  Arizona  for  the  special  study 
of  the  planet  Mars.  From  his  work 
there  he  published  Mars,  in  1895,  and 
Annals  of  the  LoweU  Observatory,  to- 
gether with  various  papers  in  scienti- 
fic journals.  He  undertook  an  eclipse 
expedition  to  Tripoli  in  1900;  was  ap- 
pointed non-resident  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1902;  received 
the  Janssen  Medal  of  the  French  As- 
tronomical Society  for  1904  for  his 
researches  on  Mars;  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Amherst,  in  1907, 
and  from  Clark  University,  in  1909; 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  Andes  to 
photograph  the  planet  Mars  in  1907. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Soci4t4  Astro- 
nomique  de  France,  Astronomische 
Gesellschaft;  honorary  member  of  So- 
ciedad  Astronomica  de  Mexico.  He 
married  on  June  10,  1908,  Constance 
Savage  Keith,  who  survives  him.  The 
following  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
very  appreciative  article  on  Lowell 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  shortly  after  his  death: 
"  The  sudden  death  of  Percival  Low- 
ell, at  his  observatory  at  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  deprives  the  world  of  one  of  the 
very  few  men  of  independent  fortune 
whose  inclination  and  ability  enabled 
them  to  devote  their  lives  and  their 
resources  to  the  advancement  of  pure 
science.  A  member  of  a  brilliant  fam- 
ily, well  known  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  he  was  one  of  the  men  who 
gave  the  name,  which  he  shared  with 
the  poet-statesman  and  the  president 
of  Harvard  University,  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  .  .  .  Dr.  Lowell  pre- 
pared for  College  at '  Noble*^'  School, 
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and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1876. 
He  was  given  the  degree  cum  laude, 
and  received  second-year  honors  in 
mathematics.  But  the  true  distinction 
of  his  later  career  was  foreshadowed 
by  a  remark  of  the  elder  Pierce,  the 
mathematician  of  his  day,  who  spoke 
of  him  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
mathematicians  of  those  who  had 
come  under  his  observation  at  Har- 
vard. .  .  .  During  all  his  early  activi- 
ties Lowell  had  kept  a  live  interest  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  In  1877 
the  Italian  astronomer  Schiaparelli 
began  a  systematic  study  of  the  planet 
Mars,  which  led  to  his  discovery  of  a 
remarkable  series  ot  markings  which 
he  called  '  Canali*  a  word  which  has 
been  incorrectly  translated  into  '  ca- 
nals/ and  has  proved  a  source  of  much 
subsequent  confusion.  Lowell  fol- 
lowed with  deep  interest  the  discov- 
eries of  the  Italian  savant,  for  the 
character  of  the  work  was  calculated 
to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  of 
imagination  of  scientific  proclivities. 
By  the  early  nineties  Schiaparelli*s 
eyesight  had  so  far  failed  that  it  was 
evident  his  observing  days  were  over. 
And  Lowell  determined  to  give  his  en- 
ergies and  his  fortune  to  continuing 
the  work.  Before  founding  an  observ- 
atory to  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  the  planets,  with  character- 
istic intelligence  he  and  his  assistants 
spent  many  months  in  a  systematic 
series  of  explorations  and  tests  to  dis- 
cover the  most  suitable  spot.  The  site 
finally  chosen  was  on  a  plateau  above 
the  town  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  over  seven  thousand  feet.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  best  *  seeing,*  it  is 
necessary  that  the  air  should  be  quiet 
and  rarefied.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
most  observatories  have  been  placed 
with  a  view  of  being  seen  rather  than 
seeing,  in  the  neighborhood  of  great 


cities  or  institutions  of  learning;  while 
the  few  observatories  that  are  more 
intelligently  placed  have  not  profited 
by  Lowell's  discovery  that  the  cur- 
rents of  air  swirling  about  a  mountain 
top  make  it  a  far  less  ideal  locality 
than  a  plateau.  Around  the  dome  of 
the  original  superb  twenty-four-inch 
refracting  telescope,  erected  in  1894, 
has  grown  up  a  small  village,  with 
quarters  for  his  employees,  and  sep- 
arate houses  for  his  assistants,  whom 
he  treated  with  unfailing  gener- 
osity, courtesy,  and  consideration. 
Here,  under  a  separate  dome,  a  forty- 
inch  reflecting  telescope  waa  also 
eventually  installed,  one  of  whose 
chief  uses  has  been  to  establish  the 
uselessness  of  that  class  of  instruments 
in  the  study  of  planetary  detail.  Low- 
ell's own  house,  a  low,  picturesque 
structure,  looks  out  on  as  magnificent 
a  view  as  ever  gladdened  the  eye  of  a 
roving  man,  or  soothed  the  spirit  of 
a  contemplative  philosopher.  Below 
a  steep  foreground  of  rugged  pines 
stretches  a  broad  f orest-«overed  plain, 
broken  with  patches  of  natural  park. 
Directly  across  rises  the  mighty  mass 
of  the  San  Francisco  peaks,  their  lower 
slopes  clothed  with  huge  pines,  which 
melt  into  the  stunted  vegetation  of  the 
higher  regions,  till  the  last  frost-like 
verdure  is  lost  in  a  riotous  mass  of 
barren  rocks  capped  with  the  jagged 
edges  of  their  snowy  summits.  He 
died  looking  out  on  this  scene  that  he 
so  dearly  loved,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  he  will  lie  there  surrounded 
and  honored  by  his  assistants  who  are 
carrying  on  his  work."  —  Joel  Carlton 
Bolan  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease 
at  his  home,  36  Princeton  St.,  East 
Boston,  Nov.  16, 1916.  The  son  of  Joel 
Rich  and  Henrietta  Amelia  (Bionberg) 
Bolan,  he  was  born  Jan.  5,  1854,  at 
Charlestown.  He  prepared  for  College 
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at  the  Charlestown  High  School.  In 
College  he  rowed  on  the  winning  Soph- 
omore Crew,  the  winning  Holworthy 
Club  Crew,  in  1875,  on  the  University 
Eight  against  Yale,  at  Springfield,  in 
1876,  and,  in  the  last  Intercollegiate 
Regatta  at  Saratoga,  in  the  Six-Oar. 
He  adopted  teaching  as  a  profession, 
and  for  several  years  was  head  master 
of  the  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  and 
Commodore  Barry  Schools,  in  East 
Boston.  He  was  the  organist  and  di- 
rector of  music  at  the  First  Parish 
Church  in  Charlestown  for  81  years. 
In  1878  he  married  Mary  Eliza  Willet, 
who  died  in  1910.  In  1912  he  married 
Martha  Luetta  Choate.  His  widow 
and  a  son.  Dr.  Harry  Rich  Bolan 
(Harvard,  1905),  survive  him. 

1879. 

Rev.  Edwabd  Haud,  Sm., 
6  Circuit  Road.  Ghestaut  Hill. 
G.  D.  Ayers  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Spokane  and  the  Inland  Em- 
pire, held  at  Spokane,  Dec.  9, 1910.  — 
H.  Chapin  was  in  January  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  Club  of  Seattle.  — 
A.  Crocker  has  given  to  the  city  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  four  and  a  half  acres 
of  land,  centrally  located,  as  an  ath- 
letic field  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  to  be  under  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  school  committee  or 
such  sub-committee  as  it  may  appoint. 
A  baseball  diamond,  football  gridiron 
and  running  track  are  to  be  laid  out, 
and  a  locker  building  erected,  and 
seats  for  a  limited  number  of  specta- 
tors. The  gift  includes  an  adequate 
endowment  to  provide  for  the  per- 
petual care  of  the  property.  —  F.  W. 
Taussig  has  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Tariff  Commission  created 
by  the  General  Revenue  Act  of  Sept. 
8»  1916.  He  will  not  resign  his  profes- 


sorship, but  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  by  the  University  during  the 
performance  of  his  new  duties.  —  C. 
L.  Wells  is  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  having  been  unani- 
mously elected  last  summer.  In  June, 
1916,  while  still  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Macon,  Ga.,  he  spent  two 
weeks  in  Cuba,  delivering  a  course  of 
lectures  on  church  history  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Cuban  Episcopal  Church. 
—  Livingston  Gushing  died  suddenly 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  25, 1916. 
on  his  way  to  attend  the  Harvard- 
Yale  Game.  He  was  born  at  Boston, 
June  29,  1856,  the  son  of  Hay  ward 
Pierce  and  Harriet  (Pierce)  Gushing. 
He  prepared  for  College  under  J.  G. 
Bartlett,  '69,  and  was  admitted  in 
July,  1875.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Freshman  football  team  during  the 
spring  of  1876,  and,  beginning  that 
spring,  played  on  the  University  team 
during  the  remainder  of  his  College 
course;  during  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years  he  was  captain  of  the  team. 
After  graduation  he  studied  law,  first 
for  two  years  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  then  for  one  year  at  the 
Boston  University  Law  School,  and  in 
1882  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from 
both  schools.  From  1882  until  his 
death  he  practiced  law  in  Boston  but 
made  his  residence  at  Weston,  in  more 
recent  years,  however,  coming  to  Bos- 
ton for  the  winter  months.  He  was 
president  of  the  Franklin  Company, 
and  a  director  of  the  Arlington  Mills 
and  of  the  Woburn  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany. He  had  served  as  vice-president 
of  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
and  Deformed  Children  and  as  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Bar 
Association,  and  of  the  Union,  Tennis 
and  Racquet,  and  Automobile  Clubs. 
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He  was  married  at  Brookline,  Oct.  18, 
1882,  to  Ada,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Isaiah  and  Henrietta  (Wil- 
liams) Thomas,  who  survives  him.  -^ 
Joseph  Thomas  Gilbert  died  at  his 
home  at  Gilbertsville,  N.Y..  Nov.  18, 
1916,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  weeks. 
He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
June  14,  1855,  the  son  of  Joseph 
Thomas  and  Lucy  Jane  (Allis)  Gil- 
bert. His  boyhood  was  spent  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  he  prepared  for  Col- 
lege at  the  Milwaukee  Academy  and 
was  admitted  in  October,  1874.  In  the 
spring  of  1877  ill  health  obliged  him  to 
leave  College,  and  he  spent  the  next 
two  years  abroad.  For  a  number  of 
years  after  his  return  his  time  was  di- 
vided between  the  care  of  business  in- 
terests in  Wisconsin  and  further  study 
and  travel.  After  a  second  extended 
trip  to  Europe  in  1891  and  1892  he 
began  to  spend  the  winters  in  Boston 
and  the  summers,  for  the  greater  part, 
at  Gilbertsville,  N.Y.,  the  home  of  his 
father's  family.  He  still  gave  much 
time  to  study,  doing  regular  College 
work  at  Cambridge  as  a  special  stu- 
dent during  the  winters  of  1908-04 
and  1904-05,  and  business  matters 
involved  journeys  to  London  and 
Alaska.  But  his  special  interest  had 
become  the  improvement  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Gilbertsville,  and  to  this  he 
gave  unsparingly  of  his  time  and 
strength  and  money.  An  attractive 
business  building  and  a  charming  little 
park  were  his  first  gifts,  the  net  income 
from  the  building  providing  among 
other  things  for  the  care  of  the  park. 
Later,  besides  giving  the  money 
needed,  he  oversaw  the  construction 
of  an  adequate  water  supply  for  the 
village,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  planning  improvements  in  the 
village  inn  which  should  make  it  a 
model  house  of  entertainment.    He 


never  married,  but  his  affectionate 
and  hospitable  nature  made  his  home 
a  second  home  to  the  wide  circle  of  his 
relatives  and  friends.  —  Louis  Branch 
Harding  died  suddenly  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Jan.  11,  while  on  his  way  to 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  where  he  had  in- 
tended to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  He  was  born  at  Winooski,  Vt., 
Nov.  26, 1856,  the  son  of  William  Cur- 
tis and  Lucy  Kimball  (Branch)  Hard- 
ing. He  prepared  for  College  at  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School  and  was  ad- 
mitted in  July,  1875.  On  graduation 
he  entered  his  father's  woolen  mill  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  and  when  the  mill 
was  burned  in  1885  went  to  New  York 
as  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Mills 
Harding,  wool  merchants.  Some  years 
later,  upon  the  death  of  his  part- 
ner, he  removed  his  business  to  Boston 
and  made  his  residence  at  Chestnut 
Hill.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  best-known  wool  mer- 
chants in  Boston  and  New  York.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Wool 
Trade  Association,  the  Brookline 
Country  Club  and  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Boston.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  and  especially  in  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  there,  of 
which  he  was  a  vestryman.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1883,  Miss  Annie  A.  Jenckes  of 
Stamford,  who  survives  him  with  two 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

1880. 

John  Woodbuht,  See,, 
14  Beacon  St..  Boston. 
William  Tilden  Biodgett  was  born 
in  New  York  City  on  Dec.  «0,  1856, 
the  son  of  William  Tilden  and  Abbie 
Blodget  (Blake)  Biodgett.  He  pre- 
pared for  College  in  Cambridge.  After 
graduation  he  made  his  home  in  New 
York  until  1885.  From  that  year  until 
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1890  he  lived  in  Nebraska  and  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising. 
In  18912  he  bought  a  farm  of  650  acres 
at  Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y., 
and  busied  himself  with  dairy  and 
general  farming.  On  Nov.  16, 1906,  he 
was  married  in  New  Haven  to  Hannah 
Eugenia  Lawrence  Whitney.  His  in- 
terest in  '*  Drooklands,"  his  farm  in 
Fishkill,  led  him  to  spend  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  year  there,  although  a 
part  of  the  time  was'  spent  in  New 
York,  and  he  also  traveled  considera- 
bly. He  had  been  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  "grippe,"  and  died  at  his 
house  in  New  York  suddenly  on  Jan. 
81  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  two  sons. 

1881. 

Rev.  John  W.  Suter,  Sec., 
8  Chestnut  St..  Boston. 
The  Class  held  its  usual  informal 
midwinter  dinner  Friday  evening, 
Feb.  9,  at  the  Harvard  Club,  Evarts 
presiding.  —  Emerson  Hadley,  who 
died  Nov.  11,  1916,  was  born  at  Mar- 
ion, Dec.  27,  1857,  the  son  of  Andrew 
Johnson  and  Louisa  (Brett)  Hadley. 
He  prepared  for  College  with  a  tutor 
at  Wareham,  and  in  College  was  an 
inconspicuous  and  faithful  student, 
with  few  friends.  After  teaching  a 
year,  and  then  studying  another  year 
at  the  Columbia  Law  School,  he  en- 
tered an  office  in  New  York.  Later,  he 
went  to  St.  Paul,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Edward  G.  Rogers. 
In  1890  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Lusk,  Burns  &  Hadley,  general 
attorneys  for  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  & 
Kansas  City  R.R.,  and  five  years  later 
he  was  associated  with  James  D.  Arm- 
strong, under  the  name  Hadley  & 
Armstrong,  attorneys-at-law,  and  gen- 
eral solicitors  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth 
R.R.  Co.  In  1900  he  gave  up  general 


practice,  and  became  assistant  general 
counsel  for  the  Northern  Pacific.  He 
was  married  in  1887  to  Mary  Miller, 
daughter  of  Henry  Clark  and  Bessie 
(Delano)  Luce,  of  Marion.  His  wife 
and  a  married  daughter  survive  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Minnesota 
Club  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Minnesota,  and  of  the  Town  and 
Country,  White  Bear  Yacht,  and 
Nushka  Curling  Clubs  of  St.  .Paul. 
The  pastor  of  the  House  of  Hope  Pres- 
byterian Church,  where  he  was  a  de- 
voted member  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  says  of  him:  *'  Pos- 
sessing the  sterling  qualities  of  a 
strong  Christian  character,  Mr.  Had- 
ley rendered  a  large  service,  not  only 
in  this  church,  but  also  in  the  city  and 
State.  His  life  has  been  a  factor  in 
the  constructive  development  of  the 
Northwest.  His  absence  will  be  felt 
keenly  in  our  councils.  His  ideal  home 
life  was  an  inspiration  to  better  things 
among  his  many  friends.''  —  Carleton 
Sprague  died  at  New  York,  Nov.  19, 
1916.  He  was  born  at  Buffalo,  Dec. 
24,  1858,  the  son  of  Eben  Carleton 
C4S)  and  Elizabeth  Hubbard  (WU- 
liams)  Sprague.  In  1883,  he  was  mar- 
ried at  Buffalo  to  Alice  Louise,  daugh' 
ter  of  James  and  Mary  A.  Brayley, 
who  survives  him.  He  prepared  for 
College  at  Phillips  Exeter.  In  Col- 
lege, he  was  on  the  Lampoon  and  Ad- 
vocate boards,  and  was  chosen  Ivy  Ora- 
tor by  his  Class.  After  graduation,  he 
took  up  for  a  time  the  study  of  law, 
but  in  1882  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Pitts  Agricultural  Works,  after- 
wards the  Buffalo  Pitts  Co.,  becom- 
ing vice-president  the  next  year,  four 
years  later  treasurer,  and  finally,  in 
1891,  president,  which  office  he  held 
for  many  years.  Sprague  traveled 
extensively  in  tha*90*s,  going  to  Rus- 
sia and  to  South  America.  In  1901,  he 
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was  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo, 
and  at  the  time  of  President  McKin- 
ley*8  assassination  that  year,  the 
Cabinet  met  at  his  house.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  Buffalo  Blartinique  Fund  Com- 
mittee. His  work  as  trustee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Buffalo  fine  Arts  Acad- 
emy, and  vice-president  of  the  Buffalo 
Society  of  Artists  left  his  native  city 
greatly  in  his  debt.  He  was  an  idealist, 
and  one  who  loved  to  put  his  ideals  to 
work.  He  wrote  a  poem  The  Mission 
cf  Beauty,  and  other  verses,  also  a 
three-act  play  which  was  privately 
performed;  and  of  his  little  collection 
of  pictures,  a  Buffalo  paper  said  in 
1907,  that  "  they  form  an  interesting 
and  attractive  study,  especially  a 
VsTietian  Doorway  and  his  Venice 
from  the  Ouidecca.*'  In  the  last  years 
in  New  York,  when  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Western  Union,  he  delighted  in 
the  opportunity,  which  his  editorship 
of  the  company's  little  paper  gave 
him,  for  the  expression  and  dissemina- 
tion of  his  ideals.  His  unfailing  wit 
made  him  alwa^'s  a  delightful  com- 
panion, and  his  ready  sympathy 
cemented  for  him  many  friendships. 
The  following  words  are  taken  from 
a  tribute  to  his  memory  which  was 
offered  last  November  in  Buffalo: 
"  Throughout  his  life  his  early  power 
and  delight  in  writing  were  manifest; 
the  desire  for  Snish  was  apparent  in 
every  report  or  address  he  made.  In- 
deed, he  was  an  exacting  artist  amid 
the  details  of  a  busy  life.  His  wit  was 
as  keen  as  his  humor  was  amiable; 
both  kept  a  sharp  check  on  the  exag- 
gerations and  pretenses  of  art.  .  .  . 
Seldom  has  versatility  so  happily 
blended  with  the  solider  equipment 
of  thorough,  yet  restrained  idealism. 


He  seemed  so  secure  in  resource,  he 
could  so  safely  be  trusted  to  carry 
through  any  enterprise,  and  he  bore 
the  strain  with  such  reserve  that  one 
hardly  suspected  the  forces  that  were 
being  controUed  and  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  his  purpose.  His  dig- 
nity of  bearing  won  the  greater  respect 
because  it  never  chiUed  into  a  for- 
bidding austerity.  And  yet,  above  his 
intellectual  gifts,  above  his  devotion 
to  art,  above  ins  ennobling  pride,  I 
esteem  most  his  courage.  No  appar- 
ent defeat  ever  moved  him  to  any- 
thing but  light-heartedness  and  stub- 
born resbtance.  To  the  very  last  he 
was  a  knight,  untarnished  and  un- 
afraid, a  tonic  refutation  of  the  theory 
that  there  is  no  escape  for  American 
manhood  from  materialism." 

1882. 

H.  W.  CtrKNiNGHAii,  See., 
89  State  St.,  Boston. 
The  usual  midwinter  lunch  was  held 
at  the  Boston  Harvard  Club  on  Satur- 
day, Jan.  27, 35  men  present. — Robert 
Cumming,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the 
only  living  member  of  the  Class  who 
is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  serving  in  the  British  army 
and  for  the  last  twenty  months  has 
been  in  Egypt  where  he  has  been  twice 
in  the  hospital  from  sickness.  —  The 
two  sons  of  our  late  classmate  Frederic 
Warren,  both  English  citizens,  are  of- 
ficers in  the  British  navy  and  the  elder, 
Guy  Warren,  has  commanded  the  gun- 
boat Race  Horse  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  has  several  times  taken  King 
Albert  of  Belgium  across  the  Channel, 
and  in  December  last  was  decorated 
by  him  with  the  Order  of  Leopold.  — 
Our  classmate  Frederick  H.  Prince's 
son  Norman,  whose  tragic  death  oc- 
curred so  recently,  was  himself  a  Har- 
vard man,  and  so  needs  no  mention 
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here.  His  other  son,  F.  H.,  Jr.,  is  now 
serving  as  an  aviator  with  the  French 
army.  —  The  Secretary  would  like  the 
address  of  Albert  Danner  Elliot,  at 
one  time  Secretary  and  Acting  Gover- 
nor of  Alaska,  but  for  several  years, 
till  recently,  practising  law  at  Eureka, 
Nev.  —  E.  E.  Wentworth  has  re- 
moved from  Lakewood,  N.J.,  and  is 
teaching  school  at  Hoosic,  N.Y. 

1883. 

FRSOiaiCK  NicHOu,  See^ 
2  Joy  St..  BoatoD. 
At  our  mid- winter  lunch,  on  Jan. 
20,  forty  men  assembled  at  the  Har- 
vard Club,  and  listened  to  informal 
speaking  by  W.  H.  Page,  who  advo- 
cated very  earnestly  the  raising  of  a 
fund  to  provide  for  Classmates  in  need 
of  assistance,  and  by  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Lord,  who  discoursed  amusingly  on 
things  in  general.  —  Morris  Earle  is 
called  the  "  Father  of  the  New  Hym- 
nal,*' one  of  the  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments of  the  recent  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  St.  Louis.  Together  with 
other  musicians  and  literary  men, 
Earle  has  been  laboring  for  eight  years 
as  a  member  of  a  joint  commission  to 
revise  the  church  hymnal,  atfd  the  now 
completed  work  has  been  enthusias- 
tically praised  by  distinguished  hym- 
nologists  and  qualified  musicians 
throughout  the  country.  Our  Class- 
mate is  Rector's  Warden  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  President  of  the 
Orpheus  Club,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Sight 
Singing  Classes.  —  Our  late  Class- 
mat^  Edward  Kent,  while  on  the 
Arizona  Bench  in  1910,  promulgated 
the  "  Kent  Decree,"  on  which  was 
based  every  water  right  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley;  and  this  pioneer  decree 


has  become  "  the  established  basis  for 
all  water  right  adjudications  through- 
out the  arid  west."  —  G.  H.  Nichols 
has  changed  his  address  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  to  97  Woodward  Ave.  —  Dr. 
Howard  Lilienthal  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Cornell  University*, 
—  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Nies  is  rector  of 
the  American  Church  at  Munich,  Ger- 
many. —  The  January  number  of  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biograph- 
ical Record  contains  a  sketch  and  por- 
trait of  our  late  Classmate,  R.  B. 
Moffat,  and  furnishes  some  interesting 
facts  about  his  Moffat  ancestors,  who 
were  minor  barons  and  freeholders  on 
the  Scottish  border,  followers  of  Wal- 
lace and  later  of  Bruce,  under  whose 
banner  they  fought  at  Bannockburn. 
The  founder  of  the  family  in  America 
was  one  Samuel,  who,  having  fought 
with  the  Covenanters  against  Mon- 
mouth at  Both  well  Bridge  in  1679, 
made  his  escape  after  their  defeat  and 
is  found  in  New  Jersey  in  1710,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Woodbridge  in  that  State. 
^  Edward  Williams  Stephens  Tingle 
died  on  July  24.  The  son  of  George 
Robert  and  Leila  Jane  (Stephens) 
Tingle,  he  was  born  at  Wheeling, 
W.Va.,  July  14,  1868.  He  prepared 
for  College  at  the  Lindsley  Institute  of 
that  place,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  a  Spe- 
cial Student,  in  September,  1879. 
Transferred  to  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment in  October,  1881,  he  joined  our 
Class  in  the  Junior  year,  the  youngest 
member  of -*8S.  He  spent  the  first  year 
after  graduation  in  the  real  estate  and 
cattle  business  in  Montana,  and  then 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  the 
Northwest  for  ten  years,  being  con- 
nected successively  with  the  St.  Paul 
Olohe  and  News,  Seattle  Daily  Journal 
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and  the  Butte  Miner,  On  Jan.  24, 
1894»  he  was  appointed,  by  President 
Cleveland,  U.S.  Consul  to  Brunswick, 
Germany,  where  he  served  until  1898; 
and,  while  occupying  this  post,  he 
studied  International  Law  at  Gdt- 
tingen,  under  von  Bar,  and  received  a 
certificate.  Returning  home,  he  then 
became  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum, 
an  institution  whose  object  was  the 
promotion  of  export  trade  and  im- 
proved trade  relations  between  Amer- 
ica and  Germany.  He  was  President 
of  the  German-American  Commission 
of  the  International  Commercial  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  in  1901,  and  in 
1903  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  investi- 
gating international  trade  conditions 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum. 
Then,  having  acquired  control  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mamtfaeturer,  he  re- 
signed his  position  in  1908,  and  gave 
his  entire  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
this  publication  until  1907,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  interest  and  devoted 
himself  to  mining  projects  in  Nevada, 
Arizona  and  Mexico.  He  had  made 
various  addresses  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  export  trade,  before  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Illi- 
nois Manufacturers'  Association,  Mer- 
chants' Club  of  Chicago,  Commercial 
Club  of  St.  Paul  and  similar  institu- 
tions. He  was  married,  October  5, 
1887,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Agnes 
Kelley  of  that  city,  who  survives  him. 

1884. 

T.  K.  CuMBONs,  See., 
70  State  St..  Boston. 
In  January  T.  M.  Osborne,  by  per- 
mission of  the  United  States  Navy 
Department,  served  for  a  week  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  naval  prison  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  in  order  to  test  the 
methods  of  treating  prisoners  in  that 


and  similar  institutions,  the  informa- 
tion to  be  used  in  connection  with  his 
work  for  prison  reform.  —  C.  B.  Davis 
has  recently  returned  with  his  family 
from  a  journey  of  three  months  in 
Japan,  China,- and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. While  in  Tokio  he  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Tokio  Harvard 
Club  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Sakai,  who  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  at  Harvard  in  1898,  and  who 
graduated  from  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  in  1897.  During  the 
evening  Davis  was  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  thirty  members,  fifteen  of  whom 
were  Japanese  and  fifteen  Americans. 

1885. 

H.  M.  Williams,  See., 
16  State  St..  Boston. 
The  Class  has  furnished  two  auto- 
mobile ambulances  for  the  American 
Ambulance  Field  Service  in  France, 
and  provided  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
same.  The  committee  in  charge  is 
headed  by  F.  S.  Billings,  who  has  also 
acted  as  treasurer.  —  H.  W.  Simp- 
son's oldest  son,  Deighton,  ['18],  an 
officer  in  the  British  Flying  Corps,  was 
killed  by  an  accident  in  December 
after  a  long  period  of  active  service  at  ' 
the  front.  —  A.  S.  Johnson  is  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Missionary  Society  of 
Boston.  He  is  also  treasurer  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Summer  Street  Firemen's 
Relief  Fund.  —  C.  W.  Birtwell  is  en- 
gaged in  life  insurance  at  80  State  St., 
Boston.  ~  H.  H.  Brogan  is  the  libra- 
rian of  the  Patent  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  —  The  Country  GenOeman 
of  Dec.  9  had  an  extensive  account  of 
D.  Kelleher's  great  farm  at  Mount 
Airy,  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va«  —  A.  B. 
Sawyer  b  now  connected  with  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Company,  Chicago.  — 
The   first   "  Murphy  "   scholarships. 
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provided  by  the  fund  left  by  W.  S. 
Murphy,  have  been  awarded  to  Gardi- 
ner Murphy  1  G,  to  Clifton  Murphy, 
L.S.,  and  to  WUliam  Andrew  Mur- 
phy, 1  M.S.  —  H.  W.  Marsh,  tem- 
porary member,  has  actively  co5per- 
ated  in  forwarding  the  work  of  the 
several  Harvard  Medical  Units.  — 
Dr.  H.  D.  Arnold  is  now  Director  in- 
stead of  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  —  H.  B.  Coxe's  business  ad- 
dress is  1416  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Franklin  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. —  F.  W.  White's  business  address' 
has  changed  to  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  —  E.  B.  Young's  business 
address  has  changed  to  %\%  Endicott 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  Shaf ter 
Howard's  address  is  University  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Charles  Albert 
Peterson  died  of  cancer  at  his  home, 
53  Dana  St.,  Cambridge,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  on  Dec.  4,  1916. 
He  was  born  in  Boston,  Nov.  25, 1861, 
the  only  child  of  Charles  Edward  and 
Charlotte  Wilhelmina  (Toll)  Peterson. 
He  was  prepared  for  Harvard  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School.  During  all  four 
years  of  his  College  course  he  lived  at 
home  in  the  West  End  of  Boston,  and 
mixed  very  little  with  the  Class.  He 
was  a  good  scholar,  and  had  an  honor- 
able mention  in  mathematics  and  was 
entitled  to  a  dbsertation  at  Com- 
mencement. After  graduating  he  took 
the  regular  course  in  electrical  engi- 
neering at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  receiving  his  S.B. 
in  1888.  For  one  year  he  taught  that 
subject  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  a  dozen  years  or  more  he 
taught  mathematics  at  Bryant  and 
Stratton*s  Commercial  College  in 
Boston,  leaving  on  account  of  an  op- 
eration and  ill  health.  During  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  his  poor 
health  prevented  regular  employment 


and  the  last  of  them  were  clouded  by 
the  steady  growth  of  the  cancer.  For 
over  twenty  years  hb  home  had  been 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  lived  with  his 
widowed  mother. 

1886. 

Thob.  T.  Baldwin,  S«?., 
77  Franklin  St..  Boeton. 

The  Drouyn  de  Lubys  prize  of  two 
thousand  francs  has  been  awarded  to 
W.  M.  Fullerton  for  his  book  Problemt 
of  Power.  —  Odin  Roberts  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  En- 
dowment Fund  Committee.  —  On  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  17,  a  subscription  dass 
luncheon  was  held  at  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Boston. 

1887. 
Gbo.  p.  Furber,  See,, 
344  South  Station,  Boston. 

Henry  W.  Keyes  was  inaugurated 
as  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  on 
Jan.  4.  —  The  following  have  been 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge 
of  the  30th  reunion  of  the  Class:  F.  S. 
Mead,  chairman;  C.  F.  Ayer,  Edward 
Emery,  William  Endicott,  M.  A. 
De  W.  Howe,  J.  H.  Knapp,  and  Geo.  S. 
Mumford.  A  full  programme  has  been 
arranged  for  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  June  20,  21,  and  22,  and 
so  much  interest  has  been  manifested 
that  the  committee  expect  a  very 
large  attendance  at  the  reunion.  — 
George  Austin  Morrison  died  sud- 
denly in  New  York  on  Nov.  29.  — 
Edward  Addison  BuUdey,  a  temporary 
member  of  the  Class,  died  of  tuber- 
culosis at  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  on 
March  8, 1916. 

1888. 

G.  R.  PxTLSiFEB.  Sec., 
412  BanutMrs  Hall,  Boston. 
J.  M.  Gitterman's  address  is  1130 
12th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
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In  a  recent  letter  James  Loeb  writes 
that  he  is  living  at  Mumau  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  where 
he  has  recently  built  a  house  "with 
views  unsurpassed  in  the  whole 
countryside."  He  has  been  living 
there  since  the  end  of  May  and  states 
that  he  greatly  enjoys  the  seclusion 
offered  by  the  country  in  these  fateful 
times.  —  F.  B.  Williams  has  prepared 
the  John  Nolen  of  Cambridge  articles 
entitled  "  Better  City  Planning  for 
Bridgeport."  These  have  particular 
reference  to  the  housing  problem  pre- 
sented in  that  city  caused  by  recent 
very  rapid  growth,  and  treat  particu- 
larly of  the  legal  and  engineering 
aspects.  —  On  Feb.  10  the  Massa- 
chusetts members  of  the  Class  gave  a 
dinner  to  those  living  elsewhere,  at 
the  Harvard  Club.  —  Rev.  P.  J. 
0*Callaghan*s  address  is  Apostolic 
Mission  House,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

1890. 

Joseph  C.  Lund,  Sec,^ 
12  ABhburton  Place,  Boston. 
The  Baker  Foundation  will  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  so  well 
started  by  Judge  Harvey  H.  Baker. 
His  successor.  Judge  F.  P.  Cabot,  will 
have  the  resources  of  the  Foundation 
back  of  him.  Dr.  William  Healy,  '09, 
who  has  been  the  very  successful  med- 
ical adviser  to  the  Chicago  Juvenile 
Court,  will  come  to  Boston  in  April, 
and  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Boston,  making 
psychological  examinations  of  such 
difficult  boys  and  girls  as  may  be  re- 
ferred to  him  by  Judge  Cabot.  In 
order  to  bring  Dr.  Healy  from  Chi- 
cago the  resources  of  the  Baker  Foun- 
dation were  guaranteed  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  ten  years. 


1891. 
A.  J.  GABCKau,  See^ 
12  Aihburtoo  PI.,  Boston. 
Howdls  and  Stokes,  architects,  an- 
nounce that  on  Jan.  1,  1917,  the  New 
York  partnership  was  discontinued 
and  that  the  members  of  the  former 
firm  will  continue  practice  as  follows: 
John  Mead  Howells,  470  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City;  J.  N.  Phelps  Stokes, 
100  William  St.,  New  York  City; 
Howells  and  Stokes,  Seattle,  Wash., 
New  York  Office,  100  William  St.  — 
Arthur  D.  Hill  has  been  named  by 
Governor  McCall  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Prison  Board  of  Mass.  — 
Rev.  James  R.  Jenkins  was  elected 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Arizona. 

1892. 
Aluen  R.  Benneb,  See^ 
Andover. 
T.  W.  Lamont  has  been  selected  by 
the  directors  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association  as  Chief  Marshal  of  the 
Alumbi  on  Commencement  Day, 
1917.  —  Joseph  W.  Ganson  is  with  the 
85th  R^ment  d*Artillerie,  64"^  Bat- 
terie,  «"^  Pidce.  d^6t  at  Vannes. 
Morbihan,  France.  —  J.  O.  Porter  is 
treasurer  of  the  Avery  Chemical  Co., 
88  Broad  St.,  Boston.  —  Plans  are 
being  made  to  celebrate  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  the  approaching  25th 
anniversary  of  the  graduation  of  the 
Class.  The  Class  will  meet  at  the 
Hotel  Copley-Plaza  on  Sunday,  June 
17,  and  will  remain  in  session  until 
Friday,  June  22.  A  detailed  pro- 
gramme of  events  wUl  be  announced 
later.  The  wives  of  the  members  of 
the  Class  are  expected,  and  plans  for 
their  entertainment  are  being  made. 
—  A  complete  set  of  Lewis  S.  Thomp- 
son's published  music  has  been  com- 
piled by  John  W.  Cummin  and  given 
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to  the  Harvard  Collection  of  the  Wid- 
ener  Library.  —  F.  N.  Watress  acted 
as  instructor  at  the  Boys  Military 
Training  Camp,  Plum  Island,  N.Y., 
during  the  summer.  —  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  took  their  second 
year's  service  at  Plattsburg,  W.  W. 
Churchill  and  T.  C.  TibbetU  doing 
the  regular  work,  and  I.  Codman  serv- 
ing in  the  Q.M.  department -as  Asst. 
Regt.  Q.M.  with  rank  of  Ist  Lieut.  — 
Edgar  Pierce  did  a  month's  tour  of  sea 
duty  at  the  first  "  Naval  PlatUburg." 

—  Maxwell  F.  Riddle  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  long  trip  to  Central 
America.  —  Rev.  Alfred  R.  Hussey 
has  moved  to  Lowell,  where  he  is  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  his 
residence  address  being  282  Nesmith 
St.  —  The  New  York  members  of  the 
Class  invited  the  Class  to  dine  with 
them  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  New 
York  City  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  17. 

—  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Association  of  Harvard  '92  was  held 
at  the  Wardroom  Club,  Nov.  SO;  din- 
ner was  served  at  7  p.ic.  —  Willard  D. 
Brown  announces  the  removal  of  his 
office  to  45  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

1894. 
Pbof.  E.  K.  Rand,  See., 
107  Lake  View  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Accepting  the  hospitable  invitation 
of  the  New  York  members  of  '94, 
eighty-nine  '94  men  assembled  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York  on  Dec.  8 
for  one  of  the  most  successful  dinners 
ever  held  by  the  Class.  Forty-five  of 
those  present  were  New  Yorkers  and 
forty-four  were  non-residents.  A  com- 
mittee of  twenty-two  had  the  dinner 
in  charge,  with  a  sub-committee  con- 
sisting of  H.  C.  Lakin,  H.  C.  Fox,  and 
H.  C.  Quinby.  Quinby  was  toast- 
master,  and,  he  writes,  "succeeded  in 
carrying    out    a   set    programme    of 


twenty  speakers  at  five  minutes  each, 
including  Wells  who  came  from  Tel- 
luride.  Col.,  and  received  the  silver 
cup  awarded  to  the  man  coming  the 
longest  distance  for  the  dinner.  The 
seating  was  done  by  lot  and  proved 
satisfactory  to  every  one  present. 
*  Tommie  '  Safford  had  charge  of  the 
music  as  usual.  The  souvenirs  were 
bows  of  green  and  white  ribbon  and  at 
every  plate  was  a  white  carnation,  the 
petals  being  ingeniously  dyed  a  light 
green  to  conform  to  the  Class  colors. 
Fox  made  the  presentation  speech 
that  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the 
silver  cup  and  Lakin  watched  the 
clock  and  sprang  a  policeman's  rattle 
if  the  five  minutes  were  exceeded.  The 
banquet  was  still  proceeding  merrily, 
or  at  least  the  musical  part  of  it,  when 
I  left  the  Harvard  Club  at  three  in  the 
morning.  Every  one  present  felt  it  a 
great  success.  Our  Congressmen,  W. 
H.  Stafford  and  Clement  L.  Brum- 
baugh,  each  spoke,  and  Bob  Homana 
responded  for  the  absent  Congress- 
man, Tinkham."  —  H.  Cabot  has 
made  a  number  of  addresses  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  In  his  recent 
Report,  President  Lowell  says:  "  It  is 
much  to  expect  that  any  surgeon  shall 
leave  a  large  private  practice  for  three 
months,  and  far  more  to  abandon  it 
for  an  indefinite  period,  but  Dr.  Hugh 
Cabot  has  consented  to  take  charge  of 
the  Unit  (the  Harvard  Medical  Unit  in 
France)  for  the  rest  of  the  war."  —  F. 
C.  Walker  is  lieutenant  in  the  Third 
Regiment  of  the  Canadian  Garrison 
Artillery.  —  M.  L.  King,  sergeant  in 
the  9th  Canadian  Field  Ambulance, 
sends  the  Secretary  a  Christmas  card 
from  the  "  Sergeants*  Mess."  —  Major 
C.  N.  Barney  will  have  charge  of  re- 
cruiting for  the  army  in  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  and  ex- 
pects to  make  Denver  his  permanent 
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home;  address.  Army  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion. —  J.  R.  Oliver  has  been  for  the 
past  year  assistant  resident  on  the  staff 
of  the  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 
His  second  book.  The  Six- Pointed 
Cross  in  the  Dust,  written  under  the 
pen-name  of  John  Roland,  has  just 
been  published  by  Stokes.  —  G.  B.  C. 
Rugg  is  giving  a  course  in  Journalism, 
"  News  Getting  and  News  Writing," 
at  Northeastern  College,  Boston 
Y.M.C.A.,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
work  as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post.  —  Addresses:  A.  S.  Ames, 
Med6eld;  D.  J.  Bugbee,  614  Hitch- 
cock Building,  Springfield;  R.  L. 
Emerson,  895  Broadway,  Cambridge. 

1895. 

F.  H.  NA8^,  See., 
30  SUte  St..  Boston. 
W.  W.  Caswell,  is  treasurer  of  Ar- 
thur D.  Little,  Inc.,  chemists  and 
engineers,  93  Broad  St.,  Boston. 
Home  address,  890  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston.  —  Nathan  Hayward 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Dredging  Co.  He  is,  how- 
ever, retained  as  consulting  engineer 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. —  Louis  How  has  a  poem 
in  the  January,  1917,  McClure's, 
"  One  Soldier's  Fate."  —  D.  C. 
Greene,  Jr.,  was,  in  November,  1916, 
appointed  consulting  laryngologist  at 
the  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital. 

—  F.  O.  Grover  is  president  of  the 
Ohio  Academy  of  Science,  Oberlin,  O. 

—  Hon.  A.  J.  Peters  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  Chicago,  Aug.  81, 
1916,  on  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  the  Latin-American  Republics.  — 
F.  O.  Poole  is  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 

—  C.  Y.  Rice  has  two  poems  in  the 


December,  1916,  North  American 
Review,  "  The  Mad  Philosopher  "  and 
"  A  LiUny."  —  H.  W.  Smith  has  re- 
signed from  his  position  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and 
is  driving  an  ambulance  in  France. 
Under  date  of  Dec.  29  he  writes  of 
close  experience  of  bursting  shells 
directed  at  the  highway. 

1896. 

J.  J.  Hateb,  Sec., 

30  State  8t..  Boston. 
F.  G.  Katzmann  has  been  elected 
District   Attorney   for   Norfolk  and 
Plymouth  Counties  in  Massachusetts. 

—  Alfred  Codman  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Codman,  Fletcher  &  Co., 
stock-brokers,  at  59  Congress  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  C.  E.  Bacon,  who  has  been  in 
our  Class  List,  has  joined  '95.  — 
Change  of  Address:  W.  E.  Putnam's 
office  is  now  at  114  State  St.,  Boston; 
Grafton  Whiting  is  living  at  15  Church 
St.,  Newton;  W.  B.  Buck's  office  is 
520  Nobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

—  Robert  Grosvenor  Valentine  died 
of  heart  failure  in  New  York  on  Nov. 
13,  1916.  He  was  born  in  West  New- 
ton, Nov.  29,  1872,  the  son  of  Charles 
T.  and  Charlotte  G.  (Light)  Valen- 
tine. He  prepared  for  College  at  Hop- 
kinson's  School.  On  leaving  Harvard 
he  became  assistant  in  the  English 
Department  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  in  1899 
entered  the  employ  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  He  spent  a 
short  period  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Ry.  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  became  an  in- 
structor again  in  English  at  M.LT. 
His  interest  in  the  Indian  situation  in 
the  West  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  led  him  to  be  appointed  first  as 
secretary  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
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dian  Affairs,  then  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, and  finally  Commissioner  under 
the  Taft  Administration.  He  resigned 
in  19112  and  became  active  in  the  Pro- 
gressive presidential  campaign.  In 
191 S  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  first 
Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Board 
and  subsequently  became  a  private 
practitioner  in  labor  problems  as  an  in- 
dustrial counselor,  with  offices  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  This  latter  work, 
the  first  in  a  new  profession,  was  com- 
ing to  public  notice  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  married  Sophia  French 
July  23,  1910,  and  leaves  a  daughter. 
A  memorial  meeting  was  held  by  his 
friends  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  on 
Jan.  7, 1917,  at  which  high  tribute  was 
paid  to  him  and  to  his  work.  —  Frau- 
ds Deak  PoUak  died  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  Baltimore,  Oct.  5, 1916. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
March  5, 1876,  the  son  of  Gustav  and 
Celia  (Heelprin)  Pollak.  He  prepared 
for  College  at  Summit  Academy,  N.J. 
After  leaving  Harvard  he  attended  the 
Columbia  Law  School  and  received 
his  degree  in  1899.  He  then  became 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Sulli- 
van &  Cromwell,  of  New  York  City, 
and  in  1908  was  made  a  member  of 
this  firm  to  which  he  belonged  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  many  public  activities  and 
civic  organizations  in  New  York  City. 
He  married  Inez  Cohen  Jan.  4,  1901, 
and  leaves  three  children.  —  John 
Paul  Leonard  died  in  Roxbury,  Oct. 
27,  1916.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard 
and  Mary  (Walsh)  Leonard,  born  at 
Gloucester,  Oct.  3, 1872.  He  prepared 
for  College  at  the  Cambridge  High 
Schdol.  After  leaving  Harvard  in  his 
Senior  year  he  attended  the  Boston 
University  Law  School  and  received 
his  degree  in  1901.  After  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  up  to  the  time  of 


his  death  he  practised  law  at  53  State 
St.,  Boston. 

1897. 
W.  L.  Gabbison,  Jb.,  Sec^ 
60  State  St.,  Boston. 
L.  S.  B.  Robinson  is  superintendent 
of  the  State  Tuberculosis  Hospital  of 
Nebraska  at  Kearney,  Neb.  —  K.  De 
Laittre  is  vice-president  of  the  Minne- 
sota Civic  &  Commerce  Association. 

—  J.  W.  Sharts  is  practising  law  at 
Lowe  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  —  J.  W. 
Dow  is  teaching  chemistry  at  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Springfield.  —  R.  C. 
Chittenden  is  associate  principal  and 
treasurer  of  the  De  Meritte  School, 
Boston.  —  W.  A.  Holt  has  been 
elected  Representative'  in  the  Con- 
necticut General  Assembly.  —  R.  L. 
Robbins  is  chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Milton.  —  C.  W.  Hobbs 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  State  House,  Boston.  His 
home  address  is  33  Cedar  Hill  Terrace, 
Swampscott.  —  C.  H.  Noyes  is  mete- 
orologist of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau, 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.  —  C.  Benson  is  dep- 
uty county  engineer  at  Port  Angeles, 
Wash.  —  J.  M.  Boutweirs  address  is 
now  Colonial  Club,  Cambridge.  —  H. 
I.  Bowles  is  at  2570  University  Place, 
Washington,  D.C.  —  A.  Silverman's 
address  is  Rector  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

—  J.  T.  Clark's  business  address  is  93 
Federal  St.,  Boston.  —  E.  H.  Wells's 
address  is  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  —  Letters  addressed  to 
Morse  Stewart  Duffield,  Henry  Tur- 
ner Lee,  and  Richard  Merrill  Whitney 
have  been  returned  to  the  Secretary. 
Correct  addresses  would  be  welcomed. 

—  Ernest  Lewis  Gay,  the  son  of 
George  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Green- 
ough  (Lewis)  Gay,  was  born  at  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  14,  1874.  He  prepared  for 
College  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
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entered  Harvard  in  the  fall  of  1893, 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
June,  1897.  In  his  College  work  he 
specialized  in  English,  French,  and 
history,  showing  early  his  definite 
tendency  toward  literature  and  the 
languages.  Doth  at  school  and  in  Col- 
lege he  played  football  actively,  being 
an  exceptionally  effective  end  rush  for 
a  man  of  his  weight  and  stature.  After 
graduation  he  devoted  some  tentative 
months  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
subsequently  entered  business  for  a 
short  time,  but  in  1900  he  found  the 
kind  of  work  which  was  to  absorb  him 
thenceforward  when  he  entered  the 
New  York  State  Library  School.  He 
was  busy  in  the  Harvard  College  Li- 
brary from  1902  to  1904,  and  then  re- 
ceived ^temporary  appointment  as 
assistant  librarian  of  the  library  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  he  remained  until  1908.  His 
mother's  death  in  1907  resulted  in  his 
return  to  Boston  in  due  course,  and  in 
1910  he  became  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors, and  naturally  the  librarian,  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
New  England  Antiquities.  His  vaca- 
tions afforded  opportunities  for  four 
visits  to  England,  where  he  devoted 
part  of  his  time  to  bibliographical 
work  at  the  British  Museum.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  the  Bibliographical  Soci- 
ety of  America,  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  Essex  Book  and 
Print  Club,  Club  of  Odd  Volumes, 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  University 
Club  of  Boston,  and  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York.  Despite  his  intense  love 
of  books  and  research  his  attitude 
never  suggested  the  self-absorbed  re- 
cluse. On  the  contrary,  his  genial 
spontaneity  and  capacity  for  happy 
companionship  were  his  instinctive 
characteristics.    Gay  never  married, 


and  in  his  later  years  had  premoni- 
tions of  organic  weakness  which 
caused  him  to  live  very  quietly  and 
carefully.  In  the  fall  of  1916  his  pa»- 
sion  for  football  took  him  to  New 
Haven,  and  the  unwonted  excitement 
and  exertion  of  the  day  resulted  in  his 
death  from  heart  trouble,  as  he  was  re- 
turning to  Boston  on  the  special  train. 
—  Robert  Darrah  Jenks  was  born  in 
Enterprise,  Fla.,  on  March  1,  1875, 
and  died  of  pneumonia,  after  a  brief 
illness,  on  Jan.  22, 1917,  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia.  He  prepared  for  College 
at  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia, 
entering  Harvard  in  the  fall  of  1893 
with  the  Class,  with  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  due  course.  Having  early  taken 
an  interest  in  railroad  transportation 
he  served  for  a  year  in  the  freight  de- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railway,  but  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  practical  railroading  did  not 
offer  the  type  of  work  in  which  he 
wished  to  engage,  and  therefore  en- 
tered the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1901.  He  spent  some  months  abroad 
before  entering  upon  his  pirofession,  and 
thereafter,  for  several  years,  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  public  service. 
From  1901  to  1911  he  was  a  valued 
trustee  of  Penn  School,  in  South  Caro- 
lina. He  did  efficient  service  on  the 
Philadelphia  Committee  of  Seventy, 
was  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Reform  League. 
While  holding  this  position  he  won  an 
important  case  which  established  the 
rights  of  the  letter-carriers  of  Philadel- 
phia under  the  civil  service  laws  —  a 
service  which  they  have  not  forgot- 
ten. The  Philadelphia  Ledger  after 
his  death  admirably  characterized  his 
services  in  the  following  words:  "  His 
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first  aim  was  to  serve.  He  never 
spared  himself  when  it  was  a  question 
of  duty.  The  purification  of  political 
life  was  a  cause  to  which  he  gave  him- 
self with  the  zeal  of  a  crusader  and  the 
dear  vision  of  a  rational  and  well- 
balanced  reformer.*'  As  he  became 
more  deeply  involved  in  his  profession 
he  perceived  the  great  importance  of 
the  law  governing  interstate  com- 
merce. The  issues  involved  touched 
his  early  interest  in  transportation 
problems,  a  field  in  which  he  was  al- 
ready thoroughly  informed.  He  made 
himself  an  expert  in  railroad  rates,  and 
became  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  his  chosen  field.  The  attitude  in 
which  he  approached  the  cases  en- 
trusted to  him  was  one  of  scrupulous 
fairness  to  both  the  railroads  and  the 
shippers,  for  to  him  the  fundamental 
points  at  issue  were  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  commercial  interests 
immediately  involved.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  engaged  in  a  very 
important  case  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  He  had  al- 
ready won  professional  standing  of  a 
high  order,  with  the  promise  of  a  large 
and  honorable  future,  through  his 
energy,  his  clarity  of  vision,  and  above 
all  his  integrity  of  charact^  and  his 
high  ideals.  But  to  his  friends  he  was 
more  than  the  public-spirited  citizen, 
more  than  the  lawyer  whose  profea- 
sional  ideals  were  untainted  by  com- 
mercialism. To  us  he  was  also  the  true 
and  loyal  comrade  whom  we  loved. 
His  unpretentious  modesty  forbade 
recognition  of  his  sterling  qualities 
other  than  the  respect  and  admiration 
which  friendship  and  affection  give. 
But  he  bound  his  friends  to  him  with 
unforgettable  ties  by  his  cheerful  cour- 
age, his  disinterested  generosity,  his 
magnanimity,  his  loyalty  to  obliga- 
tion, his  vision  of  a  community  in 


which  truth  and  right  should  prevail. 
The  high  ideals  which  moved  him  to 
public  service  commanded  no  less  hb 
private  life,  making  him  a  devoted  son 
and  brother,  and  bringing  him  the 
happiness  which  followed  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Maud  Lowry  in  1914.  Such  a 
life  is  so  precious  a  gift  to  the  world 
that  its  loss  ere  it  comes  to  full  fruition 
is  a  grievous  blow. 

1898. 

Babtletit  el  Hates,  See., 
Andover. 
J.  H.  Perkins  is  one  of  five  "  Execu- 
tive Managers  "  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  New  York  City.  —  S.  L.  Fuller 
is  a  director  of  the  Sin  Clair  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  not  the  Si.  CWr  Oil  Com- 
pany, as  stated  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Gradtiaiet*  Magazine,  —  £.  L. 
Logan  is  a  member  of  the  new  visiting 
committee  to  the  University  on  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics.  —  Philip  J. 
Centner  has  resigned  his  position  as 
director  of  the  Art  Museum  at  Wor- 
cester, to  take  effect  March  1.  Cent- 
ner intends  to  return  to  lus  home  in 
Florence,  Italy. 

1899. 
Abthxtb  Adams,  Sec., 
7  Water  St..  Boston. 
Malcolm  Donald  and  J.  W.  Farley 
are  members  of  the  firm  of  Herrick, 
Smith,  Donald  and  Farley,  lawyers, 
at  84  State  St.,  Boston.  —  Roger 
Wolcott  was  again  elected  to  the 
Mass.  House  of  Representatives  from 
Milton,  after  an  absence  of  several 
years.  —  The  name  of  £.  A.  Season- 
good's  firm  has  been  changed  to  Sea- 
songood,  Haas  and  Macdonald,  at  the 
same  address,  7  Wall  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  F.  R.  Swift  is  with  the  Atlas 
Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven.  —  R.  A.  Jack- 
son is  still  working  for  the  Commission 
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for  Relief  in  Belgium.  —  Changes  of 
address:  Addison  G.  Fay,  149  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  Dr.  Brainerd 
H.  Whitbeck,  116  E.  58th  St.,  New 
York  City;  Constant  Huntington, 
4  Sussex  Place,  Hyde  Park,  London, 
England;  G.  D.  Marvin,  1718  H  St., 
Washington,  D.C.;  F.  R.  Swift,  New 
Bedford;  C.  A.  Parker,  5}  Ashburton 
Place,  Boston;  —  G.  R.  Stobbs  is  as- 
sistant district  attorney  of  Worcester 
County.  —  George  R.  Stratton  is  di- 
rector of  publications,  under  the  state 
supervisor  of  administration  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. —  E.  P.  Davis  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Trust  Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He 
was  already  a  vice-president.  —  H. 
M.  Huxley  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Wilkinson  and  Huxley,  patent  and 
trade-mark  lawyers,  at  1604  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
—  Robert  McC.  Marsh  was  rejected 
to  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
from  the  «5th  Assembly  District.  — 
A.  F.  Griffiths  writes  as  follows :  '*  I 
am  away  from  home  on  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  and  am  spending  a  part  of 
the  time  in  New  York  City.  I  expect 
to  return  to  Honolulu  next  August." 
His  address  in  New  York  is  405  W. 
118  St. 

1900. 
Abtrub  Dbinkwateb,  See., 
142  Berkeley  St.,  Boston. 
D.  F.  Davis  has  sailed  for  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  where  he  will  represent 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  nego- 
tiations  of   the   warring   nations   of 
Europe  for  the  relief  of  the  war  pris- 
oners held  by  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries. —  W.  Phillips  was  nominated  on 
Jan.  12  by  President  Wilson  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State.   Since  March, 
1914,   he  has  been  Third  Assistant 
SccrcUry  of   Stote. —  S.    Elliot   has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New 


England  College  Association,  an  or- 
ganization on  the  Pacific  Coast  made 
up  of  men  from  colleges  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  He  writes:  "  Inciden- 
tally, Dr.  Harbeck  of  our  Class  is  out 
here  on  the  Coast.  He  is  located  at 
Hay  ward,  Cal.  Have  had  a  couple 
of  1900  talks  with  him.  The  above 
does  n*t  mean  S800  talks,  but  merely 
a  couple  of  sessions  on  1900  Class 
topics.  He  had  n*t  seen  jthe  Quinde- 
cennial  Crtmpoon  and  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  copy  I  showed  him.  He 
agrees  with  me  that  somebody  in  the 
Class  ought  to  discover  a  hair  re- 
storer." —  A.  A.  Benesch,  formerly 
Director  of  Public  Safety  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  has  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  — 
Frank  Sanborn  has  published  Vie 
de  Bordeaux  (Nicholas  L.  Brown),  a 
volume  of  •  vers  lihre,  —  H.  A.  Yeo- 
mans  was  appointed  Dean  of  Harvard 
College  from  Sept.  1, 1916.  —  M.  Sca- 
songood  is  president  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Cincinnati.  —  D.  Farrington 
is  with  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  48  Ex- 
change Place,  New  York  City.  —  B. 
Chandler  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Chandler,  Hildreth  Co.,  with  offices  at 
56  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  —  D. 
Drake  has  published  FroUems  oj  Con' 
dud,  an  introductory  survey  of  ethics. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  —  R.  S.  Hol- 
land has  published  Black  Bird's  Is- 
land; A  Boy  Scout  Adventure.  (Lip- 
pincott.)  —  F.  H.  Simonds  has  pub- 
lished They  Shall  Not  Pass.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)  The  book  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  Verdun  region  and  an 
analysis  of  the  struggle  there.  —  T. 
Crimmins  is  a  lieutenant  of  engineers 
in  the  New  York  National  Guard.  — 
W.  M.  Chadbourne  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  12th  New  York  Infantry.  Both  of 
these  men  are  serving  on  the  border  at 
McAllen,  Tex.  Chadbourne  has  been 
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appointed  by  Mayor  Mitchel,  of  New 
York  City,  a  member  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Committee- —  A.  P.  Fitch 
delivered  the  commencement  address 
at  Simmons  College,  Boston,  in  June, 
1916.  —  N.  Biddle  was  toastmaster  at 
the  dinner  given  at  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Boston  to  last  season's  winning 
Harvard  crew.  —  E.  H.  Graham  has 
resigned  as  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  International  Trust 
Co.,  Boston,  and  is  with  Taylor, 
Smith  &  Ward,  bankers  and  brokers, 
49  Wall  St.,  New  York  City;  home 
address:  Cedarhurst,  N.Y.  —  W.  DeF. 
Bigelow  is  with  the  American  Ambu- 
lance in  France.  —  H.  S.  Bowers  es- 
tablished two  prizes,  one  of  $50  and 
one  of  Wi,  in  the  Division  of  Finance 
at  Harvard  for  the  year  1915-16.  — 
H.  K.  Boutwell  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  in  Bacteriology  and  Genito- 
urinary Surgery,  and  J.  B.  Hawes,  2d, 
Assistant  in  Medicine  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  from  Sept.  1, 1916.  — 
W.  P.  Eaton  has  published  The  Bird 
House  Man  (Doubleday,  Page  k 
Co.),  Peanut-Cub  Reporter  (Wildfe), 
and  Plays  and  Players —  Leaves  from  a 
Critie's  Scrap  Book  (Stewart  &  Kidd). 

—  T.  H.  Eaton,  who  has  been  in  the 
department  of  Animal  Husbandry  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  is  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  Cornell  Agricultural  College. 

—  R.  Livermore  is  consulting  engineer 
with  Goodrich,  Lockhart  Co.,  60 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  He  has 
been  retained  by  Kerr  Lake  Mining 
Co.,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  of  which  he  was 
formerly  manager.  —  E.  S.  Bennett  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bennett, 
Smith  &  Co.,  brokers,  116  Griswold 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  ~  H.  W.  Ballan- 
tine,  recently  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  is  now  Dean 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 


Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  —  J.  S.  DunsUn 
is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Horn- 
blower  &  Weeks,  bankers  and  brokers. 
New  York  City.  —  Addresses:  —  C. 
S.  Oakman,  business:  22  Locust  St., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  home:  465  Cadillac 
Ave.,  Detroit.  J.  D.  Barney,  office:  99 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  J.  A. 
Child,  care  of  Mrs.  Harold  Rice,  Pel- 
ham  Terrace,  Arlington.  P.  S.  Hall, 
home:  80  Berwyn  St.,  Orange,  N.J. 
E.  H.  George,  business:  81  State  St., 
Boston;  home:  Columbine  Road,  Mil- 
ton. Sidney  Stevens,  business:  111 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston;  home:  1 
Mason  St.,  Brookline.  Louis  E.  Wy- 
man.  Merchants  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Manchester,  N.H.  Herbert  M. 
Chase,  business:  506-507  ScoUay 
Building,  40  Court  St.,  Boston.  Wal- 
ter L.  Collins,  business:  Rooms  133- 
139  Kimball  BuUding,  18  Tremont 
St.,  Boston.  George  £.  Clement,  busi- 
ness: 964  Main  St.,  Melrose  High- 
lands; home:  75  Church  St.,  Win- 
chester. 

1901. 
J.  O.  Pbocteb,  Jr.,  Sec., 
84  SUta  St..  Boston. 
The  members  of  the  Class  living  in 
New  York  and  vicinity  held  a  most 
successful  smoker  on  Feb.  16.  At  this 
meeting  they  organized  a  permanent 
New  York  association  of  the  members 
of  1901  similar  to  the  Boston  associa- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  every  member 
of  the  Class  living  in  New  York  or 
vicinity  will  become  an  active  member 
of  the  New  York  association.  —  Peter 
Goelet  Gerry  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  Rhode  Island  on  Nov.  7, 
defeating  Senator  Henry  F.  Lippitt, 
Rhode  Island's  present  Senior  Senator 
by  nearly  4000  votes  and  giving 
Rhode  Island  a  Democrat  in  the  upper 
branch  of  Congress  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  forty  years.   Gerry  waa 
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formerly  a  resident  of  New  York  and 
is  now  a  resident  of  Newport,  R.I.  His 
political  career  began  when  be  entered 
the  Representative  Council  of  New- 
port in  1912.  A  year  later  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  2d  District  of  Rhode  Island  and  he 
has  represented  the  State  in  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
He  is  an  attorney  and  associated  with 
one  of  the  large  law  firms  in  Provi- 
dence. —  W.  M.  Ivins  has  been 
chosen  Curator  of  Prints  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City.  He  became  interested  in  prints 
when  he  was  in  College  and  has  made 
a  thorough  study,  both  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  and  also  of  the 
technical  processes  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  graphic  art.  For  a 
dozen  years  past  he  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Grolier  Club  and  lately 
has  served  as  chairman  of  its  Exhibi- 
tion Committee.  He  also  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  Fogg  Art  Museum  and  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts  at  Harvard  and 
he  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  —  R.  S. 
Russell  has  become  a  director  of  the 
Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  —  F.  S.  White 
has  become  a  director  of  the  State 
Street  Trust  Co.  —  Gordon  Ireland 
is  1st  Lieut.,  Company  B,  1st  Bat- 
talion, Signal  Corps,  N.G.,  N.Y.,  and 
spent  last  summer  with  his  company 
at  Mc Allen,  Texas.  On  Aug.  IS  he 
completed  ten  years  of  service  in  the 
National  Guard;  his  first  enlistment 
was  in  the  1st  Corps  Cadets,  M.V.M., 
while  he  was  at  the  Harvard  L41W 
School.  —  S.  H.  E.  Freund,  LL.B.  *03, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
counsel  of  the  Great  Northern  Ry. 
Co.,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
for  the  past  four  years  as  general  at- 
torney. His  office  is  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
at  the  general  offices  of  the  company. 


—  Dwight  D.  Evans,  who  has  been 
living  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  a  number 
of  years  has  moved  to  Boston  with  his 
family  and  is  now  living  at  135  JUue 
Hill  Parkway,  Milton,  and  is  in  busi- 
ness at  52A  Central  St.,  Boston.  —  R. 
M.  H.  Harper  and  F.  Douglas  Coch- 
rane, '99,  have  formed  a  corporation 
under  the  name  of  Cochrane  &  Har- 
per, Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing an  investment  banking  business 
with  offices  at  60  SUte  St.,  Boston. 
Harper  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  Boston.  — 
The  address  of  Rev.  Wayne  H.  Bow- 
ers is  £7  Luzarra  St.,  Deusto,  Bilbao, 
Spain.  —  Stanton  Whitney,  1st  Lieut, 
of  Machine  Gun  Company,  attached 
to  Squadron  A,  N.G.,  N.  Y.,  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  Federal  Service  in 
Dec.,  1916.  —  A.  E.  Corbin,  who 
has  been  with  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.  for  the  past  nine  years,  has 
become  interested  in  a  Russian  auto- 
mobile company,  T-D  Pluym-Ochs, 
Ltd.,  Kazanskaja,  Ploschad  No.  8, 
Petrograd,  and  sailed  for  Russia  about 
Jan.  1.  —  The  meeting  of  the  Class  on 
Commencement  Day  will  be  in  HoUis 
28  as  usual.  —  William  Meadowcroft 
was  wounded  in  France  while  in  the 
American  Ambulance  Field  Service. 
Section  8  of  this  service  in  which 
he  served  is  mentioned  in  the  army 
orders,  and  Meadowcroft's  bravery 
especially  commended.  The  orders 
were  as  follows:  "  This  section,  which 
has  since  been  attached  to  the  Six- 
teenth Division,  has  rendered  a  great 
service  in  transporting  wounded  under 
difficult  and  often  dangerous  circum- 
stances. On  December  29,  1916,  dur- 
ing a  bombardment,  the  drivers 
showed  a  considerable  coolness  and 
absolute  devotion  in  succoring  the 
wounded  and  conveying  them  to  am- 
bulances.   Driver  William  Meadow- 
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croft  has  given  many  proofs  of  calm- 
ness and  coolness  since  the  arrival  of 
the  division  often  under  perilous  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  wounded  on 
December  29,  1916,  during  the  bom- 
bardment." —  G.  H.  Montague  was 
selected  by  the  Boston  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  deliver  one  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures by  eminent  lawyers  for  business 
men  and  lawyers  on  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest.  His  lecture,  delivered  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Boston  City 
Club  on  Dec.  28,  1916,  was  upon  the 
subject  of  "  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Clayton  Act."  The 
lecture  was  received  with  great  inter- 
est as  Montague  is  probably  the  lead- 
ing authority  on  this  subject.  —  N.  H. 
Batchelder  entertained  a  distinguished 
company  at  the  exercises  held  Nov.  4 
for  the  dedication  of  Founders  Hall  at 
Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn.,  of 
which  he  is  head  master.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Murphy  &  Dana,  of 
New  York,  of  which  firm  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  1901,  is  a  member.  —  Rich- 
ard Feiss,  of  Cleveland,  spoke  at  the 
Ford  Hall  Forum  in  Boston  on  Sun- 
day, Dec.  10,  1916,  upon  the  matter 
of  "  Human  Relations  as  a  Business 
Asset."  —  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Drury, 
head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Con- 
cord, N.H.,  addressed  the  Junior 
League  of  Boston  on  Dec.  6,  upon  the 
subject  of  "  Brothers,  Husbands,  and 
Sons."  —  Francis  £.  Holiday  died  at 
his  home  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
Dec.  SI,  1916.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  instructor  of  Psychology  and 
Physiology,  but  recently  had  given  up 
his  teaching  and  started  a  dairy  farm. 

1902. 

Barrett  Wendell,  Jr.,  See., 
44  State  St..  Boston. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Boothby  in  November, 
1916,  went  to  Rochester,  Minn.,  to 


take  charge  of  the  new  Respiration 
Laboratory  being  established  there  by 
the-  Mayo  Foundation.  —  J.  H.  Bran- 
son has  moved  from  Pittsburgh  to  New 
York.  His  present  address  is  2351  Grand 
Concourse,  New  York  City.  The  Class 
of  1902  will  hold  its  Quindecennial 
Celebration  in  June  of  this  year.  The 
first  issue  of  the  Class  newspaper  has 
been  distributed,  with  details  of  the 
plan,  which  in  brief  will  include  a  re- 
ception in  Boston,  a  trip  to  the  coun- 
try, attending  the  Yale  game.  Com- 
mencement, and  the  boat  race.  The 
Secretary  is  now  preparing  a  new  re- 
port, and  he  desires  information  con- 
cerning any  of  the  following,  for  whom 
he  has  no  accurate  address:  Ernest  W. 
Arnold;  Warren  Dennison  Bower  man; 
Arthur  Alexander  Bradley;  John  C. 
Cobb,  Jr.;  Paul  Collins;  Moncena  M. 
Dodge;  William  James  Francis  Fraser; 
Leon  C.  Hills;  Joseph  deF.  Jenkins, 
Jr.;  James  Albert  Keating;  Daniel  W. 
Kittredge;  George  Campbell  Law- 
rence; Frederic  Cleland  Lindsley; 
John  Jay  MacFarland;  Guy  Barker 
McLean;  David  Swing  Ricker;  Wil- 
liam Wilson  Sloan;  Carrol  Wilmot 
Webster. 

1904. 

Patson  Dana,  See., 
616  BarriBten'  Hall.  Boston. 
A  1904  Class  luncheon  will  be  held 
at  the  Harvard  Club  on  March  10  at 
1  P.M.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  will  be 
present  as  guest  of  honor.  —  "  Mod- 
ernizing Railway  Accident  Law,"  by 
Arthur  A.  Ballantine,  appeared  in  the 
OtUlook  for  Nov.  16,  1916.  —  John 
Bacon  was  recently  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  Warren,  Wales, 
and  Holland  districts,  Mass.  —  Capt. 
W.  N.  Hill,  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Service, 
formerly  stationed  at  Haiti,  has  been 
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appointed  Instructor  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  School  at  Norfolk,  Va. — 
Phillip  S.  Estes  died  at  Marlow,  NJEI., 
Dec.  9,  1916,  after  a  protracted  ill- 
ness. —  Tristam  B.  Soatlier  died  sud- 
denly on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  SI, 
1916,  following  a  game  of  hockey  on 
Verona  L4ike,  N.J.  Souther  was  cap- 
tain of  the  Varsity  team  during  his 
Senior  year  in  College. 

1905. 

S.  N.  HiNCKLST,  See^ 
22  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.T. 
P.  M.  Patterson's  address  is  now 
care  of  Holtzer-Cabot  Elec.  Co.,  125 
Armory  St.,  Roxbury.  —  L.  W.  Hack- 
ett  has  been  appointed  Director  for 
Brazil  of  the  International  Health 
Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
He  says: "  We  expect  to  open  sanitary 
campaign  against  hookworms  in  the 
agricultural  areas  of  Brazil  under  gov- 
ernment auspices,  and  I  shall  be  here 
indefinitely.  My  address  is  Inspec- 
toria  de  Sande,  Publica,  Nictheroy, 
SUte  of  Rio,  Brazil.'*  —  A.  C.  Burrill 
is  now  Entomologist  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Moscow,  Idaho.  —  G.  S. 
Stoltz*8  address  is  now  Marion,  O.  — 
A.  Campbell  Smidt  ia  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  S.  N.  Bond  &  Co.,  Ill  Broad- 
way,  N.Y.  —  Members  of  the  Class 
serving  on  the  Mexican  border  last 
summer  in  the  1st  Mass.  Field  Artil- 
lery, whose  names  were  omitted  in 
the  last  report,  were  Capt.  John  A. 
O'Keefe,  Jr.,  and  2d  Lieut.  Erland 
Frederick  Fish. 

1907. 
John  Retnoldb,  Sec., 
2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 
C.  O.  Wellington  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Scovell,  Wellington  &  Co.,  cer- 
tified public  accountants,  with  offices 
at  110  SUte  St.,  Boston.  —  R.  M.  Ar- 


kush  has  opened  an  office  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  24  Broad  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  J.  H.  GUes  is  City  Engineer 
of  Pocatello,  Mont.  —  S.  N.  Harrison 
is  manager  of  the  Wflmington,  Dd., 
office  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  —  S.  Bell  is 
office  manager  of  the  Eastern  Machine 
&  Iron  Co.,  with  offices  at  53  SUte  St., 
Boston.  —  A.  S.  Locke  is  practinng 
law  at  86  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
J.  Prizer  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Barry,  Wainwright,  Thacher  &  Sym- 
mers  of  59  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 
—  F.  H.  Lahee  has  written  a  textbook 
and  pocket  manual  entitled  FiM 
Geology,  —  J.  D.  Viets  was  lieutenant 
in  the  ISOth  Battalion  of  the  Cana- 
dian Expeditionary  Force.  —  F.  Dean 
is  secretary  to  Judge  Clarke,  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  His  ad- 
dress is  Supreme  Court  Chambers, 
Brooklyn  County  Court  House, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  — DuB.  Beale  is 
practising  law  as  a  member  of  the  ^m 
of  Sisson  &  Beale,  31  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  C.  H.  Haring,  formerly 
professor  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  is 
now  assistant  professor  of  history  at 
Yale.  He  has  been  awarded  the  David 
A.  Wells  Prize  for  1916-17,  the  title  of 
his  thesis  being  "  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion between  Spain  and  the  Indies  in 
the  Time  of  the  Hapsburgs."  —  T.  T. 
Smith's  address  is  1718  Mississippi 
St.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

1909. 

F.  A.  Harding,  See., 
52  Fulton  St.,  Boston. 
Robert  C.  Bliss,  who  has  been  in 
California  since  graduation,  is  now 
with  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  —  A.  R.  Clas  is  secretary 
of  the  Falls  Motors  Corporation,  She- 
boygan Falls,  Wis.  —  Richard  Ellis  is 
engaged  in  architectural  and  struc- 
tural engineering  with  the  firm  of  Ellis 
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&  Ellis,  28  School  St.,  Boston.  —  Mer- 
ton  L.  Garfield  is  now  associated  with 
C.  S.  Scott  Co.,  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance, with  offices  in  Belmont  and 
Waverley.  —  Richard  G.  Harwood  is 
now  assistant  manager  of  the  New 
Amsterdam  Casualty  Co.,  10  Post 
Office  Sq.,  Boston.  —  L.  K.  Lunt, 
M.D.  1912,  has  taken  up  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  481  North  Cascade 
Ave.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  —  Rev. 
Otto  Lyding  was  installed  on  Nov.  12 
as  minister  of  the  3d  Religious  Society, 
Unitarian,  at  Dorchester  Lower  Mills. 
—  Harold  M.  Pitman  has  resigned  his 
position  as  confidential  secretary  to 
Justice  Clarke,  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  and  is  now  associated 
with  Elek  John  Ludvigh  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  81  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  P.  M.  Rackemann,  M.D. 
1912,  has  opened  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  205  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  —  R.  E.  Rogers  has 
written  a  play  entitled  Behind  a  Pic- 
iure  by  WaUeau,  which  was  recently 
given  its  initial  performance  by  the 
St.  Louis  Artists  Guild  under  the  di- 
rection of  David  Carb,  —  Henry  R. 
Watson  is  in  charge  of  a  new  contract- 
ing office  of  the  General  Fire  Ex- 
tinguisher Co.  at  647  Main  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  He  is  living  at  268  Oxford 
St.,  Hartford.  —  Armitage  Whitman, 
M.D.,  Columbia,  1912,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Visiting  Orthopedic  Surgeon 
of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health.  Dr.  Whitman  is  working  on 
the  treatment  of  patients  who  have 
recovered  from  the  acute  period  of 
anterior  poliomyelitis.  —  Fitch  A. 
Winchester  has  removed  his  law 
office  to  Room  607,  81  SUte  St., 
Boston. —  Paul  Withington,  M.D. 
1914,  was  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin   last   fall  and  coached 


the  football  team.  He  is  spending  the 
winter,  however,  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital.  —  W.  G.  Wendell  saUed  for 
France  late  in  January  to  represent  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  in  Paris.  His 
boat,  the  Ryndam,  was  turned  back, 
howevor,  for  fear  of  submarines.  — 
An  informal  dinner,  at  which  about 
fifty  members  of  the  Class  were 
present,  was  held  at  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston  on  Jan.  16.  C.  E. 
Inches  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
after  dinner,  Sidney  Curtis,  *05,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  Harvard  and  other  colleges  in 
regard  to  the  promising  athletes  from 
preparatory  schools.  During  the  din- 
ner a  resolution  was  adopted  to  send 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Prince, 
a  brief  memorial  in  the  f  oi^  of  a  letter 
setting  forth  the  admiration  which  is 
felt  for  the  great  bravery  of  their  son, 
Norman  Prince,  who  was  killed  in 
France  on  Oct.  15,  1916,  together 
with  the  sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
of  those  present  at  the  dinner  in  the 
recollection  that  he  was  affiliated  with 
them  in  College. 

1910. 

C.  C.  LiTTLB,  See., 
15  Univeraity  Hall.  Cambridge. 
A.  W.  Cheever  is  graduate  assistant 
in  the  skin  department  of  the  Mass. 
Gen.  Hospital.  —  F.  S.  Chien  is  Chin- 
ese secretary  of  the  Chief  Inspectorate 
of  Chinese  Government  Salt  Reve- 
nues. —  W.  E.  Davis  is  with  the  Illi- 
nois Steel  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.  —  A.  T. 
Derry  is  assistant  metallurgist  for  the 
Taylor- Wharton  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 
High  Bridge,  N.J.  —  E.  P.  Eldredge 
is  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  on  the 
U.S.S.  Nebraska. —  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  is 
one  of  the  managers  of  John  C.  Paige 
k  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
—  J.  J.  Fitzgerald  is  with  the  Hugh 
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Nawn  Construction  Co.,  Boston.  — 
G.  J.  Giles  is  manager  of  the  Hilling- 
don  Ranch,  Comfort,  Texas.  —  R.  L. 
Groves  is  private  secretary  to  Hon. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  O.  — 
G.  W.  Hallowell  is  with  the  Moore 
Drop  Forging  Co.,  Springfield.  —  R. 
S.  Hart  is  district  manager  for  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Utica, 
N.Y.  —  A.  G.  Hatt  has  been  working 
in  ethnology  in  connection  with  a  fel- 
lowship from  the  American  Scandina- 
vian Foundation.  —  B.  M.  Higginson 
is  chief  inspector  for  the  Columbia 
MiUs.  Oswego,  N.Y.  — W.  F.  Mor- 
gan, Jr.,  is  manager  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  Freezing  and  Cold  Storage  Co. 

—  W.  R.  Morrison  is  assistant  in  anat- 
omy at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

—  C.  F.  Morse,  Jr.,  is  employed  by 
the  Edison  Illuminating  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton. —  H.  W.  O'Connor  is  instructor 
in  English  at  Indiana  Univ.  —  The 
Class  will  hold  its  Seventh  Annual 
Dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston 
early  in  March.  The  dinner  is  in 
charge  of  a  committee  with  P.  W.  Car- 
ter as  chairman.  —  E.  E.  Hunt  re- 
cently addressed  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston  on  relief  work  in  the  province 
of  Antwerp.  —  G.  L.  Harding  ad- 
dressed the  Socialist  Club  nS.  Harvard 
on  "Present-Day  Problems  in  China." 

1912. 
R.  B.  WiGOLBSwoBTH,  (See., 
Milton,  Mass. 
R.  T.  Alger  is  resident  engineer  of 
the   New   York   Continental   Jewell 
Filtration  Co.   His  address  is  436  W. 
Exchange  St.,  Akron,  O.  —  L.  Ander- 
son is  district  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  —  W.  H.  Bald- 
win's address  is  10  Greenwood  Ave., 
Wollaston.  —  W.  N.  Bixby's  address 
is  54  Magnolia  St.,  Arlington.  —  Par- 


ker's Blair's  address  is  150  £.  Superior 
St.,  Chicago.  —  R.  E.  Boothby  is  head 
master  of  St.  Stephen's  School,  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Last  summer  he  led  a 
party  of  boys  on  a  900-mile  horseback 
camping  trip  to  the  Mesa  Verde  and 
San  Juan  Basin.  —  J.  W.  Bowen  is  in 
the  coal  business  with  Joseph  A. 
Bowen  Co.,  Fall  River.  —  F.  W.  Can- 
dee  is  living  at  Kendrick,  Idaho.  —  O. 
R.  Diehl,  M.D.  '15,  is  practising  medi- 
cine at  1906  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia.  — 
R.  F.  Duncan  is  acting  as  a  private 
secretary  to  Thomas  W.  Lamont  in  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Endowment  Fund.  —  H.  A. 
Gifford  is  with  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  684  Boatmen's 
Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  H. 
G.  Grant  was  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  for  two  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion and  is  now  principal  of  the  Bar- 
rett School,  Birmingham,  Ala.  —  F. 
C.  Gray's  home  address  is  421  Marl- 
borough St.,  Boston.  —  C.  H.  Haber- 
korn,  Jr.,  is  president  of  C.  H.  Haber- 
korn  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  furni- 
ture; president  of  the  Haberkorn  In- 
vestment Co.,  and  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Grosse  Pointe  Park 
Corporation.  —  O.  W.  Haussermann 
is  with  Wm.  A.  Russell  &  Bro.,  50 
State  St.,  Boston.  —  John  Hoar  is 
living  at  405  Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 
—  W.  S.  Hood  is  an  engineer  with  the 
Turner's  Falls  Power  &  Electric  Co.. 
Greenfield.  —  G.  H.  Kaemmerling  is 
with  the  Fuller  Engineering  Co.,  Al- 
lentown.  Pa.  —  Hugh  Mason  is  with 
the  Massachusetts  Rating  &  Inspec 
tion  Bureau,  68  Devonshire  St.,  Bos- 
ton; his  home  address  is  27  Bailey 
Road,  Watertown.  —  G.  H.  McCaf- 
frey is  assistant  secretary  of  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  177  Milk 
St.,  Boston.  —  F.  R.  Mead  has  left 
the  New  Departure   Manufacturing 
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Co.,  and  is  now  an  o£Bcer  of  inspection 
in  the  employ  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, ISO  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
His  home  address  is  Auldwood  Road, 
Shippan  Point,  Stamford,  Conn.  —  S. 
Mixter  is  living  at  89  Pilgrim  Road, 
Fenway,  Boston.  —  L.  A.  Norman  is 
with  Messrs.  Putnam,  Putnam  &  Bell, 
attorneys  at  law,  60  State  St.,  Boston. 
—  R.  S.  Parker  is  with  F.  S.  Moseley 
&  Co.,  brokers,  50  Congress  St.,  Bos- 
ton. His  home  address  is  14  Ash  St., 
Cambridge.  —  R.  W.  Peters  is  living 
at  2071  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Au- 
burndale.  —  G.  S.  Phenix  is  living  at 
71  E.  87th  St.,  New  York  City.  —  E. 
P.  Pierce,  Jr.,  has  just  returned  to 
Boston  after  a  four  years*  stay  in  Bul- 
garia. His  plans  for  the  future  are 
uncertain.  —  Benjamin  Pitman's  ad- 
dress is  now  103  East  75th  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  £.  M.  Robinson  is 
assistant  to  the  executive  editor, 
Wheeler  Sammons,  *12,  of  the  A.  W. 
Shaw  Co.,  publishers  of  System  and 
Factory,  Chicago.  His  address  in 
Chicago  is  710  Lotus  Ave.,  Austin 
Station.  —  J.  L.  Stebbins  is  working 
with  his  father,  George  Francis  Steb- 
bins, trustee.  His  address  is  12  Pearl 
St.,  Boston.  —  A.  E.  Strauss,  who  has 
recently  completed  his  term  as  a  medi- 
cal interne  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Cardiographic  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  Medical  School, 
as  Mellon  Fellow  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine. His  address  is  care  of  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  Pittsburgh.  His  permanent 
address  is  5355  Berlin  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  —  T.  H.  Thomas  is  living  at  Wig- 
gins, Miss.  —  W.  P.  Tobey  has  been 
chosen  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  Bat- 
tery A,  1st  Regiment,  Field  Artillery, 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia.  — 
B.  A.  Tripp,  who  has  been  employed 
by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  last 


two  years  as  landscape  architect  at 
the  Panama  Canal,  has  resigned  from 
the  service  and  is  practising  landscape 
architecture  with  Sheffield  A.  Arnold, 
of  Boston,  with  offices  in  the  Guardian 
Building,  Cleveland,  O.  —  J.  G.  Wig- 
gins spent  last  summer  in  the  Orient. 
He  is  now  teaching  at  Pomfret  School, 
Pomfret,  Conn.  —  R.  B.  Wiggles- 
worth  is  with  Dunbar,  Nutter  & 
McClennen,  attorneys  at  law,  161 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  —  C.  E.  Wil- 
der, Ph.D.  '15,  is  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  Northwestern  University. 
His  address  is  102  Hunman  House, 
Evanston,  111.  -—  R.  W.  Williams  is 
with  Ritchie  &  Janney,  attorneys  at 
law,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  J.  D.  Wilson, 
A.M.  '16,  is  teaching  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  New  Mexico,  Silver 
City. 

1013. 
Walteb  Tufts,  Jr.,  See. 
100  Summer  St..  Boston. 
W.  H.  Baldwin,  3d,  is  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  New  York  Evening 
PoH,  and  lives  at  129  Columbia 
Heights,  Brooklyn.  —  R.  H.  Burrage 
is  with  the  efficiency  staff  of  the  Calu- 
met &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Calumet, 
Mich.  His  permanent  address  is  Box 
434,  Needham.  —  W.  F.  Cogswell, 
LL.B.  '16,  is  with  Simpson,  Thacher 
&  Bartlett,  lawyers,  62  Cedar  St., 
New  York  City.  His  address  is  102 
Waverly  Place,  New  York  City. — 
Laurence  S.  Crosby  is  a  chemist  with 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O., 
where  his  address  is  109  Gale  St.  His 
permanent  address  has  been  changed 
from  8  Bellevue  St.,  Dorchester,  to 
Centerville,  Barnstable  County.  — 
C.  H.  Fabens,  LL.B.  '16,  is  with  War- 
ren, Garfield,  Whiteside  &  Lamson, 
lawyers,  30  State  St.,  Boston.  ~  C.  J. 
Farley  is  with  the  American  Ambu- 
lance   Field   Service.  —  W.    Bernard 
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Harris  b  in  the  sales  department  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  Co.,  PhUadelphia.  — 
Alfred  Jaretzki,  Jr.,  LL.B.  '16,  is  with 
Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  lawyers,  49  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City.  —  John  B.  Jud- 
kins  b  living  at  171  Union  St.,  Flush- 
ing, L.I.  —  George  E.  Lane  is  spend- 
ing his  third  year  as  teacher  of  Latin 
and  mathematics  in  the  Searles  High 
School,  Great  Harrington.  —  J.  Brett 
Langstaff  has  completed  his  course 
and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters  from  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  is  publbhing  a  book  entitled 
The  Ditfine  Liturgy,  commonly  called 
Holy  Communion.  In  February  he 
will  leave  this  country  to  work  under 
Bishop  Brent  in  connection  with  the 
Cathedral  and  the  University  of  Ma- 
nila. —  Watson  Leonhauser,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  motion-picture  de- 
partment of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  is  with  the  H.  A.  Jones 
Real  EsUte  Co.,  70  Washington  Blvd., 
Detroit,  Mich.  His  home  address  is 
109  Willis  St.,  W.  Detroit.  —  J.  G. 
Macdonough  has  left  the  New  York 
ofBce  of  Stone  &  Webster  and  is  with 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  chemists,  9S 
Broad  St.,  Boston.  He  is  living  at 
6«  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge.  —  W.  B. 
Martin  b  living  at  Ashburnham.  — 
D.  J.  Malcolm  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Gran- 
ville, Tolland,  South  wick,  and  Sandis- 
field,  Mass.  Hb  address  is  Granville. 
—  E.  D.  Morgan,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  assigned  to  the  5th  Cav- 
alry. —  Murray  T.  Quigg  b  practbing 
law  with  Hunt,  Hill  &  Betts,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  —  J.  K. 
Tebbetts  b  in  the  merchandbe  ofBce 
of  William  Filene  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 
Hb  home  address  is  1  Frost  Terrace, 
Cambridge.  —  J.  H.  N.  Waring,  Jr.,  b 
instructor  in  German  at  Howard  Uni- 


versity, Washington,  D.C.  Hb  ad- 
dress in  Washington  b  414  N  St, 
N.W.  — Howard  Williams  b  with 
Frazar  &  Co.,  importing  and  export- 
ing industrial  chemicals,  50  Church 
St.,  New  York  City.  Hb  home  ad- 
dress b  37  East  OOth  St.,  New  York 
City.— Lester  G.  Woodruff  b  with 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and 
has  charge  of  their  work  in  New 
Hampshire.  Hb  home  address  b  10 
Appleton  St.,  Manchester,  N.H.  — 
After  an  illness  following  a  nervous 
breakdown,  John  N.  Indlekofer  died 
Jan.  11,  1917,  at  East  Bridgewater. 
Indlekofer  was  appointed  principal  of 
Technical  High  School  of  Fall  River 
last  July  and  had  served  a  year  as 
instructor  in  mathematics.  During 
the  year  preceding  the  illness  that 
compelled  him  to  go  to  the  country, 
he  had  worked  hard  and  hb  health 
gave  way  under  the  strain.  While 
planning  for  the  opening  of  school  in 
September,  following  hb  election  as 
principal,  he  broke  down  and  was  un- 
able to  assume  hb  new  duties  when 
the  fall  term  opened.  Early  in  Octo- 
ber, he  went  to  the  country  in  the 
hope  of  regaining  health.  Indlekofer 
was  a  native  of  Ohio  and  was  32  years 
old.  After  graduating  from  high  school, 
he  taught  in  the  grade  schoob  in 
towns  in  Ohio  and  also  in  high  schools, 
for  five  years.  In  1909  he  entered 
Harvard  College  and  while  a  student 
there  secured  a  position  as  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  the  Hunting- 
ton School  of  Trades,  the  Boston 
Y.M.C.A.  day  school.  He  attained 
such  success  in  that  work  that  dur- 
ing his  last  year  at  Harvard  he  was 
made  head  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  in  the  Huntington 
School.  Hb  summers  he  devoted  to 
tutoring  in  mathematics.  Upon  re- 
ceiving hb  degree  from  Harvard  In 
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1913,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  the  Morristown,  N.J., 
School  and  later  became  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  the  Newman  School, 
Hackensack,  N.J.  In  1915  he  was 
elected  teacher  in  mathematics  at  the 
Technical  High  School  of  Fall  River. 
While  holding  that  position,  besides 
carrying  on  his  regular  classes,  he  had 
general  supervision  of  the  afternoon 
session  and  assisted  the  principal  in 
working  out  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  school.  He  was  also 
given  charge  of  the  finances  of  the 
athletic  association,  in  connection 
with  which  he  succeeded  in  paying  off 
a  portion  of  the  heavy  debt  against 
that  organisation.  In  addition  to 
these  manifold  duties  he  pursued  a 
course  in  the  graduate  department 
at  Harvard  throughout  the  year. 
When  the  School  Committee  was  con- 
sidering candidates  for  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Technical  High  School  to 
succeed  William  H.  Dooley,  the  fine 
work  done  by  Indlekofer  during  his 
year  of  service  in  the  school  and  the 
recommendations  of  all  who  had  come 
in  personal  contact  with  him  in  Col- 
lege and  the  various  schools  in  which 
he  taught,  led  the  committee  to  select 
him  for  the  position.  His  illness,  how- 
ever, prevented  him  from  assuming 
his  duties  and  Roy  W.  Kelly  has  been 
acting  principal  of  the  Technical  High 
School  since  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  Indlekofer  was  a  man  of 
quiet  disposition  and  sterling  charac- 
ter and  was  very  popular  alike,  with 
teachers,  pupils^  and  all  who  met  him 
during  his  brief  residence  in  Fall 
River.  Word  of  his  death  was  received 
with  keen  regret  by  all  who  knew  him 
—  the  sincere  sympathy  of  all  being 
extended  to  the  family  of  the  young 
teacher.  He  was  married,  in  1914, 
to    Miss    Margaret    Comerford,    of 


Cambridge,  who,  with  oHe  child,  sur- 
vives him.  While  at  Harvard  Indle- 
kofer was  a  member  of  the  Pi  Eta 
Club  and  the  Speakers'  Club,  acted 
as  manager  of  his  Class  debating 
team  and  was  a  member  of  his  Class 
football  team.  In  Fall  River  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club  and 
of  the  Fall  River  Council,  Knights 
of  Columbus.  The  body  was  taken 
from  East  Bridgewater  to  the  home 
of  his  wife's  parents,  23  Sacramento 
St.,  Cambridge,  and  the  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Cambridge.  A  delegation  from  Fall 
River,  including  Technical  High 
Teachers  and  members  of  the  School 
Board,  attended. 

1914. 

Levebstt  Saltonbtall,  Sec., 
Chestnut  Hill. 
H.  A.  Brickley  is  an  instructor  of 
Romance  Languages  at  Cornell.  —  A. 
Reynolds's  address  is  now  120  Wild- 
wood  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J.  — 
Harold  W.  Birch  is  making  textile  fin- 
ishing machinery  in  Somerville;  ad- 
dress, 56  Fairmont  St.,  Belmont.  —  L. 
G.  del  Castillo  is  musical  director  of 
the  Bijou  Theatre,  Springfield;  ad- 
dress, the  Y.M.C.A.  —  W.  B.  Clark  is 
instructor  of  English  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. —  C.  H.  Weston  is  with  Rob- 
erts, Montgomery  &  McKeon,  law- 
yers, Philadelphia.  His  home  address 
remains  Haverford,  Pa.  —  John  R. 
Hunneman  is  with  the  Metals  Produc- 
tion Equipment  Co.,  Springfield.  —  J. 
H.  Madeod,  Jr.,  is  factory  manager  of 
Dann  Products  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.; 
home  address,  38  Brightwood  St.,  E. 
Cleveland.  —  R.  B.  Dodge  is  with 
Pearson,  Erhard  &  Co.,  68  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston.  —  H.  R.  Wiles  is 
teaching  in  the  High  School  in  Louis- 
ville,  Ky.  —  W.   H.  Barnes  is  sec- 
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treas.  of  A.  R.  Barnes  &  Co.,  commer- 
cial printers,  Chicago.  —  E.  L.  Hackes 
is  an  instructor  in  modern  languages 
at  the  Tome  Inst.,  Port  Deposit,  M<L 

—  D.  P.  Allison  b  powder  superin- 
tendent at  the  Forcite  Works,  Land- 
ing, N.J.;  address,  the  Forcite  Club.  — 
E.  Blaine  is  farming  in  Lake  Mills, 
Wis.  —  R.  L.  West  is  superintending 
schools  in  Rockland  and  Rockport, 
Me.  —  Arthur  G.  Carey  is  still  with 
the  American  Ambulance,  but  is  now 
in  the  Balkans.  His  address  is  Section 
Sanitaire,  U.S.  Ill,  Arme6  d* Orient, 
par  le  B.C.M.,  Marseilles,  France.  — 
Julian  Clark  is  farming  in  South  Caro- 
lina. His  address  there  is  Coosawhat- 
chie,  S.C.  —  Spencer  O.  Shotter  is 
with  Redmond  &  Co.,  bankers,  33 
Pine  St.,  New  York  City;  home  ad- 
dress, 1000  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  —  L.  O.  Wright's  address  is  600 
W.  l««d  St.,  New  York  City.  —  Earl 
B.  Putnam  is  with  Frazer  &  Co.,  bank- 
ers, N.E.  Cor.  Broad  &  Samson  Sts., 
Philadelphia.  —  S.  Adams  b  teaching 
for  thb  year  at  the  Gil  man  Country 
School,  Roland  Park,  Md.  —  H.  B. 
Bryant  is  practbing  law  with  Tolman, 
Redfield  &  Seaton,  1307  Stock  Exch. 
Bldg.,  Chicago.  —  W.  G.  Rice,  Jr.,  b 
with  the  American  Ambulance  in 
France.  He  returns  to  the  Law  School 
next  year.  —  John  H.  Lord's  address 
b  47  W.  12th  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
A.  D.  Chandler  b  an  erecting  engineer 
for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
for  the  district  of  Cuba.  His  address 
there  is  care  of  B.  L.  W.,  520  National 
Bank  of  Cuba  Bldg.,  Havana,  Cuba. 

—  F.  W.  Simonds  b  with  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance  in  France.  —  T.  O. 
Freeman  b  making  ball-bearings  with 
the  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol, 
Conn.,  and  is  studying  law  on  the  side. 

—  Gordon  Harrower  is  with  Clarence 
Whitman  &  Co.,  39  Leonard  St.,  New 


York  City.  —  Frank  Storms  b  with 
Blodgett  &  Co.,  34  Pine  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  Paul  Randall  b  with  F. 
H.  Hatch  &  Co.,  SO  Broad  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  N.  Roosevelt  b  with 
the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion as  secretary  to  one  of  its  represen- 
tatives in  Spain.  —  AnnouneemenJU: 
The  plans  of  the  Triennial  Reunion, 
which  will  take  place  in  June,  have 
already  been  arranged.  R.  St.B.  Boyd 
b  chairman  of  the  committee,  while 
W.  A.  Barron,  Jr.,  b  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  entertainments  and 
R.  D.  Walker  on  finances.  Any  ques- 
tions should  be  sent  to  R.  StB.  Boyd, 
17  Marsh  St.,  Dedham.  The  Annual 
Dinner  in  February  has  been  omitted 
thb  year  so  as  to  save  up  for  the  Tri- 
ennial. Make  your  plans  now  I  Come 
one !  Come  all  1 

1915. 
Malcolu  J.  Logan,  j^ee., 
23  Ridcdy  Hall.  Cambridce. 
Huntington  Frothingham  has  left 
the  New  England  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 
and  b  now  with  the  Morris  Plan  Bank, 
Scollay  Building,  Boston.  —  Junius  A. 
Richards  b  now  with  Richards  &  Co., 
200  Causeway  St.,  Boston.  —  John  D. 
McKinley  has  accepted  a  position  as 
assistant  in  the  Classics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinob.  His  present  address  b 
fil2  West  High  St.,  Urbana,  111.  —  I. 
Karsner  Searle  b  instructor  in  Chem- 
btry  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California.  His  address  is  5306 
Seventh  Ave.,  Mesa  Drive,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  —  Chester  T.  Swinnerton 
left  for  Petrograd  for  a  three  and  a 
half  years'  stay  in  that  city.  He  b  in 
the  employ  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  and  all  communications 
for  him  should  be  addressed  there  at 
66  Wall  St.  —  Robert  L.  Wolf  b  an 
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assistant  in  Economics  at  Harvard 
College.  His  address  is  11  Story  St., 
Cambridge.  —  Marion  H.  Reynolds  is 
now  living  at  145  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston.  —  Munroe  Cohen  is  private 
secreUry  to  M.  W.  Snider,  of  H.  S. 
&  M.  W.  Snider,  leather  merchants, 
65  South  St.,  Boston.  Cohen's  home 
address  is  89  Ruthven  St.,  Roxbury. 
—  C.  F.  Damon  is  in  the  real  estate 
department  of  the  Guardian  Trust 
Co.  of  Honolulu,  H.I.  —  Russell  C. 
Jackson  is  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  York  and  is  at  present  at  An- 
dung,  Manchuria,  China.  —  Chester 
W.  Jenks,  formerly  with  Coffin  & 
Burr,  Boston,  is  now  with  J.  J.  Grov- 
er*s  Sons,  shoe  manufacturers,  Lynn. 
His  home  address  is  175  Naples  Road, 
Brookline.  —  Philip  H.  Sherwood  has 
been  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  After  service  with 
Squadron  A,  N.G.,  N.Y.,  at  McAllen, 
Texas,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Army 
Service  Schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  where  he  is  now  stationed.  Af- 
ter a  course  of  instruction  there,  he 
will  join  his  regiment,  the  17th  Cav- 
alry at  El  Paso,  Texas.  —  Guy  L. 
Elken  is  ranching  at  Broadview, 
Mont.  —  Lawrence  B.  Johnson  is 
with  the  Mass.  Warehousemen's  As- 
sociation, 35  Congress  St.,  Boston. 
His  home  address  remains  203  High 
St.,  Newbury  port.  —  Harold  G.  Files 
is  instructor  in  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  His  address  is 
Room  406,  University  Club,  Madison, 
Wis.  —  Ellis  B.  Sobel  is  studying  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Columbia  University.  His  ad- 
dress is  325  West  58th  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  F.  L.  Cole  is  on  the  efficiency 
staff  of  the  Anaconda  Mines,  Butte, 
Mont.  —  J.  S.  Fleck  is  with  Henry  S. 
Fleek  &  Sons,  importers  and  wholesale 
grocers,  Newark,  O.  —  R.  S.  Mitchell 


is  instructor  in  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  His  address  is  the 
University  Club,  803  State  St.,  Madi- 
son, Wis.  —  Samuel  W.  Skinner  is 
with  the  Central  Trust  and  Safe  De- 
posit Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Grover  J. 
Shoholm  has  issued  a  pamphlet  called 
The  Boston  Social  Survey:  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Relation  between  Financial  and 
Political  Affairs  in  Boston.  —  Harry 
S.  Keelan's  address  is  Laselle,  N.  Y.  — 
Samuel  W.  Murray  is  with  the  Gen- 
eral Roofing  Manufacturing  Co., 
York,  Pa.  —  It  is  with  regret  that  the 
Secretary  writes  of  the  death  of  Stan- 
ley B.  Pennock,  on  Nov.  27,  in  an 
explosion  at  the  plant  of  the  Aromatic 
Chemical  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.,  of  which 
he  was  a  partner.  Pennock  was  well 
known  as  a  football  player  during  his 
undergraduate  years;  he  was  on  three 
winning  Harvard  elevens  and  was,  it 
was  commonly  said,  the  best  guard  in 
the  country.  He  was  in  addition  an 
excellent  student  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  and  popular  men  in 
his  Class.  He  was  the  son  of  John  D. 
Pennock,  '83,  and  the  brother  of  John 
W.  Pennock,  '17. 

1916. 

WEUis  Blanchard,  Sec, 
126  State  St.,  BoiBton. 
E.  V.  Alberts  is  at  the  present  time 
in  the  wholesale  jewelry  business,  at 
373  Washington  St.,  Boston.  —  S.  C. 
Almy  is  driving  an  ambulance,  and  his 
present  address  is  21  Rue  Ray,  Paris. 

—  Harcourt  Amory,  Jr.,  is  now  with 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Merchants 
National  Bank  Building,  Boston.  — 
Harold  Amory  is  connected  with  the 
firm  of  McFadden,  Sands  &  Co.,  cot- 
ton merchants,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

—  Maynard  Andrus  is  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  credit  department  of  the 
Ludouici-Celadon  Co.,  746  Cornelia 
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Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  —  Paul  Aronson  is 
chemist  for  Johns- Man ville,  Co.,  17  £. 
High  St.,  Somerville,  N. J.  —  E.  H. 
Bashor  is  with  the  First  National 
Bank,  Boston.  —  J.  O.  Beebe  is  ac- 
countant with  Lucius  Beebe  &  Sons, 
129  South  St.,  Boston.  —  M.  S.  Bow- 
man is  re- write  man  and  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Herald,  171  Tremont  St., 
Boston.  —  Wallace  Campbell  is  at  the 
present  time  a  student  at  California, 
«401  LeConte  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal.  — 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  Jr.,  b  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Commonwealth-Edison 
Co.  of  Chicago,  S3  Bellevue  Place, 
Chicago.  —  B.  E,  Carter  is  second 
Lieutenant  of  the  Field  Artillery  in 
the  U.S.  Army;  regiment  and  post  as 
yet  unknown.  —  L.  W.  Coleman  is 
vice-president  of  the  Coleman  Hard- 
ware Co.,  122  South  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.  —  H.  J.  Coolidge  is  with 
Howes  Brothers,  leather  merchants, 
at  321  Summer  St.,  Boston.  His  pres- 
ent address  is  11  Sudbury  Road,  Con- 
cord. —  Lawrence  Curtis,  2d,  is  tem- 
porary secretary  of  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  Department  of  the  American 
Embassy,  Paris,  France;  he  has  been 
there  since  February,  1916.  —  R.  M. 
Curtis  is  at  141  South  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  111.,  and  is  connected  with 
Alfred  L.  Baker  &  Co.,  stocks,  bonds, 
and  grain.  —  E.  S.  Esty^s  present  ad- 
dress is  97  Addington  Rd.,  Brookline; 
he  is  with  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston. 
—  C.  F.  Farrington  is  with  the  Com- 
monwealth Trust  Co.,  88  Summer  St., 
Boston.  —  S.  M.  Felton,  Jr.,  is  engi- 
neer with  the  J.  G.  White  Manage- 
ment Corporation  of  New  York.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  with  the  East- 
ern Penn.  Rys.,  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and 
will  probably  be  there  on  valuation 
and  engineering  until  May.  —  E.  E. 
Hagler,  Jr.,  is  occupied  with  journalism 
with  the  Springfield  (111.)  Netos' Record 


and  resides  at "  The  Oaks,"  W.  Law- 
rence Ave.,  Springfield,  111.  —  L.  P. 
Hammett  is  doing  research  work  in 
chemistry;  address  Akayienstrasse  8, 
Zurich  8,  Schweic.  (Data  supplied  by 
father.)  —  S.  A.  Hartwell,  Jr.,  is  in  the 
sales  department  of  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

—  R.  D.  Holland  is  general  superin- 
tendent at  the  Fenway  Breweries  Co., 
Boston.  —  D.  H.  Ingram  is  with  the 
British  Army  Y.M.C.A.  in  India  and 
Mesopotamia  until  October,  1917. 
Address,  care  of  Y.M.C.A.,  Node- 
house  Road  Fort,  Bombay,  Ind.  Send 
notices  to  permanent  address,  1724 
East  56th  St.,  Chicago,  HI.  —  D.  E. 
Judd  was  employed  as  ambulance 
driver  in  France  for  6  months.  He  is 
now  in  the  building  business  with  F. 
A.  Corbett  Co.;  address,  10  Pleasant 
St.,  Brookline.  —  G.  T.  King  is  with 
the  E.  &  F.  King  Co.,  367  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Boston,  in  the  chemical  and 
paint  business.  —  G.  H.  Lyman,  Jr.*s 
present  address,  is  S.S.V.  9  Con- 
vois  Automobiles  par  B.C.M.,  Parts, 
France.  He  is  ambulance  driver  in  the 
American  Ambulance  Field  Service. 

—  W.  D.  Lyon's  address  is  4  Aralon 
Place,  Worcester.  He  is  connected 
with  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
Worcester.  —  L.  P.  Mansfield  is  with 
the  M.  W.  Mansfield  Co.,  importers, 
241  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me.  —  G. 
A.  McKinlock,  Jr.,  is  employed  at  the 
Central  Electric  Co.,  820  S.  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  —  R.  S.  Sturgis's 
address  is  660  Prospect  Ave.,  Win- 
netka.  111.  He  b  sales  engineer  for  the 
Central  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  — 
R.  W.  Wood,  Jr.,  alter  graduating, 
joined  the  American  Ambulance  Field 
Service.  He  sailed  for  France  in  July, 
and  is  at  present  serving  in  Saloniki. 
He  expects  to  return  to  America  in 
July,  1917. 
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NON-ACADEMIC. 
Honorary  Degree  Holders, 

Wayne  MacVeagh.  LL.D.  '01,  died  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  12.  He  waa 
born  in  1833  and  graduated  from  Yale 
in  the  Class  of  1853.  He  then  became  a 
lawyer  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  giving  up 
his  practice  to  serve  as  a  major  of  cav- 
alry guarding  the  Pennsylvania  border 
during  the  Civil  War.  During  President 
Grant*s  first  term  he  acted  as  Minister 
to  Constantinople  and  after  his  return 
established  his  law  office  in  Philadelphia. 
He  took  a  very  active  part  in  politics, 
being  from  the  first  a  liberal  Republican. 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  Attorney- 
General  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Garfield.  After  a  year  of  service  he  re- 
tired from  the  Cabinet  and  busied  him- 
self with  Civil' Service  reform,  becoming 
president  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association.  He  voted  for  Cleveland 
and  from  1893  to  1897  was  Ambassador 
to  Italy.  He  also  acted  as  chief  counsel 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Venezuela 
arbitration  before  the  Hague  Tribunal. 
Until  the  time  of  hb  death  he  contrib- 
uted occasional  articles  on  public  que»> 
tions  to  the  North  American  Review. 

Law  School. 

1896.  Edward  K.  Hall  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  Co.  to  become 
vice-president  of  the  Electric 
Bond  and  Share  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.  He 
will  live  in  the  future  in  New 
York.  —  Charles  B.  Scars,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Buffalo  Bar  Associa- 
tion, has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Whitman  as  Justice  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Eighth  Judi- 
cial District,  New  York  State. 

1898.  James  M.  Swift,  formerly  Attor- 
ney-General   of    Massachusetts, 


has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Suffolk 
Law  School.  —  Charles  F.  Weed, 
President  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  been  elected  a 
vice  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston.  He  ex- 
pects to  retire  from  practice  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  bank. 

1901.  Frederick  W.  Fosdick  has  been 
appointed  a  deputy  district  attor- 
ney in  Boston. 

1906.  Albert  I.  Cox  has  been  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for 
Seventh  Judicial  District  of  North 
Carolina.  —  Bruce  W.  Sanborn  is 
now  with  Sanborn,  Graves  and 
Apple,  Endicott  Bldg.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

1910.  B.  H.  Fairbrother,  a  temporary 
member  of  the  Class,  has  given  up 
his  position  at  Pony,  Mont.,  and 
is  now  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Cut  Bank,  Mont. 

1915.  Howard  Burchard  Lines  died  in 
December  in  the  Argonne  of  acute 
pneumonia,  contracted  while  in 
service  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
American  Field  Ambulance  Corps. 

Medical  School. 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is,  as  usual, 
giving  a  course  of  free  public  lectures 
on  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  Medical 
School.  The  remaining  lectures  of  the 
series  are  as  follows: 


March  4.  Dr.  L.  M.  8.  Miner,  *'DifleMe8  of 
the  Teeth  and  the  Uae  of  the  X-Ray  in  Their 
Diagnoaia  and  Treatment." 

March  11.  Mias  Ida  M.  Cannon,  "Social 
Service  in  Medicine." 

March  18.  Dr.  Cleveland  Floyd,  **Taber- 
ciiloais;  Its  Cause  and  Prevention." 

March  25.  Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon.  "Methods  of 
Medical  Progress." 

April  1.  Dr.  C.  T.  Bnies,  "Fleas  and  Other 
Insect  Parasites  in  Their  Relations  to  Public 
Health." 

April  8.  Dr.  J.  Bapet  Blake,  "Accident  and 
Injury:  First  Aid  (with  Demonstration  of 
Simple  Methods  and  Materials)." 
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April  15.  Dr.  Paul  Thorndike  (to  men  only). 
April  22.  Dr.  W.  H.  Robey.  "Some  Facts 
and  Fancies  About  Heart  Disease." 

1868.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Rice,  who  a1> 
tended  the  Medical  School  from 
1864-66,  died  in  Fitchburg  on 
Jan.  5.  He  has  been  for  fifty 
years  a  prominent  physician  of 
Fitchburg  and  has  held  many  im- 
portant public  offices. 

1874.  Dr.  E.  M.  Buckingham  died  in 
Boston  on  Dec.  23, 1916,  of  angina 
pectoris.  Dr.  Buckingham  had 
been  connected  with  many  medi- 
cal institutions,  including  the 
Boston  Dispensary,  the  Gwinn 
Home  and  the  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers.  He  was  a  visiting 
physician  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital and  the  Children's  Hospital, 
was  instructor  in  diseases  of 
children  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  was  for  twenty  years 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  — Dr.  E.  D. 
Spear,  a  throat  specialist,  who 
practised  in  Boston,  died  of  pneu- 
monia on  Dec.  25, 1916.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Medical  and  di  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Societies. 

1892.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Rowan  has  been 
appointed  by  Mayor  Curley  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

[1904.]  Dr.  W.  J.  Dodd,  who  studied  in 
the  Medical  School  in  1900  and 
1901,  died  in  Boston  on  Dec.  18. 
Dr.  Dodd,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  Roentgenology,  had 
become  one  of  the  great  authori- 
ties on  the  use  of  the  X-ray,  and 
died  of  a  disease  contracted 
through  his  years  of  application 
to  the  study  of  this  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  science  of  medicine. 

1907.  Dr.  William  J.  Brickley  has  re- 
signed as  head  of  the  Haymarket 


Square  Relief  Station  in  Boston, 
and  will  take  up  private  practice. 

Denid  School. 

The  School  year  opened  with  a  large 
number  of  applicants  lot  the  Freshman 
class  and  the  number  to  be  admitted 
had  to  be  limited  to  100. 

Dr.  Forrest  G.  Eddy,  '75,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  Dr.  Edwin  C.  BlaisdeU.  '8S, 
of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  Dr.  Martin  B. 
Dill,  *01,  dn.  '03,  who  have  for  a  long 
time  given  their  excellent  services  to  the 
School  as  instructors  and  lecturers,  have 
been  appointed  Associate  Professors  in 
Operative  Dentbtry. 

The  Harvard  Dental  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  Odontological  Society  of  Bos- 
ton have  appointed  committees  to  meet 
the  Administration  Board  to  discuss  the 
celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  School. 

Beginning  with  the  51st  year,  next 
fall,  the  School  will  adopt  the  four-year 
curriculum*  according  to  a  decision  of 
the  Dental  Faculties  Association  of 
American  Universities. 

Several  new  and  interesting  subjects 
have  been  added  to  the  course,  many  of 
practical  importance  and  others  which 
give  the  denUst  a  wider  scope  in  the 
understanding  of  general  medicine  or  a 
broader  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a  specialized  knowledge.  Among  the 
new  courses  is  a  three-months  course  in 
Biology  given  to  the  Freshman  students, 
lectures  and  exercises  in  English,  and  a 
practical  course  of  Oral  Pathology-  T^e 
latter  is  to  be  combined  with  the  course 
in  Hbtology  of  the  Mouth,  given  by  Dr. 
Thoma,  who  has  been  appointed  Lec- 
turer in  Dental  Histology  and  Pathol- 
ogy, and  gives  the  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  microscopically  side  by 
side  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  affected  by  various  dis- 
eases. Dr.  Charles  A.  Brackett,  *73. 
who  is  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology, 
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will  continue  his  course  of  lectures,  cov- 
ering especially  the  clinical  aspect  of 
Dental  Pathology. 

The  service  of  dentists  in  the  Harvard 
Units  still  continues  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance and  several  of  our  graduates 
went  abroad  during  the  last  year.  Dr. 
Harrison  L.  Parker,  '13,  and  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Caldwell,  '14,  sailed  last  May  and 
Dr.  Chauncey  N.  Lewis,  '15,  went  across 
in  November. 

The  Dental  School  was  represented  at 
the  Mexican  border  by  some  of  our  grad- 
uates, who  had  many  interesting  experi- 
ences. These  were  Drs.  A.  G.  Buehler, 
'16,  and  H.  H.  Buehler,  '16,  both  of 
whom  received  commissions  as  first  lieu- 
tenants; Dr.  Charles  W.  Patch,  '15,  and 
Douglas  M.  Baker,  of  the  Class  of  1916. 

The  Harriet  N.  Lowell  Research  So- 
ciety published  a  report  on  the  research 
work  done  during  the  last  year  by  the 
students  together  with  some  papers  of 
special  interest  which  had  been  read 
before  the  Society.  The  brochure, 
which  was  sent  to  all  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  shows  an  activity  and  interest 
in  dental  research  which  does  the  School 
credit. 

Dr.  K.  H.  Thoma,  '11,  has  published  a 
book  entitled  Oral  Abscesses  (Hitter  & 
Co.,  Boston),  a  monograph  containing  a 
complete  study  of  tooth  abscesses  and 
their  relation  to  general  diseases. 

?  LITERARY   NOTES. 

V  To  avoid  misunderstaiiding,  the  Editor 
begs  to  state  that  copies  of  books  by  or  about 
Harvard  men  should  be  sent  to  the  Magazine 
if  a  review  is  desired.  In  no  other  way  oan  a 
complete  recister  of  Harvard  publications  be 
kept.  Writers  of  articles  in  prominent'periodi- 
eala  are  also  requested  to  send  to  the  Editor 
copies,  or  at  least  the  titles  of  their  contribu- 
tions. Except  in  rare  cases,  space  will  not 
permit  mention  of  contributions  to  the  daily 
press. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  with- 
drawn from  circulation  a  book  by  Ed- 
mund von  Mach,  '95,  entitled  Official 


Diplomatic  Documents  Relating  to  the 
Outbreak  of  the  European  War.  This  was 
done  because  of  the  many  inaccuracies 
in  the  book  —  as  the  publishers  explain 
it;  —  because  "the  collation  of  the  doc- 
uments show  the  Allies,  particularly 
Great  Britain,  in  a  less  favorable  light 
than  she  cares  to  appear,"  —  as  the  au- 
thor explains  it.  The  astonishing  thing 
is  that  an  English  firm  should  ever  have 
accepted  a  book  written  avowedly  for 
pro-German  propaganda  purposes. 

In  Tales  of  the  Labrador  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916)  Dr.  Gren- 
fell  has  once  more  come  down  from 
the  Far  North  country  and  given  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  simple,  straightforward 
life  of  the  ice-bound,  wind-swept  Labra- 
dor, where  the  conventions  of  society 
are  wiped  out,  and  where  a  man  is  judged 
for  what  he  b,  not  what  he  has.  Love, 
passion,  adventure,  loyalty,  and  many 
another  theme  are  dealt  with  in  the  col- 
lection comprising  the  tales.  Each  <^  the 
eleven  stories  is  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  unit  in  which  character  draw- 
ing, scenic  description,  and  unstaying 
action  combine  to  form  a  gem  of  fiction, 
full  of  thrills  and  pathos,  yet  all  teaching 
a  single  moral:  devotion  to  an  ideal  of 
service  and  cooperation.  This  book, 
like  Dr.  Grenfell's  others,  is  well  worth 
reading. 

Judge  Grant,  '78,  has  published  in 
book  form,  under  the  title  Their  Spirit 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  the  articles 
published  in  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
ecript  after  his  return  from  Europe  last 
summer.  The  little  volume  has  real 
value  as  the  record  of  a  keen-eyed  ob- 
server of  conditions  who  happened  also 
to  be  an  accomplished  writer.  It  makes 
no  pretense  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
summary  of  impressions  but  is  never- 
theless stirring  to  those  of  us  who  have 
tried,  quite  unsuccessfully,  to  picture 
conditions  as  they  are  across  the  At- 
lantic.  It  adds  one  more  to  our  vivid 
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glimpses  of  the  war,  makes  us  under- 
stand a  little  more  clearly  its  meaning  to 
the  Allies. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  in  The 
Pleasures  of  an  AbeerUee  Landlord  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916)  an- 
other volume  of  Mr.  Crothers*s  thor- 
oughly entertaining  essays.  Light  and 
vivacious,  yet  scholarly  and  thought- 
ful, the  enjoyable  work  of  this  essayist 
teaches  while  it  amuses,  afforcUng  food 
for  serious  thought  and  administering,  at 
the  same  time,  refreshing  draughts  of 
invigorating  humor.  To  those  whose 
taste  has  not  been  warped  by  the  pre- 
vailing short-story  type  of  literature, 
this  collection  of  essays  is  certain  to 
afford  delight. 

1001  Tests,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley.  S.B. 
'7S,  although  necessarily  incomplete,  b 
an  excellent  compendium  of  very  useful 
information,  which  ably  fulfils  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  written. 

Dr.  Wiley  has  also  published  recently 
another  volume,  Nol  by  Bread  Alone. 
This  is  another  of  the  many  books  on 
food-values;  it  contains  a  great  deal 
more  than  mere  food-values.  It  gives 
to  the  lay  reader,  in  a  readable  form, 
the  opinions  (some  of  which  are  new) 
of  an  expert,  on  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  "  How  to  Eat." 

R.  S.  Holland,  '00,  has  recently  pub- 
lished Historic  Events  of  Colonial  Days 
(Jacobs).  The  book  makes  no  .pretense 
of  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  period. 
The  author  has  merely  selected  certain 
striking  episodes  in  colonial  history  and 
has  put  them  in  readable  form  for  young 
people. 

SHORT  REVIEWS. 

Genetics  and  Eugenics,  by  Prof.  W.  E. 
Castle.   Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1916. 
From  the  outset  one  is  struck  by  the 

excellent  balance  of  Dr.  Castle's  book. 


The  relative  values  iA  genetics  and  eu- 
genics at  the  present  time  are  well  em- 
phasized, not  by  statements  of  personal 
opinion,  but  by  the  thorough  and  well- 
planned  review  <^  the  facts  and  theories 
of  plant  and  animal  genetics,  which  pre- 
cedes and  is  intended  to  underlie  the 
treatment  of  the  eugenic  application  of 
the  principles  of  genetics. 

The  first  chapters  are  given  up  to  a 
description  and  a  critique  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  various  theories  of  organic 
evolution  from  Lamarck  to  the  Wei»- 
mannian  concept  of  the  imm<^tality  and 
essential  inviolability  of  the  germ  plasm. 
Following  this  comes  the  beginning  of 
the  application  of  experunental  and 
laboratory  methods  to  the  study  of  evo- 
lution. The  biometric  work  of  Pearson 
and  his  followers  is  clearly  and  interat- 
ingly  treated.  An  account  of  de  Vries' 
experiments,  the  resulting  mutation 
theory,  the  pioneer  wixk  of  Kohlieuter 
and  the  closeness  of  Naudin's  reasoning 
to  that  of  Mendel's  leads  naturally  to 
the  rediscovery  oi  Mendelism.  At  this 
point  the  historical  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject ceases,  leaving  the  reader  surprised 
and  pleased  that  what  might  have  been 
a  dull  and  difficult  road  has  been  made 
vivid  and  keenly  absorbing. 

The  next  four  chapters  deal  with  cases 
exemplifying  the  application  of  Mendd's 
law.  The  illustrations  are  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  Dr.  Castle's  earlier  work 
with  guinea  pigs.  The  explanations  are 
clear,  the  diagrams  easy  to  follow  and 
the  chapters  on  Mendelian  terms  and 
the  calculation  of  Mendelian  ratios  a 
welcome  addition  for  pupil,  teacher  or 
stock-breeder. 

Chapters  twelve  through  sixteen  take 
up  in  considerable  detail  the  menddimg 
characters  in  the  various  domestic  ani- 
mals, with  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
general  types  of  unit  characters  in  poul- 
try, phmts  and  insects.  This  section  wiO 
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be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  stock- 
breeder, gentleman  farmer  or  fancier 
who  has  an  eye  for  modem  methods  of 
studying  and  improving  his  stock. 

The  step  from  the  unit  characters  of 
insects  to  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems of  sex  and  sex-linked  characters  is  a 
natural  one.  A  chapter  is  set  aside  for 
a  consideraticm  of  the  splendid  results 
obtained  by  Morgan  and  his  co-workers, 
who  have  gone  far  in  establishing  the 
chromosome  theory  of  heredity  in  its 
present  strong  position. 

The  chapters  on  the  constancy  of  unit 
characters,  sise  inheritance,  pure  lines, 
gametic  purity  and  blending  inheritance 
present  a  clear  and  interesting  discus- 
sion of  these  topics,  now  among  the  most 
important  matters  of  theoretic  interpre- 
tation in  genetics.'  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  point  of  view  taken  in  the  dis- 
cussion is  that  of  a  believer,  as  Dr.  Castle 
has  been  since  his  first  genetic  investiga- 
tions, in  the  generality,  if  not  universal- 
ity, of  gametic  or  factoral  impurity. 
Undoubtedly  the  evidence  he  presents 
will  do  much  to  crystallize  the  matter 
for  the  scientist  and  prevent  the  hasty 
adoption  oi  too  exact  a  view  of  heredity 
on  the  part  of  the  practical  breeder. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  closes  with  a 
chapter  of  great  general  importance  on 
inbreeding  and  cross-breedmg. 

Part  two,  dealing  with  eugenics,  pre- 
sents the  present  condition  of  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  human  heredity  clearly 
and  in  an  intensely  interesting  way.  It 
notes  the  vitally  important  work  of 
Fisher  on  Dutch  and  Hottentot  crosses, 
and  criticizes  in  a  fair  and  broad-minded 
way  the  methods  and  results  of  present 
eugenic  research.  The  section  on  eugen- 
ics, alone,  is  worth  the  earnest  and  care- 
ful attention  of  the  reader,  biologist, 
social  worker,  student  or  parent  as  the 
case  may  be.  One  may  safely  say  that  it 
is  as  dear  and  interesting  a  statement  of 


sane  eugenic  fact  and  theory  as  can  at 
present  be  found. 

The  volume  closes  with  an  appendix 
containing  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London  translation  of  Mendel*8 
original  paper  and  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy. The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  excellent. 

To  siun  up,  one  may  say  that  Dr. 
Castle  has  contributed  a  book  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  of  great  value  to 
students  and  teachers  of  genetics  and 
eugenics,  and  one  which  will  fill  a  long- 
felt  want  in  the  field  of  practical  animal 
breeding. 

A  History  of  Sculpture,  by  H.  N.  Fowler, 
'80.  New  York:  The  MacmiUan 
Co.,  1916. 

The  task  which  Professor  Fowler  set 
himself  in  this  book,  "  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  sculpture  from  the  begin- 
nings of  civilization  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia to  the  present  day  ...  for  the  use 
of  the  general  public  and  young  stu- 
dents," and  that  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  small  volume  oi  less  than  450 
pages,  is  one  of  no  little  difficulty.  The 
problem  is  essentially  that  of  steering  a 
middle  course  between  the  Scylla  of  a 
mere  skeleton  of  names  and  dates  and 
the  Charybdis  of  a  monstrum  horrendum 
of  "periods"  and  "influences"  in  which 
the  personalities  of  the  great  men  are 
utterly  lost  or  reduced  to  little  more  than 
shadows.  That  Professor  Fowler  is  well 
qualified  to  undertake  such  a  task,  and 
that  he  would  not  err  on  the  side  of  in- 
definiteness  of  statement  and  neglect  of 
the  personal  element,  no  one  who  is 
familiar  with  his  chapters  on  various 
aspects  of  Greek  art  in  Fowler  and 
Wheeler's  Oreek  Archeeology  covHd  doubt. 
That  his  work  would  display  deep  knowl- 
edge and  sound  scholarship  was  also  to 
be  postulated. 

In  all  these  respects  the  new  book  is 
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emmently  satisfactory.  It  presents  us 
with  a  clear  and  authoritative  statement 
of  the  progress  of  sculpture  from  the 
days  of  the  Egyptian  King  Narmer  to 
our  own  time,  and  even  includes  a  brief 
chapter  on  the  sculpture  of  the  Far  East, 
an  unusual  feature  in  a  book  of  this 
character.  The  lives  and  the  work  of  the 
really  great  artists  are  properly  empha- 
sized, and  their  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  their  predecessors  and  successors 
are  clearly  brought  out;  there  is  constant 
insistence  on  the  influence  upon  the 
sculptor  of  the  materials  in  which  he 
works,  a  point  that  is  sometimes  neg- 
lected, even  in  more  pretentious  books; 
and  even  when  a  sculptor  is  hardly  more 
than  mentioned,  a  word  or  two  of  criti- 
cism gives  a  hint  as  to  his  tendencies.  In 
fact,  the  only  fault  that  can  logically  be 
found  is  one  that  is  inherent  in  the  plan, 
namely,  that  into  so  brief  a  compass  it  is 
impossible  to  crowd  all  that  one  would 
like  to  find  in  a  history  of  sculpture.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  earlier  chapters  are 
rather  more  readable  than  the  later  ones, 
but  this  is  largely  because  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  labors  of  a  host  of  critics 
have  made  the  problem  of  selection 
somewhat  simpler  for  the  period  of  an- 
tiquity than  for  post-Renaissance  art.  A 
brief  discussion  of  modem  sculpture 
with  its  mass  of  monuments  can,  of 
necessity,  include  little  more  than  a  list 
of  names,  with  mention  of  a  few  works 
and  a  brief  characterization  for  the  more 
important  men.  This  Professor  Fowler 
has  given  us  in  very  acceptable  form. 
The  beginner,  for  whom  the  book  is  writ- 
ten, will  find  here  some  information,  at 
least,  about  any  sculptor  whose  name  he 
is  likely  to  meet,  and  if  he  wishes  to  pur- 
sue his  investigations  further,  the  way 
b  provided  for  him  in  an  excellent  clas- 
sified bibliography.  Occasionally,  per- 
haps, a  little  more  knowledge  is  assumed 
than  the  average  beginner  can  be  ex- 


pected to  possess.  Architectural  terms 
like  acroteria  and  archivolt  are  not  likely 
to  be  understood  without  explanation, 
and  even  metope  might  well  be  defined 
when  it  first  occurs.  It  is  true  that  dic- 
tionaries and  encydopsdias  exist,  but  in 
view  of  the  neglect  of  these  useful  auxil- 
iaries by  present-day  readers,  it  b  unsafe 
to  count  upon  their  use.  Perhaps  the 
solution  of  the  difiiculty  is  a  glossary  of 
technical  terms,  such  as  is  conunonly 
appended  to  a  history  of  architecture. 

The  196  illustrations  are  well  selected 
and  almost  without  exception  clearly 
printed,  an  important  point  in  a  book  of 
this  sort. 

Charles  the   Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden. 
Translated  from  the  Manuscript  of 
Carl  Gttstafson  Klingspor,  by  John 
A.  Gade,  '96.    Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1916. 
The  career  of  Charles  XII  is,  in  itself, 
the  most  extraordinary  of  romances.  It 
might  have  been  taken  from  a  saga  or  a 
char^3on  de  geste.  Perhaps  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  littirateurs  like  Voltaire  and 
Defoe  have    been  more  successful   in 
dealing  with  it,  than  staid,  matter-of- 
fact  historians  like  the  late  Nisbet  Bain. 
At  all  events,  Voltaire's  brilliant  but 
inaccurate  work  still  remains  the  best 
biography  of  Charles  that  we  have:  a 
really  adequate  life  of  the  great  king  b 
yet  to  be  written. 

Mr.  Gade's  book  may  help  to  meet 
thb  need,  but  only  to  a  limited  degree. 
For  thb  b  neither  a  hbtory  nor  an  his- 
torical novel,  but  something  interme- 
dbte.  The  author  has,  we  presume, 
sought  to  ¥rrite  a  biography  of  Charles 
XII  which,  while  accurate  and  schohu'ly 
in  substance,  would  also  present  the 
subject  to  the  general  reader  in  the  most 
vivid  and  picturesque  manner.  Hence 
he  has  chosen  to  give  his  work  the  form 
of  a  contemporary  narrativep  which  is 
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assumed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of 
Charles's  companions  in  arms.  The  title- 
page  and  the  preface  announce  that  the 
book  is  a  translation  from  the  "manu- 
script of  Colonel  Klingspor.*'  This  is 
only  a  literary  device,  but  it  is  not  with- 
out a  certain  effectiveness.  It  enables 
the  author  to  describe  in  a  particularly 
interesting  and  realistic  fashion  the 
characters  and  exploits  of  Charles  and 
his  paladins,  those  campaigns  without 
a  parallel  since  the  days  of  Alexander, 
the  manners,  customs,  and  ideas  of  that 
age,  and  the  experiences,  impressions, 
and  forebodings  which  a  sagacious  eye- 
witness might  be  supposed  to  have.  The 
reader  who  likes  to  "live  historic  scenes 
over  again,"  will  find  pleasure  in  this 
book;  and  it  may  also  be  commended  to 
those  who  wish  to  learn,  without  super- 
fluous details,  "what  actually  hap- 
pened.** For  the  author  has  delved  con- 
scientiously into  the  historical  literature 
of  the  subject;  and  by  making  Colonel 
Klingspor  inseparable  from  his  master, 
and  by  vesting  him  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  even  the  most  secret  transactions  and 
with  remarkable  powers  of  clairvoyance 
as  to  the  future,  Mr.  Gade  has  enabled 
the  worthy  colonel  to  give  a  very  fair 
history  of  his  king. 

The  peculiar  literary  device  adopted 
has  produced  the  desired  results,  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  open  to  grave  objec- 
tions. There  is  not  a  statement  in  the 
whole  book  to  indicate  that  this  is  not 
a  genuine  contemporary  narrative.  The 
cautious  reader  will  probably  not  be  led 
astray,  but  how  about  the  average 
reader?  The  reviewer  knows  that  more 
than  one  of  his  acquaintances  and  sev- 
eral newspapers  have  been  deceived  into 
concluding  that  the  book  is  actually 
what  it  purports  to  be.  One  wonders 
how  many  careless  historians  will  gravely 
cite  it  as  a  valuable  contemporary  docu- 
ment.  Moreover,  while  the  element  of 


fiction  in  this  work  is  slight,  still  it  is 
unmistakably  present;  and  the  reader 
who  is  looking  for  facts,  will  necessarily 
have  difficulty  in  separating  the  facts 
from  the  fiction.  And  the  author's  effort 
to  tell  the  stoiy  as  a  contemporary 
Swede  would  have  done,  precludes  him 
from  being  just  to  such  people  as  the 
"foul  and  villainous  Muscovites"  or 
the  "vile  Jesuits.**  The  reviewer  cannot 
but  regret  that  so  much  earnest  and 
intelligent  effort  was  turned  into  a  ficti- 
tious set  of  memoirs,  rather  than  into 
a  scholarly  and  much-needed  history  of 
Charies  XII. 

The  Literary  HiMory  of  Spanish  America, 
by  Alfred  Coester,  Ph.D.,  Cor. 
Member  Hispanic  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 
Dr.  Alfred  Coester*s  The  Literary 
History  of  Spanish  America  is  easily  one 
of  the  most  important  bdletristic  pub- 
lications of  the  present  century.  Coming 
at  a  time  when  our  nation  bids  fair  to 
establish  new  and  lasting  commercial 
relationships  with  a  continent  that  for 
long  has  been  unjustly  ignored,  it  serves 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  "Yan- 
kees **  of  the  North  can  appreciate  a  peo- 
ple's culture  as  well  as  seek  its  trade, 
and  that  we  are  ready  not  only  for  ma- 
terial but  spiritual  reciprocity  with  our 
southern  neighbors.  This  is  the  first 
book  of  its  kind  in  any  language,  —  a 
credit  to  United  States  scholarship  and 
a  pioneer  work  that  reveals  to  Spanish 
Americans,  no  less  than  to  ourselves,  a 
complete  and  compelling  study  of  Span- 
ish achievement  upon  American  soil. 

Dr.  Coester  has  performed  a  difficult, 
almost  forbidding,  task  with  a  clarity 
and  distinction  that  render  his  book  not 
only  a  storehouse  of  hitherto  inaccessible 
facts,  but  (rare  combination)  present 
them  in  engaging  manner.  His  insist^ 
ence  upon  the  historic  and    political 
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background  of  the  literary  products,  — 
a  method  perhaps  much  more  impera- 
tive with  South  American  literature  than 
with  that  of  Latin  Europe,  —  gives  to 
his  volume  a  touch  of  actuality,  of  that 
pulsing  life  in  which  the  enduring  litera- 
ture of  a  people  is  engendered. 

The  first  three  of  the  fourteen  chap- 
ters are  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Colonial  period,  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  the  Revolutionary  period  in 
North  America.  The  chapters  survey 
the  crucial  times  in  the  history  of  the 
republics  before  any  of  them  had  at^ 
tained  a  literary  individuality  distinct 
enough  to  warrant  separate  treatment. 
Here  it  is  often  hard  to  decide  whether, 
indeed,  the  pen  or  the  sword  is  mightier, 
for  Spanish  America's  early  builders 
labored  hard  with  both.  Chapters  IV  to 
XIII  take  up  the  separate  literary  his- 
tory of  the  various  republics,  and  the 
closing  section  is  an  engrossing  study  of 
the  Modemula  movement,  initiated  by 
the  recently  deceased  laureate  of  Latin 
America,  R)ib^n  Dario. 

Wherever  <me  turns  in  the  book  a 
glimpse  into  new  worlds  is  afforded.  The 
romantic  school  of  works  that  has  sprung 
up  around  the  picturesque  figure  of  the 
gaucko  (cowboy  of  the  pampas)  is  in  it- 
self fascinating  enough  to  call  for  a 
volume  all  its  own.  Gradually  it  dawns 
upon  the  reader  that  woman,  too,  is 
playing  a  vital  part  in  the  literature  of 
the  republics,  even  as  she  did  in  their 
early  military  history.  As  for  the  Span- 
ish American  drama,  about  which  noth- 
ing at  all  is  known  north  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  Dr.  Coester  has  given  a  gener- 
ous impulse  to  its  study  by  the  many 
plays  and  dramatists  considered  during 
the  course  of  his  work.  Chile  has  long 
been  known  as  the  home  of  a  people  pas- 
sionately fond  of  history,  but  who  has 
ever  thought  of  Peru  as  being  equally 
the  home  of  himior?  Outside  of  Isaacs's 


Maria,  how  disgracefully  little  we  know 
of  the  South  American  novel! 

Not  a  little  of  the  intense  interest  of 
this  distinguished  volume  comes  from 
its  study  of  the  smaller  nations,  which, 
from  the  literary  standpoint,  possess  an 
importance  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
economic  status.  Thus  it  was  Colombia 
that  gave  us  the  most  famous  Spanish 
American  novel,  it  was  Nicaragua  that 
produced  Dario,  Peru  that  gave  birth  to 
his  successor  Chocano,  Uruguay  that 
nurtured  a  dramatist  like  Pdrez  Petit, 
poets  like  Herrei^  y  Reissig,  and  a  com- 
manding essayist  and  publicist  like  Jos6 
Enrique  Rod6.  If,  then,  our  ignorance 
of  the  South  American  continent  is  so 
inexcusable,  what  shall  we  say  when  we 
read  the  section  on  Mexico,  replete  with 
so  surprising  a  store  of  literary  riches? 

The  study  of  the  Modemuia  move- 
ment crowns  the  work.  It  reveals  Span- 
ish America  of  today,  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  growing  powers  that  at  times, 
with  the  exuberance  of  youth,  express 
themselves  in  humorous  ways.  Thus, 
long  before  Maeterlinck's  Blue  Bird  set 
the  cerulean  fashion,  we  find  a  passion- 
ate poet  printing  his  verses  in  blue  ink, 
due  to  the  vogue  of  that  color  which  had 
been  started  by  Dario's  collection  en- 
titled Azul  (Blue).  Another,  not  content 
with  "seeing  red"  himself,  wished  to 
insure  similar  vision  on  the  part  of  his 
readers  by  printing  his  entire  volume  in 
red  ink!  But  not  all  is  ridiculous  that  is 
youth.  Spanish  American  letters,  which 
seem  at  last  to  be  on  the  way  to  unhin- 
dered development,  represent  a  still  un- 
discovered intellectual  continent,  or  at 
least,  did  represent  it  until  Dr.  Coester, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  literary  Colum- 
bus, crossed  the  sea  of  indifference  and 
brought  back  treasures  more  precious 
than  the  gold  and  silver  which  prompted 
the  earliest  explorations  of  that  rich, 
resourceful  modem  Indies. 
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The  Book  of  Texcu,  by  H.  Y.  Benedict 
and  John  A.  Lomax.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1916. 
The  writers  of  this  work  are  Texans, 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  at  present  hold  responsible  positions 
in  that  institution;  they  both  have  Har- 
vard degrees.  Professor  Benedict  receiv- 
ing a  Ph.D.  in  1898  and  Professor  Lo- 
max an  A.M.  in  1907.  Professor  Bene- 
dict has  been  president  of  the  Texas 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Professor 
Lomax  for  two  years  directed  the  affairs 
of  the  American  Folklore  Society  —  all 
of  which  is  put  down  here  to  ^ow  that 
the  authors,  while  knowing  Texas,  know 
more  than  Texas  and  are  not  open  to  the 
criticism  which  cannot  be  put  better 
than  in  a  paraphrasing  of  Kipling: 

What  do  tfiey  know  of  Texas 
Who  only  Texas  know? 

Written  with  the  "declared  intention 
of  singing  the  glories  of  the  State"  from 
the  "biased  standpoint  of  Texans,'*  the 
work  ^ows  restraint  and  a  purpose  to 
paint  "Things  as  They  Are."  It  is  not 
a  history  of  Texas,  but  an  expansion  of 
what  might  well  be  the  last  chapter  in  a 
history;  it  gives  a  picture  of  the  Texas  of 
today.  The  treatment  of  the  back- 
ground for  this  picture  is  to  be  particu- 
larly commended.  In  the  short  compass 
of  eighty-nine  pages,  one  fifth  oi  the 
work,  there  is  presented  an  adequate 
sketch  of  the  "Annals  of  a  State,"  "The 
People;"  "The  Country."  In  tbe  opin- 
ion oi  an  expeit  in  physiography,  as  ex- 
pressed to  the  reviewer,  this  last  part  on 
"The  Country,"  treating  in  three  short 
chapters  "The  Land,"  "The  Climate," 
and  "The  WUd  Life,"  could  well  be 
taken  as  a  model  for  writers  of  similar 
books. 

The  authors  present  their  main  sub- 
ject under  two  general  headings,  one 
entitled  "The  Work  of  the  People  with 
the  PftNiucts  of  the  Land,"  treating  the 


material  wealth  of  Texas;  the  other  en- 
titled "  Progress  and  its  Problems,"  deal- 
ing with  the  higher  activities  of  the 
State,  with  human  welfare  and  progress. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "Banking" 
finds  its  place  in  the  latter  division,  with 
"Education,"  "The  Churches,"  "Com- 
munity Life,"  etc.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  popular  belief,  always  to  the  front 
in  any  political  campaign,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  and  West  are  antagonis- 
tic to  Wall  Street  and  suspicious  of  any 
expression  of  opinion  emanating  from 
that  vicinity,  is  exaggerated,  that  it  is 
not  their  unchangeable  conviction  that 
bankers  and  capitalists  are  interested 
only  in  selfish  and  material  things?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  "leak" 
investigation  will  not  give  further  war- 
rant for  this  popular  suspicion.  Texans, 
by  the  way,  have  every  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  truth  in  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular matter  as  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  which  in  Jan- 
uary began  the  investigation,  is  Con- 
gressman Robert  L.  Heniy,  of  Texas. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  chapter, 
and  scattered  throughout  the  book,  are 
quotations  and  ballads  which  will  stimu- 
late anew  interest  in  Professor  Lomax's 
collection  of  Cotoboy  Songs  and  other 
Frontier  BaUadSt  which,  since  its  publi- 
cation in  1910,  has  been  the  joy  and  de- 
light of  lovers  of  the  songs  of  the  people. 
And  in  so  far  as  these  poems  are  expres- 
sions of  the  opinions  of  the  people  they 
may  have  significance  even  for  the  prac- 
tical politician.  The  selection  from 
Whitney  Montgomery,  at  tbe  beginning 
oi  the  chapter  on  "Agriculture,"  might 
have  been  read  with  possible  profit  by 
the  Republican  managers  of  the  last 
presidential  campaign.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  It  don't  oonoem  me  much  to  know 
What's  goiDC  on  in  Mexico, 
Or  how  the  folks  across  the  sea 
Are  gettin'  on  with  butchery. 
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I  'd  rather  read  about  the  way 
Old  Farmer  Johnson  saves  his  hay 
Or  how  he  makes  his  chickens  pay  — 
I'm  farmin*.'* 

It  is  not  the  reviewer's  task  to  com- 
ment upon  the  attitude  here  expressed; 
the  reaction  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  £.  S. 
Martin,  however,  would  be  of  interest. 

In  the  chapters  on  "Education"  and 
"The  Newspapers,"  the  latter  chapter 
touching  also  upon  periodicals,  one 
misses  mention  of  the  work  of  the  public 
libraries  and  of  the  valuable  publications 
of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Society 
and  the  Texas  Academy  of  Sciences. 
These,  with  the  BuUdins  issued  by  the 
University  of  Texas,  all  bear  Texas  im- 
prints and  are  definite  contributions  to 
local  history  and  science.  For  this  reason 
they  are  found  in  the  hands  of  scholars 
and  on  the  shelves  of  the  college  libraries 
and  historical  societies  throughout  the 
United  States  and  are  the  evidence  of  an 
intellectual  life  and  local  pride  that 
promises  well  for  the  future. 

The  authors  forestall  the  criticism 
that  they  have  overemphasized  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture,  by  acknowl- 
edging that  "pessimistic  attention 
might  have  been  durected"  to  various 
evils,  "but  inclination  and  the  orders  of 
the  publishers  both  conjoin  in  making 
the  Book  of  Texas  optimistic." 

The  work  has  no  index  nor  bibliog- 
raphy; these  would  have  been  welcome, 
but  possibly  the  authors  desire  to  have 
the  book  read  and  judged  as  a  whole, 
which  seems  to  be  less  and  less  the  cus- 
tom in  these  days  of  hasty  reading  and 
hastier  judgment. 

The  book  is  eminently  successful  in 
giving  a  picture  of  a  State  in  the  process 
of  finding  herself,  with  great  possibilities 
and  great  problems.  It  is  the  repetition 
of  the  experiment  in  democratic  govern- 
ment that  has  been  the  important  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  to  the 
problem  of  the  best  form  of  government 


for  a  people.  Horace  Greeley's  advice, 
"Go  West,  young  man,"  must  come 
with  its  old  power  of  appeal  to  the  youth 
of  the  cities  in  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West  who  have  a  desire  to  escape  from 
overcrowded  professions  and  limited 
opportunity  and  to  play  the  part  their 
forbears  played  in  the  making  of  a 
SUte. 

A  Volunteer  PoUu,  by  Henry  Sheahan, 
'09.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1916. 
Mr.  Henry  Sheahan's  publishers  do 
him  less  than  justice  by  likening  his 
book  A  Volunteer  PoUu  to  any  British 
books  on  the  war.  Good  they  may  be, 
but  this  is  excellent.  No  comparison  will 
hold,  moreover,  between  the  modem 
English  manner  of  professional  writing 
and  Mr.  Sheahan's  dear,  firm  prose.  His 
account  is  neither  of  trainingnzamp  hu- 
mors nor  of  heroism  in  the  field,  but  of 
trench  warfare  as  seen  in  France  by  the 
driver  of  an  American  Ambulance  car. 
Lovers  of  France  will  understand  the 
serious,  plain,  manly  way  in  which  this 
little  book  confronts  the  war.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  Mr.  Sheahan  has  not  writ- 
ten an  epic.  He  was  too  busy  taking 
wounded  and  dying  men  back  from  their 
dressing-stations.  But  he  has  observed, 
and  felt,  and  nobly  depicted  the  great 
Republic  fighting  for  us  all  one  more 
good  fight.  It  is  a  man's  book:  not  that 
women  and  their  home  sorrows  are 
neglected,  for  the  author  knows  what  the 
women  of  France  are:  but  a  book  which 
recalls  what  Napoleon  said  of  the  Mar- 
seillaise —  **Cet  air  a  des  moustaches.** 

The  greatness  of  theme  compels  a 
reader  to  overlook  such  defects  as  a  pas- 
sage too  full  of  colored  adjectives  or  a 
too  faithful  description  of  minor  places 
and  characters.  These  are  not  many, 
and  they  remind  us  that  Sheahan  ex- 
patiates only  in  everyday  scenes  behind 
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the  battie-line»  is  brief  when  he  tells  of 
dreadful  things,  and  leaves  tragedy  to 
sink  the  deeper  into  us  by  implication. 
Even  his  final  chapter  on  "The  Great 
Days  of  Verdun"  sternly  avoids  what 
other  ¥rriters  mi^t  have  fastened  upon, 
and  remains  reticent,  like  his  friend  the 
eulHvaieur  from  the  Valois,  who  said  of 
slaughtered  men,  **Qa  s*aecroche  aux 
arbres"  It  is  not  possible  to  cram  within 
218  pages  the  greater  part  of  the  West- 
ern front.  Sheahan  has  come  near  doing 
so,  and  any  faults  in  the  method  are  due 
to  his  sincerity.  There  are  many  pic- 
tures, of  hospitals,  trenches,  caf^s, 
women*s  kitchen  work,  smashed  houses, 
burlap-screened  roads  under  shell-fire; 
more  than  one  succinct  and  keenly  intel- 
ligent exposition,  as  of  French  politics 
before  the  war,  or  of  past  or  present  mil- 
itary situations.  Vermin  {**ioujours  le* 
totos**)  receive  mention  in  passing,  and 
so  does  Ernest  Psichari^s  mystical  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  the  centurion.  But 
the  brute  and  the  spirit  are  never  con- 
founded. These  pages  reflect  with  living 
variety  the  whims  of  fate,  the  bitterness 
of  death,  the  beauty  and  power  of  a  na- 
tion which  has  determined  that  death 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

It  is  a  book  worth  reading,  worth 
reflecting  upon  and  returning  to.  It  is 
even  a  book  worthy  to  be  written  about 
France.  Here  is  the  fragment  of  a  minor 
paragraph  in  which  one  may  see  not 
only  France  herself  but  the  world  of 
whose  history  ^e  has  so  often  been  the 
cross-roads: 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  river,  slowly  nar- 
rowing, turned  a  great  bend,  and  the  epiree  of 
Bordeaux,  violet-gray  in  the  smoky  rose  of 
early  twilight,  were  seen  just  ahead.  A  broad, 
paved,  dirty  avenue,  with  the  river  on  one  side 
and  a  row  of  shabby  houses  on  the  other,  led 
from  the  docks  to  the  city,  and  down  this 
street,  marching  with  Oriental  dignity,  came  a 
troop  of  Arabs.  There  was  a  picture  of  a  fat 
•otu-o#cter  leading,  of  brown-white  rags  and 
mantles  waving  in  the  breese  blowing  from  the 
harbor,  of  lean,  muscular,  black-brown  legs. 


and  dark,  impassive  faces.  "Algerian  re- 
cruits," said  an  officer  of  the  boat.  It  was  a 
first  glimpse  at  the  universality  of  the  war;  it 
held  one's  mind  to  realise  that  while  some  were 
quitting  their  Devon  crofts,  others  were  leav- 
ing behind  them  the  ancestral  well  at  the 
edges  of  the  ancient  desert.  A  faint  squeaking 
of  strange  pipes  floated  on  the  twilight  air. 


Aspects  qf  the  Infinite  Mystery,  by 
George  A.  Gordon.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916. 

It  is  said  of  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
that  the  first  question  which  he  asked 
himself  when  analjrzing  the  character 
and  estimating  the  value  of  the  work  of 
any  author  was,  "What  dij  he  under- 
take to  do?  "  With  some  writers  on  the* 
ological  subjects  this  might  be  a  hard 
question  to  answer,  and  in  the  search  for 
their  obscure  purpose  one  might  get  so 
far  from  the  base  of  supplies  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  "outrducking  Von  Kluck." 
Traditional  interpretation  of  profound 
mystery  dies  hard,  and  in  the  realm  of 
the  religious,  the  old  guard  seems  quite 
safe  behind  the  wall  of  high  protection. 
Some  of  us  more  enthusiastic  and  ex- 
plosive foUowers  of  the  light  would  chal- 
lenge the  truth  contained  in  the  well- 
known  advertising  phrase,  "The  Tradi- 
tional has  the  strength  of  Gibraltar." 
(And,  by  the  way,  I  note  with  delight 
that  Mr.  Max  Eastman  gives  as  the  true 
meaning  of  enthusiast,  "One  that  is  full 
of  God.") 

It  is  a  proof  of  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon's 
skill  as  a  thinker  upon  the  most  intimate 
problems  of  religion,  that  in  his  book. 
Aspects  of  the  Infinite  Mystery,  what  he 
has  undertaken  to  do  is  obvious  from 
start  to  finish.  There  are  times  in  the 
middle  of  the  book  when  the  reader  may 
have  to  slow  down,  and  may  even  tem- 
porarily lose  the  path,  but  on  the  whole 
the  flow  of  thought  is  steady  and  there 
are  many  stepping-stones  in  the  current, 
in  the  form  of  well-pointed  anecdotes 
and  poetry,  illuminated  by  incisive  in- 
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terpretations,  which  afford  valuable 
aid  to  th«  truth-seeker. 

From  a  life  rich  in  the  experience  of 
human  struggle  toward  the  Ideal,  with  a 
breadth  and  depth  of  vision,  tempered 
to  a  fine  edge  in  the  white  heat  of  a  great 
crisis,  new  thoughts  and  feelings  have 
been  born,  and  out  of  the  welter  of  woe 
with  which  the  world  writhes  and 
wrestles,  a  new  light  shines. 
•  What  Dr.  Gordon  has  undertaken  to 
do  is  to  show  that  "the  idea  of  the  good 
18  the  inevitable  quest  of  the  human 
spirit."  And  throughout  the  book  this 
fundamental  idea  is  dominant,  con- 
stantly springing  up  in  newf  orms  as  new 
problems  are  faced.  From  the  first 
words  cooceming  the  Eternal  where  we 
find  that 

No  man  ever  loved  the  Eternal  beoatue  it 
does  nothing,  or  beoauoe  it  amply  endures. 
The  Eternal  has  laid  men  under  its  spell  be- 
cause of  its  worth,  its  absolute  worth.  .  . .  We 
mean  by  worth,  good-will,  effective  good-will, 
the  will  that  is  love  and  ];>ower  .  .  . 

to  these  last  words  on  the  mystery  of  the 

end, — 

One  thinks  of  life  after  death  here,  as  the 
condition  eaeential  to  the  attainment  of  the 
noblest  end.  .  .  .  Such  a  wish  has  the  honor  of 
the  Infinite  in  its  heart;  it  is  more  of  a  widi  to 
serve  than  a  wish  to  live,  the  passion  to  fight 
and  win  than  the  passion  to  survive  — 

the  good  as  the  object  of  this  **  research 
magnificent"  is  an  ever-present  reality 
to  the  reader. 

It  is  not  as  an  apologetic  that  the  book 
is  of  value,  but  rather  as  the  statement 
oi  the  refined  and  evenly  blended  faith 
of  one  whose  vision  of  the  future  is 
nourished  by  the  best  fruits  of  the  past. 
From  reading  the  book  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  a  reserve  of  verbal  and  argumen- 
tative ammunition  to  prove  to  men  that 
God  is,  and  that  life  is  coherent  only  as 
it  is  related  to  Ifim.  But  I  do  feel  more 
peaceful,  more  contented,  more  confi- 
dent that  these  mysteries  are  true.  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  very  real  to  come  into 


the  murmuring  dimness  of  the  quiet 
study  in  which  Dr.  Gordon  sits  at  his 
desk,  in  a  pool  of  softened  light,  and  say 
nothing,  —  but  just  sit  there  with  him 
in  silence. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  this 
mood  is  the  result  of  an  impractical 
other^worldliness,  in  which  no  heed  is 
given  to  the  pressing  calls  for  earthly 
service.  For  the  book  teems  with  the 
strength  of  struggle  for  men.  It  is  more 
the  effect  of  a  kind  of  practical  mysti- 
cism that  catches  one  up  to  a  different 
plane.  It  is  a  theological  interpretation 
of  life  free  from  all  the  bombast  and 
fuddy-duddy  of  so  much  theology.  If 
you  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  a  virile  and  robust  treatment  of  life 
problems  can  still  be  tender  and  leave 
one  in  a  mystic  mood,  the  concluding 
lines  qX,  that  splendid,  manly,  out-of- 
door  poem.  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon,  may 
show  what  I  have  in  mind. 

"There's  gold,  and  it's  haxmting  and  haunt- 
ing; 

It's  luring  me  on  as  of  old; 
Yet  it  is  n't  the  gold  that  I'm  wanting 

So  much  as  just  finding  the  gold. 
It's  the  great,  big,  broad  land  'way  up  yonder. 

It's  the  forests  who'e  silence  has  lease; 
It's  the  beauty  that  filk  me  with  wonder; 

It's  the  stillness  that  fills  me  with  peace.** 

Dr.  Gordon  leads  the  way  with  no 
faltering  footsteps  toward  that  "great, 
big,  broad  land  'way  up  yonder,"  and  as 
a  result  of  his  skilful  and  sturdy  leader- 
ship, you  can  glimpse  the  beauty  that 
fills  men  with  wonder,  you  can  touch  the 
eternal  stillness  that  fills  men  with  peace. 

Probleme  of  Religion,  by  Durant  Drake. 

Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Co., 

1910. 
To  one  who  finds  much  in  the  older 
themes  of  theology  which  still  rings  true, 
amid  all  the  searchings  and  solutions  of 
science,  and  who  would  not  yet  discard 
it  all,  until  a  better  belief  is  established 
by  href utable  proofs,  there  will  be  much 
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pain  in  reading  Dr.  Dnrant  DTake*8 
ProbUtns  of  Religum,  For  the  author 
oertainly  tears  into  ahreds  most  of  the 
deepest  beliefs  which  have  been  inher- 
ited from  a  past,  far  richer  in  beauty 
and  romance  than  is  this  mechanical 
present.  Searching  and  fearless  is  the 
analysis  to  which  each  dogma  and  the- 
ory  is  put.  At  times  there  is  nothing 
constructive  to  seise  upon  amid  the 
great  mass  of  wreckage  piled  up  in  the 
wake  of  this  destructive  blast.  And  yet, 
throughout  the  book,  Ph)fes8or  Drake  is 
clearly  moved  by  a  strong  and  fervent 
faith  in  the  essential  elements  and  in- 
spirations of  our  noblest  religion.  It  b  a 
strange  combination;  deq>Iy  disquieting, 
and  yet  undeniably  sound;  a  dear  chal- 
lenge to  men  who  would  span  the  abyss 
between  the  heights  of  science  and  the 
mountain  peaks  of  religion. 

Seldom  does  one  find  a  book  on  so 
profound  a  subject  which  is  so  easily 
read.  To  say  that  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  every  sentence  is  perfectly  clear 
is  no  exaggeration.  There  is  a  vigor  and 
flow  in  the  diction  and  argument  which 
has  ail  the  ooncentrative  force  of  a 
novel.  It  is  no  serious  mental  effort  to 
follow  the  course  of  thought.  This  state- 
ment may  be  taken  by  the  author  as  a 
rather  rugged  criticism,  but  to  the  aver- 
age reader  it  should  be  the  source  oi 
great  encouragement.  For  in  this  study 
of  the  problems  of  religion,  the  layman 
may  find  a  helpful  guide,  if  he  can 
weather  the  gale  of  destruction. 

The  first  part,  devoted  to  an  historical 
survey  of  religions,  is  delightful.  In  a 
remarkably  able  and  brief  presentation 
are  given  the  jalient  features  of  the 
great  world-beliefs.  Part  two  is  largely 
a  critique  of  theological  formulas  and 
embraces  the  best  results  of  the  modem 
critical  method,  often  not  wholly  unpro- 
ductive of  a  better  understanding  of 
these  difficult  questions.   It  is  the  last 


part  which  seems  to  be  so  lacking  in  con- 
structive value.  Here  everything  seems 
flung  aside,  right  and  left,  under  the  cold 
steel  of  a  ruthless  surgery,  dominated  by 
the  ultra  scientific  method.  Through  it 
all,  one  is  still  unconvinced.  While 
agreeing  with  the  general  truth  of  the 
statements  that  much  of  the  old  theol- 
ogy must  be  designated  as  unprovable, 
yet  one  hazards  the  opinion  that  Profes- 
sor Drake  is  a  bit  too  cdd.  He  leaves 
little  room  for  the  further  side  of  truth. 
He  seems  to  shut  the  groping,  never  tir- 
ing spirit  of  man  within  the  strict  con- 
fines of  the  provable. 

Although  this  is  the  general  impres- 
sion which  the  reader  receives,  it  is  not 
the  literal  truth.  For  there  are,  here  and 
there,  splashes  of  light  which  filter 
through  the  cracks  into  the  darkened 
room.  For  example,  after  gravely  ques- 
tioning the  existence  of  a  personal  God, 
we  read  that  no  such  doubts 

can  impugn  the  actual  facta  of  oonTersion«  or 
the  purity  and  peace  to  which  the  reliaioua 
soul  attains. 

So  there  b  still  a  chink  in  the  hard  wall 
of  scientific  reason.  Again: 

If  faith  in  our  future  is  not  abeolutely  neces- 
sary, it  yet  adds  immense  yistas  and  a  deep 
joy  to  life;  it  gives  a  greater  stimulus  to  moral 
endeavor;  it  brings  a  salve  to  sorrow;  it  takee 
away  the  sting  of  death.  And  if  we  cannot 
prove  our  faith,  we  may  yet  believe  where  we 
cannot  prove.  ...  It  would  seem  that  in  cher- 
ishing that  belief  we  have  everything  to  gain, 
and  nothing  to  loee. 

But  the  full  blase  of  the  sunlight 
bursts  upon  us  in  the  concluding  pages, 
where,  in  a  brief  but  rapid  reconstruc- 
tion, we  find  this  fine  restatement  of  the 
essentials: 

We  must  leam  to  see  God  in  human  life,  to 
love,  fear  and  seek  God,  as  the  guiding  motive 
of  our  lives.  We  must  cleave  through  all  temp- 
tation to  the  way  of  life  that  Christ  revealed, 
and  that  he  lived.  .  .  .  We  must  believe  in 
prayo-  and  utilise  this  means,  as  well  as  the 
institution  of  the  Church,  for  the  deepening 
and  purifying  of  our  spiritual  life.  We  must 
believe  in  and  work  for  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.    We  must  believe. 
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•o  far  as  in  UB  lies,  in  the  power  of  the  human 
soul  to  live  beyond  the  grave,  in  the  ultimate 
victory  of  good  over  evil,  in  the  greatness  of 
our  destiny. 

To  that  professor  in  a  theological 
school  near  Boston,  who  stated  to  his 
class  that  a  revision  of  the  creed  would 
be  fatal,  as  it  would  abolish  authority 
and  open  the  door  to  a  never-ending 
freedom  of  interpretation,  I  should  like 
to  submit  the  last  paragraph  of  Profes- 
sor Drake's  book.  If  such  a  statement  of 
faith  would  abolish  authority,  it  would 
at  least  bring  back  to  our  churches  many 
of  the  noble  young  men  who  cannot 
conscientiously  square  their  extra-reli- 
gious knowledge  with  the  inherited 
formulas. 

The  Far  Cry,  by  H.  M.  Rideout,  *99. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.,  1916. 

Three  men,  castaways  upon  a  South 
Sea  Island,  find  a  carrier  pigeon  half 
dead  from  exhaustion,  lying  upon  the 
shore.  From  the  message  which  the  bird 
carries  they  learn  that  inhabited  land 
lies  somewhere  near  them.  They  nurse 
the  pigeon  back  to  life,  and  then,  releas- 
ing it,  sail  in  their  boat  in  the  direction 
which  it  flies.  In  due  time  they  arrive  at 
a  coral  island,  known  as  Fraye's  Atoll, 
where  they  are  welcomed  by  the  owner 
and  his  granddaughter.  A  villain  ap- 
pears in  the  shape  of  an  old  reprobate 
who  is  trying  to  oust  Mr.  Fraye  from 
his  possessions.  The  castaways  natu- 
rally side  with  the  owner,  and,  after  a 
series  of  adventures,  in  which  one  of 
them  is  badly  wounded,  the  villain  dies 
and  all  ends  happily. 

Here  is  the  skeleton  of  an  excellent 
yam,  but  Mr.  Rideout  has  not  made  all 
that  he  might  of  it.  His  characters  are 
either  sketchily  drawn  or  grotesque  in 
their  exaggeration.  His  incidents,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  trite  and 
rather  obvious.  And  his  style  is  studied 
and  self-conscious,  and  so  highly  colored. 


particularly  in  his  descriptions,  that  it 
almost  blinds  one.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  simplicity  or  naturalness.  His  one 
aim  seems  to  be  to  strive  after  e£Fect; 
and  the  result  is  a  stilted,  overdrawn 
narrative,  in  which  even  the  characters 
talk  in  hyperbole.  One  thinks  with  re- 
gret of  how  Stevenson  might  have  han- 
dled the  theme,  or  London,  or  Conrad; 
for  these  are  evidently  the  masters 
whom  Mr.  Rideout  has  followed.  But 
he  lacks  the  charm  of  the  first,  and  the 
vigor  and  power  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Rideout  has  talent,  and  in  much 
of  his  former  work  has  shown  great 
promise.  But  there  is  nothing  in  The 
Far  Cry  that  will  enhance  his  reputation. 

Personality  in  German  Literature  Before 
Luther,  by  Kuno  Francke,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor   of   the 
Hbtory  of  German  Culture  and 
Curator  of  the  Germanic  Museum. 
Cambridge:    Harvard    University 
Press,  1916. 
Mr.  Francke  has  given  us  in  this 
volume  several  chapters  of  his  German 
work  published  in  1910,  Die  KuUvrvoerU 
der  deutechen  Literatur,  with  two  addi- 
tional chapters  on  Erasmus  and  Ulridi 
vonHutten.  The  English  version  has  all 
the  merits  of  the  original  German.  Mr. 
Francke  succeeds  in  giving  to  mediseval 
German  literature  a  living  import.  With 
rare  skill  and  discrimination  he  selects 
from  a  large  number  of  facts  those  that 
are  truly  significant  and  characteristic. 
His  method  combines  scientific  accuracy 
with  the  demands  of  a  popular  audience. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  books  on  medieval 
literature  which  may  be  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  any  lover  of  literature  and  the 
history  of  culture  even  though  he  be  but 
slightly  familiar  with  mediseval  life  and 
conditions. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  trace  the 
development  of  German  personality  in 
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Minnesong  and  Courtly  Epic,  in  the  life 
and  works  of  the  mystics,  in  folk-song 
and  ballad  poetry,  in  the  realistic  litera- 
ture of  biu*gherdom  and  in  the  humanist 
revolt  against  the  Church.  This  devel- 
opment, Mr.  Francke  believes,  "in  the 
main  represents  an  ascending  line  of  a 
continuous  widening,  intensifying,  and 
deepening  of  individual  life.*'  It  does 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  book  when  we  say  that  this  thesis  is 
not  sustained.  Histoiy  and  literature 
rarely  move  in  an  ascending  line  foe 
several  centuries,  least  of  all  German 
literature  and  German  histoiy.  Mystics 
like  Suso  or  Tauler,  whose  personalities 
are  depicted  with  great  force  and  vivid- 
ness, are  not  surpassed  in  intensity  and 
depth  of  individual  life  by  any  one  of  a 
later  period,  in  life  ot  in  literature.  The 
characters  of  the  Nibdungerdied  of  the 
twelfth  century  have  rarely  been  equaled, 
even  In  modem  literature,  for  intensity 
of  individual  life.  They  are  real  person- 
alities, typical  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  great  character  in  literature  is 
typical.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  assume  that 
the  religious  personality  of  the  mystics 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  "the 
heightening  of  personality  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  refined  etiquette  of 
chivalry."  There  b  no  historical  link 
between  personality  as  it  appears  in 
chivalrous  literature  and  the  personality 
of  the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Religious  fervor  may  at  all  times  inten- 
sify and  deepen  individual  life.  There  is 
one  characteristic  element  in  personality 
as  it  appears  in  medieeval  German  liter- 
ature before  the  age  of  humanism,  its 
lack  of  complexity.  We  have  to  do  with 
simple  and  transparent  characters.  Mr. 
Francke  refers  to  this  in  his  characteriza- 
tion of  Salom^  in  the  Alsfeld  Play  as 
compared  with  the  same  character  in 
modem  authors  like  Heine,  Sudermann, 
or  Oscar  Wilde.  The  authco*  purposely 


avoids  making  comparisons  with  other 
literatures  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
personality  is  as  strongly  developed  in 
mediftval  German  literature  as  in  any 
European  literature  of  that  period  north 
of  the  Alps. 

DarUe:  by  C.  H.  Grandgent,  L.H.D., 
Prc^essor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Harvard  University.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Company,  1916. 
Professor  Grandgent's  DarUe  appears 
under  at  least  two  disadvantages.  Writ- 
ten as  one  of  a  Series  —  named  **  Master^ 
Spirits  of  Literature*'  —  its  scale,  if  not 
its  scope,  was  pitilessly  limited;  and  his 
brave  tenacity  of  principle  in  the  matter 
of  reformed  spelling,  even  though  not 
extremely  indulged,  makes  his  pro- 
foundly literate  work  look  illiterate. 
Furthermore,  there  is  so  much  to  be 
known  concerning  things  about  Dante, 
as  distinguished  from  the  mortal  and 
the  deathless  work  of  Dante  himself, 
and  of  this  learning  Professor  Grandgent 
b  so  patient  a  master,  that  only  the  last 
twenty-six  of  his  solid  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pages  are  specifically  de- 
voted to  the  Divine  Comedy.  His  treat- 
ment of  topics,  too,  seems  rather  cate- 
goric than  systematic.  Each  chapter 
deals  with  something  distinct;  but  why 
one  chapter  should  follow  rather  than 
precede  another  is  not  always  clear.  And 
yet,  of  all  the  books  in  English  concern- 
ing Dante,  and  indeed  of  all  anywhere, 
there  are  few  which  those  who  love 
Dante  would  not  more  willingly  part 
with.  One  reason  for  its  value  is  the  ad- 
mirable combination  of  solid  leaming 
with  lucid  style  which  compresses  into 
these  pages  more  things  which  we  ought 
to  know  and  fewer  which  we  may  safely 
neglect  than  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  equal  compass.  The  other  is  the 
astonishing  merit  of  Professor  Grand- 
gent's  translations.  Throughout,  he  il* 
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liistrates  the  matters  with  which  his 
chapters  deal  by  copious  quotations, 
mostly  from  Dante,  but  sometimes  from 
other  literature  of  the  closing  Middle 
Ages.  These  quotations  are  always  in 
English.  Where  he  has  found  transla- 
tions which  came  near  satisfying  his 
sensitive  poetic  taste,  he  has  used  them; 
oftener,  he  has  felt  bound  to  make  new 
ones ;  and  these,  in  the  case  of  the  Divine 
Comedy,  are  in  what  has  hitherto 
seemed  beyond  the  power  of  language 
—  English  terza  rima.  As  examples  of 
his  achievement,  look  at  his  version  of 
the  meeting  of  Statins  and  Virgil  (p. 
844),  and  at  his  rendering  of  the  su* 
preme  lines  of  the  Paradiso  (pp.  872- 
75).  Whoever  has  done  such  work  as 
this  proves  himself  not  only  a  scholar, 
but  a  noble  master  of  literary  art. 

BOOKS  RECBIVED. 

%*  All  publicationa  reoeiv«d  will  be  aoknowl- 
edced  in  this  column.  Works  by  Harrwrd  men 
or  relating  to  the  University  will  be  notioed  or 
reviewed  so  far  aa  i«  possible. 

A  Hidden  WtU,  by  Louis  How,  '95.  Boeton: 
Sherman,  French  and  Co.,  1916.  Cloth, 
$1  net. 

The  Chief  American  Proee  Writere,  edited  by 
Norman  Foerster.  '10.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1916.  aoth,  619  pp.  $2  net. 

The  Jiff  of  Fortlin,  by  Conrad  Aiken,  '11. 
Boeton:  The  Four  Seas  Co.,  1916.  Cloth, 
127  pp.  $1.25  net. 

The  Bdief  in  Ood  and  Imwurtaliiy,  by  J.  H. 
Leuba.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Co., 
1916.  Cloth,  332  pp.  $2  net. 

Oenetiee  and  Euffenice^  by  W.  E.  Castle,  '93. 
Cambridge:  The  Harvard  University  Frees, 
1916.  aoth,  321  pp.  $1.50. 

The  Far  Cry,  by  H.  M.  Rideout,  '99.  New 
York:  Duffield  and  Co.,  1916.  Cloth,  273  dd. 
$1.25  net. 

DanU,  by  C.  H.  Grandgent,  '83.  New  York: 
Duffield  and  Co.,  1916.  Cloth,  375  pp.  $1.50 
net. 

Hoepital  Sketched,  by  R.  S.  Peabody,  '66. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.  Boardsi 
illustrated.  97  pp.  $1.50  net. 

Vie  de  Bordeaux,  by  Pitts  Sanborn,  '00. 
Philadelphia,  Nicholas  M.  Brown,  MCMXVI. 
Boards,  51  pp.  $1  net. 

Their  Spirit,  by  Robert  Grant,  '73.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.  Boaxds,  101  pp. 
$.50  net. 


A  Lajfman*9  Handbook  of  Medicine,  With 
Special  Reference  to  Social  Worker;  by  R.  C. 
Cabot,  '89.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1916.  aoth.  513  pp.  $2  net. 

The  PUaevtee  of  an  Aheentee  Landlord  and 
Other  S-aye,  by  S.  M.  Crothers,  S.T.D.  '99. 
Boeton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.  Qoth, 
229  pp.  $1.25  net 

Twenty  Yeare  of  the  Republic,  by  H.  T.  Peek. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co..  1916.  Cloth. 
762  pp.  $2.50  net. 

Talee  of  the  Labrador,  by  W.  T.  Grenfdl. 
A.M.  (Hon.)  '09.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1916.  Cloth,  240  pp.  $1.25  net. 

leaac  Mayer  Wiee,  by  Max  B.  May.  A.M. 
•90.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1916. 
Cloth,  iUustrated.  397  pp.  $2  net. 

Six  Playe  of  the  Yiddieh  Theatre,  translated 
by  Isaac  Goldberg,  '10.  Boston:  John  W.  Luce 
and  Co.,  (n.d.).  Ooth.  211  pp.  $1.50  net. 

Studiea  in  Democracy,  by  Julia  H.  Gulliver. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1917.  Qoth, 
98  pp.  $L 

The  Stakee  of  Diphmaey,  by  Walter  Upp- 
mann,  '10.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
(n.d.).  Paper,  229  pp.  $.60. 

Claee  of  1885.  Secrelary'e  Report  VIIL 
Cambridge:  The  University  Frees,  Printed  for 
the  Cbss.  Cloth.  240  pp. 

The  Order  of  Nature,  by  Prof.  L.  J.  Hender- 
son,'98.  Cambridge:  The  Harvard  University 
Press,  1917.  Boards.  230  pp.  $1.25. 

Ulyeeet  S.  Orant,  by  L.  A.  Coolidge,  '83. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1917.  doth, 
565  pp.  $2  net. 

LaUer  Day  Probleme,  by  J.  Lawrence  Laugh- 
lin,  '78.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1917.  doth, 
356  pp.  $1.50  net 

The  Collected  Pornne  at  John  RusseU  Hftyes, 
'89.  Philadelphia,  The  Biddle  Press,  1916. 
Cloth.  484  pp.  $2.00 

MARRIAGES. 

%i*  It  is  requested  that  wedding  annoonoe- 
ments  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Graduatee' 
Magagine,  in  order  to  make  this  record  mor« 
nearly  complete. 

1874.  Harry  Hudson  Barr«tt  to  Anna 
Blanche  Matthews,  at  Chester, 
S.C.,  Dec.  16,  1916. 

1880.  John  Jacob  Tfaomaen  to  JuHa 
Ebert  SmHb,  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Dec.  16,  1916. 

1882.  Frederick  LamacEldridge  to  Mrs. 
Louise  Andrews  Bacon,  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Feb.  8,  1917. 

1884.  Edwin  Everett  Jack  to  Mary  G. 
Denny,  at  Brookline,  Dec.  11» 
1916. 
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1800.  Norman  Hapgood  to  Elizabeth 
Kennedy  Reynolds,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Dec.  18. 1916. 

[1803].  Edwin  Bartlett  Bartlett  to  Ger- 
trude Wildes  Cramer,  at  Boston, 
Jan.  2, 1917. 

1806.  Raphael  Clarke  Thomas  to  Norma 
Waterbury,  at  Beverly,  Nov.  It, 
1916. 

1897.  Frederick  Bany  to  (Bfrs.)  Ada 
Mathews  Norris,  at  Pelham 
Heights,  N.Y.,  Nov.  «0,  1916. 

1807.  Henry  Gunther  Gray  to  Edyth 
Deacon,  at  Hamilton,  Nov.  0, 
1916. 

1808.  Reginald  Shippen  Huidekoper  to 
Bessie  Cazenove  du  Pont,  at  Wil' 
mington,  Del.,  Jan.  24, 1917. 

1808.  Langdon  Parker  Marvin  to  Mary 
Eliot  Vaughan,  at  Boston,  Dec. 
0,  1916. 

1809.  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears  to 
Sophia  Whitney  Bennett,  at 
Wayland,  Jan.  25, 1917. 

1900.  George  Edwards  Clement  to 
Margaret  Adams,  at  Peterbor- 
ough, N.H.,  Dec.  10,  1916. 

1000.  niny  Sterling  Hall  to  Eliaaibeth 
Roe  Child,  at  Orange,  N.J.,  Dec. 
12,  1016. 

1002.  Albert  Ladd  Waldron  to  Beatrice 
Maigaret  Lovejoy,  at  Garvanza, 
Cal.,  July  11, 1916. 

1904.  Leo  Henry  Leaiy  to  Alice  Helen 
McElroy,  at  Providence,  R.I., 
Nov.  29, 1916. 

1904.  Demaiest  Lloyd  to  Katherine 
NordeO,  at  Brookline,  Dec.  6, 
1916. 

1905.  Harold  Bowditch  to  (Mrs.) 
Nancy  Douglas  Pearmain,  at 
Boston,  Oct.  25, 1916. 

1905.  George  Milton  Heathcote  to  Olive 
Phillips,  at  Dedham,  Jan.  S,  1917. 

1905.  Clement  Ross  Duncan  Meier  to 
Dorothy  Niedringhaus,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  20, 1017. 


1005.  John  A.  Powdson  to  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Stephen,  at  Paris,  France, 
Nov.  16,  1016. 

1905.  Clarence  Pomeroy  Worf  to  Dora 
Homer,  at  Medford,  Dec  26, 
1916. 

1907.  Winthrop   Williams   Aldrich    to 

Harriet  Alexander,  at  New  York, 

N.Y.,  Dec.  7,  1916. 
1907.  William  Tilden  Bentley  to  Ethel 

Abby  Hunt,  at  Maiden,  Dec.  23, 

1916. 
1907.  Arthur  Alexander  Dole  to  Ella 

Isabel  Duncan,  at  Chicago,  111., 

Aug.  18,  1916. 
1907.  Sidney  Louis   Kahn    to   Helen 

Lucille    Rose,   at    Chattanooga, 

Tenn.,  Sept.  26,  1916. 

1907.  Vassar  Kerce  to  Dagmar  Laden- 
sack,  at  Boston,  Jan.  6,  1917. 

1906.  Alexander  Barr  Comstock  to 
Dorothy  Dew^,  at  Cambridge, 
Dec.  8,  1916. 

1908.  Richard  Matthews  HaDet  to 
Mary  Holton,  at  Boothbay  Har- 
bor, Me..  Nov.  15. 1916. 

1908.  Griswold  Lorillard  to  Mary  Vic- 
toria Green,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Dec.  14,  1916. 

[1909.]  Harold  Lefroi  Chalifoux  to 
Elizabeth  A.  Burrage,  at  Boston. 
Nov.  9,  1916. 

1909.  Robert  Ephraun  Peabody  to 
Elizabeth  Piatt  Wilds,  at  Ferris- 
burg,  Vt.,  Nov.  16,  1916. 

1910.  Maurice  Richard  Flynn  to  Ellen 
Theresa  Powell,  at  Maiden,  Nov. 
22,  1916. 

[1911.]  Herbert  Carruth  Pope  to  Na- 
talie Elizabeth  Dorr,  at  Brook- 
line,  Feb.  8, 1917. 

1911.  Otis  Tenney  Russell  to  Charlotte 
Pumpelly  Smyth,  at  Watertown, 
Jan.  8.  1917. 

1911.  Archibald  Lavender  Smith  to 
Madelene  Fellows,  at  Manches- 
ter, N.H.,  Nov.  1, 1916. 
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1911.  Wimam  Francis  Williams  to 
Marion  Virginia  Williams,  at 
Springfield,  Dec.  28,  1916. 

1012.  William  Henry  Baldwin  to  Mar- 
jory Christie,  at  Allston,  Oct.  11, 
1916. 

1912.  Warren  Newton  Bixby  to  Marion 
Morse  Fumess,  at  Haverlull,  Jan. 
1,  1917. 

1912.  Theodore  Huff  Thomas  to  Esther 
Junkermann,  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  Oct.  18,  1916. 

1913.  William  Henry  Baldwin,  Sd,  to 
Cecilia  Brewster,  at  Brookljm, 
N.Y.,  Nov.  15.  1916. 

1913.  Edward  Adolf  Graustein  to  Grace 
Marian  Caulkins,  at  Medford, 
Dec.  21,  1916. 

1913.  John  Bradbury  Judkins  to  Eliair 
beth  Willard  Smart,  at  Wolfe- 
boro,  N.H.,  Oct.  5, 1916. 

1913.  William  Butler  Martin  to  Eliza- 
beth Payson  Ela,  at  North  Par- 
sonsfield.  Me.,  Oct.  12,  1916. 

[1914.]  Paul  Flagg  Avery  to  RoberU 
Shailer,  at  Brookline,  Nov.  22, 
1916. 

1914.  Luther  Damon  Howard  to  Hazel 
L.  Hall,  at  Brockton,  Nov.  15, 
1916. 

1915.  Harrison  Eoons  Caner,  Jr.,  to 
Uytendale  Baird,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Nov.  4,  1916. 

1915.  Harry  Sanderlin  Keelan  to  Sarah 
M.  Talbert,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y..  Dec. 
6, 1916. 

1915.  Samuel  Wilson  Murray  to  Mar- 
garet K.  Tumbull,  at  Cambridge, 
Oct.  24,  1916. 

1915.  Seabury  Stanton  to  Jean  Kellogg 
Austin,  at  Boston,  Dec.  21,  1916. 

1916.  Robert  Cram  Bacon  to  Helen 
Heafield,  at  Chicago,  Jan.  1, 
1917. 

1916.  John  Naglee  Burk  to  AlberU 
Touchard,  at  New  York,  Dec.  21, 
1916. 


1916.  Kenneth  Barnits  Gilbert  Panon 
to  Margaret  Lyman,  at  Boston, 
Jan.  24, 1917. 

1916.  Ralph  Whittemore  White  to  Ger- 
aldine  B.  Chaney,  at  Brockton, 
Dec.  12,  1916. 

[1918.]  Frank  Ashley  Day  to  Katheiine 
Rejmolds,  at  Newton  Highlands, 
Dec.  30,  1916. 

[1919.]  WiUiam  Charles  Hitchcock  to 
Helen  Irmgard  Ruoff,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Sept.  19,  1916. 

A.M.  1914.  Thomas  Ray  Mather  to 
Ruth  Evelyn  Hutchins,  at  Mel- 
rose, Nov.  23,  1916. 

LL.B.  1911.  George  Albert  Peirce  to 
Clara  Baker,  at  Boston,  Jan.  13^ 
1917. 

M.D.  1903.  Ehner  Walter  Banon  to 
Ruth  SUnwood  Patch,  at  Mai- 
den, Dec.  26,  1916. 

M.D.  1914.  Henry  Britt  Moor  to  Jessie 
Florence  Bradlee,  at  Maiden, 
Jan.  1,  1917. 

M.F.  1913.  Horace  Whitney  Hall  to 
Dorothy  Kendall,  at  Newton 
Center,  Jan.  4, 1917. 

NECROLOGY. 

Deaths  of  Qraduatesand  Temporary  Mem- 
bers during  the  past  three  months. 
With  some  deathib  of  earlier  date,  not  pre- 
viously recorded. 
Prepared  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial 
Catalogue  oi  Harvard  UniveFsity. 
Any  one  having  information  of  the  deeease 
of  a  Graduate  or  Temporary  Member  of  any 
department  of  the  University  is  asked  to  send 
it  to  the  office  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue, Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts. 

Henry  Herbert  Edee, 

Editor-in-Chief. 

<0ralittate«* 

The  College, 
1840.  Abner  Little  Merrill,  M.D.,  b.  23 
Jan.,  1826,  at  Exeter,  N.H.;  d.  at 
Boston,  20  Dec.,  1916. 
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1848.  James  Cutler  Dunn  Parker,  A.M., 
b.  2  June,  1828,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Brookline,  27  Nov.,  1916. 

1850.  Hermann  Jackson  Warner,  LL.B., 
b.  15  Feb.,  1881,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1  Dec., 
1916. 

1851.  James  Macmaster  Codman,  b. 
Apr.,  1831,  at  Paris,  France;  d.  at 
Brookline,  24  Jan.,  1917. 

1855.  George  Frederic  McLellan,  b.  6 
Oct.,  1834;  d.  at  Los  Angeles, Cal., 
22  Sept.,  1916. 

1865.  Lebbeus  Horatio  Mitchell,  b.  80 
Aug.,  1833,  at  Lynn,  N.H.;  d.  near 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  11  Dec.,  1916. 

1866.  John  James  Mason,  A.M.,  b.  8 
Feb.,  1843,  at  Thompson,  Conn.; 
d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  22  Nov., 
1916. 

1867.  James  Steele  English,  b.  6  Mar., 
1844,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  2  Jan.,  1917. 

1867.  Frank  Preston  Steams,  b.  4  Jan., 

1846,  at  Medford ;  d.  at  Arlington, 
21  Jan.,  1917. 

1869.  Edward  Read,  A.M.,  b.  16  May, 

1847,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  North 
Cambridge,  5  Dec.,  1916. 

1870.  Otis  Granville  Robinson,  b.  25 
Sept.,  1846,  at  Taunton;  d.  at 
Andover,  N.H.,  8  Dec.,  1916. 

1871.  Joseph  Weatherhead  Warren,  b. 
24  June,  1849,  at  Springfield;  d.  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  20  Dec.  1916. 

1872.  George  Schuyler  Bates,  b.  19  Dec, 
1850,  at  Roxbury ;  d.  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  3  Jan.,  1917. 

1878.  Charles  Alfred  Pitkin,  b.  21  Oct., 
1853,  at  Taunton;  d.  at  South 
Braintree,  5  Dec.,  1916. 

1874.  Charles  Francis  Withington, 
M.D.,  b.  21  Aug.,  1852,  at  Brook- 
line; d.  at  Boston,  7  Jan.,  1917. 

1875.  WUliam  Frederick  Kimball,  b.  18 
July,  1851,  at  Chelsea;  d.  at 
Chelsea,  21  Nov.,  1916. 


1877.  Benjamin  Francis  Bailey,  b.  20 
June,  1855,  at  Columbia,  S.C;  d. 
at  Horrell  Hill,  S.C,  23  Dec., 
1916. 

1877.  Robert  Job  Melledge,  b.  SO  June, 

1855,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 20  Jan.,  1917. 

1879.  Livingston  Gushing,  LL.B.,  b.  29 
June,  1856,  at  Boston;  d.  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  25  Nov.,  1916. 

1879.  Louis  Branch  Hu>ding,  b.  26  Nov., 

1856,  at  Winooski,   Vt.;   d.   at 
Washington,  D.C.,  11  Jan.,  1917. 

1881.  Carleton  Sprague,  b.  24  Dec., 
1858,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  19  Nov.,  1916. 

1886.  Crosby  Church  Whitman,  b.  23 
Mar.,  1863,  at  Benicia,  Cal.;  d.  at 
Paris,  France,  28  Mar.,  1916. 

1887.  Henry  Jarvis  Livermore,  b.  27 
May,  1865,  at  Lexington;  d.  at 
Medford,  16  Jan.,  1917. 

1887.  George  Austin  Morrison,  b.  26 

Mar.,  1864,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 

d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  SO  Nov., 

1916. 
1390.  Henry  Newell  Herman,  A.M.,  b. 

14  May,  1865,  at  Union,  Conn.;  d. 

at  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y.,  13  Jan., 

1917. 

1893.  William  Norman  Cottrell,  LL.B., 
b.  26  Nov.,  1871,  at  Mason  City, 
111.;  d.  at  Chicago,  111.,  2  Dec., 
1916. 

1894.  John  Boren  Festerson,  A.M.,  b.  21 
Mar.,  1858,  at  Harsens,  Den- 
mark; d.  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  6 
July,  1916. 

1895.  Philip  Curtis,  b.  19  May,  1873,  at 
Boston;  d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  21 
Jan.,  1917. 

1807.  Ernest  Lewis  Gay,  b.  14  Dec., 

1874,  at  Boston;  d.  at  New  Haven, 
Conn..  25  Nov.,  1916. 

1897.  Robert  Darrah  Jenks,  b.  1  Mar., 

1875,  at  Enterprise,  Fla.;  d.  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  22  Jan.,  1917. 
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1908.  Robert  (WiUiam)  Magrane,  A.M; 
b.  16  Nov..  1872,  at  Franklin,  Pa., 
d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  19  July, 
1916. 

1904.  Philip  Sidney  Estes,  b.  6  Oct., 
1882,  at  Brookline;  d.  at  Marlow, 
N.H.,  9  Dec.,  1916. 

1904.  TrisUm  Burgess  Souther,  b.  11 
Nov.,  1881,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 
d.  at  Caldwell,  N.J.,  81  Dec., 
1916. 

1905.  Philip  Howie  Muir,  b.  81  Mar., 
1882,  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  d.  at 
Williams  Wharf,  Va.,  21  July, 
1916. 

1906.  Mason  Thacher  Rogers,  M.C.E., 
b.  16  Apr.,  1886,  at  Watertown; 
d.-at  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  8  June, 
1916. 

1909.  Albert  Edward  Stockin,  b.  16 
Apr.,  1887,  at  Watertown;  d.  at 
Watertown,  11  Jan.,  1917. 

1914.  Clyde  Fairbanks  Maxwell,  b.  14 
Apr.,  1892,  at  Northampton;  lost 
or  killed  in  battle  of  the  Somme,  8 
July,  1916. 

ScierUiific  School. 
1861.  Roberdeau  Buchanan,  b.  22  Nov.» 
1889,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  d.  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  18  Dec.,  1916. 

Oraduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1894.  Edgar  Coit  Morris,  A.M.,  b.  5 

Nov.,  1864,  at  Palermo,  N.Y.;  d. 

at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  25  Dec..  1916. 
1898.  Alphonse  Brun,  A.M.,  b.  5  Oct., 

1860;    d.  at   Boston,    28    Nov., 

1916. 
1916.  GlenHarwoodSpangler,A.M.;d. 

at  Madrid,  Spain,  14  Dec.,  1916. 

Medical  School. 
1850.  Jabez  Fisher,  b.  80  April,  1824, 
at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Fitchburg» 
15  Dec.,  1916. 


1852.  Andrew  James  Park,  b.  Feb.  1828. 

at  Vt.;  d.  at  Oak  Park,  DL,  25 

Nov.,  1916. 
1866.  Charles  Heniy  Rice,  b.  19  Feb., 

1848,    at    Ashbumham;    d.    at 

Fitchburg,  5  Jan.,  1917. 
1868.  Frederick  William  Borden,  b.  14 

May,  1847,  at  Comwallis,  NJ3., 

Can.;  d.  at  Canning,  N.S.,  Can., 

6  Jan.,  1917. 
1870.  Roflcoe  Smith,  b.  at  Peru,  Me.;  d. 

at  Auburn,  Me.,  8  July,  1916. 
1874.  Edward  Marshall  Buckingham,  b. 

9  Aug.,  1848,  at  Boston;  d.  at 

Boston.  28  Dec.,  1916. 
1874.  Edmund  Doe  Spear,  b.  at  Boston; 

d.  at  Jamaica  Plain,   25   Dec., 

1916. 
1877.  Charles  Augustus  Wheaton,  b.  17 

Mar.,  1858,  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.; 

d.  at  St.  Paul  Minn.,  29  Apr., 

1916. 
1887.  James  Francis  Ferry,  b.  at  Cam- 
bridge; d.  at  Harvard,  21  Jan.. 

1917. 
1892.  Francis  Joseph  Keany,  b.  1  Mar., 

1866,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston.  23 

Nov.,  1916. 
1894.  Sidney  Yale  Wynne,  b.  6  Sc^t, 

1870,  at  Piedmont,  N.Y.;  d.  at 

Redhinds,  Cal.,  21  Nov.,  1915. 
1902.  Carl    Scfaadiker   Adams,    b.    17 

Feb.,  1874,  at  Chicago,  El.;  d.  at 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  18  Dec 

1916. 

jLatr  School. 
1868.  Theodore  ITilgard  Tyndale,  b.  at 

Belleville,    111.;    d.    at    Boston, 

81  Jan.,  1917. 
1915.  Howard  Burchard  Lines,  d.  in  the 

Aiigonne,  France,  Dec.,  1916. 

Divinity  School. 
1887.  Edward  Ernest  Atkinson,  b.  15 
May,  1858,  at  Newbuiyport;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  19  Jan.,  1917. 
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Honorary  Qraduaie$, 
1901.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  LL.D.,  b.  19 

Apr.,    1838,    near    Phosnixville, 

Pa.;  d.  at  Washington,  D.C.,  11 

Jan.,  1917. 
1901.  Hugo  MUnsterberg,  A.M.,  b.  1 

June,  1863»  at  Danzig,  Germany; 

d.  at  Cambridge,  16  Dec.,  1916. 

NofirGraduaie  Officer, 
Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  b.  12 
Apr.,  1852,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 2  Dec.,  1916. 


Cemyorarp  fUtmittii. 

The  College. 
1872.  Herbert  Henry  Davis  Peirce,b.  11 
Apr.,  1849,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at 
Portland,  Me.,  5  Dec.,  1916. 

1874.  Otis  Osgood  Ordway,  b.  SO  Oct., 
1845,  at  Hamilton;  d.  at  Center 
Sandwich,  N.H.,  11  Aug.,  1916. 

1875.  Harold  Parker,  b.  17  June,  1854, 
at  Charlestown;  d.  at  Lancaster, 
29  Nov.,  1916. 

1880.  Edward  Kane  Oarke,  b.  20  June, 

1859,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  d. 

at  Neuilly-sur^ine,  Fhmoe,  29 

Sept.,  1916. 
1912.  William   Lamson   Hager,   b.   25 

Sept.,  1888,  at  Waltham;  d.  at 

Weston,  20  Jan.,  1917. 

1917.  Lincoln  Clifford  Cummings,  d. 
Sept.,  1916. 

1918.  Henry  Richard  Deighton  Simp- 
son, killed  while  flying  in  airplane 
at  Joyce  Green,  England,  20  Dec., 
1916. 


.  SeienJtific  School, 
185S.  Henry  Sherwin,  b.  25  Apr.,  1887» 
at  Boston;  d.  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
11  Jan.,  1917. 


OraduaU  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1910.  Archibald  Darius  Wetheiell,   b. 
1876,  at  RusseU.  N.Y.;  d.  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  12  Dec.,  1916. 

Bussey  Institution, 
1898.  Benjamin  Franklin  Mills,   b.   1 
Aug.,  1881,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at 
Alameda,  Cal.,  23  Aug.,  1905. 

Medical  School, 

1865.  George  Washington  Wanen,  b.  19 
Oct.,  1843,  at  Brighton;  d.  at 
Brighton,  9  Jan.,  1912. 

1868.  Alfred  Otis  Larkin,  b.  on  Pacific 
Coast;  d.  at  Hong  Kong,  China, 
21  Jan.,  1917. 

1900.  Walter  James  Dodd,  b.  22  April, 
1870,  at  London,  Eng.;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 18  Dec.,  1916. 

Law  School. 
1853.  Benjamin  Jason  Horton,  b.  18 

Feb.,  1831,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 

d.  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  14  Jan., 

1916. 
1857.  John  Grant  Otis,  d.  at  Topeka, 

Kans. 
1880  (Special.)  Heri)ert  Elliott  Dickson, 

d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  8  Dec., 

1916. 
1893.  Ira  Riilip  Englehart,  b.  28  Nov., 

1867,  in  Calif.;  d.  at  North  Ya- 
kima, Wash.,  8  Dec.,  1916. 
1908.  Heniy   Gorell,   formerly   Henry 

Gorell  Barnes,  b.  21  Jan.,  1882; 

killed  in  action  in  France,  16  Jan., 

1917. 

Diviniiy  School, 

1876.  Edward  Bartlett  Maglathlin,  b. 
15  May,  1852,  at  Duxbury;  d.  at 
West  Bridgewater,  28  Nov.,  1916. 

1878.  Edwin  Austin  Benton,  b.  2  Jan., 
1857,  at  Bhamdum,  Mount  Leba- 
non, Syria;  d.  at  Adoka,  Minn., 
6  July,  1915. 
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Gr.  1887.  Clarence  DeVere  Greeley,  b. 
19  May,  1856.  at  Clymer,  N.Y.;  d. 
at  Chicago,  111.,  25  Feb.,  1916. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

Some  months  ago  the  Corporation  an- 
nounced the'  appointment  of  a  commits 
tee  to  determine  the  form  of  a  memorial 
for  the  Harvard  men  who  have  died  in 
the  European  War  and  at  the  same  time 
authorized  the  Treasurer  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions for  such  a  memorial.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  this  fund 
would  be  used  to  build  a  memorial  for  all 
those  who  have  died,  no  matter  on  which 
side,  the  vote  reading  "a  fitting  me- 
morial to  the  Harvard  men  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  European  War  of  1914." 
There  has  been  much  and  very  illumi- 
nating discussion  in  the  columns  of  the 
Bulletin  on  the  subject  of  this  memorial, 
some  taking  the  stand  that  it  should 
commemorate  the  men  who  have  died  on 
both  sides,  others  that  there  was  a  great 
moral  question  involved,  which  made  a 
memorial  Improper  if  it  commemorated 
others  than  those  who  had  died  fighting 
for  the  Allies.  The  question  is  one  which 
cannot  possibly  be  decided  with  satis- 
faction to  all,  but  it  seems  to  this  Moff- 
azine  that  it  would  be  much  more  fitting 
if  a  memorial  is  to  be  erected,  to  put  it 
up  in  Paris  rather  than  in  Cambridge. 
No  Harvard  men  have  volunteered  to 
fight  on  the  German  side,  although  two 
or  three  Germans  who  were  eligible  as 
soldiers  have  gone  to  the  front  under 
orders.  The  Americans  who  have  vol- 
unteered have  done  so  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause.  It  would  be  eminently  fitting 
that  their  heroic  sacrifice  of  themselves 
should  be  commemorated  on  the  spot, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  be  the 
final  solution  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Famsworth 
have  given  to  the  University  Library  a 


reading-room  in  memory  of  their  son, 
Henry,  of  the  Chus  of  '12,  who  was  killed 
in  France.  This  reading-room,  which  is 
admirably  fitted  up,  and  which  will  con- 
tain books  of  current  interest  as  well  as 
University  publications,  was  dedicated 
on  Dec.  5.  President  Lowell,  Professor 
Coolidge,  Director  of  the  Library,  and 
C.  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  '17,  President  of  the 
Student  Council,  spoke  at  the  dedication 
exercises. 

The  Memorial  Society  has  appointed 
a  committee  composed  of  W.  C.  Lane, 
•81.  Librarian.  N.  C.  Starr,  '17,  C.  L. 
Ward,  '17,  and  J.  D.  Parsons,  *17,  to  ob- 
tain precise  information  covering  the 
work  of  Harvard  men  in  the  Euro- 
pean War.  This  would  include  dates  of 
service,  titles,  promotions,  and  distinc- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  work  per- 
formed. The  committee  will  also  try  to 
gather  illustrative  photographs,  letters, 
and  accounts  of  personal  experience, 
which  shall  be  filed  or  bound  for  perma- 
nent preservation  in  the  library.  This  is 
a  new  kind  of  work  for  the  Memorial 
Society  to  undertake  and  should  be  very 
valuable. 

Systematic  recruiting  has  been  going 
on  in  the  University  to  get  men  to  join 
the  American  Ambulance  Field  Service. 
This  recruiting  has  been  very  successful, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  enough  Harvard 
undergraduates  will  go  abroad  after 
the  Mid- Years  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  form  regular  squads.  W.  H. 
Wheeler,  '18,  captain  of  the  football 
team,  has  had  charge  of  the  work  of  re- 
cruiting. The  College  office  will  grant 
leave  of  absence  to  any  students  who 
wish  to  take  up  this  work  of  mercy. 

Alphonse  Brun,  who  was  for  many 
years  an  instructor  in  French,  died  dur- 
ing November  at  the  Massachusetts 
Homcsopathic  Hospital.  Since  resigning 
from  Harvard  College  M.  Brun  has 
been  tutoring  in  French  in  Boston.  He 
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Spent  the  summer  in  France  aiding  in 
war  relief  work  and  came  back  to  Amer- 
ica broken  in  health. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell  from  the  teaching  staff  is  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  University.  His  person- 
ality has  been  very  stimulating  to  stu- 
dents and  instructors.  He  is  a  man  of 
letters  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
whose  lectures  have  been  always  inspir- 
ing and  productive  of  real  thought.  Very 
few  students  who  have  taken  his  courses 
have  ever  lost  the  inspiration  which  they 
gained  while  working  under  him.  Not 
all  have  liked  him,  because  he  is  very 
definite  in  statement  and  has  irritated 
as  well  as  inspired.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  those  who  have  been  made  angiy 
have  been  made  to  think,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  principal  uses  of  college  teaching. 
Professor  Wendell  will  leave  his  mark 
permanently  on  the  University.  His 
friends  hope  that  relief  from  the  daily 
routine  of  teaching  will  give  him  the  op* 
portunity  to  write  more  books  as  sugges- 
tive and  stirring  as  his  former  books 
have  been. 

Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  '80,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
educational  features  of  the  Congress  of 
Constructive  Patriotism  held  in  Wash- 
ington from  Jan.  25  to  27  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Security  League. 
This  congress  was  held  in  the  interest  of 
better  military,  naval,  and  industrial 
preparedness  and  contained  many  Har- 
vard men  among  its  delegates. 

Professor  R.  P.  Angier,  ci  Yale,  will 
have  charge  of  the  weekly  seminary  in 
advanced  psychology,  formeriy  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Milnsterberg,  dur- 
ing the  second  half-year.  Professor 
Mttnsterberg's  other  courses  will  be 
conducted  by  Professor  Langfeld  and 
Dr.  Leonard  Troland. 

Harvard  has  tried  recently  another 
eiperiment,  in  giving  a  special  course  for 


policemen  on  the  duties  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  police  force.  Arthur  Woods, 
'95,  who  is  said  to  be  the  best  chief  of 
police  New  York  has  ever  had,  was 
much  interested  in  this  special  course  of 
the  University. 

Professor  F.  W.  Taussig  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  chairman 
of  the  new  tariff  commission.  He  will  not 
give  up  his  work  at  the  University,  but 
will  be  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the 
time  being.  Professor  Taussig  has  writ- 
ten much  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  and 
will  take  up  his  new  work  with  vast 
knowledge  of  economic  conditions.  He 
has  inclined  always  toward  free  trade, 
but  his  university  training  will  make  it 
certain  that  he  will  look  at  the  question 
from  all  points  of  view  and  will  not  try 
to  draw  up  a  series  of  regulations  on  a 
preconceived  idea.  His  book.  Some  As" 
pecU  of  the  Tariff  Question,  published  in 
1915  and  reviewed  in  these  pages,  sums 
up  his  theories  and  beliefs. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  grow,  and  its 
worth  has  been  recognized  throughout 
the  country.  The  School  now  has  repre- 
sentatives from  eighty-four  different 
colleges. 

Harvard  has  lately  purchased  the  col- 
lection of  New  Jersey  minerals  assem- 
bled during  a  half-century  by  Mr.  £.  P. 
Hancock,  of  Burlington,  N.J.  The  col- 
lection is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  got 
together.  It  contains  over  2000  speci- 
mens. 

Dean  Pound  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Bar 
Association  on  Dec.  SO. 

Professor  Kuno  Francke  has  been  one 
of  the  pro-German  members  of  the  Har- 
vard Faculty  whose  views  have  been 
always  courteously  expressed.  He  has 
probably  done  more  good  for  his  cause 
than  almost  any  other  German  living  in 
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America.  If  his  propheeyi  made  at  a 
lecture  in  New  York,  on  Jan.  7,  that  the 
end  of  the  war  would  see  in  Germany  a 
democratization  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, abolition  of  caste  feeling  in  the 
army,  limitation  of  class  privilege, 
broader  suffrage,  redistribution  of  the 
electorate  for  the  Reichstag,  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Church,  and  a  height- 
ening of  the  idealistic  tendency  in  liter- 
ature and  art,  many  of  us  who  have  been 
most  opposed  to  Germany  would  feel 
that  the  war  had  accomplished  great 
things. 


In  the  December  number  of  the  Maif' 
asine  we  printed  a  brief  summary  of  the 
activities  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  up  to 
and  including  Oct.  26.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  the  foUowing  work  of 
general  interest  to  report: 

Nov.    2.  Indefinite  loan  of  a  16th  century 
Spaniflh    ''Annunciation,'*    attrib- 
uted to  Juan  de  Burgoe. 
2.  Loan  from  Mr.  Walter  W.  8.  Cook 
of  an  Indian  miniature.  School  of 
Tangore(T). 
13.  Gift  from  Mr.  Ludwig  Dresrfuas, 
New  York,  of  a  landscape  by  Jan 
van  Goyen. 
18.  Gift  from  the  Ehrich  Galleries.  New 
York,   of  a   16th   century   Italian 
grisaille  painting. 
Nov.  15.  Loan    exhibition     of    twenty-two 
highly  important  Flemish  paintings, 
to       four  drawings,  and  four  tapestries. 
The  art  objects,  covering  the  great 
Dec.     0.  Flemish   period,    were    loaned   by 
private   collectors   and   dealers   in 
New  York  and  Cambridge. 
24.  Conference  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Edgell  on 
the  paintings  in  the  Flemish  Exhibi- 
tion. 
27.  Conference  by  Prof.  Arthur  Pope  on 
"The  Flemish  Manner  of  Painting, 
as  illustrated  in  the  Flemish  Loan 
Exhibition." 
Dec.     4.  Loan  from  Mrs.  Benjamin  Thaw: 
Early  "  Madonna,"  thought  to  be 

by  a  Sicilian  master. 
Early  Giottesque  '*  Madonna." 
French    primitive.    "Mary    an- 

nointing  the  feet  of  Christ." 
"Entombment  of  Christ."  attrib- 
uted to  Roger  van  der  Weyden. 
Portrait  of  Cosimo  de  Medici. 


Spanish 

Pacheoo. 
Fragment  of  Renaissance  marble 

sculpture,    style    of    Bfiohd- 


Ferdinand  Bol,  "Lady  and  two 

ehiUren." 

Dec.     9.  Gift  fram  Edward  D.  Bettens^'TS, 

of  a  landscape  in  oil  by  John  Singer 

Sargent,  paLoted  in  the  Canadian 

Rockies,  entitled  "Lake  O'Hara." 

11.  Lecture  by  M.  AraAne  Alexandre, 
"  La  France,  pays  de  grands  soulp- 
teiuv  pendant  huit  siteles." 

15.  Purchase  by  the  Museum,  through 
the  codperation  of  the  "Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Fogg  Museum,"  of 
"The  Building  of  the  Temple,"  by 
Francesco  Pesellino. 

18.  Anonymous  loan  of  a  "CrudfLdon,** 
by  Piero  della  Franeesca. 

18.  Loan  from  G.  Hamilton  Martin  of 
eleven  Japanese  prints. 

20.  Gift  from  friends  of  the  Museum 
of  a  water-color  by  John  Singer 
Sargent. 

22.  Gift  from  Dr.  Denman  Ross  of  203 
Japanese  prints,  some  of  which  had 
been  on  loiui  for  a  long  time  at  the 
Museum. 
Jan.  1.  Purchase  by  the  Museum,  with 
funds  provided  by  Mr.  Henry  Gold- 
man, of  an  altarpiece  by  Spinello 
Aretino. 

15.  Gift  from  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
of  fifteen  volumes  comprising  the 
various  catalogues  descriptive  of  his 
collections. 

19.  Purchase  by  the  Museum  of  a  paint> 
ing  of  the  Sienese  School,  14th  cen- 
tury, representing  on  one  side  the 
"Deposition,"  and  on  the  other 
side,  "Woman!  Behold  thy  Son." 

20.  Loan  from  Mr.  Pierre  la  Rose  and 
from  Mr.  Harold  W.  Bell  of  six 
landscapes;  of  these  four  are  at- 
tributed to  Claude  Lorraiiie,  one 
to  Gaspard  Poussin,  and  one  to 
Nicholas  Poussin. 

In  Januaiy  a  change  was  made  in  the 
long,  well-lighted,  circular  corridor  in 
back  of  the  lecture  room,  which  has  been 
heretofore  used  fOT  casts.  The  casts  have 
been  removed  and  the  corridor  has  been 
refitted  for  an  exhibition  gallery, which  it 
is  contemplated  to  fill  with  originals  and 
reproductions  of  all  kinds  to  illustrate 
the  History  of  Design. 

During  this  period  97  books,  7  slides, 
and  61  photographs  have  been  added  to 
the  Museum's  equq>ment. 
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VARIA. 

ON  GIVING  SANTA YANA'S 
SONNETS  TO  A  FRIEND. 

RmxiLn  Altbocchi,  '06. 

Vistas  of  beauty  in  the  wistful  song 
Of  a  poetpfloul  disconsolately  strong, 
Whose  iridescent  musings  seek  to  rend 
Life's  shroud  and  grace  with  ecstasy 

life's  end; 
Philosopher  whose  deep  sonorous  lay 
Will  make  you  wonder  silently — or  pray. 


THE  UNDERCURRENT. 

Veries  read  at  the  1908  Clois  Dinner  at  the 

Hartard  Club  of  New  York, 

AprU  g8, 1916. 

Rttdolph  Altbocchi,  '08. 

On  past  occasions  we  were  wont  to  meet 
In  frequent  baochic  feasts,  loud  in  the 

praise 
Of  Harvard  our  exuberant  voices  raise. 
And  our  too-quickly  ripeliing  classmates 

greet 
Still  unconcerned  and  gay. 

But  now  today! 

An  undercurrent  ominous  and  deep 

Permeates  all  our  thoughts  and  seems  to 
sweep 

All  merriness  away. 

For  in  the  old  peaceful  days 

We  could  indeed  with  unconcern  attend 

Each  one  of  us  to  ply  his  little  trade. 

And  dream  his  dream,  and  build  his 
happiness 

Each  to  a  definite  end. 

The  past  was  glad,  the  present  undis- 
mayed. 

The  future  brightly  beckoning  and 
secure. 

But  now  today! 

Over  the  shimmer  of  our  fair  success. 

Over  the  lure 

Even  of  riches,  high  achievement,  fame. 

Such  as  could  fill  our  lives  before. 


A  change  colossal  came. 

What  new  and  awesome  ghost  clung  to 
our  door 

And  drove  away 

The  old  assurance  and  the  flippant  ease. 

And  bade  us  look  beyond  the  Eastern 
seas? 

For  manhood  there,  identical  with  ours. 

Perishes  daily,  silent  in  sacrifice. 

Can  we  perform  a  single  act  today. 

Can  we  devote  our  insignificant  powers. 

Each  in  his  petty  way. 

Each  for  his  petty  price. 

Without  the  ever-clutching  dread  dis- 
may 

That  doom  as  theirs  may  seize  us  any 
day? 

Thus  it  is  right  that  solemnly  we  meet. 
We,  faithful  cluster  of  old  Harvard 

friends. 
Not  solely  in  the  noisy  praise 
Of  our  own  Harvard  and  the  glad  old 

days. 
But  in  the  solemn  hc^  of  all. 
That  ere  we  meet  again  in  Stoughton 

HaU, 
Or  march  in  compact  banner-waving 


Down  Boylston  Street  in  loud  Decennial 

song. 
It  may  not  come  to  pass 
That  we  be  called,  each  from  his  quiet 

dream 
To  face  the  test  supreme. 
But  if  we  are,  that  each  of  Nineteen 

Eight 
Will  meet  with  simple  fortitude  his  fate. 

So  let  us  lift  our  glasses  here  tonight 
With   neither  reckless  merriment  nor 

sadness. 
But  in  the  friendly  gladness 
Of  classmates,  on  the  alert  to  hear 
A  summons  new  and  sinister,  yet  clear. 
So  let  us  lift  our  glasses  here  tonight 
To  Harvard,  to  our  Country  and  to 

Right. 
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TO  JOSIAH  ROYCE. 
Ibabkl  KimraUi  Whitiiio 

Must  we,  the  inarticulate  ol  booI, 
We,  the  unknown  little  ones  ol  earth. 
In  silence  watch  Thee  pass  into  the 

night? 

Oh  Master,  Prophet  of  this  later  day. 
Divinely  gifted  to  interpret  life, 
August  Revealer  of  the  Perfect  Will 
The  unity  of  all  estranged  selves. 
Thyself,  for  us  the  insight  thou  hast 

sought. 
Thyself,  white  raimented  through  bitter 

pain. 
Bore  witness  to  thy  ever  flaming  sword. 
That,  through  the  pathos  of  today's  de- 

.     feat, 
Throuc^  all  the  mise^^  of  conflicting 

wills. 
Infinite  Presence  triumphs  and  tran- 
scends 
This  moment's  self-destroying  finitude. 


To  us  thou  seemest  the  great  sod  po»- 


With  the  clear  thou^t  of  fair  Acropolis, 
The  grandeur  of  Golgotha's  sacrifice, 
An  Attic  splendOT  and  a  Christian  grace. 
What  then.  Oh  Master,  can  our  tribute 

be? 
A  faith  undaunted  and  a  service  hi|^ 
To  that  "Bdioved  Community"  i 


E  LITTERIS  LiETI,  PRO 
PATRIA  AD  ARMA.< 

(/it  Memariam:  Capl,  Joseph  E.  Fiilee, 
Harvard  '61.) 

TaABKf.i.»  Howa  FmuL 

We  leave  our  country's  honor  to  our 

boys. 
Indifferent  ourselves  today;  nay,  bound 
Unto  dishonor.    For  these  young,  the 

noise. 
The  horror  of  the  hardships  under- 


Great  Voyager,  thou,  of  unfrequented 


Rapt  Seer  of  some  far  distant  tropic 

noon, 
Of  watery  wastes  and  stany  solitudes: 
Such  thine  own  chosen  sanctuaries, 
Where  thou  in  the  immensity  of  space 
Unveiled  the  cosmic  purposes  serene. 
And  held  them  in  thine  all-containing 

thought 
As  revelation  to  the  world  ci  men. 
Not  long  withdrawn  in  contemplation 

thus 
But  quick  returning,  thy  fair  insight 

wrought 
Into  the  texture  ci  our  conmion  life. 

Absolutist,  Theist,  IdeaUst,  — 

Let  those  deep  learned  in  the  f  cnrns  ci 

thought 
Discuss  thy  logic  and  allot  thy  place» 


By  every  hard-pressed  land,  our  coun- 
try's name 

Was  called  in  vain.  And  so  these  has- 
tened forth 

With  cross  and  sword  to  dear  their  knd 
from  blame. 

Our  first-line;  east  and  west  and  south 
and  north. 

America's  own  name  they  may  not  bear. 

Lest  we,  forsooth,  be  dangered.  Daunt- 
less, they 

Aid  France,  who  aided  us:  we  were  her 
care. 

Who  say  we  are  too  proud  to  fight  today . 

"From  school  to  battle-field"  as  ever, 

youth! 
You  are  our  saving  glory  and  oar  truth. 

1  The  motto  of  the  Class  of  '61.  and  on  the 
window  in  Memorial  Hall. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDREDTH  NUMBER. 

PROFEsaoB  A.  B.  HART.  '80. 

Was  it  Dr.  Mabie  who,  in  an  address  to  the  young  ladies  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, remarked  that  he  "would  rather  spend  a  hundred  hours  in  the 
society  o£  one  young  lady  than  one  hour  in  the  society  of  a  hundred*'?  A 
like  choice  is  open  to  Harvard  graduates,  who  in  this  number  of  their  own 
Magasdne  hold  a  hundredth  interview  with  the  editors  and  contributors. 
To  be  a  hundred  quarters  old  is  venerable  for  a  university  publication. 
Who  could  have  believed,  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  the  memorials  of 
Harvard  could  be  so  rich  and  so  bountiful?  Who  could  have  expected 
that  four  times  a  year  for  a  quarter-centuiy  the  Hanard  Oraduaies*  Maga^ 
zine  would  offer  new  potations  from  the  Harvardian  Fount  and  yet  find 
draughts  fresh  and  sparkling? 

The  reason  for  what  the  most  modest  editors  have  a  right  to  consider 
a  respectable  journalistic  venture,  is  that  the  Magazine  was  grafted  on  a 
sturdy  trunk  which  grows  more  deeply  rooted  decade  by  decade,  and  puts 
forth  a  thousand  new  shoots  every  June.  As  that  great  Harvard  sage  and 
greatest  American  philosopher  said:  ''He  does  n6t  postpone  his  life,  but 
lives  already."  The  Magazine  has  been  nurtured  by  the  men,  events,  and 
inspirations  of  the  period  in  which  it  has  been  published.  University  life 
in  the  Little  Harvard  of  the  College  Yard  and  in  the  Great  Harvard  of 
broad  America  is  bigger  in  numbers,  wider  in  opportunities,  deeper  in  th^ 
sharing  of  the  national  life  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago  or  at  any  time 
since  the  (reneral  Court  of  Massachusetts  and  Reverend  John  Harvard, 
some  time  of  Emmanuel  College,  combined  to  plant  the  seedling  college 
in  among  the  ire%  stumps  of  pioneer  Cambridge. 

If  one  cycle  of  a  hundred  numbers,  then  why  not  another  yet  to  come, 
and  beyond  that,  others  —  till  among  the  most  precious  treasures  of  a 
Harvard  collector  will  be  a  copy  of  the  very  first  number  of  all  first  num- 
bers, being  September,  189S?  Bibliophiles  will  then  date  it  back  to  those 
early  and  uncertain  ages  when  Eliot  was  President.  What  would  we  not 
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give  for  a  Graduates*  Magazine  which  should  describe  one  of  the  pie- 
Revolutionary  Commencements,  when  youth  like  Samud  Adams  shed 
their  scholastic  Latin  over  questions  oi  the  freedom  of  man?  Our  grand- 
children will  check  us  up  in  the  Harvard  Graduaies*  Magaadne.  Perhaps 
they  will  know  almost  too  much  of  the  ambitions*  interests,  and  literary 
taste  of  the  Harvard  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  P^haps,  when  the 
University  b  set  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  classics,  when  Greek, 
Assyrian,  Scotch,  and  Algonquin  are  equally  p<^ular  in  the  elective 
choices  of  ancient  languages,  this  noted  Magazine  may  be  thought  too 
quaint  and  meticulous  in  style.  Be  it  so.  Whatever  comes  to  the  universe 
and  to  the  University  in  future,  the  Harvard  Graduatee'  Magazine  has 
already  laid  up  its  hundred  bricks  in  the  soUd  imperishable  wall  of  our 
own  Fair  Harvard.  That  service  cannot  be  taken  from  it.  Time  flies,  but 
the  record  stands  forever. 


THE   IDEAI^   OF  EMPIRE.' 
Pbofessob  BARRETT  WENDELL,  '77. 

DuBiNG  the  past  ten  years  my  chief  concern  has  been  with  the  teaching 
of  literature  at  Harvard  College.  Beginning  with  details  of  literature  in 
England  and  in  America,  my  task  has  gradually  extended  itself.  We  live 
in  confused  times,  of  which  the  confusion  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
education.  Year  after  year  I  have  come  to  feel  more  deeply  that  students 
are  increasingly  apt  to  think  of  everything  as  distinct  from  everything  else, 
to  approach  each  phase  of  their  study  as  if  it  existed  only  by  itself.  Thus  I 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  in  the  closing  years  of  my  academic  career 
I  could  do  them  no  better  service  than  by  attempting  to  show  how  at 
least  things  literary  can  hardly  be  understood  lintil  we  tiy  to  think  them 
together.  My  subject  has  gradually  extended  to  a  discussion  of  what  I 
may  call  the  traditions  of  European  literature  —  traditions  which  include 
countless  allusions  to  matters  of  what  men  have  supposed  to  be  history, 
to  legend,  to  superstition,  to  religion,  to  the  vastly  various  matters  which 
compose  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  European  humanity. 

Among  these  traditions,  implicit  throughout  literature  and  sometimes 
set  forth  with  various  approach  to«finality,  none  have  come  to  linger  with 
me  more  than  the  ideals  which  I  shall  perhaps  presumptuously  tiy  to  set 
forth.  My  presumption,  the  while,  is  not  wanton.  During  the  past  three 
years  the  forces  of  history  have  plunged  the  world  into  a  conflict  supremely 
critical.  Such  sufferings  and  sacrifices  as  Europe  has  already  endured,  and 

*  An  Address  given  before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  in  New 
York,  on  April  18,  1917. 
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as  America  is  now  confronting,  are  unbearable  if  we  suppose  their  pur- 
pose only  temporary  or  selfish;  such  tragedy,  we  long  to  believe,  must 
have  a  meaning.  At  least  for  me,  this  meaning  begins  to  reveal  itself:  for 
better  or  worse,  I  have  come  to  think,  the  warring  nations  are  at  strife  con- 
cerning ideals  old  as  history,  and  throughout  history  in  a  state  of  slow, 
fluctuating  development.  For  these  I  can  find  no  better  name  than  the 
.  ideals  of  empire. 

Both  terms  are  vague.  To  feel  the  ranges  of  thought  and  emotion  which 
cluster  about  them,  we  may  well  consider  each,  for  a  moment,  by  itself. 

Ideals  we  commonly  think  of  as  sharply  distinguished  from  realities. 
Ideab  are  what  ought  to  be,  realities  are  what  actually  exist.  Ideals  are 
unattainable  ends  toward  approach  to  which,  in  the  better  moments  and 
the  better  epochs  of  human  history,  we  men  may  incessantly  and  cour- 
ageously strive,  animated  by  the  sincerity  and  the  nobility  of  our  faith  in 
them,  undiscouraged  by  the  ineffable  purity  which  keeps  them  always 
above  and  beyond  the  limits  of  our  mastery,  and  sometimes  deluded  by 
dreams  that  by  aspiring  toward  them  we  may  somehow  escape  from  the 
limitations  which  inexorably  keep  us  human.  Realities  are  the  approaches 
to  success  and  the  myriad  failures  of  our  himian  selves  —  not  without  their 
own  lesser  nobilities.  Every  recorded  achievement  of  the  human  race  is  a 
reality  —  every  masterpiece  of  literature  and  of  art,  every  sublime  aspect 
of  character,  every  dogma  of  religion,  every  institution  of  government  and 
of  law.  In  realities,  furthermore,  we  may  forever  find  a  stimulus  toward 
new  perception  of  ideals  —  whether  we  are  inspired  by  real  achievements 
or  stirred  to  passionate  indignation  by  the  incessant  unworthiness  of  real 
human  vanities.  For  realities  at  best  are  vain  things,  transient  and 
mortal.  It  is  mostly  when  we  begin  to  idealize  the  past  that  the  past 
seems  noble;  it  is  chiefly  when  we  idealize  the  future  that  the  future  be- 
comes tolerable.  The  grandest  realities  of  the  past  are  in  ruins;  the  realities 
of  any  present  must  always  have  aspects  bewildering,  sordid,  material, 
base;  the  brightest  possibility  of  future  reality  often  seems  no  more  than 
world-old  legend  pretends  it  to  be  —  a  reciurrence  to  what  we  dream  that 
the  i>ast  may  have  been.  For  all  this,  it  is  not  realities  but  ideals  which 
make  the  soul  of  conscious  life,  struggling  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  body 
and  of  the  planet.  And  of  all  ideals  which  have  animated  the  human  gen- 
erations, none  have  been  more  constant,  none  more  pregnant,  than  those 
now  before  us  —  the  ideals  of  empire. 

Empire,  like  ideals,  we  wiU  not  try  to  define.  The  term,  though,  is  so 
unwelcome  in  its  instant  aspect  that  we  may  well  consider  its  general  pur- 
port. Originally,  I  believe,  mUitary,  it  implies  the  existence  somewhere  ci 
authoritative  command,  such  as  we  all  recognize  to  reside  for  better  or 
worse  in  the  generab  of  armies.   The  object  of  such  com|nand  is  clearly 
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disciplinary.  Once  establish  its  authorily,  and  something  m<»e  or  less  like 
order  appears  amid  the  chaos  of  uncontrolled  human  activity.  The  dis- 
cipline of  organized  soldiery  is  what  makes  it  potent  over  undisciplined 
numbers.  Something  like  this  discipline,  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
military  conditions  to  comprehend  the  whole  structure  of  society,  can 
establish,  maintain  and  defend  the  fundamental  conditions  of  what  we 
call  civilization  —  public  order,  private  property  and  impartial  justice.  If 
such  authority  be  limited  to  single  nations  or  groups  within  them,  —  to 
cities,  states,  or  countries,  —  we  think  of  it  as  government.  If  it  be  ex- 
tended, no  matter  how,  towards  earthly  universality,  —  whenever,  for 
the  sake  of  order,  one  group  or  group  of  groups  strives  to  control  others 
or  the  rest,  —  it  takes  on  the  form  for  which  our  habitual  name  is 
empire. 

Now  as  one  ponders  on  the  course  of  human  history,  at  least  as  this 
reveals  itself  in  the  traditions  animating  European  literature,  hardly  any- 
thing grows  more  certain  than  that  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day 
there  has  existed  in  all  organized  government  —  until  we  may  as  well  grant 
that  it  must  always  exist — a  tendency  toward  something  more  than  local 
dominion  —  that  is,  toward  empire.  You  can  feel  what  I  mean  when  you 
think  of  the  shadowy  empires  of  antiquity  —  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  the 
rest;  of  the  historic  empires  of  the  Persians  and  of  Alexander;  of  the  nearer 
empires  of  history  —  Chinese,  Roman,  Spanish,  Napoleonic;  and  of  our 
own  national  expansion,  from  a  fringe  of  colonies  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  to  its  mid-oceanic  islands,  and 
even  to  the  northerly  parts  of  the  Malayan  archipelago.  Different  as  these 
may  seem,  all  are  of  a  piece  with  one  another  in  their  imperial  aspect. 
They  are  of  a  piece,  too,  with  that  imperial  extension  of  British  dominion 
now  at  last  awakened  to  united  imperial  consciousness;  they  are  of  a 
piece,  also,  with  that  imperial  assertion  of  stupendous  and  conscienceless 
German  brute  force  which  has  brought  us  of  America,  despite  ourselves, 
into  the  grim  reality  of  a  war  so  dreadful  as  to  leave  unvexed  no  acre  of 
land  nor  league  of  sea  on  our  whole  whirling  planet.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  striving  for  empire  is  a  part  of  human  existence,  as  sure  as  sickness, 
as  sure  as  pain,  as  sure  as  death,  as  sure  as  sin,  as  ^ure  as  virtue. 

So  much  for  the  body  of  empire,  but  empire  has  its  soul  as  well ;  and  our 
concern  is  not  with  the  body  but  with  the  soul  —  not  with  the  fact  but 
with  the  ideal  which  ennobles  it  into  something  else  than  mere  assertion 
and  clash  of  momentary,  waxing  and  waning,  material  strength.  In  the 
course  of  European  history,  this  ideal  has  at  different  times  taken  on  two 
or  three  distinct  forms,  or  perhaps  rather  has  developed  into  two  or  three 
distinctly  recognizable  phases,  all  inspiring,  —  one  supremely  so  to  me, — 
yet  none  as  yet  so  deeply  and  comprehensively  true,  so  just  in  its  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  laws  which  govern  society  as  inexorably  as  they  govern  the  stars, 
that  it  has  been  able  to  survive  the  limits  of  a  few  human  generations. 
The  ideals  of  past  empires  are  no  more  of  this  living  world  than  are  the 
spirits  of  the  men  who  made  them,  and  ruled  them,  and  saw  them  crumble. 
No  ideal,  we  may  sadly  grant,  can  ever  be  fuUy  deathless;  but  some  ideals 
can  persist  through  what  to  our  quivering  human  eyes  may  well  seem  ages. 
The  task  now  before  us  begins,  I  hope,  to  grow  more  clear.  It  is  first  to 
glance  at  the  extinct  imperial  ideals  of  our  historic  past;  and  then  to  ask 
ourselves  whether,  amid  the  chaos  of  our  own  bewildering  times,  there  may 
perhaps  be  struggling  toward  assertion  and  recognition  a  new  phase  of 
imperial  ideal  more  nearly  true  and  therefore  more  apt  to  endure  than  any 
which  has  inspired  our  forerunners. 

For  these  purposes  we  need  hardly  glance  further  back  than  the  tradi- 
tions of  Greece  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  opening 
words  of  the  history  of  Herodotus  bring  clearly  before  us  the  conception 
by  means  of  which  the  Greek  mind  most  surely  recognized  itself;  and  the 
Greek  mind  was  the  first  to  express  itself  in  terms  which  were  destined  to 
be  —  even  to  this  day  —  characteristically  European.  That  is  why,  if  we 
would  know  ourselves  in  the  perspective  of  the  centuries,  we  must  stay 
humbly  willing  to  trace  the  course  of  our  spiritual  ancestry  from  its  primal 
expression  in  the  literature  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  themselves,  though, 
were  not  consciously  European;  they  were  only  a  people,  never  in  political 
fact  a  fully  developed  nation,  more  alert  in  mind,  more  alive  in  energy, 
more  variously  perceptive,  more  mstinctively  skilful  in  expression  than  the 
European  world  had  seen  before  or  indeed  has  seen  since.  Recognizing  in 
the  first  flush  of  their  bloom  something  of  what  made  them,  and  still  keeps 
their  records,  unique,  they  thought  of  humanity  in  two  simple  groups  — 
themselves  and  others,  Greeks  and  barbarians.  Here  was  a  contrast;  during 
the  first  years  of  that  Fifth  Century  it  came  to  such  a  conflict  as  demanded 
the  full  strength  of  Greek  energy  and  of  Greek  intelligence  to  preserve 
Greece  from  extinction,  —  and  with  it  all  the  spiritual  Europe  then  to 
come.  The  barbarian  power  of  Asia,  incarnate  in  Persia,  attempted  their 
imperial  subjugation.  How  near  it  came  to  success,  and  therefore  to  im- 
posing on  the  whole  European  future  the  imprint  of  an  Asiatic  despotism, 
tradition  and  Herodotus  tell  us.  How  this  colossal  assertion  of  what  might 
well  have  seemed  limitless  military  force  was  met,  and  repelled,  we  may 
feel  for  ourselves  when  we  recognize  as  still  traditionally  heroic  —  even 
though  many  of  us  may  c^ten  forget  quite  why  —  the  names  of  Marathon, 
of  Thermopylae  and  of  Salamis. 

Yet,  heroic  though  these  traditions  be,  they  hardly  include  any  con- 
scious dignity  of  imperial  ideal.  The  force  of  Asia,  gathered  in  hosts  and 
swarms  of  soldiery,  did  its  best  to  crush  out  of  existence  the  troublesome 
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imd  inhamuMiioiis  intdligenoe  6t  youthful  Europe.  The  deadly  danger 
of  this  attack  brought  into  momentary  unison  the  dtscoidant  cities  and 
petty  states  of  Greece.  What  we  like  to  believe  the  hi^ier  qualities  dt 
the  Greek  mind  and  q>irit  prevailed  against  the  unwieldy  multitudes  dt 
Persia.  So  far  as  traditim  can  tell  us,  the  while,  the  Penian  aggressors 
had  no  deeper  ideal  than  that  of  the  authority  resident  in  organized 
national  f<Mt;e;  and  the  Gredc  resistance  to  them  was  united  by  no  deeper 
ideal  than  that  of  unwillingness  to  endure  fcMvign  domination.  At  best, 
it  was  a  question  of  force  against  force,  of  nationality  against  nationality; 
and  the  Greek  national  force  which  checked  and  repdled  that  of  the  bar- 
barians was  at  odds  within  itself  long  before  the  feats  of  those  heroic  times 
had  faded  from  human  memory.  Sophocles,  they  say,  took  part  in  a  dioral 
celebration  of  the  victory  at  Salamis;  he  lived  until  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war  had  destroyed  the  hegemony  (tf  Athens.  Grecian  force,  prevalent 
against  the  Persian  barbarians,  disintegrated  in  Grecian  discords.  Old 
men  might  still  have  dimly  remembered  the  venerable  beauty  of  Soi^iodes 
when  Greece  itself  succumbed  to  the  half  4MU'barian  phalanxes  of  the  Mace- 
donian Philip;  and  throughout  imperial  story  there  is  no  more  imposing  sov- 
ereign than  the  son  of  Philip,  Alexander  the  Great.  His  name  still  lingers  in 
the  chief  port  of  Egypt,  which  he  conquered;  it  lingers,  too,  with  fantastic 
tales  of  his  greatness,  in  the  heart  of  India.  His  fame  will  last  as  l<Hig  as 
time.  His  military  empire,  the  while,  more  extensive  than  anything  earlier 
in  European  record,  was  broken  to  fragments  before  children  bom  his 
subjects  could  much  more  than  walk  and  talk.  So  far  as  our  literary  tra- 
ditions are  concerned,  the  most  persistent  fragment  ci  it  was  the  luxurious 
and  pedantic  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies,  most  familiar  nowadays  in  the 
legend  and  the  poetry  which  have  gathered  about  the  fascinating  memoiy 
of  its  last  sovereign,  Cleopatra. 

Some  three  hundred  years  had  dapsed  between  the  time  when  Alexan- 
6giT  gave  up  his  feverish  ghost  and  the  time  when  she  held  in  her  hand  the 
asp,  longing  that  it  could  speak,  that  she  might  hear  it  call  great  Csesar  ass 
unpolicied,  and  placed  it  where  her  women  might  see  it  —  her  baby  at  her 
breast  that  sucked  the  nurse  asleep.  During  those  three  centuries,  the  ideal 
of  empire  had  stayed  what  it  had  been  when  Persia  tried  to  master  Greece, 
and  Alexander  to  master  the  world.  In  some  given  region  a  national  pow^ 
gathered,  and  by  virtue  of  armed  discipline  imposed  its  will  on  other  regions 
or  nations  not  so  organized  or  disciplined  as  to  be  capable  of  eCFective  resist- 
ance. The  spirit  of  empire  involved  only  a  question  of  brute  force,  and  of 
the  will  of  whoever  happened  here  or  there  to  control  it.  The  body  of  em- 
pire, the  while,  had  taken  on  a  form  which  we  can  now  see  to  have  possessed 
unexampled  endurance. 

From  a  petty  Italian  state*  hardly  distinguishable  in  th^  days  of  Herodo- 
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tus,  or  even  in  those  of  Alexander,  from  its  semi-barbarian  neighbours, 
Rome  had  extended  its  military  and  its  administrative  power  until  it  vir- 
tually controlled  not  only  the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy,  but  the  whole 
Mediterranean  world.  In  those  days  the  Mediterranean  world  included 
all  European  civilization.  Years  before  the  Christian  era  began,  Rome  had 
destroyed  its  maritime  rival,  Carthage;  it  had  conquered,  and  plundered, 
what  was  left  of  Greece;  it  possessed  Si>ain;  it  had  mastered  Gaul;  it  had 
established  its  authority  in  Britain;  it  was  dominant  in  the  regions  which 
were  soon  to  become  the  Holy  Land;  as  the  traditional  memory  of  Cleo- 
patra has  reminded  us,  it  had  firm  hold  on  the  commerce  of  the  Nile.  And 
yet  the  heart  of  it  —  the  city  now  immemorially  eternal  —  had  been,  from 
times  to  which  no  living  memory  could  reach,  so  diseased  with  luxury, 
corruption  and  discord  that  the  whole  fabric  must  often  have  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution. 

If  our  traditional  dates  have  authority,  Cleoi>atra  was  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  old  when  the  Roman  poet  died  who  most  tremendously  ex- 
presses the  mood  which  ensued.  Of  late  he  has  come  to  loom  more  tre- 
mendous than  ever;  for  these  times  of  our  own  are  so  like  those  when 
Lucretius  lived  that  even  though  no  single  line  or  passage  of  him  may  quite 
stir  the  torpor  of  our  modem  habit,  his  whole  work  may  well  make  us 
tremblingly  wonder  whether,  after  all,  his  be  not  the  final  word.  We  need 
not  vex  ourselves  with  scholarly  details  as  to  whence  he  derived  the  sub- 
stance of  his  Epicurean  philosophy;  we  cannot  now  linger  over  the  relent- 
less details  of  his  philosophic  system,  nor  yet  dwell  on  the  reasons  why,  at 
sundry  times  between  his  and  oius,  he  has  been  neglected  or  forgotten. 
What  no  one  who  reads  him  can  help  recognizing  is  the  still  vibrant  passion 
of  his  mood,  and  that  quality  of  it  for  which  I  can  find  no  better  name  than 
despair.  We  men  are  conscious  beings,  in  a  world  of  consciousness  where 
we  vainly  fancy  that,  at  least  for  the  fleeting  while  of  our  conscious  lives, 
things  may  somehow  come  under  our  control.  Hence  comes  our  vain  aspi- 
ration, our  vain  effort,  our  hopelessly  foredoomed  futility  and  disenchant* 
ment.  There  is  but  one  course  which  can  console  the  wise:  it  is  humbly  to 
recognize  that  consciousness  can  truly  be  no  more  than  passive.  In  a  uni- 
verse of  conscienceless  force,  resistlessly  pursuing  its  course  from  none  can 
tell  whence  to  none  can  tell  whither,  the  acts  of  men  and  of  nations  are  only 
manifestations  thereof,  as  irresponsibly  imgovemable  as  earthquakes,  or 
tempests.  So,  indeed,  are  the  gods  themselves,  differing  from  us  only  in  the 
deathless  duration  of  a  consciousness  which  permits  them,  like  us,  to  see 
what  only  delusion  can  make  either  us  or  them  fancy  for  an  instant  capable 
of  deflection.  Doubtless  there  are  epochs  when,  for  a  while,  things  may  seem 
to  be  subsiding  from  chaos  into  order;  there  are  life-times,  too,  so  far  from 
troubled  that  lucky  folks  may  sometimes  pass  from  cradle  to  grave  happy 
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in  the  delusion  of  security.  Such  days  as  those  when  Lucretius  lived,  how- 
ever, can  afford  no  such  anodynes.  Blind  force,  his  reason  assured  him, 
had  made  the  gods  and  the  world,  fathomless  antiquity,  the  vanished  em- 
pires of  the  forgotten  past,  Homeric  Greece  and  Troy,  Persia  and  the 
Grecian  victories,  Rome  itself  —  then  at  once  dominantly  imperial  and 
mortally  stricken.  Men  can  observe,  marvel,  even  momentarily  enjoy  if 
they  admit  the  inexorable  truth  that  all  the  power  conceivably  theirs  lies 
in  the  wondrous  chance  that  they  possess  the  power  of  oontemf^tion. 
They  may  not  even  murmur  such  words  as  "Thy  Will  be  done";  for  will 
itself  is  a  delusicm.  The  only  fact  is  force,  nuiterial,  irresistible,  unchange- 
able, everlasting. 

If  Lucretius  had  lived  to  such  old  age  as  that  of  Sophocles,  his  message 
might  doubtless  have  stayed  unaltered.  He  would  have  lived,  neverthe- 
less, to  see  the  full  career  of  Julius  Ceesar.  What  this  signifies  is  implied  in 
a  story  they  told  me  at  Rome  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Excava- 
tions in  the  Forum,  then  recent,  had  brought  to  light,  among  other  things, 
a  long  buried  spot  where  archsologists  conclude  that  the  body  <tf  the 
murdered  Csesar  was  burned.  This  had  lately  been  shown  to  a  distinguished 
vbitor  —  the  present  sovereign  of  the  German  empire,  whose  title  of  Kaiser 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Julius  Csesar's  family  name.  His  Lnperial 
Majesty,  the  story  ran,  turned  to  the  man  of  science  who  was  conducting 
him  through  the  excavations,  and  asked  if  the  human  tonn,  fji  Csesar  had 
certainly  lain,  for  the  last  time,  in  that  very  place.  Assured  of  this  cer- 
tainty, he  drew  himself  up,  and  formally  saluted  the  sacred  earth.  So  did 
his  staff  of  military  followers,  one  and  all  acknowledging  themsdives  m 
the  presence  of  something  reverend  and  superior.  Whatever  the  facts  of 
Caesar's  life  —  whether  he  were  the  greatest  deliberate  moulder  of  the 
future  in  all  history,  or  only  the  most  supple  of  opportunists  at  a  moment 
when  opportunity  chanced  to  be  histcnrically  at  its  greatest — the  tradition 
of  him,  fervently  accepted  by  these  worshippers,  stands  to  this  day  far  a 
stupendous  exertion  of  human  will  which  not  only  brought  order  out  of 
Lucretian  chaos,  but  inspired  empire  with  a  newly  conscious  ideal,  noble 
in  itself  and  never  since  quite  forgotten. 

The  three  lines  in  which  this  ideal  was  expressed  by  Virgil  are  among 

the  most  worthily  familiar  in  European  literature.    Bom  under  Julius, 

even  though  late,  Virgil  —  who  was  about  of  an  age  with  Cleopatra — 

lived  at  Rome  under  the  good  Augustus.  Rome  had  grown  imperial,  and 

imperial  Rome  was  wakening  to  consciousness  of  an  imperial  mission. 

Amid  the  shades  of  the  honoured  dead,  the  spirit  of  Anchises  foretells 

this  to  ^neas,  in  the  words: — 

*'  Tu  regere  imperio  populoe,  Romane,  memento! 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes:  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Paroere  Bubjectis,  et  debellare  superbos." 
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"  Remember,  Roman,  thine  imperial  charge! 
These  be  thy  arts:  Enforce  the  law  of  peaoe, 
Sparing  the  conquered,  beating  rebels  down." 

Here  is  something  else  than  chaos,  and  something  far  more  profound  in 
its  appeal  than  the  ideal  of  brute  conquest  which  had  animated  the  na- 
tional and  military  empires  of  the  past.  Rome,  to  be  sure,  had  begun  like 
the  rest,  fattening  herself  with  the  spoils  of  provinces.  So  far  as  realities 
go,  she  did  so  till  the  empire  crashed,  centuries  later.  The  polished  ob- 
scenities of  Ovid  delighted  a  society  literally  Augustan;  there  were  never 
orgies  more  unspeakable  than  those  of  Nero;  and  so  on.  Through  them 
all,  however,  the  Virgilian  ideal  persisted  —  of  a  world  to  be  kept  at  peace 
by  the  imperial  dominion  of  Rome. 

Like  all  ideals,  this  ideal  of  Pax  Romana  —  of  world-wide  Roman  peace 
—  was  never  quite  a  fact.  If  we  ponder  never  so  little,  however,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  in  it,  as  in  all  worthy  ideals,  an  element  of  mspiration. 
This  troublous  world  must  always  contain  various  and  different  nations 
and  peoples.  Left  to  themselves  they  must  always  clash,  in  chaotic  horrors 
of  incessant  and  fluctuating  conflict.  At  one  moment,  one  will  be  stronger, 
ravaging  and  oppressing  its  neighbours;  the  passage  of  a  single  life-time 
may  often  see  the  chance  or  the  balance  of  such  national  power  altered 
or  reversed.  Meanwhile  the  stress  of  blind,  brute  conflict  must  make 
wretched  and  futile  the  lives  of  human  beings,  who  might  conceivably  live 
and  die  under  the  milder  conditions  of  peaceful  law.  Under  peaceful  law 
men  might  live  unharmed  if  harmless;  under  peaceful  law,  prosperity 
would  generally  reward  them  for  work  well  done,  and  adversity  punish 
them  for  work  ill  done  or  neglected;  under  peaceful  law,  established  order 
would  protect  them  in  rights  justly  their  own,  and  prevent  them  from 
aggression  on  rights  justly  those  of  others.  A  conqueror  is  not  only 
noblest  in  his  conquest,  but  most  secure  when  a  conception  like  this  ani- 
mates the  stem  fact  of  his  material  domination;  and  when  conquests,  like 
those  of  Csesar  and  of  the  Ceesars,  extend  toward  something  like  world- 
wide dominion,  the  time  is  come  for  conquerors  to  recognize  not  only  the 
extent  of  their  authority  but  the  solemnity.  Such  recognition  is  set  forth  in 
those  three  lines  of  the  ^neid;  renewed  recognition  of  it  was  implied  — 
if  the  story  told  me  at  Rome  be  true  —  in  the  salute  of  the  German  Em- 
peror to  the  spot  once  made  sacred  by  the  ashes  of  Julius  Caesar.  Both 
alike  perceive  an  ideal  of  empire,  which  can  dominate  the  blind  forces  of 
Lucretian  despair;  this  Virgilian  ideal  finally  acknowledges  the  responsi- 
bility of  power. 

For  century  after  century  then  to  come,  though  now  as  past  as  Homeric 
antiquity,  something  of  this  ideal  persisted  throughout  the  European 
world.  In  the  course  of  these  centuries,  no  doubt,  that  European  world 
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changed  beyond  recognition » until  the  ruined  monuments  of  ui4>eriai  Rome 
grew  to  seem  colossal  relics  of  some  superhuman  past.  Politically  and 
socially  there  was  deeper  than  antique  chaos;  for  ages  there  was  no  tem- 
poral sovereign  whom  the  Western  parts  of  Europe  could  even  pretend 
to  recognize  as  an  authoritative  or  even  a  nominal  successor  of  the 
Cesars.  Through  the  darkest  of  those  Dark  Ages»  the  while,  the  Virgilian 
ideal  of  responsibility  in  power  not  only  somehow  survived  but  somehow 
developed  toward  a  new  form,  grander  than  even  Virgil  could  have  fore- 
seen. In  Augustan  Rome,  his  eyes  —  keen  and  wise  though  they  were 
beyond  all  others  —  stayed  blinded  by  the  sUll  lingering  presence  of  what 
his  shade  lamented  as  the  false  and  lying  gods.  To  make  us  responsible, 
be  our  responsibility  individual  or  sovereign,  there  must  be  some  au- 
thority who  may  rightly  summon  us  to  our  accounts;  and  to  touch 
and  to  master  our  imagination,  and  thus  to  assert  its  potency,  this 
authority  must  be  something  other  and  greater  than  oursdves.  The  im- 
perial task  of  Rome  had  been  to  impose  the  law  of  peace  on  the  peoples 
who  came  under  her  dominion;  her  imperial  duty  had  been  to  spare  those 
who  would  submit  to  her  rule,  and  pitilessly  to  extirpate  the  rebellious. 
To  sanction  the  task,  however,  to  reward  faithful  devotion  to  the  duty, 
and  to  punish  neglect  or  violation  of  it,  there  was  need  of  some  power 
more  enduringly  sovereign  than  any  merely  human  force,  military  or  civil. 
Such  need  had  been  acknowledged  throughout  human  record;  the  most 
pitiless  of  national  empires,  from  the  dimmest  shadows  of  remote  antiquity, 
had  wrought  their  havocs  and  their  triumphs  in  the  names  of  their  various 
and  mutually  warring  gods.  Rome  herself,  as  her  Virgilian  ideal  of  respon- 
sible empire  grew  to  conscious  being,  had  never  denied  the  gods,  but  had 
striven  rather  to  bring  them  into  some  semblance  of  divine  concord.  She 
had  never  hesitated  to  pay  formal  homage  to  the  widely  various  divinities 
of  the  regions  and  the  nations  which  came  under  her  sway;  and  she  had 
decreed  something  like  divine  honours  to  her  own  emperors.  These  cults, 
however,  tended  to  no  such  system  or  such  unison  as  through  the  growth 
of  her  imperial  dominion  had  come  to  make  the  ideal  of  her  earthly  sov- 
ereignty universal.  An  ideal  of  full  imperial  authority  on  earth  demands 
for  its  divine  sanction  not  local  deities  or  deities  anywise  limited,  but  a 
supreme  God,  universal  and  catholic  in  every  aspect  —  unique,  eternal, 
equally  Himself  always,  everywhere,  for  all  mankind. 

An  incident  of  years  ago  comes  back  to  mind.  As  a  boy  of  fifteen  I  was 
abroad  for  a  little  while,  in  the  care  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  He  was 
the  kindest  of  friends,  and  not  only  a  learned  man  but  a  liberal.  So  I  have 
never  forgotten  what  he  gravely  and  simply  said  when  we  first  came 
together  into  the  presence  of  some  monument  of  Roman  antiquity  —  it 
was  the  colonnade,  I  think,  which  still  stands  in  one  of  the  busy  streets  of 
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Milan.  I  had  probably  made  some  trite  observation  about  the  vanity  of 
it  all  —  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  earthly  power  it  stood  for.  To  him,  he 
told  me,  the  thought  <tf  imperial  Rome  was  nowise  vain;  it  had  always 
stayed  among  the  most  wondrous  evidences  of  how  the  will  of  God  works. 
True  religion  is  universal  —  of  course  he  honestly  believed  his  own.  In 
order  finally  to  reveal  true  religion  to  mankind,  the  conception  of  a  uni- 
versal system  of  human  conduct  was  needful.  This,  when  time  was  ripe, 
God  imparted  to  the  world  in  the  guise  of  the  imperial  ideal  of  Rome. 
Then,  when  men  began  to  perceive,  to  admit,  to  cherish  this  new  ideal 
of  law,  God  presently  and  evangelically  finished  His  work  by  animating 
the  transitory  and  earthly  ideal  of  imperial  polity  with  the  deathlessly 
divine  truth  of  imperial  religion. 

The  merdy  military  empires  of  primeval  antiquity,  whatever  their 
potencies,  had  been  inspired  at  best  by  such  limited  national  ideals  as  we 
now  call  patriotic.  They  had  proved  mortal,  body  and  soul.  The  moment 
their  strength  waned,  their  ideals  decayed  with  it.  The  military  empire  of 
Rome  doubtless  shared  the  mortal  fate  of  its  predecessors.  Before  it  f ell» 
however,  the  noble  truth  of  its  responsible  ideal  had  opened  human  eyes 
to  the  still  higher  truth  that  a  responsible  imperial  ideal  demands  super- 
human imperial  sanction.  This  truth,  indeed,  is  so  enduring  that,  for  all 
the  fluctuations  of  the  centuries,  one  phase  of  imperial  Rome  survives  to 
this  day.  Julius  Csesar  was  Pontifez  Maximus,  so  is  Benedict  the  Fif- 
teenth; but  Ceesar  was  only  the  Chief  Priest  of  a  national  religion,  and 
the  Holy  Father  remains,  for  countless  millions  of  our  contemporaries, 
the  spiritual  representative  on  earth  of  the  God  who  created  and  controls 
all  things,  in  mBcvla  iCBctUanim,  world  without  end.  Thus  we  come  to  the 
imperial  ideal  of  Christendom  —  that  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

If  our  concern  now  were  with  the  material  facts  of  history,  we  might 
very  likely  assent  to  the  comment  on  this  conception  made,  I  believe, 
by  Voltaire:  as  an  earthly  institution,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was 
open  to  three  slight  objections  —  it  was  not  perceptibly  holy,  it  was  not 
Roman,  and  it  was  not  an  empire.  Granting  this,  from  the  days  of  the 
Csesars  and  of  Peter,  through  the  chaos  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  passing 
dominion  of  Charlemagne,  to  the  splendid  inadequacy  of  the  Crusades,  we 
must  grant  as  well  that  the  final  imperial  ideal  of  Christendom,  all  the 
more  pure  for  the  fact  that  it  never  a[^roached  realization,  contained  such 
elements  of  truth  as  to  satisfy  the  mind  which  I  believe  intellectually  the 
most  powerful  in  all  the  poetry  of  Europe  —  the  mind  of  Dante. 

As  he  sets  it  forth,  that  ideal  of  empire  was  something  like  this:  True 
sovereignty  of  all  things  —  heavenly,  earthly,  or  infernal  —  lies  nowhere 
beneath  the  mystic  Trinity  of  God.  In  the  order  of  His  universe,  God  has 
been  pleased  to  give  men  a  uniquely  critical  place.  Short  as  their  human 
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lives  are,  their  eternal  destiny  depends  on  how  they  choose  that  these  lives 
shall  be  conducted.  The  essence  of  right  conduct,  such  as  wins  the  boon 
of  Paradise,  lies  in  voluntary  submission  to  God's  will  — 

*'  In  la  sua  voluntade  h  nostra  pace." 
"  In  His  will  is  our  peace." 

And  the  nature  of  right  conduct  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  by  con- 
fiding his  supreme  authority  to  two  distinct  yet  harmonious  institutions  — 
the  Empire  and  the  Church  —  themselves  holy  as  the  earthly  instruments 
of  His  will.  It  has  pleased  Him,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  the  actual  conduct 
of  these  not  in  angelic  hands,  but  in  human.  The  heads  of  Empire  and  of 
Church  alike  are  men  like  oivselves.  They  are  men  in  personal  paril  deep 
as  that  of  their  meanest  subjects  —  deeper  still,  perhaps,  by  reason  of 
the  unique  greatness  of  their  duties  and  their  temptations  as  the  chosen 
officers  of  supreme  divinity.  Those  who  on  earth  were  popes  may  writhe 
forever  in  the  tortures  of  hell;  so  may  those  who  on  earth  were  emptors. 
All  that  any  human  being  can  bring  into  the  presence  of  eternity  is  him- 
self. His  office,  his  task — imperial  or  servile — he  leaves  behind  him  with 
his  mortal  life.  Justinian,  Dante  held,  was  among  the  worthy  emperors; 
but  in  the  bliss  of  Paradise,  he  is  emperor  no  more.  His  words  when  he 
names  himself  tell  the  story: 

"  Cesare  fu;  e  son  Giustiniano." 
*'  Ceesar  I  was;  I  am  Justinian." 

Justinian  has  borne  his  test  —  human  and  imperial  at  once;  his  will  is  at 
peace,  within  the  will  of  God.  The  man  Justinian  is  among  the  saved.  His 
authority  and  his  responsibility  as  Csesar  have  passed  to  his  successors, 
and  shall  pass  continually,  so  long  as  earth  persists.  According  as  each 
does,  or  neglects,  God*s  will,  each  shall  have  his  reward  or  his  punishment. 
But  no  human  lapse,  nor  deadly  sin,  can  impair  the  official  authority  of 
God*s  earthly  vicars,  spiritual  or  temporal,  any  more  than  the  private  vices 
of  a  military  officer  can  affect  his  authority  over  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. Whatever  the  accidents  of  administration,  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  is  essentially  divine.  Spiritually  God  has  confided 
it  to  the  Church,  of  which  the  human  head  is  his  vicar  the  Pope;  tempo- 
rally He  has  confided  it  to  the  Empire,  of  which  the  earthly  head  is  another 
vicar,  the  imperial  successor  of  the  Csesars.  Both  alike,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  and  whatever  their  personal  errors,  have  God's  own  sanction  fw 
their  sovereignty  over  the  whole  mortal  world. 

Slight  as  this  indication  be  of  that  imperial  ideal  which  animated  and 
satisfied  the  Crusading  centuries,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  admit  it  nobler 
than  its  predecessors.  First  came  no  higher  ideal  than  that  of  irresponsible 
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national  or  patriotic  force;  then  came  the  Virgilian  ideal  of  responsibility 
for  world-order;  then,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  there  developed  this 
supreme  conception  that  the  responsibility  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  order  and  of  justice  through- 
out this  world  is  nothing  less  than  responsibility  to  God  himself,  the 
Creator  and  preserver  of  all  mankind. 

Throughout  the  Divine  Comedy y  the  summary  in  literature  of  what  the 
Middle  Ages  meant  to  themselves,  this  ideal  is  always  implied:  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God;  the  body  of  universal  raapire —  which  is  order;  the  soul 
of  it  —  which  is  love  "  that  moves  the  sun  and  the  other  stars.'*  Yet  Dante 
had  not  lain  a  century  in  hia  exiled  grave  at  Ravenna  before  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  so  far  as  it  ever  came  anywhere  near  fact,  was  already 
as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  the  whole  worid  knows  it  to  be  now.  Its 
temporal  phase,  the  Empire,  was  what  it  stayed  until  its  last  spark  faded 
out  in  the  days  of  Napoleoo  —  a  never  very  pot^it  over-lordship  of  the 
Grermans.  Its  ^iritual  phase,  the  Church,  so  fiar  as  the  human  side  of  it 
goes,  was  what  it  remaiiis  to  this  moment,  an  Italian  principality.  Even 
so,  the  Church,  in  its  spiritual  aiq>ect,  has  never  ceased  to  be  Catholic,  and 
has  rardy  been  more  so  than  it  is  now.  Not  long  ago^  an  American,  of 
extreme  Protestant  tradition,  who  had  gone  to  serve  in  French  hospitals, 
was  led  to  seek  and  to  find  admission  to  it  —  and  therewith  spiritual  peace 
—  because  of  the  great  serenity  with  which  the  Catholic  dying  face  eter- 
nity. So  far  as  the  ideal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  spiritual,  it  is 
living  still,  though  not  imdisputed.  Temporally,  the  while,  there  has  been 
no  vestige  of  the  ideal,  for  centuries. 

'  One  reason  for  this  was  set  forth  by  a  devout  French  Catholic  at  the 
time  when  the  Concordat  between  Fhince  and  the  Church  was  abolished. 
Unlike  most  of  his  faith  and  coimtry,  he  was  glad  to  see  the  pact  ended; 
for  it  had,  he  held,  an  inconvenient  terrestrial  aspect.  Spiritual  truth,  he 
maintained,  is  eternal ;  with  that,  the  Church  can  deal  infallibly.  Temporal 
afifairs,  on  the  other  hand,  must  inevitably  be  transient;  and  the  laws  gov- 
erning transitory  and  mortal  things  cannot  always  coincide  with  those 
which  govern  things  immutable  and  everlasting.  Only  by  surrendering  to 
Cssaar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's  can  we  be  free  to  render  unreservedly 
to  God  the  things  which  are  God's. 

As  the  temporal  phase  of  Holy  Roman  Empire  lost  all  pretence  to 
reality,  the  ideal  thereof  faded  out.  What  ensued  and  took  its  place  was  a 
new  consciousness  of  nationality,  such  as  at  this  moment  makes  the  ideal 
of  patriotism  so  potent.  Sovereignty,  to  be  sure,  has  never  quite  aban- 
doned claim  to  divine  sanction.  The  German  Emperor  declares  God  to  be 
with  him;  the  coinage  of  the  British  Empire  asserts  George  the  Fifth  to 
hold  his  throne  by  Uie  grace  of  God;  and  that  we  of  the  United  States 
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trust  in  God  is  stamped  on  our  own  pocket  money.  All  this,  however, 
implies  no  assent  to  an  ideal  principle  of  universal  and  divinely  sanc- 
tioned empire.  At  highest,  such  expressions  proclaim  only  belief  on  the 
part  of  one  nation  or  another  that  its  principles  are  what  according  to 
divine  standards  they  ought  to  be.  For  such  belief,  various  nations  have 
from  time  to  time  found  warrant  in  great  material  prosperity.  The 
moment  this  has  reached  the  point  of  what  we  call  expansion,  there  has 
come  trouble.  No  nation  can  expand  except  at  the  expense  of  others  — 
an  expense  which  others  are  never  disposed  to  grant  without  resistance. 
Thus  viewed,  the  history  of  the  past  five  centuries  has  an  aspect  very  like 
that  of  antiquity.  There  was  a  period  when  the  national  power  of  Spain 
looked  as  if  it  might  impose  upon  the  whole  world  that  military  dominion 
of  which  the  last  vestiges  disappeared  in  1898.  At  least  twice,  —  under 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  under  Napoleon,  —  something  similar  looked 
conceivably  probable  of  France.  It  is  now  generations  since  the  sun  has 
set  on  the  actual  national  empire  of  England.  In  the  course  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  our  own  dominion  has  involuntarily  extended  across 
the  continent  of  North  America,  and  possessed  itself  not  only  of  Pacific 
Islands  and  of  West  Indian,  but  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  All  this, 
despite  its  modem  guise,  looks  almost  prehistoric.  Though  printing  and 
gunpowder,  steam  and  electricity  have  vastly  modified  the  material 
conditions  of  life  and  of  conduct,  they  have  hardly  stirred  the  depths  of 
human  and  of  national  nature.  The  impulse  toward  empire  is  as  irre- 
sistible as  the  impulse  to  live.  I>eprived  of  the  ideal  sanction  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  this  has  once  more  become  as  irresponsible  as  it  was  in  the 
national  empires  of  Rameses  or  of  Alexander.  Force  against  force  or 
weakness  is  the  story  of  it  —  even  though  now  and  again  finely  dressed 
out  in  scrajM  ^  paper  which  attempt  to  check  conflict  by  nice  balance 
of  power. 

Chaos  come  again,  we  may  well  call  this  world  of  ours  now;  and  turn 
back  to  the  despair  of  Lucretius  as  the  final  mood  in  which  bravely  to  face 
fact.  If  a  story  I  was  told  some  years  ago  be  true,  though,  this  was  not  the 
mood  of  at  least  one  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  about  the  time  when  the 
Concordat  came  to  an  end.  Lamenting  the  plight  of  the  French  clergy, 
it  was  said,  this  worthy  man  —  himself  of  saintly  character  —  touched 
on  the  general  condition  of  Europe,  expressing  his  belief  in  the  divine 
sanction  of  sovereignty,  and  declaring  that  only  one  modem  sovereign 
conducted  himself  with  due  obedience  thereto  —  the  German  Emperor. 
To  be  sure,  he  added,  that  sovereign  is  blind  to  the  true  faith;  but  it  is 
not  for  men  to  inquire  why  God  chooses  His  instruments.  Hearsay  though 
this  story  be,  it  nuiy  well  give  us  pause.  There  is  certainly  an  aspect 
in  which  the  career  of  William  the  Second  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
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Augustan,  as  an  ideal  effort  to  impose  upon  the  turbulent  peoples  the 
rule  of  peace,  sparing  those  who  will  submit,  extirpating  the  rebellious. 
And  we  may  grant  that  he  believes  in  God;  and  we  must  grant,  as  well, 
that  the  two  moat  characteristic  Grerman  virtues  —  honest,  untiring  in- 
dustry and  cheerful  acceptance  of  collective  duty  —  have  never  been 
more  admirable  than  they  are  now.  All  .the  same,  there  is  another 
aspect  in  which  we  can  hardly  admit  the  career  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
to  be  apostolically  divine. 

Otherwise,  we  should  have  to  admit  ourselves,  and  the  other  nations 
now  allied  together  against  him,  impiously  rebellious  to  the  law  of  God. 
Instead,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  believe  ourselves  nobly  in  the 
right;  nor  that  we  are  coming  to  believe  the  Allied  Nations,  who  have  led 
the  way  where  at  last  we  follow,  nobly  in  the  right,  as  well.  Nobly  in  the 
right  we  could  not  believe  ourselves  nor  them,  unless  this  tremendous 
conflict  invokes  something  ebe  than  a  blind  clash  of  material  forces. 

Yet  to  deny  an  ideal,  and  an  ideal  of  world-order,  to  the  forces  so  ap- 
pallingly exerted  in  the  name  of  the  German  Emperor,  would  be  unworthy. 
So  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  ideal  which  inspires  them  is  that  of  an 
authority  which  shall  command  and  control  all  men,  for  their  own  good 
and  the  good  of  the  future.  This,  indeed,  was  implicitly  admitted,  a  little 
while  ago,  by  a  fantastic  notion  which  occurred  to  one  of  those  among  us 
who  cherishes  least  love  for  Germans.  It  was  when  the  lines  in  Northern 
France  b^an  to  withdraw,  and  when  some  thought  the  purpose  of  this 
manoeuvre  to  be  concentration  for  a  swift  attack  on  Italy.  Can  it  be,  this 
American  asked,  that  the  German  Emperor  has  a  purpose  of  sweeping 
down  on  Rome,  and  there  in  St.  Peter's  —  where  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  before  him  one  Christmas  Day  —  celebrating  next  Christmas  by 
placing  on  his  own  head  the  crown  not  of  Grerman  Empire  but  of  Roman, 
which  should  carry  apostolic  title  to  empire  of  the  world?  Fantastic  though 
this  notion  be,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  character,  and  it  extremely  indicates 
the  imperial  ideal  against  which  the  Allies,  and  we  too,  find  ourselves 
arrayed.  This  ideal  is  not  contemptible;  for  contradiction  it  needs  some- 
thing higher  than  force  and  more  enduring  than  denial.  It  can  be  met  only 
by  another,  equally  ardent  and  newly  true,  ideal  of  empire. 

Such  an  ideal,  I  believe,  not  yet  rightly  recognized,  has  animated  the 
undaunted  courage  of  the  Allies;  such  an  ideal,  I  believe,  has  always  ani- 
mated our  American  national  history,  and  at  this  moment  animates  our 
national  course.  The  Allies,  —  like  ourselves  and  the  German  Empire, 
too,  —  still  think  in  the  national  terms  which  have  been  inevitable  since 
the  ideal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  faded,  six  hundred  years  ago.  All  the 
same,  a  new  ideal  of  empire  truly  inspires  us,  even  though  as  yet  we  know 
it  only  by  the  vague  and  vulgar  name  of  democracy. 
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For  the  momeQt,  the  fact  of  democracy  often  loolu  troubloua  —  justi- 
^  lying  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle.  There  he  gives  the 

name  to  the  abuse  of  power  by  an  irresponsible  majority  who  would  con- 
duct public  affairs  not  for  public  good  but  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
According  to  him,  democracy  is  a  disease,  and  probably  politically  fatal  ^ 
just  as  tyranny  is  in  monarchy  and  oligarchy  in  aristocracy.  Right  and 
left,  nowadays,  popular  governments  seem,  on  the  surface,  to  afford  exam- 
ple after  example  of  what  he  meant  —  shackling  ability,  decrying  excel- 
lence and  asserting  privilege  for  the  irresponsible.  At  their  worst,  how- 
ever, these  democratic  excesses  are  only  realities,  which  need  no  more 
quench  the  ideal  they  dim  than  the  ideal  of  imperial  authority  has  been 
quenched  by  the  rai>e  of  Belgium,  by  the  Lusitania  massacre,  or  by  the 
sacrilege  of  Rheims.  Any  government,  autocratic,  aristocratic  or  popular, 
may  abuse  its  power;  any  govenunent  must  do  so  at  its  own  ultimate  periL 
The  question  before  us  now  concerns  not  dangers  but  hopes,  not  conduct 
but  faith,  not  the  benumbmg  facts  of  realities  but  the  inspiring  potency 
of  ideals.  For  an  ideal,  I  believe,  is  what  nerves  us  all  for  the  conflict 
where  we  must  bear  our  part. 

In  few  words,  the  ideal  which  inspires  the  peoples  now  staking  their 
lives  for  what  they  call  democracy,  is  belief  that  government  may  best  and 
most  hopefully  persist  when  based  not  on  submission  but  on  consent. 
Under  the  most  popular  forms  of  government,  the  governed  must  doubt- 
less submit  to  no  small  degree  of  authority;  under  the  most  despotic  forms, 
until  these  forms  crash  in  revolutionary  anarchy,  the  governed  must,  of toi 
despairingly,  consent  to  bear  their  burdens.  No  government  worth  the 
name  can  command  respect,  or  hope  to  laat,  if  it  fail  to  preserve  that  pub- 
lic order,  and  to  protect  that  private  property  on  which  together  through- 
out history  the  true  right  of  mdividuals  has  inevitably  been  based.  In 
substance,  I  take  it,  we  should  all  agree  that  no  mdividual  can  claim  more 
than  the  right  so  to  conduct  life  that  the  constructive  virtues  of  mtdligence, 
industry  and  self-control  may  on  the  whole  bring  a  man  prosperity,  and 
the  destructive  vices  of  stupidity,  idleness  and  self-indulgence  may  surely 
bring  a  man  to  grief.  Social  justice,  we  may  gladly  bdieve,  is  based  on  a 
natural  law  too  rigid  for  much  deflection  by  the  forms  which  now  and 
again  government  may  chance  to  take.  The  real  question  is  under  what 
form  it  may  most  hopefully  be  maintained.  The  older  ideal  has  believed 
this  to  be  the  form  of  implacable  authority  —  sometimes  national,  at  least 
once  divinely  imperial.  The  newer  ideal  bdieves  rather  that  the  most 
hopeful  form  is  that  to  which  men  themselves  will  gravely,  deliberately 
and  so  far  as  may  be  unselfishly  consent.  In  its  nobler  form,  the  older  ideal 
was  of  a  world  governed  by  God  through  certain  of  His  selected  and  com- 
missioned creatures;  in  its  nobler  form,  the  newer  ideal,  for  which  we  ace 
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now  risen  to  arms,  b  of  a  world  governed  by  God  through  all  His  human 
creatures.  To  call  it  democracy  is  to  disguise  its  grandeur;  a  better  name 
for  it  were  the  Empire  of  Humanity. 

Ideals,  we  must  sadly  remind  ourselves,  have  never  been  realities  and 
never  can  be.  A  thousand  aspects  of  human  history,  too,  may  well  make 
our  new  imperial  ideal  seem  more  madly  unreal  than  any  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  national,  patriotic,  Roman  or  Holy.  Yet  as  we  ponder 
on  literature,  from  the  primal  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  to  the  sophistications 
of  centuries  within  the  memory  of  men  we  can  remember,  and  to  the 
ephemeral  vidgarities  of  our  modem  press,  we  can  find  traces  of  this  im- 
perial ideal  always  and  everywhere.  Slowly  and  wonderingly  we  may  be 
brought  to  admit  that  it  has  not  only  shown  sparks  of  vitality  and  germs  of 
growth,  but  that  it  has  tended  straight  toward  the  catholicity  it  is  reveal- 
ing now.  What  is  more,  when  we  turn  our  pondering  from  the  ideals  of  liter- 
ature to  the  realities  of  history,  we  may  find  in  them  not  the  forever  unat- 
tainable fact  of  realization,  but  sign  after  sign  that  our  ideal  of  consenting 
human  empire  may  perhaps  be  capable  of  an  approach  such  as  has  been 
denied  all  others. 

An  example  of  what  I  mean  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try. Beginning  its  course  imder  the  first  two  Stuart  sovereigns  of  England, 
it  came  to  establish  in  all  the  colonies  which  fringed  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
forms  of  government  essentially  popular.  To  a  great  degree,  this  was  a 
matter  not  so  much  of  ideal  purpose  as  of  natural  growth, — of  accident, 
or  of  practical  convenience.  The  fact  remains  that  when  the  lapse  of  some 
five  generations  brought  us  to  the  test  of  the  American  Revolution,  our 
traditions  of  government  by  consent  proved  so  firmly  established  as  not 
only  to  achieve  our  national  independence  but  a  little  later  to  check  an- 
archy and  to  sustain  order,  property  and  individual  rights  by  that  supreme 
masterpiece  of  government  by  consent,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  shadows  and  perils  in  our  subsequent  national 
history,  enough  and  to  spare;  shadows  and  perils  encompass  us  at  this 
moment.  What  we  may  still  recognize,  however,  as  the  characteristic 
spirit  of  America  lays  little,  perhaps  too  little,  stress  on  these  realities.  It 
still  prefers  to  find  constant  inspiration,  unbroken  warrant  for  faith  and 
hope,  in  the  ideals  of  government  which  have  animated  our  progress  from 
a  group  of  separate  and  remote  colonies  to  that  state  of  nationaUy  im- 
perial dominion  of  which  we  are  citizens  today. 

Meanwhile,  no  other  government  in  the  European  world  has  changed 
so  little  since  our  Constitution  was  adopted  by  our  forefathers.  In  1789 
we  were  the  youngest  of  European  nations;  in  1917  we  are  politically  and 
socially  the  eldest.  There  is  surely  an  aspect  in  which  we  may  regard  this 
as  something  else  than  accident  —  as  a  confirmation,  rather,  of  our  belief 
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that  we  have  been  privileged  to  see,  a  little  sooner  than  others,  the  course 
which  shall  be  taken  by  the  world-empire  of  the  futiire. 

For  aspiration  to  world-empire  is  an  ideal  so  constant,  so  invariable,  that, 
at  least  as  an  ideal,  we  must  admit  it  inevitable.  If  it  takes  on,  as  at  first, 
the  guise  of  irresponsible  national  expansion,  it  must  fail  as  soon  as  the 
strength  of  the  nation  fails  which  for  the  moment  embodies  it  —  Egypt  or 
Macedon,  Spain  or  the  France  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  So-  it  must  fail  if 
it  takes  on  the  form  most  nobly  expressed  by  Virgil — of  armed  authority, 
responsible  to  its  own  conscience  for  imposing  peace  on  the  submissive 
peoples.  So  it  must  fail,  too,  in  its  highest  authoritative  form  —  that  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  —  a  form  so  splendidly  superhuman  that  it  never 
came  anywhere  near  realization.  So,  no  doubt,  it  must  finally  fail  in  any 
form;  for,  like  human  life,  this  planet  where  for  a  little  while  we  are  alive 
is  mortal.  Even  so,  even  on  earth,  a  humanized  ideal  of  empire  may  long 
outlive  ourselves  or  any  phase  of  human  persistence  as  yet  within  our 
powers  of  imagination.  And  if  what  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  today  be  not 
all  a  dream,  the  history  of  these  United  States  of  America  may  already 
give  us  hope  that  the  ideal  of  future  world-empire  may  prove  to  be  an 
ideal  not  of  empire  by  authority  but  of  empire  by  consent.  If  so,  this 
coimtry  of  ours — the  United  States  of  America — may  show  itself  to  have 
been  the  harbinger  of  a  world-empire  which  shall  outlast  those  of  the  past 

What  will  come  of  this  war  on  which  we  are  now  entered  no  man  can 
tell.  What  may  come  of  it  is  an  attempt  to  establish  by  common  consent 
a  world-empire  in  which  each  state,  large  or  small, — monarchic,  aristocratic 
or  popular^  —  shall  have  an  acknowledged  right  to  independent  existence. 
In  such  an  empire  the  common  authority  of  all  would  protect  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  part,  enforcing  the  law  of  peace,  sparing  those  who  sub- 
mit t6  it,  checking  aggression,  suppressing  rebellion.  All  this  such  common 
authority  must  do  not  in  a  name  foreign  to  any,  but  in  a  name  com- 
mon to  every  part  —  for  such  common  authority  must  be  based  on  the 
himible  and  devoted  consent  of  all.  That  name  has  not  yet  been  even 
proposed,  except  in  vaguely  general  terms,  like  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.  But  we  of  the  United  States  of  America  may  surely  be  forgiven  if 
we  think  of  it  as  a  name  in  which,  as  in  the  name  of  our  own  country,  all 
separate  names  may  merge  —  the  United  States  of  the  Worid. 


FROM  A  GRADUATE'S  WINDOW. 

News  of  the  death  of  Professor  C.  J.  White  will  call  up  to  graduates  who 
are  now  in  their  prime  —  that  indefinite,  happy  period  when  you  ought 
to  be  ripe  but  liot  over-ripe,  and  fresh  in  spirit  but  not  in  manners  —  one 
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of  the  most  salient  figures  of  the  Harvard  Faculty  a  generation  ago.  He 
was  very  slim  in  body;  he  had  a  black  beard  and  mustache;  his  forehead 
was  already  growing  bald;  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  upon  you  from 
their  rather  deep  sockets  you  felt  that  they  were  gimlets  which  would 
bore  into  your  conscience.  His  manner  was  brusque,  even  curt,  and  he 
wasted  no  time  in  transacting  business  with  you. 

Every  Freshman  came  into  contact  with  "  C.  J.*'  in  two  ways :  for  he  was 
the  College  Registrar  and  he  taught  mathematics,  then  a  reqiured  subject 
in  the  Freshnum  Year. 

The  Registrar,  I  may  describe  as  the  College  minister  of  police.  Nowa- 
days, when  this  best  of  all  possiUe  worlds  is  presumably  better  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  I  suppose  that  the  undergraduates  don't  have  to  be 
looked  after.  That  splendid  Harvard  man,  Tom  Osborne,  has  shown  that 
even  convicts  m  prison  can  govern  themselves  and  punish  those  of  their 
number  who  disobey  the  rules  which  they  themselves  frame.  If  this  can 
be  done  at  Sing-Sing  I  assume  that  it  may  already  be  in  practice  at  Har- 
vard. I  must  write  and  inquire. 

When  we  were  young,  however,  the  Higher  Powers,  being  imbued  with  a 
distrust  of  human  nature,  especially  of  human  nature  at  the  coll^ian  stage, 
took  every  precaution  to  discover  our  lapses  from  Puritan  standards  and, 
by  punishing  them  severely,  to  deter  other  youths  from  going  astray.  The 
penal  system,  so  far  as  I  remember  it,  consisted  of  the  Secretary,  the  ven- 
erable James  Harris,  whose  work  in  his  failing  years  was  largely  done  by 
his  daughter,  Miss  Carrie.  After  he  died,  she  took  his  place.  No  Fresh- 
man ever  faced  her  for  the  first  time  without  trembling.  She  did  not  need 
to  assume  stem  manners  or  a  scare-babe  voice;  one  glance  showed  you  that 
she  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Collie  Bible.  When  she  said  to  you,  '*Mr. 
Callowboy,  you  cut  Coptic  18  twice  last  week;  what  does  this  mean?" 
yott  forgot  your  excuse  and  expected  to  be  seized  and  hurried  away  to  the 
gallows.  And  yet  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Miss  Harris  was  a  kind- 
hearted  soul  and  very  fond  of  children;  the  trouble  with  us  was  that  we 
were  not  children,  though  we  acted  as  such;  and  that  the  voice  which 
issued  from  her  lips  as  she  stood  behind  the  rail  in  U  5  was  not  her  own  but 
that  of  austerest  Duty. 

"  U  5 ! "  That  was  the  scene  of  all  our  correction !  The  centre  from  which 
the  Registrar  and  the  Dean  sent  forth  their  punitive  expeditions!  The 
dread  tribunal  where  the  fate  of  many  a  student  hung  m  the  balance.  If 
your  crime  was  so  serious  that  Miss  Harris  could  not  deal  with  it,  you 
passed  mto  the  small  room  beyond  her  rail  and  confronted  ''C.  J."  sitting 
at  his  desk.  He  usually  had  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  list  of  names  —  thci 
ddinquents  —  before  him,  but  so  far  as  I  recall  he  carried  in  his  head  the 
crime  with  which  each  was  charged  and  he  had  a  remarkable  knack  of 
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remembering  your  name  without  referring  to  his  list.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
compensations  for  those  who  had  to  visit  his  office  frequently  was  that 
they  soon  counted  him  as  a  bowing  acquaintai^ce.  He  would  tell  you  in 
ten  words  how  wicked  you  had  been  and  then  ask  for  an  explanation.  He 
had  the  reputation,  fully  deserved  we  aU  believed,  of  being  perfectiy 
square,  and  if  you  gave  your  word  squarely  that  you  were  innocent  he 
trusted  you,  said,  "That's  enough,"  and  let  you  depart  without  handcuffs. 

Criminals  of  larger  stature  did  not  stop  at  ''C.  J.'s'^  little  office  but  went 
on  into  a  more  spacious  room  at  the  southwest  comer  of  University, 
where  the  Dean  received  his  unwilling  callers.  Professor  Dunbar  was  the 
first  dean  whom  I  knew.  On  the  only  occasion  when  I  had  to  intrude  upon 
him,  he  was  standing  at  one  of  the  windows  looking  out  on  the  Yard,  and 
tapping  the  panes  with  his  fingernails.  He  did  not  look  round  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  though  he  knew  I  was  there,  for  I  had  spoken  on  entering. 
"Is  he  waiting  for  me  to  incriminate  myself?'*  I  thought.  Finally  he 
turned,  walked  slowly  towards  me  and,  in  a  voice  so  feeble  that  it  might 
have  been  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  a  ghost,  he  stated  the  crime  which  I  was 
charged  with.  He  was  somewhat  sarcastic,  but  when  I  was  able  to  prove 
an  alibi  which  established  my  innocence,  he  managed,  by  some  mysterious 
power,  to  assemble  enough  strength  in  his  larynx  to  utter  more  than  audi- 
bly, "Very  well!  Mr.  Callowboy,  good  morning."  Several  years  later  I 
had  an  interview  with  his  successor.  Dean  Clement  Smith,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  exorbitantly  cross-eyed.  My  business  was  not  criminal 
and  so  I  regarded  him  without  any  prejudice  such  as  I  might  have  felt  i<x 
a  possible  punisher.  But  I  considered,  and  I  still  firmly  hold,  that  no  cross- 
eyed man  ought  to  be  dean  or  chief-of-police  of  a  college.  The  student 
sununoned  before  him  is  put  at  a  disadvantage;  he  feels  embarrassed, 
because  he  imagines  that  the  victim  of  the  ocular  infirmity  must  fed  em- 
barrassed; and,  being  of  a  straightforward  nature,  he  seeks  to  look  the 
Dean  in  the  eyes.  Here  he  is  baffled,  because  he  cannot  tell  which  eye  is 
doing  business  with  him.  No  judge  ought  to  sit  on  the  Bench  who  cannot 
return  the  level  gaze  of  every  defendant. 

The  student,  so  wicked  that  he  could  not  be  saved  from  academic  perdi- 
tion by  Miss  Harris,  or  by  "C.  J.,"  or  by  the  Dean,  was  turned  over  to  the 
President,  the  supreme  judicial  hierarch.  What  happened  in  his  room, 
which  adjoined  the  Dean's,  I  know  not.  My  crimes  never  attained  the 
dignity  and  splendor  which  warranted  my  being  summoned  before  him. 
I  think  that  expulsion  or  long  rustication  were  the  punishments  he  allotted, 
and  although  I  knew  a  few  fellows  on  whom  he  passed  the  final  verdict,  they 
were  not  given  to  gossiping  about  their  last  intimate  chat  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  always  enjoyed  his  reply  to  a  student,  long  after  my  time, 
who  was  banished  from  College  throughout  his  Senior  year.    He  was  a 
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fellow  of  unusual  self-possession,  not  to  say  bravado.  On  hearing  his 
doom,  he  remarked,  '"But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  n't  ten  men  in  Col- 
lege who  have  n*t  done  worse  things  than  I!'*  To  which  the  President, 
with  Olympian  blandness,  replied:  *'Has  it  not  occurred  to  you,  Mr. 
Blank,  that  you  might  be  one  of  the  ten?"  And  yet  in  my  undergraduate 
days  we  imagined  that  the  President  lacked  both  sense  of  humor  and  skill 
at  repartee! 

But  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  "C.  J.*'!  Why  is  crime,  even  in  its  ado- 
lescent, undergraduate  manifestations  so  absorbing?  Let  me  conclude 
my  reminiscences  of  "C.  J.,"  the  discourager  of  College  criminals,  by 
repeating  that  we  all  respected  him  because  we  believed  that  he  was  square. 
We  thought  that  he  would  n't  indulge  in  too  much  zeal  in  his  endeavors 
to  catch  us.  He  was  no  Calvinist  who  gloated  at  seeing  sinners  punished; 
nor  had  he  any  sentimental  compunction.  His  attitude  was  very  business- 
like:  if  he  caught  you,  he  had  to  pimish  you,  as  a  matter  of  course;  if  he 
did  n't  catch  you,  your  slate  was  clean  and  he  laid  up  nothing  against  you. 

Coming  now  to  speak  of  ''C.  J."  as  the  teacher  of  Freshman  mathemat- 
ics I  feel  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  theme,  for  he  was  absolutely  the  worst 
teacher  I  ever  had  dealings  with  in  Harvard  College.  Today,  when  the 
Institution  has  more  than  trebled  in  size,  the  worst  teacher  may  be  three 
times  worse  than  he  was — how  wonderful  is  Progress! — but  happily  I  do 
not  know  his  name.  Why  "C.  J."  was  ever  appointed  to  teach  us  Fresh- 
men, I  cannot  conceive.  The  best  guess  I  ever  heard  was  that  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  know  at  least  by  sight  every  Freshman  in  the  class,  and 
that  this  acquaintance  assisted  him  in  his  work  as  Minister  of  Police.  My 
class  was  divided  into  eight  sections  which  met  in  turn  in  one  of  the  recita- 
tion rooms  in  Harvard  Hall.  ''C.  J.'s"  desk  stood  on  a  high  platform  near 
the  door  and  as  we  passed  in  we  each  took  from  the  desk  a  slip  on  which 
was  written  a  problem  in  Algebra.  Then  we  went  to  the  blackboard,  wrote 
the  number  and  our  name  at  the  top  and  proceeded  to  solve  the  problem  if 
we  could.  When  the  first  batch  of  solvers  had  finished,  they  took  their 
seats  and  ''C.  J."  would  walk  down  the  room,  hastily  scrutinizing  the 
IMToblems.  A  glance  sufficed  to  show  him  which  were  right;  half  a  glance 
showed  him  which  were  wrong.  Then  he  would  say:  "Mr.  Dunderhead, 
who  told  you  that  two  plusses  equal  a  minus?"  or,  "Mr.  Drooley,  how 
did  you  get  that  surd?"  or,  "Mr.  Callowboy,  we  don't  teach  the  multipli- 
cation table  here.  You  had  better  go  back  and  take  a  course  in  the  primary 
school." 

When  the  bell  rang,  before  dismissing  the  section,  "C.  J."  would  say, 
"Next  time,  take  chapter  XVII  in  Todhunter's  Algebra  —  Permutations 
and  Combinations."  And  so  it  went  until  the  final  examination  came, 
when  45%  of  the  class  were  conditioned.  If  you  had  had  previous  instruc- 
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tion  or  if  an  inscrutable  Providence  had  given  you  the  ability  to  work  oat 
Algebra  problems  for  yourself,  you  passed;  but  never  a  word  of  explana- 
tion did  you  get  from  "  C.  J."  And  that  was  called  teaching  in  the  foremost 
University  in  America!  We  used  to  surmise  that  ''C.  J."  was  lazy^ 
evidently  he  did  not  glow  with  seal  for  inspiring  enthusiasm  in  his  subject 
We  hardly  pitied  him  enough  at  having  to  repeat  each  uncongenial  lecture 
eight  times  over  to  incompetent  sections.  Still,  make  what  allowances  we 
will,  "C.  J.*s"  teaching  ranked  easily  worst.  Years  afterwards  I  learned 
that  this  method  by  which  the  student  taught  himself  and  the  teacher  im- 
parted nothing,  prevailed  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  where  "C.  J." 
had  been  a  professor  before  he  came  to  Harvard.  So  are  evil  ways  trans- 
mitted! 

Of  course,  I  was  conditioned,  but  although  I  had  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand that  his  method  was  atrocious,  I  bore  "C.  J.''  no  grudge:  and  during 
the  remainder  of  my  undergraduate  days,  whenever  there  was  an  exami- 
nation in  Algebra,  I  took  it  in  the  hope  of  getting  <^  the  condition.  This 
I  never  achieved,  but  as  "C.  J."  always  gave  you  5  on  a  scale  of  100  if  you 
wrote  your  name  in  your  blue  book,  whether  you  answered  any  questicms 
or  not,  we  regarded  him  as  magnanimous,  if  not  lavish.  UnfcNrtunately 
the  5s  were  not  cumulative;  if  they  had  been,  I  might  have  reached  40,  the 
passing  mark. 

Although  '^C.  J."  was  the  most  matter-of-fact  of  men,  with  as  little 
mystery  about  him  as  about  the  very  slender  little  stick  which  he  carried, 
he  was  already,  when  I  came  to  C<^ege,  the  subject  of  various  l^ends. 
How  they  arose,  I  know  not.  They  lived  on  —  rum<»>  added  to  them,  and 
yet  I  doubt  whether  we  reaUy  believed  them.  One  legend  hinted  that  he 
was  a  great  *' sport"  and  that,  for  that  reason.  President  Eliot  had  ap- 
pointed him  R^istrar,  as  being  qualified  to  discover  and  deal  with  the 
dashing  young  students.  This  I  may  call  the ''  Set  a  sport  to  catch  a  sport" 
theory.  There  circulated  also  whispers  that  "C.  J."  had  a  past — a  mys- 
terious and  perhaps  romantic  past.  I  remember  one  f^low  prt^xised  to 
trail  him,  but  the  trail  led  only  to  the  door  of  the  most  respectable  dub  in 
Boston,  frequented  even  by  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  so  the  amateur  de- 
tective was  baffled.  Once  we  proposed  that  one  <^  us  should  secrete  him- 
self in  order  to  hear  all  that  went  on  at  the  meeting  of  the  Parietal  Board. 
None  of  us  knew  what  the  word  Parietal  meant  or  how  to  pronounce  it,  but 
we  imagined  it  was  a  sort  of  VehwigeruM  |M^ded  over  by  "C.  J."  and 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  very  widced  students,  who  were  subjected  to 
the  hot  gridiron  and  other  medieval  tortures.  How  funny  this  all  seems! 

Some  years  later  I  happened  to  pass  a  summer  in  the  same  boarding- 
house  with  **C.  J."  and  found  that  his  wildest  dissipation  was  the  reading 
of  innumerable  novels,  mostly  trash.  He  also  joined  in  a  game  of  Whist  of 
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the  old-fashioned  sort  I  don't  know  whether  he  took  up  Bridge  when  that 
came  into  vogue. 

The  mystery  and  the  legends  fell  away  from  him,  the  memory  of  his 
execrable  teaching  was  forgotten,  and  we  rather  pitied  him  —  though  he 
was  the  last  person  who  would  have  cared  to  be  pitied — as  he  sank  slowly 
into  a  sditary  old-age.  Latterly,  you  met  him  now  and  then  at  the  house 
of  one  of  his  younger  contemporaries,  stiU  In-usque,  but  with  a  larger  store 
of  kindlmess  than  we  supposed  he  possessed  in  our  College  days. 


THE   AFRICAN   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   PEABODY 

MUSEUM. 

ORIC  BATES.  '05. 

To  American  ethnologbts  of  a  future  —  though  not  necessarily  a  dis- 
tant —  generation  it  will  seem  both  strange  and  regrettable  that  among 
their  predecessors  there  prevailed  a  general  indifference  to  foreign  fields 
of  research.  Doubtless  future  scientists  will  appreciate,  even  more  deeply 
than  can  we  of  today,  the  value  of  the  immense  collections  of  American 
material  bequeathed  them  from  our  times.  But,  unless  those  broadening 
influences  already  at  work  among  us  shall  have  spent  their  force  in  vain, 
future  scholars  will  reasonably  complain  that,  in  the  days  when  opportun- 
ities were  still  very  great,  the  narrow  outlook  of  the  nineteenth  and  twenti- 
eth centmies  forever  cramped  and  limited  in  America  the  study  of  primi- 
tive mankind.  Those  who  m  the  future  arise  to  judge  us  will  too  readily 
forget  that  at  present  ethnologists  in  the  United  States  are  comparatively 
few;  that  financial  support  for  anthropologic  research  is  slender  and  uncer- 
tain, and  that  these  studies  are  not  fostered  by  Government  to  any  such 
extent  as  they  are  in  Europe.  Of  these  and  similar  extenuating  facts  they 
will  be  prone  to  lose  sight  in  their  chagrin  that,  at  an  hour  when  it  was  yet 
possible  to  make  great  collections  in  Asia  and  Africa,  American  interest  in 
those  fields  was  but  fitful  and  sporadic,  and  at  no  time  strong  enough  to 
lead  to  the  foundation  of  schools  of  African  or  Oriental  anthropology.  They 
will  feel  the  lack  of  traditions  of  research  which  such  schools  might  have 
inaugurated,  and  they  will  have  to  regret  the  absence  in  this  country  of 
systematic  collections  of  African  and  Asiatic  material.  Our  present  indif- 
ference, we  may  be  sure,  will  not  appear  easily  excusable  to  those  scholars 
whose  task  it  wiU  be  to  grapple  with  the  negro  problem  m  a  f ar  acuter  form 
than  it  now  presents,  or  who  set  themselves  to  analyze  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  those  peoples  of  the  Far  East  with  whom  the  expansion  of 
American  commerce  is  daily  bringing  us  into  closer  contact. 

It  was  with  a  full  appreciation  of  these  future  needs,  and  with  a  desire 
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in  some  slight  measure  to  meet  them,  that,  in  the  early  spring  of  1914,  the 
late  Professor  Frederic  Ward  Putnam  created  an  African  Department  in 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University.  Although  originally  insti- 
tuted for  the  study  of  primitive  America,  ancient  and  recent,  the  Peabody 
Museum  had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  African  material  which,  while 
hardly  sufficient  adequately  to  represent  any  one  culture,  could  yet  be 
made  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  large  systematic  collection.  To  the  cura- 
torship  of  the  new  department  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  be 
appointed,  and  it  was  his  hope,  as  it  was  Professor  Putnam's,  that  in  time 
it  might  be  possible  to  establish  at  Cambridge  a  true  centre  of  African 
research.  The  present  article  is  designed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  first 
few  steps  which  have  been  taken  towards  this  remote  goal. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  funds  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 
department,  the  assets  of  which  consisted  of  the  small  collection  just  men- 
tioned, and  —  what  really  counted  for  much  more  —  of  the  good  will  of 
the  members  of  the  Museum  Staff.  The  sum  of  ten  dollars,  called  *'The 
Harvard  African  Fund,"  was  hopefully  deposited  in  a  Cambridge  bank, 
after  which  the  Department  busied  itself  for  some  months  with  efforts  to 
increase  this  humble  credit,  and  with  other  matters  that  did  not  involve 
expenditure.  A  better  arrangement  of  such  material  as  was  on  exhibition 
was  one  of  the  first  tasks  which  suggested  itself,  but  this  work  was  deferred 
indefinitely  until  the  casing  of  the  Museum  should  have  been  completed, 
when  the  African  exhibition  is  to  be  permanently  installed  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  new  wing.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Department  was  therefore 
in  a  different  direction — a  number  of  Harvard  graduates  who  were  known 
to  have  been  in  Africa  were  appealed  to,  and  asked  to  hdp  the  Museum  in 
any  way  they  could.  The  response  was  unexpectedly  gratifying,  not  only 
because  of  the  accessions  which  resulted,  but  also  because  of  the  hearty 
interest  in  the  work  expressed  by  a  number  of  men  who  had  nothing  to 
give. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  circularization  was  going  forward  another 
piece  of  work  was  begun  ^—  a  task  which  is  certain  never  to  be  finished,  but 
which  has  already  reached  a  stage  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  value. 
Scattered  through  the  pages  of  innumerable  books  of  travel,  sport,  and 
missionary  activity  are  items  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  ethnologist: 
stray  facts  relating  to  the  physique,  the  arts,  customs  or  beliefs  of  natives, 
recorded  by  eye  witnesses  and  smothered  in  a  welter  of  other  matter  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  student.  To  collect  this  information,  to  classify  it 
and  to  index  it,  is  a  work  of  obvious  importance,  and  in  July,  1914,  it  was 
systematically  undertaken.  The  various  items,  copied  verbatim  on  cards 
and  carefully  cross  referenced,  are  classified  under  eleven  rough  ethno- 
geographic  divisions  (e.g.,  Nile  Basin,  Sub-Sahara,  Madagascar,  etc.),  and  a 
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single  library  card,  made  out  in  full  for  every  book  read,  allows  the  free  use 
of  brief  titles  on  the  subject  cards  themselves.  From  professedly  anthro- 
pological books  no  excerpts  have  been  made,  since  the  aim  of  the  index 
is  to  collect  the  obsciver  and  more  scattered  evidence;  but  it  is  planned 
eventually  to  go  through  the  various  scientific  journals  with  a  view  to  com- 
piling a  bibliography  of  the  African  papers  they  contain.  At  present  the 
index  numbers  some  4000  master  cards :  when  the  number  has  reached  10,000 
it  will  be  open  for  consultation  to  both  University  students  and  visitors. 

Sooner  than  could  have  been  hoped,  the  generosity  of  a  few  private  indi- 
viduals enabled  the  Department  to  undertake  its  first  piece  of  field- 
work,  —  an  archsBological  s\u*vey  of  the  Canary  Islands.  At  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  small  archipelago  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  pagan  nice  of  African  origin  —  a  people  called,  from  the  most 
important  element  among  them,  the  Guanches.  The  problems  presented 
by  these  natives,  who  under  European  dominion  soon  became  extinct  or 
absorbed,  are  many  and  important:  it  has,  for  example,  been  not  infre- 
quently asserted  that  the  chief  element  in  the  islands  represented  a  sur- 
vival of  the  Cro-magnon  type  of  palaeolithic  Europe.  Interest  of  another 
sort  attaches  to  the  Guanches,  in  that  they  were  unquestionably  related  to 
the  Berbers  of  North  Africa,  and  because,  unlike  the  latter,  they  came  un- 
der what  may  be  called  modem  European  observation  before  they  had  lost 
their  old  religion.  Yet  again,  the  presence  here  and  there  in  the  islands 
of  rock-cut  inscriptions  of  the  mysterious  sort  called  in  North  Africa 
"Numidian"  or  "Libyco-Berber,"  adds  still  another  item  of  importance 
to  the  general  problem  which  their  origin,  speech,  and  culture  present.  As 
the  key  to  the  Guanche  question  is  the  physical  evidence  which  the  human 
remains  afford,  it  was  desirable  that  the  conduct  of  the  proposed  survey 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  anatomist,  and  the  Department  was 
fortimate  when  Dr.  E.  A.  Hooton,  Curator  of  Somatology  in  the  Peabody 
Museum,  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  Not  only  was  Dr.  Hooton 
equipped  for  this  task  by  having  had  a  thorough  grounding  in  European 
anthropology  at  Oxford,  but  he  had  had  the  advantages  of  European  field- 
work  as  well. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  set  forth  the  results  of  the  first  Cana- 
rian  expedition  in  detail:  so  complex  and  lengthy  are  the  mathematical 
operations  now  involved  by  scientific  craniometry  that  even  yet  the  com- 
putations based  on  the  material  Dr.  Hooton  collected  during  the  sunmier 
of  1014  are  not  by  any  means  finished.  It  can,  however,  be  said  that  the 
data  gathered  by  the  expedition  is  not  only  more  extensive  by  far  than  any 
heretofore  secured,  but  that  conclusive  results  can  confidently  be  expected 
from  it.  Before  these  results  are  published,  it  is  desirable  that  the  survey, 
interrupted  by  conditions  arising  from  the  war,  should  be  extended  to  em- 
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brace  all  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  only  the  krgest  of  which  —  Tene- 
rife  —  was  dealt  with  during  the  first  season.  By  the  completion  of  the 
survey  it  is  hoped  that  the  Museum,  which  through  Dr.  Hooton's  work 
received  a  valuable  exchange  collection  of  prehistoric  Canarian  antiquities, 
will  be  still  further  enriched  in  the  same  direction. 

Dr.  Hooton  had  no  sooner  started  to  return  to  America  than  the  writer 
left  for  the  Libyan  Desert,  there  to  continue  some  excavations  begun  before 
his  appointment  to  the  African  curatorship.  Arrived  at  Cairo,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  carry  out  this  plan,  because  of  the  fighting  then  (October, 
1914)  in  progress  near  the  Tripolitan  frontier  of  £g3l>t.  After  some  delay 
another  site  was  selected  —  a  group  of  mounds  at  a  hamlet  called  Gammai, 
about  five  leagues  south  of  Wady  Haifa.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Department  to  build  up  what  is  usually  understood  by  an  Egyptian  collec- 
tion—  a  collection,  that  is  to  say,  representing  the  higher  phases  of 
Egyptian  civilization.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  prime  importance  that 
the  prehistoric  culture  of  the  Nile  Valley,  and  the  later  barbaric  ones  which 
at  various  times  found  their  way  into  that  quarter,  should  be  as  fully  rqire- 
sented  as  possible.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  Gammai  promised  wdl;  for  as 
mound-buriaJs  were  quite  unknown  among  the  historic  £!gyptians,  it  was 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  barrows  were  monuments  bdonging  to 
some  foreign  intruders  into  the  valley  of  the  Nubian  Nile. 

The  little  expedition,  slenderly  equipped,  but  fortunately  provided  with 
UaoL  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Reisner's  trained  Egyptian  workmen,  arrived  at  Gammai 
in  November.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  of  the  Sudanese  Gov- 
ernment, the  writer  was  allowed  to  use  as  his  headquarters  an  old  fort,  now 
ft  rest-house,  placed  on  a  lofty  spur  of  the  desert  hills  which  here  run  almost 
to  the  river's  edge.  From  this  situation  the  islets,  ledges,  and  sand  bars  of 
the  Second  Cataract  lay  clear  to  the  view  for  miles;  the  small,  dusty  plain, 
with  its  cluster  of  mounds,  the  scattered  mud  dwellings  of  the  small  Nubian 
village,  and  the  forbidding  hills,  covered  with  sooty  rocks  and  boulders, 
were  spread  out  before  one  as  on  a  map. 

Work  was  b^un  without  delay,  and  though  the  difficulty  of  getting  local 
labor  in  a  region  so  q)arsely  inhabited  was  never  wholly  overcome,  some- 
thing like  an  adequate  force  was  soon  engaged  in  lifting  the  mounds  and  in 
clearing  the  recent  surface  of  the  surrounding  area.  It  was  soon  ascertained 
that  the  mounds  were  graves  —  tumuli  vaiying  from  five  to  fifty  metres  in 
diameter,  and  between  one  to  ^ve  metres  high,  erected  over  biu'ial  cham- 
bers cut  in  the  hard  alluvium  of  the  plain.  As  usual,  the  graves  had  been 
anciently  plundered,  but  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  robbers 
had  left  in  situ  a  mass  of  material  from  which  the  nature  and  age  of  the 
tombs  were  quickly  placed  beyond  doubt. 

Readers  of  Roman  history  will  recaU  that,  before  the  division  of  the 
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empire,'  and  thereafter  to  an  even  greater  extent,  the  southern  frontier  of 
Egypt  was  constantly  attacked  by  a  wild  marauding  people  of  the  eastern 
desert,  called  Blemmyes.  Of  fierce  and  predatory  habits,  these  untamed 
raiders  swept  into  the  Nile  Valley  from  the  south  and  the  east,  and  again 
and  again  plundered  and  Uid  waste  the  lands  of  the  peaceful  Egyptians. 
Modem  archsology,  in  a  few  unusual  Nubian  graves  of  no  great  richness, 
had  sought  to  recognize  the  remains  of  these  troublesome  nomads,  but  the 
identification  remained  a  doubtful  one.  The  mounds  at  Gammai  proved 
to  be  the  sepulchres  of  a  number  of  chiefs  of  this  almost  unknown  people, 
and  substantiated  the  earlier  conjectures.  Further,  the  character  of  the 
finds,  which  comprised  weapons,  jewelry,  and  utensils,  made  it  clear  that 
the  Blemmyes,  for  all  their  wildness,  had  been  partakers  to  no  small  extent 
in  the  rich  and  characteristic  culture  of  the  Uter  Ethiopian  empire  which, 
from  one  of  its  capital  cities,  is  called  MeroXtic.  Thus  at  one  stroke  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ethnography  of  north-east  Africa 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  to  the  internal  history 
of  the  great  and  opulent  kingdom  which  for  centuries  anciently  domi- 
nated so  large  a  part  of  what  is  now  the  Anglo-Egyptian  S<id&n» 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  work  at  Gammai, 
but  as  an  example  of  the  good  fortune  that  attended  the  expedition  one 
find  may  be  described.  The  writer's  friend,  Mr.  Dows  Dunham,  who 
joined  the  expedition  after  it  had  been  a  month  ht  the  fidd,  anil  who  car- 
ried the  work  to  its  conclusion,  in  clearing  one  of  the  largest  mounds,  dis- 
covered the  repouss^  bronze  jewel  box  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
figures.  The  Hellenistic  character  of  the  box  itself,  based  on  an.  Alexan- 
drian model,  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  though  the  connection  with  the 
far-distant  Mediterranean  is  so  striking  as  to  deserve  emphasis.  The  box 
was  unlocked,  but  the  cover  was  firmly  rusted  home.  Whoi  opened,  the 
box  was  found  to  contain  four  plain  gold  rings;  four  gold  rings  with  unin- 
scribed  bezels;  one  gold  ring  mounting  a  green,  table<:ut  jewel;  four  heavy 
gold  rings  with  very  large  bezds  on  which  were  exquisitdy  cut  intaglios; 
and  —  lastly  —  a  solid  gold  sceptre-head  of  a  sort  sometimes  portrayed 
in  the  MeroXtic  sculptures. 

In  addition  to  the  Blemmy  mound-graves  earlier  remains  were  also 
discovered.  Thus,  near  the  mounds  themselves,  and  partly  covered  by 
them,  lay  a  MeroXtic  cemetery  of  the  first  century  B.C.  —  a  cemetery  in 
which  was  found  a  large  unplundered  grave  rich  in  pottery  and  bronzes. 

North  of  this  site  were  found  several  Egyptian  graves  of  the  New  Em- 
pire, and  near  them  in  turn  were  discovered  fifteen  burials  of  the  archaic 
period,  contemporary  with  early  dynastic  times  in  Egypt  (oo.  2700  B.C.). 
This  latter  discovery  was  a  happy  one,  as  no  such  remains  had  before  been 
found  so  far  south.  Among  these  burials,  moreover,  were  two  of  exceptional 
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interest.  The  skeleton  in  the  first  of  these  two  graves  had  cast  about  its 
shoulders  a  cape  made  of  feathers;  the  head  of  the  second  was  covered  with 
a  feather  cap.  In  both  these  cases  the  feathers  had  been  fastened  by  em- 
bedding them  in  a  resinous  gum  thinly  spread  over  a  cloth  surface. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  work  at  Grammai  the  African  Department  found 
itself  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever  before.  Not  only  had  a  valu- 
able amount  of  carefully  recorded  material  —  Blemmy,  Meroltic,  and 
archaic  Nubian  —  been  secured,  but  we  had  also  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  a  good  many  specimens,  which,  while  not  of  primitive  charactar, 
were  of  enough  Aesthetic  interest  to  stand  us  in  good  stead  as  exchange 
material.  On  the  writer's  return  to  Cairo  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement 
was  made  with  Dr.  Rebner,  who  in  exchange  for  some  of  the  more  sophis- 
ticated material  from  Ganmiai  agreed  to  make  over  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  a  generous  number  of  prehistoric  objects.  Until  the  last  sub- 
marine pirate  has  been  sunk.  Dr.  Reisner  prudently  refuses  to  ship  to 
America  any  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  of  antiquities  which  have  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  been  accumulating  at  his  home-<;amp;  but  as  soon  as 
the  safety  of  the  seas  has  been  re^tabUshed,  the  African  Department 
will  receive  a  large  number  of  valuable  accessions. 

The  accumulation  of  specimens  is  but  one,  though  the  foremost,  aim  of 
the  Department:  an  object  hardly  less  important  is  the  diffusion  of  African 
knowledge.  On  the  writer's  return  to  America  last  spring,  a  development 
in  this  direction  seemed  most  desirable.  Permission  had  previously  been 
granted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  to  the  Department  to  publish, 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Curator,  an  annual  volume  of  miscellaneous 
papers  on  African  subjects,  with  occasional  special  volumes  embodying  the 
results  of  original  field  or  laboratory  research.  The  finances  of  the  Depart- 
ment—  if  the  deficit  with  which  it  was  at  that  moment  confronted  can  be 
so  styled  —  did  not  allow  us  to  enter  the  perilous  field  of  scientific  publi- 
cation except  on  a  strictly  conmiercial  basis,  but  on  that  basis  it  was  finally 
decided  to  inaugurate  the  "Harvard  African  Studies."  A  publication 
committee  was  formed  to  assbt  the  editor  in  the  difficult  and  often  delicate 
task  of  passing  on  manuscripts;  invitations  to  contribute  were  sent  out  to 
a  few  European  scholars  of  high  standing;  Colonel  Roosevelt  generously 
consented  to  write  an  introduction  to  the  series,  and  the  initial  volume  was 
launched.  For  eight  troublous  months  the  present  writer,  in  company  with 
his  assistant,  has  been  tossed  about  on  the  battling  seas  of  editorship  — 
Odysseus  on  his  raft  not  more  so  —  but  as  this  little  paper  goes  to  press, 
port  is  in  sight.  In  plainer  terms,  the  first  volume  of  the  "Harvard  African 
Studies,"  under  the  title  of  Varia  AJricana  /,  appears  before  the  public 
on  May  1. 

Of  the  papers  which  go  to  make  up  this  book,  it  is  a  matter  for  particular 
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BRONZE  PLAQUE :   A  KINO  ATTENDED 
(Benin.) 


BRONZE  PLAQUE  WITH  IRON  PUPILS  IN  EYES 

(Benin.) 
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IVORY  FIGURE 
(Benin.    Sixteenth  Century.) 


EXECUTION   BLOCK  FROM  BENIN 

The  victim*8  head  was  laid  on  the  peg  and 

then  struck  with  a  club. 


PEABODY  MUSEUM:  BENIN  COLLECTION. 
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gratification  that  tliree  are  based  on  collections  of  African  material  which 
have  come  itito  the  Museimi  since  the  creation  of  the  new  Department. 
Of  these  three  the  first  two  —  one  on  a  collection  of  ornamented  gourd 
vessels  from  Darfilr»  the  second  on  a  collection  of  paleeolithic  implements 
from  the  high  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  —  are  by  the 
assistant  editor  of  the  series.  Dr.  F.  H.  Stems.  The  third  is  a  catalogue 
raisonni,  by  Dr.  Hooton,  of  a  collection  of  antiquities  from  Benin  (West 
Africa)  recently  obtained  through  a  London  dealer. 

The  work  of  the  Department  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  has  now 
been  laid  before  the  reader:  not,  the  writer  sincerely  hopes,  at  tedious 
length.  What  has  been  done  in  these  last  two  years  is  not,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, of  great  moment,  but  such  slight  progress  as  has  been  made  is,  at 
least,  progress  in  the  right  direction.  The  future  aims  of  the  Department, 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny,  are  high  ones,  commensurate  with  the  Importance 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  practical  value  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Africa  in  a  country  where  more  than  one  man  in  ten  has  in 
his  veins  African  blood  will  hardly  be  questioned.  Beyond  this  lie  other 
facts  entitling  African  studies  to  a  more  serious  consideration  in  America 
than  they  have  yet  received.  Through  such  studies,  to  cite  but  one  of  their 
claims,  American  ethnologists,  whose  contact  with  their  foreign  colleagues 
has  too  often  been  confined  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  those 
European  scholars  who  have  busied  themselves  with  the  primitive  cultures 
of  the  New  World,  would  of  necessity  become  acquainted  with  schools  and 
methods  of  research  which  have  been  developed  in  the  effort  to  shed  light 
on  the  Dark  Continent.  From  this  contact  arises  that  healthy  stimulation 
on  which  scientific  progress  depends.  To  say  that  the  furtherance  of  all 
Buch  work  is  costly  in  time,  toil,  and  money  —  that  its  needs,  in  short,  are 
endless — is  merely  to  say  that  civilization  itself  is  not  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  To  the  American  scholar  of  a  future  generation,  whose  attitude 
towards  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  the  writer  ventured  in  part  to  pre- 
dict at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  cost  will  coimt  for  little  if  he  finds 
ready  to  his  hand  illustrations  of  past  savagery  and  barbarism  by  which  to 
his  own  age  he  can  interpret  the  life  of  the  ages  which  have  gone  before. 
To  contribute  as  far  as  possible  to  these  future  needs  of  anthropology  by 
the  collection  of  scientifically  authenticated  material  from  Africa,  and 
to  take  its  share  in  the  mterpretation  of  that  material,  is  the  aim  of  the 
new  Department. 
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SOME  BASIC  REASONS  FOR  AN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 

POLICY.! 
PsoFEssoB  GEORGE  GRAFTON  WILSON. 

In  his  note  of  December  18, 1916,  asking  the  belligerents  for  peace  tenns 
and  speaking  of  the  scope  of  the  present  war,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said:  "No  nation  in  the  civilized  world  can  be  said  m  truth  to  stand 
outside  its  influence  or  to  be  safe  against  its  disturbing  effects."  Thus, 
whether  the  United  States  wishes  or  does  not  wish  to  play  a  part  in  inter- 
national affairs,  it  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  necessity. 

A  few  weeks  before,  in  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  American  Bishops  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  same  note  had  heext  sounded  in  the  words: 
"America  is  involved  today  in  a  worid-wide  confusion  which  finds  its 
most  acute  expression  in  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  No  self-isolation  on 
our  part  is  possible.  The  fortunes  of  the  nations  of  the  wodd  are  int^woven 
as  the  threads  of  a*  tapestry." 

These  recent  statements  from  State  and  Church  indksate  a  growing 
realization  that  the  United  States  cannot,  if  it  would,  remain  longer  merely 
national  in  its  relations  and  polkies. 

The  reasons  why  the  United  States  cannot  maintain  an  isoUted  position 
are  many  and  were  foreseen  by  the  founders  of  the  Republk;.  Washington 
in  iiis  Farewell  Address  in  1796  predicted  that  later  the  United  States 
would  be  obliged  to  use  intelligent  foresight,  particularly  in  economic  rela- 
tions. It  is  true  that  he  raised  the  question,  "Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivaJship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice?" 
Let  it  also  be  said  for  the  soundness  of  Washington's  judgm^it,  and  for  the 
warrant  which  his  opinion  still  has  to  our  confidence,  that  he  did  not  con- 
demn all  alliances,  for  he  did  see  that  some  alliances  might  from  time  to 
time  be  desirable.  Even  in  this  Farewell  Address  he  uttered  words  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some  of  his  admirers,  cautioning  his 
fellow-citizens  as  follows: 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselvea  by  suitable  establishments  on  a  respectable 
defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  eztraordinaiy 
emergencies. 

Less  than  a  year  later  than  this  Address  of  Washington,  his  successor, 
John  Adams,  in  a  Special  Message  while  Europe  was  still  agitated  by  war, 
declared: 

However  we  may  consider  ourselves,  the  maritime  and  commercial  powers  of  the 
world  will  consider  the  United  States  of  America  as  forming  a  weight  in  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  which  never  can  be  forgotten  or  neglected. 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  Lawyers  Club  of  New  York,  Feb.  17,  1917. 
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It  was  Jefferson  who  m  his  first  Inaugural  Address,  March  4, 1801»  said 
in  bakmoed  phrase: 

Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances 
with  none. 

As  the  relations  of  State  must  to  some  extent  be  determined  by  its  area, 
a  matter  of  prime  consideration  is  the  natiu^  of  the  territory  over  which  the 
State  exercises  jurisdiction.  Even  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  the  United 
States  was  not  isoUted.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  had  ceased  to  be 
a  strip  of  territory  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  the  significance  of  its 
geographical  position  had  not  been  realized.  Indeed,  it  was  later  seriously 
contended  that  there  could  be  no  States  established  in  the  territory  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  because  the  journey  would  be  too  long  for  representa- 
tives desiring  to  attend  legislative  sessions  at  the  National  Capitol  in 
Washington.  In  1858,  nevertheless,  a  Senator  from  California  was  advocat- 
ing the  purchase  of  Alaska  for  $5,000,000.  The  purchase  was  made  for 
$7,200,000,  and  at  4  a.m.,  March  80,  1867,  the  treaty  ceding  Akska  to  the 
United  States  was  signed  by  the  representative  of  Russia.  Congress  an- 
nounced that  this  purchase  was  with  a  view  to 

The  creation  of  new  industrial  interests  on  the  Pacific  necessary  to  the  supremacy 
of  our  Empire  on  the  sea  and  land;  and  finally  to  facilitate  and  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  an  unlimited  American  commerce  with  the  friendly  powers  of  Japan  and 
China. 

This  purchase  of  Akska  was  ridiculed  and  it  was  stated  that  Secretary 
Seward  had  ''annexed  an  iceberg,"  or  had  established  an  "American 
pohur  bear  garden."  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  had  carried  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  many  degrees  toward  the  West  Other  non- 
contiguous territory,  particukriy  the  Insuhur  Possessions  acquired  in  1898, 
still  further  extended  American  jurisdiction. 

The  territory  of  the  original  thirteen  States  included  an  area  of  900,050 
square  miles.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  now  extends  over  nearly 
4,000,000  square  miles,  which  is  less  than  one  quarter  that  of  the  British  £m» 
pire,  about  half  that  of  the  Russian  Empire,  about  the  same  as  all  Europe, 
more  than  twice  the  Chinese  Empire,  more  than  three  times  the  whole 
German  Empire,  or  about  fifteen  times  the  area  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
Further  comparisons  would  show  that  the  State  of  Texas  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Japanese  Empire,  is  about  equal  in  area  to  France  together 
with  England,  that  Montana  is  about  equal  to  Japan  without  Korea  and 
the  Islands,  that  Italy  is  about  twice  the  area  of  New  York,  that  Switzer- 
land is  about  half  the  area  of  the  State  of  Maine,  or  that  New  York  would 
cover  more  than  three  Switzerlands. 

As  territory  is  fundamental  in  international  relations,  it  is  evident  that 
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the  expansion  of  the  United  States  to  its  present  great  area  makes  it  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  world  affairs.  Simple  area,  however,  would 
not  necessarily  be  of  commandmg  importance,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  this  area  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  advantageously  situ- 
ated in  the  entire  world.  A  large  part  of  this  territory  is  in  the  south^n 
part  of  the  temperate  zone  and  thus  most  suitable  to  the  existence  of  life. 
Some  of  the  area  within  American  jurisdiction  is,  nevertheless,  in  the 
tropics,  and  some  is  crossed  by  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  reaches  far  from  east 
to  west  so  that  when  it  is  12  o'clock  noon  at  Washington,  it  is  1  a.m.  on 
the  following  day  at  Manila.  In  a  broad  way  these  facts  indicate  that  the 
United  States  has  a  "place  in  the  sun'*  which  cannot  be  disregarded  by 
foreign  nations,  whatever  may  be  the  American  policy,  or  even  if  the  United 
States  has  no  policy. 

The  United  States  also  faces  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  waters 
formerly  considered  as  isolating,  but  now  in  fact  imiting  Ammca  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  These  great  highways  of  conuneroe  give  to  the  area  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  a  coast-line  totaling  more  than  15,000 
miles,  or,  if  reckoned  to  the  three-mile  width  of  indentation,  a  total  of  about 
40,000  miles  of  coast-line.  Along  this  coast  are  almost  innum^iible  p<vts 
fortunately  placed  for  the  service  of  the  world  commerce.  There  is  also  the 
artificial  waterway  in  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United  States,  which  makes  it  necessary 
that  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  shall  voyage  for  a  time  through 
American  waters  and  pay  toll  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  American  coast^line,  8500  miles  Is  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Contrast  this  with  the  few  hundred  miles  of  coast  of 
Holland  or  of  France,  and  the  American  possibilities  are  clear.  Certainly 
the  United  States  could  not  hold  15,000  miles  of  coast  and  disclaim  inter- 
national responsibilities,  even  if  the  coast  had  a  barren  hinterland. 

The  hinterland  of  the  United  States  is,  however,  far  from  barren  and 
worthless.  The  lands  behind  the  coast  are  rich  in  resources  of  all  kinds,  at 
present  producing  more  com,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  cotton,  coal,  oil,  iron, 
steel,  copper,  and  silver  than  any  other  state  in  the  world,  and  giving  to  the 
United  States  first  rank  as  an  exporting  country.  Before  the  war  in  1914, 
the  United  States  stood  third  among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  imports. 
The  City  of  New  York  had  become  the  first  seaport  in  the  world  in  the 
matter  of  exports,  and  second  in  imports,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  1914  less  than  10  per  cent  of  these  imports  and  exports  were  carried 
in  American  vessels.  In  1815  the  value  of  American  exports  was  about  fifty 
million  dollars;  in  1916,  about  four  and  a  third  billions.  If  figures  mean 
anything,  this  indicates  an  increase  of  American  trade  within  a  hundred 
years  by  about  eighty-six  times,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  plain  that  the 
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United  States  cannot  safely  allow  other  states  of  the  woiid  to  determine 
what  world  policy  shall  be.  What  might  formerly  be  a  matt^  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  United  States  in  the  management  of  world  affairs  may  now  be 
vital  to  the  continuance  of  sound  national  existence. 

Further,  the  United  States  now  has  a  population  of  about  110,000,000, 
which  is  about  one  quarter  that  of  the  whole  British  Empire  or  of  China, 
about  two  thirds  that  of  the  Russian  Empire,  about  twice  that  of  all  South 
America,  and  about  one  quarter  of  all  Europe,  about  the  same  as  that  of 
France  and  (jernuiny,  or  of  South  America  and  Japan  together.  There  are, 
then,  from  a  simple  numerical  view,  many  people  in  the  United  States 
whose  rights  and  interests  must  be  considered  and  guarded. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  also  accustomed  to  a  somewhat  high 
standard  of  living.  They  enjoy  a  variety  of  food,  clothing,  and  range  of 
experience  involving  large  economic  expenditure.  A  Japanese  estimate  of 
1915  states  that  under  the  American  standard  of  living,  the  earth  would 
accommodate  comfortably  about  2,300,000,000  people,  or  about  550,000,- 
000  more  than  at  present.  If  the  German  standard  is  adopted  for  life,  the 
earth  would  sustain  in  comfort  about  5,600,000,000  or  about  4,000,000,000 
more  than  at  present.  If,  however,  the  Japanese  standard  is  generally  foK 
lowed,  about  22,400,000,000  can  find  sustenance,  or  nearly  21,000,000,000 
more  than  the  present  population  of  the  world,  or  about  ten  times  as  many 
as  can  be  sustained  under  American  standards,  or  four  times  as  many  as 
under  German  standards.  Accordingly,  such  standards  of.  life  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  maintaining  involve  problems  which  will  have 
wide  economic  bearings. 

The  physical  conditions  embodied  in  the  area,  climate,  long  coast-line, 
products,  resources,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  United  States,  the 
large  population  accustomed  to  a  high  and  secure  standard  of  living,  give  to 
the  United  States  a  position  which  carries  world  responsibilities  and  in 
some  respects  gives  the  nation  an  envied  position. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  United  States  very  early  assumed  certain 
responsibilities  of  a  general  nature.  Even  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
maintained  that  man  had  certain  "'unalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men."  The  Constitution  of  1787  had  among 
its  objects  "to  promote  the  general  welfare.*'  The  words  of  Washington 
in  1790  show  that  mtemational  affairs  were  not  absent  from  his  considera- 
tion. He  said: 

The  disturbed  situation  of  Europe,  and  particularly  the  critical  posture  of  the 
great  maritime  powers,  whilst  it  ought  to  make  us  more  thankful  for  the  general 
peace  and  security  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  reminds  us  at  the  same  time  of  the 
circumspection  with  which  it  becomes  us  to  preserve  these  blessings. 
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In  1793  Washington  in  his  Fifth  Annual  Address  frankly  recognized  that 
the  United  States  must  take  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  say- 
ing: 

There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations  which  wiU  be  withhdd, 
if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult, 
we  must  be  able  to  repel  it;  if  wte  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  our  rbing  prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready 
for  war. 

These  may  be  hard  sayings,  but  no  one  would  claim  that  Washington 
lacked  experience  in  public  affairs,  or  had  failed  in  the  time  of  crisis.  In 
1823  President  Monroe  asserted 

as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved, 
that  the  American  Continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  fjo  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  powers. 

In  varying  forms  this  principle  has  been  repeated  by  his  successors.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  presidential  chair  in  1917  (January  22)  announced: 

that  the  nation  should  with  one  accord  adopt  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  world. 

Thus,  in  1823  responsibility  was  assumed,  not  merely  for  the  area  known 
as  the  United  States,  but  for  the  American  continents.  Such  are  examples 
of  deliberate  entrance  upon  international  responsibility  in  the  assertion  of 
general  policies. 

Special  statements  have  also  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  the 
United  States  desired.  In  1899,  as  the  European  powers  Were  leasing  por- 
tions of  the  Chinese  territory,  Mr.  Hay,  saying  that  he  was  ''earnestly 
desirous  to  remove  any  cause  of  irritation,"  called  upon  the  European 
powers  to  adopt  the  "open-door"  policy  in  the  Far  East.  These  powers 
generally  replied  that  they  would  maintain  "equality  of  treatment  of  all 
nations  with  regard  to  trade,  navigation,  and  commerce." 

In  recent  years  the  financial  conditions  of  neighboring  states  to  the  south 
of  the  United  States  have  been  a  matter  of  much  concern.  "Dollar  diplo- 
macy," defined  as  "the  substitution  of  dollars  for  bullets,"  has  at  times 
received  approval  from  the  Government.  "Financial  rehabilitation"  has 
been  a  ground  for  "strongly  advising"  neighboring  states  to  follow  certain 
lines  of  action.  The  economic  conditions  in  the  Dominican  Republic  led 
in  1907  to  an  agreement  by  which  the  United  States  was  to  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Receiver  for  San  Domingo.  By  a  treaty  with  Haiti,  ratified  May  8, 
1916,  the  United  States  goes  further  and  appoints  for  Haiti  not  merely  a 
General  Receiver,  but  also  a  Financial  Adviser,  as  well  as  officers  for  the 
Haitian  constabulary,  and  engineers  for  the  sanitation  and  public  improve- 
ments of  the  Republic.  The  United  States  also  agrees  to 
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lend  efficient  aid  for  the  preservation  of  Haitian  independence  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual 
liberty. 

The  United  States  Government  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Pan- 
ama in  1003,  and  has  assumed  various  degrees  of  supervision  over,  or  de- 
clared it  would  act  as  *'next  friend*'  to,  other  states,  even  though  these 
states  had  not  been  aware  that  they  were  not  sui  juris. 

From  physical  reasons  it  is  evident  that  the  United  States  has  a  large 
*' place  in  the  sun."  By  the  assertion  of  such  principles  of  action  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  ''open-door"  doctrine,  the  Government  has  de- 
clared its  intention  to  maintain  certain  policies  where  the  interests  of  the 
country  were  involved.  By  the  obligations  assumed  under  such  treaties  as 
those  with  Haiti,  the  United  States  has  become  legally  bound  to  participate 
in  affairs  necessarily  involving  foreign  complications.  The  United  States 
is  thus  physically,  politically,  and  legally  an  important  factor  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  To  withdraw  from  this  position  would  involve  the  sacrifice 
of  territory,  policy,  and  legal  obligation  at  a  time  when  the  highest  leader- 
ship in  international  affairs  is  to  be  desired  and  should  be  secured. 

To  maintain  even  the  position  already  attained  will  involve  a  higher  de- 
gree of  intelligent  direction  than  the  United  States  has  hitherto  displayed  in 
formulating  its  policies.  The  United  States  will  apparently  be  for  some  time 
the  great  creditor  nation.  Its  debtors  will  be  glad  to  pay  their  obligations 
under  the  most  advantageous  terms  possible.  The  United  States  will  have 
resources,  and  will  accordingly  feel  the  effect  of  the  general  tendency  to 
shift,  so  far  as  possible,  all  burdens,  whether  or  not  justly  belonging  to 
them,  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have  resources.  According  to  the 
report  of  their  Conference  of  June  17,  1916: 

The  Allies  decide  to  take  the  necessary  steps  without  delay  to  render  themselves 
independent  of  enemy  countries  in  so  far  as  regards  raw  material  and  manufactured 
artides  essential  to  the  normal  development  of  their  economic  activities.  These 
measures  will  be  directed  to  assuring  the  independence  of  the  Allies,  not  only  so  far 
as  concerns  sources  of  supplies,  but  also  as  regards  their  financial,  commercial,  and 
maritime  organizations.  The  Allies  will  adopt  such  measures  as  seem  to  them  most 
suitable  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  resolution  according  to  the  nature  of  commodities 
and  having  regard  to  the  principles  which  govern  their  economic  policy.  They  may, 
for  example,  have  recourse  to  either  enterprises  subsidized  and  directed  or  controlled 
by  the  Governments  themselves  or  to  the  grant  of  financial  assbtance  for  the  en- 
couragement of  scientific  and  technical  research  and  the  development  of  national 
industries  and  resources,  or  to  customs  duties  or  prohibitions  of  a  temporary  or 
permanent  character,  or  to  a  combination  of  these  different  methods. 

The  Central  Powers  have  made  plans  to  meet  those  of  the  Allies.  There 
is  also  an  agreement  between  Russia  and  Japan  of  July  8, 1916,  under  which, 
as  to  affairs  in  the  Far  East,  — 
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Japan  and  Russia  will  act  in  ooncert  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  view  of  the  sup- 
port or  oottperation  necessary  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  these  ri^ts  and  m- 
terests. 

A  Petrograd  dispatch  of  July  12  states  that  this  should  not  be  cause  for 
''uneasiness  in  the  United  States." 

Such  agreements  are  typical  of  the  foresight  exercised  by  foreign  powers. 
It  is  evident  that  important  nations,  even  Great  Britain,  can  no  longer 
pride  themselves  on  ''splendid  isolation." 

** Colonial  expansion,"  "spheres  of  interest,"  "freedom  of  the  seas," 
"the  open  door,"  "dollar  diplomacy,"  "financial  rehabilitation,"  "a  place 
in  the  sun,"  are  sonie  of  the  key-words  to  modem  international  relations, 
and  they  for  the  most  part  picture  economic  ideas  and  aspirations.  The 
United  States,  so  long  as  it  exists  as  a  strong  state,  cannot  avoid  partic^- 
tion  in  the  movements  for  which  such  words  stand.  The  United  States  had 
before  1914  played  some  part  in  the  world,  but  a  relatively  insignificant 
part.  This  was  largely  due  to  a  provincial  conception  of  the  nation's  place 
in  world  affairs.  At  present  every  indication  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  cannot  long  remain  merely  a  fat  and  prosperous  benevolent 
observer  of  world  movements.  A  far-sighted  policy,  based  on  intelligent 
understanding  of  world  conditions,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
to  these  conditions,  should  be  formulated.  Those  who  hark  back  to  early 
statesmen  of  the  Republic  should  not  stop  with  a  single  phrase  of  Jeffer- 
son, "peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling 
alliances  with  none,"  but  should  ponder  deeply  the  principles  underlying 
early  American  policy. 

In  his  farewell  to  his  countrymen  Washington  expressed  the  hope  that 
his  words  might  now  and  then  recur  to  those  who  bore  the  name  American. 
Considering  the  present  conditions  of  the  United  States,  the  wisdom  of  his 
parting  injunctions  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and  the  verity  of 
the  principles  relating  to  commerce,  and  other  international  relations,  has 
become  more  and  more  clearly  demonstrated  through  the  passing  years. 
More  than  120  years  ago  Washington  said: 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations  are  recommended  by  policy,  ho- 
manity,  and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  im- 
partial hand,  neither  asking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  preferences;  consulting 
the  natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams 
of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with  the  powers  so  disposed,  in  order 
to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the 
Government  to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  the 
present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary  and  liable  to 
be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  .as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another,  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for 
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whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance  it  may  pkce 
itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being 
reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

Difficult  indeed  would  it  be  to  formulate  wiser  counsel  than  these  words 
to  which  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers  wished  his  fellow-citizens  from  time 
to  time  to  recur,  and  this  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  a  period  when  these  words  should  be  given  profound  consideration. 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 
CHARLES  A.  COOLIDGE,  Jr.,  '17,  President  of  the  Student  Counea. 

To  explain  clearly  the  present  military  situation  at  the  University  to 
graduates  in  general,  and  especially  to  those  graduates  who  have  not 
been  closely  in  touch  with  the  University  in  the  past  two  years,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  recent  development  of  military 
training  here.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  training  camps  at  Platts- 
burg.  Harvard  men  have  attended  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  The  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  gained  at  these  camps  lasted  through  the  winter  and 
made  many  feel  that  there  was  no  reason  why  some  form  of  mihtary  train- 
ing should  not  be  established  at  College  to  keep  the  training  gained  in  the 
summer  months  fresh,  to  give  those  men  who  had  no  training  a  head  start 
for  the  camps  the  following  summer,  and  also  to  take  the  place  of  such 
camps  for  those  who  were  unable  to  give  up  their  summer.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  mind  the  Harvard  Regiment  was  formed  in  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, 1916.  Though  purely  a  voluntary  organization,  it  had  at  one  time 
as  many  as  1300  men  on  its  rolls.  As  an  advertisement  for  the  Collie  and 
for  preparedness  in  general,  it  was  eminently  successful,  and  from  a  mQi- 
tary  point  of  view,  considering  the  difficulty  involved  in  avoiding  conflict 
between  drill  hours  and  the  already  established  schedule  of  studies  and 
sports,  and  the  trouble  in  obtaining  officers  and  equipment,  the  result  was 
very  creditable  indeed  to  Captain  Cordier,  who  voluntarily  undertook 
the  task  of  organizing  and  commanding  the  regiment  in  addition  to  the 
regular  duties  of  his  recruiting  office  in  town.  The  training  was  in  infan- 
try solely  and  covered  close  and  open  order  drill,  including  a  few  simple 
manoeuvres  and  some  practice  in  the  actual  firing  of  the  rifle.  It  lasted  till 
the  30th  of  May,  when  an  impressive  parade  and  review  was  held  in  the 
Stadium  as  a  climax.  The  Regiment  was  then  disbanded  and  an  active 
campaign  undertaken  to  obtain  men  for  the  summer  training  camps. 

Simultaneously  with  the  r^ime^t,  but  having  no  connection  with  it. 
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the  Collie  authorities  offered  a  theoretical  course  in  minor  tactics  and 
military  history  and  organization,  known  as  Military  Science  1.  This 
counted  toward  the  d^^e  as  a  half-course  and  represents  the  first  time 
that  the  College,  recently  at  any  rate,  has  granted  academic  credit  for 
military  work. 

The  b^inning  of  this  academic  year  saw  the  Government  ready  to  sup- 
ply equipment  and  a  training  staff  oi  officers  to  colleges  which  were  will- 
ing to  adopt  and  give  academic  credit  for  a  military  course  which  the  War 
Department  was  to  outline  and  which  had  for  its  object  the  training  of 
college  men  for  commissions  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Corps.  One  of  these 
traming  units,  however,  was  not  established  at  Harvard,  because  one  of 
the  War  Department's  requirements  was  that  the  course  should  last  four 
years,  which  meant  that,  in  following  the  Government's  schedule,  it  would 
require  less  work  than  even  one  of  the  University's  own  ''snap  courses." 
It  looked,  however,  as  if  the  Government  and  President  Lowell  were 
finally  about  to  agree  on  a  compromise  when  the  crisis  with  Germany 
arose  and  diplomatic  relations  were  severed.  Some  action  was  imperative, 
as  the  undergraduates  as  well  as  the  Faculty  were  becoming  restless  as 
time  went  by  and  nothing  happened.  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  during 
the  first  half-year  a  military  course  with  drills  and  lectures,  but  it  was  not 
recognized  by  the  Government  and  had  but  a  little  over  200  men  on  its 
rolls.  In  view,  then,  of  the  national  crisis.  Captain  Cordier  drew  up  a 
schedule  of  training  involving  nine  hours  per  week  for  the  second  half  of 
the  College  year,  with  the  understanding  that  in  case  any  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  United  States  other  than  the  regular  army  were  mobilized 
or  mobilizing  at  the  end  c^  the  Collie  year,  the  training  should  continue 
in  a  more  intensive  form  during  the  summer  months  at  a  camp  to  be  held 
at  Cambridge;  and  that  in  this  event  the  War  Department  would  com- 
mission at  the  end  of  the  summer  those  men  who  creditably  completed 
the  course  as  officers  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  The  schedule  aimed 
to  be  as  nearly  on  a  war  footing  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
men  to  continue  their  regular  College  work.  Five  out  of  the  nine  hours 
per  week  were  to  be  devoted  to  drill,  two  to  section  meetings,  one  to  lec- 
tures, and  one  to  outside  reading.  Academic  credit  dt  one  half'-course 
was  to  be  given  whether  the  summer  camp  was  held  or  not,  the  idea  being 
that  the  hope  of  a  Reserve  commission  was  enough  to  induce  men  to 
attend  the  summer  camp.  This  schedule  of  training  was  accepted  by  both 
the  War  Department  and  the  College  authorities;  but  partially  due  to 
the  feeling  that  this  unit  might  be  like  last  year's  raiment  in  its  failure  to 
produce  concrete  results  and  its  inconvenient  and  elastic  drill  hours,  and 
partially  due  to  a  faOure  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Government  was 
backing  it,  and  to  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  Reserve  commissions. 
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recruitiiig  for  the  new  regiment  was  slow.  President  Lowell,  however,  was 
heart  and  soul  behind  the  plan,  and  due  largely  to  his  influence  approxi- 
mately 1100  men  enrolled.  The  training  started  almost  immediately: 
since  then  the  Government  has  assigned  to  the  unit  two  more  captains  in 
addition  to  Captain  Cordier  and  six  regular  army  sergeants  to  supervise  the 
instruction;  six  French  o£5cers  have  also  recently  been  sent  by  the  French 
Government  at  President  Lowell's  request. 

The  work  of  the  unit  was  not  allowed  to  continue  its  course  smoothly, 
however.  Shortly  after  this  Government's  declaration  ^  war,  the  War 
Department  decided  to  require  every  man  with  a  college  education  or  the 
equivalent  who  desired  a  conunission  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Corps  to 
attend  one  of  the  Government  camps  for  intensive  training  of  such  candi- 
dates which  were  to  be  established  in  the  various  military  departments 
throughout  the  country,  at  the  same  time  restricting  the  age-limit  of  those 
eligible  for  the  Reserve  commissions  to  men  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
over.  It  looked  for  some  time  as  if  one  of  these  Government  camps  might 
be  established  at  Cambridge;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  Harvard  training  unit  are  under  age,  and  probably,  too,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government  does  not  want  to  seem  to  favor  any  one  par- 
ticular collie,  and  further  wants  to  centralize  all  the  training  organization 
as  much  as  possible,  no  camp  is  to  be  established  at  Cambridge.  The 
Government  has  even  gone  one  step  farther,  and  not  only  refuses  to  bear 
any  of  the  expense  of  the  unit  at  Harvard  other  than  the  salary  of  the 
officers  on  duty  here,  but  requires  all  those  men  m  the  imit  who  desire  a 
commission  and  are  over  twenty-one  to  attend  one  of  the  departmental 
training  camps.  So  that  when  these  camps  open,  which  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  is  scheduled  for  May  14,  there  will  be  only  about  half  this 
year's  regiment  left,  made  up  almost  wholly  of  those  men  who  are  under 
twenty-one.  That  this  half  will  continue  its  course  of  training  seems 
almost  certain;  that  the  summer  camp  for  these  men  will  be  held  seems 
almost  as  certain.  But  no  one  can  predict  what  will  happen,  as  everything 
depends  on  the  War  Department's  attitude  in  the  future,  and  no  one* 
even  in  the  Department  itself,  seems  to  have  the  slightest  idea  what  that 
will  be. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  events  that  have  led  up  to  the  curious 
military  situation  at  the  University  now.  Alongside  of  the  1100  men  who 
up  to  the  present  moment  (May  1)  are  in  the  regiment,  should  be  men- 
tioned the  SOO  or  400  who  have  joined  the  Naval  Pa(rol  Boat  Service  and 
the  hundred  or  so  who  are  training  to  be  aviators,  and  in  addition  one 
might  mention  the  fifty-odd  men  driving  ambulances  in  France.  So  that 
if  any  graduate,  elderly  or  otherwise,  has  been  inveigled  by  the  shouting 
of  the  now  defunct  Harvard  Union  for  American  Neutrality,  or  any  other 
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pacifistic  organization,  into  believing  that  Harvard  is  not  doing  her  share 
toward  backing  up  our  uni^preciative  Government,  he  is  mistak^i. 

A  word  here  in  regard  to  the  Harvard  Union  for  American  Neutrality 
might  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Union  consisted  of  a  group  of  from  thirty 
to  sixty  men  imder  the  leadership  of  one  or  two  graduate  students  who 
gave  themselves  the  above  high-sounding  title  immediately  after  the  break 
with  Germany.  From  the  very  fact  that  they  were  so  few  in  number  they 
evoked  a  storm  of  protest  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  College  who  be- 
lieved differently,  when  perhaps  a  more  effective  way  would  have  been  to 
ignore  the  Union  altogether  in  spite  of  the  posters,  post>cards,  and  other 
means  by  which  it  sought  to  gain  the  publicity  that  it  was  clever  oiough  to 
realize  was  the  only  way  to  make  up  for  the  paucity  of  its  membership. 
When  one  realizes  that  the  number  of  men  digible  for  the  society,  not 
counting  the  Medical  School  in  town,  was  ov^  5000  and  that  its  mem- 
bership at  no  time  exceeded  70,  one  realizes  what  a  snudl  part  of  the 
University's  sentiment  it  represented.  On  the  othtf  hand,  the  ^ithets 
of  "cowardly  traitors"  and  other  equally  uncomplimentary  names  that 
found  their  way  into  the  communication  column  of  the  Crimson  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Neutrality  Union  were  in  no  way  deso^ed,  as  it  was  composed 
mostly  of  quiet,  studious  men  who  were  merely  trying  to  e9q>ress  their 
opinion  in  the  most  effective  way  they  knew,  and  that  it  was  an  effective 
expression  at  least  may  be  gathered  from  the  commotion  it  aroused  not 
only  in  Cambridge,  but  also  in  papers  throughout  the  country.  It  even 
went  so  far  as  to  communicate  with  several  Massachusetts  rq>resentatives 
at  Washington,  calling  forth  from  them  telegrams  asking  for  information 
as  to  what  and  whom  the  society  represented.  That  the  men  who  com- 
posed the  Union  were  earnest  and  loyal  citizens,  however,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  with  the  declaration  of  war  the  Union  automatically  ceased  to 
exist  and  is  now  but  a  memory.  But  even  when  it  was  in  the  height  of  its 
publicity,  no  graduate  had  a  right  to  feel  that  perhjq)s  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  peace,  when  other  nations  are  fighting  for  ideals  that  are  our 
own  as  much  as  theirs,  had  in  any  way  numbed  the  conscience  or  influ' 
enoed  the  judgment  of  the  University. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs  a  straw 
vote  was  held  a  short  time  before  the  break  with  Germany,  to  determine 
the  attitude  of  the  University  toward  universal  military  service.  The 
result  was  some  850  for  to  8S0  against.  The  spirit,  too,  of  the  present  train- 
ing corps  would  inspire  the  graduate  with  its  quiet  attitude  of  determina- 
tion and  would  leave  little  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  part  Harvard  men 
will  play  b  the  present  war.  It  should  inspire  him  further  in  a  personal 
way,  as  he  has  an  equal  share  of  it  with  us,  for  it  springs  from  a  source 
common  to  us  both,  the  country  and  the  University. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  HARVARD  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 

COMMISSION. 

Phofbsbor  ROBERT  W.  LOVETT,  M.D. 

The  Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University  in  September,  1916,  to  furnish  aid  to  the 
physicians  of  greater  Boston  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  the  affection  by 
laboratory  methods  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  those  physicians  who 
cared  to  have  it  used,  a  supply  of  immune  human  blood  serum,  which  in 
the  New  York  epidemic  of  the  early  summer  had  been  extensively  em- 
ployed and  had  been  favorably  reported  on. 

The  Commission  consisted  of  Dr.  Milton  J.  Rosenau,  Professor  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  and  Hygiene,  Dr.  Francis  W.  Peabody,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  and  the  writer,  with  Mr.  Roger  Pierce  as  secretary. 

Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Conmiission  there  began  a  de- 
mand for  its  services  in  diagnosis  and  early  treatment,  and  this  work  was 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Peabody.  In  October,  1916,  about 
a  month  after  the  formation  of  the  Conmiission,  it  was  requested  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Health,  Dr.  Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  to  act  as  the 
agent  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  in  supervismg  the  after-care 
of  the  children  paralyzed  in  the  summer,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
University  authorities  the  Commission  agreed  to  undertake  this  work.  The 
Infantile  Paralysis  Commission  was  afforded  every  facility  for  information 
ajs  to  the  location  of  affected  children  from  the  State  Department  and  re- 
ceived also  the  assistance  of  the  district  health  officers.  This  aspect  of  the 
work  is  still  being  actively  pursued.  At  the  same  time  it  became  evident 
that  another  and  most  important  aspect  of  the  situation  was  in  great  need 
of  study,  and  that  the  Commission  must  also  consider  and  investigate  the 
question  of  the  cause  and  prevention  of  the  disease,  which  was  undertaken 
in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Rosenau. 

These  three  aspects  of  the  question,  then,  have  constituted  the  activities 
of  the  Commission.  First,  diagnosis  and  early  treatment,  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  Dr.  Peabody;  second,  the  study  of  the  etiology  of 
the  disease  with  especial  regard  to  its  prevention,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Rosenau;  and  third,  the  after-treatment  of  paralyzed  children,  under  the 
direction  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Pierce  has  been  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
trative 9ide  of  the  various  problems,  and  the  Commission  has  met  fre- 
quently alone  and  with  Conmiissioner  McLaughlin  to  consider  the  various 
activities  belonging  to  it. 

In  November,  Dr.  William  H.  Coon  was  secured  as  the  administrative 
officer  of  the  Commission  to  correlate  its  activities,  to  supervise  the  many 
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details  arising  in  its  work»  and  to  meet  its  most  pressing  present  need  in 
arranging  for  the  after-care  of  patients. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  Conunission  have  been  so  far  very  slender 
and  wholly  inadequate  for  any  comprehensive  plan  of  work.  Thirty-five 
hundred  dolUrs  were  raised  by  private  subscription.  Six  thousand  dol- 
lars were  anonymously  contributed  to  maintain  an  adequate  special  clinic 
at  the  Children's  Hospital  for  one  year,  and  five  thousand  dollars  were  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  frcnn  the  Governor's 
contingent  fund.  On  this  meagre  support  work  was  carried  on  until  April, 
1917,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Grafton  Minot  was  good  enough  to  take  the  place 
of  chairman  of  a  committee  to  raise  money  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

Appeals  have  been  issued  by  this  committee  stating  what  the  objects 
of  the  Conunission  are  and  asking  the  conununity  if  they  care  to  have 
this  work  maintained,  because  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  work  is  to  be 
effectively  carried  on  it  must  receive  adequate  financial  support.  The  four 
members  of  the  Commission  give  their  time  and  services  to  the  work  with- 
out compensation,  and  for  its  various  activities  no  charge  is  made.  Over- 
head expenses  are  largely  eliminated  by  the  generosity  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  the  Children's  Hospital, 
and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

A  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  three  departments  of  the 
Conunission  from  the  time  of  its  formation  in  September  until  April  15, 
1917,  is  as  follows:  — 

The  first  division  of  the  Commission,  that  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Peabody,  was  concerned  wflh  the  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease  by  the 
examination  of  the  spinal  fluid,  and  the  preparation  and  administration 
of  blood  serum  from  persons  who  had  recovered  from  a  previous  attack. 
Flexner  and  Lewis  have  shown  that  the  injection  of  the  blood  serum  of 
monkeys  and  of  human  beings  who  have  passed  through  the  disease  into 
the  spinal  canal  of  monkeys  infected  with  poliomyelitis  may  prevent  or  de- 
lay the  onset  of  paralysis,  and  observations  made  in  New  York  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1916  indicate  that  similar  results  might  be  obtained  in  human  cases. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  of  importance  that  this  method  of  treatment 
should  be  available  for  the  patients  in  Massachusetts.  On  account  of  the 
limited  facilities  and  the  need  for  inmiediate  administration  of  the  senmi  if 
it  was  to  be  of  use,  the  work  was  restricted  to  the  districts  directly  in  and 
about  Boston.  The  active  work  of  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  was  car- 
ried on  by  Drs.  C.  B.  Spruit,  C.  S.  Curtis,  D.  M.  Hassman,  and  J.  A.  Went- 
worth  for  the  Commission.  Announcements  of  the  object  of  the  Com- 
mission were  made  in  a  number  of  daily  papers,  and  about  33  individuals 
volunteered  to  give  their  blood  for  the  preparation  of  the  serum. 
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The  diagnosticians  responded  to  the  call  of  physicians  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  and  went  as  quickly  as  possible  to  visit  the  patients.  In 
those  cases  in  which  there  was  any  suspicion  of  poliomyelitis  a  specimen 
of  the  spinal  fluid  was  withdrawn  and  exammed  microscopically.  In  order 
that  any  loss  of  precious  time  might  be  avoided,  a  microscope  was  carried 
directly  to  the  bedside.  If  the  case  tiimed  out  to  be  one  of  infantile  paralysis 
the  blood  serum  previously  obtained  from  a  recovered  patient  was  in- 
jected into  the  spinal  canal,  and  when  necessary,  subsequent  injections 
were  made  at  intervals  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  patients  were  visited  by  the  physicians  of 
the  Commission  and  the  diagnosb  of  infantile  paralysis  was  made  in  123 
cases.  The  remaining  64  were  instances  of  other  diseases.  Of  the  123  cases 
of  poliomyelitis  54  were  first  visited  in  the  earliest  stage,  before  the  onset 
of  paralysis,  and  51  of  these  were  treated  with  the  inmiune  blood  serum. 
Thirty-five,  or  69  per  cent,  of  those  treated  at  this  early  period  recovered 
without  the  development  of  paralysis;  11,  or  21  per  cent,  recovered  after 
having  developed  paralysis;  and  5  resulted  fatally.  Sixty  cases  in  which 
paralysis  had  already  set  in  were  treated  with  immune  serum,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  serum  in  these  cases,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  the  course  of  the  disease  might  have  been  had  no  treat- 
ment been  administered.  Similarly,  one  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  as  to 
how  much  the  treatment  has  accomplished  in  the  cases  treated  before  the 
paralysis  set  in.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  paralysis  was  an  essential 
feature  of  poliomyelitis  but  we  now  know  that  the  disease  is  widespread 
as  an  acute  infection  and  that  only  about  one  half  of  the  cases  ever  go  on 
to  the  development  of  paralysis.  It  is  thus  an  extremely  delicate  problem 
to  determine  just  what  is  due  to  treatment,  and  what  is  merely  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease.  However,  the  results  obtained  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere  during  last  summer  indicate  that  the  injection  of  blood  serum  is 
of  value  in  the  treatment  of  early  cases  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  thb  method  of  treatment  should  be  contmued  if  another  epidemic 
appears  during  the  coming  summer.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  serum 
will  be  used  in  much  larger  amounts  and  injected  into  the  veins  as  well  as 
into  the  spinal  canal.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  summer  of  1917  the  Com- 
mission may  have  at  its  dbposal  hospital  facilities  for  the  intensive  study 
and  treatment  of  acute  cases  in  Boston,  and  it  is  also  hoped  that  funds  will 
be  provided  to  enable  us  to  enlarge  considerably  the  scope  of  the  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  work  which  last  year  was  carried  out  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston. 

Laboratory  studies  upon  the  cause,  methods  of  spread,  and  prevention 
of  the  disease  have  from  the  beginning  occupied  the  attention  of  the  second 
division  of  the  Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis  Commission  under  Dr.  Rosenau. 
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The  control  of  outbreaks  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
the  infection  spreads  from  one  person  to  the  next,  and  it  is  easy  to  prevent 
a  disease  if  it  is  known  how  it  is  "caught." 

It  is  but  a  short  ten  years  since  we  have  learned  that  infantile  paralysis 
is  a  general  infectious  disease.  During  this  decade,  the  problem  has  been 
attacked  with  vigor  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  but  there  still 
remains  much  that  is  unsolved.  It  seems  fairly  probable  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  a  minute  parasite  which  may  be  seen  with  the  highest  pow- 
ers of  the  microscope.  Unusual  difficulties  have  presented  themselves  in 
isolating  and  recognizing  the  micro5rganism  which  causes  infantile  paraly- 
sis, and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  the  EUurvard  Infantile  Paralysis  Com- 
mission is  trying  to  solve  in  the  laboratory. 

The  epidemic  last  sunmier  in  New  York  was  the  most  fatal  and  most 
extensive  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  medical  history.  This  epidemic  was 
fought  along  the  lines  of  a  contact  infection.  In  other  words,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  infantile  paralysis  is  a  contagious  disease,  that  the  virus  is 
spread  rather  directly  from  sick  children  to  susceptible  children  by  means 
of  the  discharges  from  nose  and  throat.  It  has  been  shown,  in  fact,  that 
the  virus  of  infantile  paralysis  is  sometimes  contained  in  the  discharges 
from  the  mouth  and  nose.  Furthermore,  experimental  animals  may  be 
infected  by  placing  the  virus  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  this  is  the  natural  way 
in  which  the  disease  usually  spreads,  for  there  are  some  features  of  the 
disease  which  make  it  probable  that  there  are  other  channels  of  propaga- 
tion. Until  these  are  known  the  infection  cannot  be  controlled.  The  New 
York  epidemic  burnt  itself  out  despite  the  isolation,  disinfection,  and 
other  measures  taken  to  check  it.  ^ 

Experiments  have  been  nuide  by  the  Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis  Com- 
mission to  determine  whether  flies  or  other  biting  insects  may  play  a  r6le 
in  the  transfer  of  the  infection.  The  disease  was  transferred  from  monkey 
to  monkey  through  the  intervention  of  the  stable  fly.  These  experiments 
were  shortly  confirmed  by  an  independent  investigation  in  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  in  Washington,  but  since  then,  although  on  several  occasions 
similar  experiments  have  been  tried,  they  have  always  turned  out  nega- 
tively. 

There  is  also  a  suspicion  that  food  or  water  nuiy  carry  the  virus  which 

is  thus  introduced  into  the  system.  It  is  possible  to  infect  experimental 

animals  by  the  mouth.  The  possibility  presents  itself  that  we  may  be  deal- 

]  ing  with  a  disease  that  nuiy  be  spread  by  a  number  of  different  ways,  as 

is  the  case  with  typhoid  fever,  —  in  which  water,  milk,  food,  flies,  fingers, 
I  carriers,  and  contacts  all  play  a  rdle.  The  Commission  realizes  that  one  of 

the  most  important,  practical  and  scientific  problems  is  to  obtain  a  precise 
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knowledge  of  the  mode  of  spread  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  control  it,  and 
the  laboratory  work  of  the  Commission  has  chiefly  concerned  itself  with 
this  underlying  factor  necessary  for  prevention. 

During  the  process  of  these  investigations,  a  disease  has  been  produced 
in  rabbits  which  has  a  striking  likeness  to  infantile  paralysis.  It  has  long 
been  a  favorite  theory  of  many  students  of  the  disease,  that  infantile 
paralysis  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  lower  animals,  and  secondarily  a 
disease  of  man.  Many  animals  suffer  with  acute  paralytic  affections,  — 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  pigs,  chickens,  in  fact  almost  all  domestic  ani- 
mals. Frequently  these  paralytic  affections  of  domestic  animals  occur  at 
the  same  time  and  place  that  infantile  paralysis  breaks  out  in  children. 
A  relation  between  the  two  is  not  at  all  improbable. 

So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  one  attack  of  infantile  paralysis 
confers  protection  or  immunity  against  subsequent  attacks.  In  other 
words,  persons  practically  never  have  two  attacks  of  the  disease.  The 
same  high  degree  of  immunity  can  be  produced  experimentally  in  animals, 
but  only  by  giving  them  an  attack  of  the  infection  from  which  they  re- 
cover. The  Conmdssion  has  made  many  attempts  to  immimize  animals  by 
means  of  attenuated  virus  and  vaccines,  following  the  methods  that  have 
been  so  very  successful  in  other  diseases,  but  all  attempts  to  obtain  a  use- 
ful substitute  in  poliomyelitb  that  would  at  the  same  time  be  harmless 
have  been  without  avail.  This  phase  of  the  investigation  is  alluring  and 
promises  results  of  great  practical  value. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  point  out  that  there  has  been  more  of  the  winter 
disease  this  year  than  last,  and  that  the  increased  number  of  cases  this 
spring  bodes  darkly  for  the  coming  summer. 

The  third  division  of  the  Commission's  activities,  that  dealing  with 
after-treatment,  has  been  the  special  interest  of  the  writer.  It  was  per- 
fectly obvious  that  if  the  cases  that  occurred  in  Massachusetts  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1916  were  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves,  many  of  them  would 
become  cripples  and  many  more  would  acquire  serious  and  permanent 
deformities,  whereas  if  these  cases  were  provided  with  modem  surgical 
advice  and  treatment,  the  majority  of  them  would  not  acquire  deformities, 
many  would  be  cured,  and  the  number  of  cripples  would  be  small.  The 
Commission  therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department  of  Health, 
undertook  to  establish  free  clinics  for  these  cases,  but  the  clinics  differed 
somewhat  from  the  usual  out-patient  clinics.  In  the  first  place  it  was  de- 
sired to  see  cases  only  with  or  through  the  family  physician,  to  work  with 
him  and  not  to  supersede  him,  and  secondly,  it  was  attempted  to  establish 
clmics  in  such  a  way  that  every  patient  coming  would  receive  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  attention.  The  correct  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  is 
a  serious  business  and  demands  time  and  care.   For  any  adequate  treat- 
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ment  of  the  affection  an  accurate  determination  is  necessary  as  to  which 
muscles  are  affected  and  this  means  an  examination  in  all  cases  of  all  mus- 
cles in  both  arms,  both  legs,  back,  neck  and  abdomen.  This  takes  time  and 
each  case  requires  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour's  study,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ordinary  out-patient  clinic  is  not  equipped  to  give  this  to  a  large 
number  of  patients.  A  special  clinic  was  therefore  established  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Boston  on  three  mornings  a  week,  with  a  large  staff  of 
assistants,  in  order  that  the  patients  might  receive  the  careful  individual 
attention  so  necessary  to  the  proper  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis.  This 
clinic,  under  the  supervision  of  the  writer  as  to  matters  of  policy  and  gen- 
eral lines  c^  treatment,  was  directed  by  Drs.  Arthur  T.  Legg  and  Frank  R. 
Ober.  In  the  after-care  clinics  the  cooperation  of  the  Physiolc^cal  De- 
partment of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  has  been  secured,  and  a  series 
of  delicate  tests  on  disturbances  in  the  sensation  of  paralyzed  regions  is 
being  conducted  by  Assistant  Professor  Percy  G.  Stiles.  Already  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  there  have  been  held  55  clinics,  at  which  8^  patients 
have  been  seen.  With  this  clinic  coSperates  the  Orthopedic  Clinic  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  which  offers  treatment  to  adult  cases 
and  patients  from  the  north  and  west  ends.  East  Boston,  and  Charlestown, 
at  which  142  patients  have  been  under  treatment. 

Once  a  week  the  personnel  of  the  Children's  Hospital  clinic  has  been 
transported  to  different  parts  of  the  state,  where  clinics  were^ield  and  the 
local  physicians  invited  to  bring  or  send  their  cases.  Demonstrations  were 
'  given  at  these  clinics  and  the  doctors  advised  as  to  the  best  treatment  to 
be  pursued.  Following  the  clinic,  a  nurse  was  left  in  the  district  who  was 
skilled  in  the  after-care  of  infantile  paralysis,  to  report  to  the  doctors  who 
had  patients  at  the  clinic,  to  offer  her  assistance  in  aiding  the  parents  in 
the  after-care  under  the  direction  of  the  family  physician,  to  carry  out 
muscle  training  at  home,  to  see  that  apparatus  was  worn  if  ordered, 
that  fatigue  was  avoided,  that  the  physician's  directions  were  followed, 
and  that  the  patients  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  fakirs. 

So  far  as  possible  each  family  is  enlisted  in  the  responsibility  of  the  case. 
When  she  is  intelligent,  the  muscle  training  is  taught  to  the  mother  and 
supervised  by  the  nurse.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  home  care  the  main 
feature  of  the  scheme,  and  this  plan  is  intended  to  cover  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  years  to  obtain  final  results.  The  family  physician  is  furnished  with 
a  record  of  the  case  in  all  instances,  and  a  copy  of  the  record  is  deposited 
also  with  the  Commission. 

The  first  round  of  out-of-town  clinics  was  finished  at  Lowell  on  March 
28th,  and  the  second  round  was  begun  in  Newburyport  on  April  11th,  in 
order  that  the  patients  might  feel  they  were  being  taken  care  of,  and 
subsequent  clinics  will  continue  as  long  as  they  require  care.   Cliaics  have 
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been  held  at  Newburyport,  Springfield,  Quincy,  Lynn,  Beverly,  Green- 
field, Worcester,  Maiden,  Melrose,  Lawrence,  North  Adams,  and  Lowell. 
There  has  been  a  total  attendance  of  491  patients  at  the  first  round  of 
clinics,  and  of  217  physicians.  The  attendance  of  a  large  number  of 
physicians  at  the  clinics  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  educational 
side  of  the  work  which  the  Commission  is  attempting  to  do. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  report  that  in  the  department  of  after-care 
the  cases  have  almost  uniformly  improved  when  they  have  followed  treat- 
ment. The  reception  by  the  medical  profession  has  been  cordial  and  the 
Commission  has  had  everywhere  the  coi5peration  of  hospitals,  municipal 
authorities,  health  officials  and  charitable  organizations. 

This  aspect  of  the  enterprise  is  interesting  as  it  is  new  evidence  of  the 
desire  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  in  furnishing  free  medical  assistance  through  physicians  to 
the  public.  Its  usefulness  is  undoubted.  It  is  an  attempt  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  an  endowed  medical  school  in  the  solution  of  public  health 
problems.  The  work  undertaken  by  the  Conunission  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  assumed  by  the  state  departments  of  health  in  regard  to  this 
disease  in  Vermont  in  1915  and  in  New  York  in  1916.  The  novelty  of  the 
position  of  the  Commission,  therefore,  makes  its  success  or  failure  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest  and  importance. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  activities  and  aims  of  the  Harvard  In- 
fantile Paralysis  Conunission.  It  receives  no  financial  support  from  the 
University.  It  is  doing  a  public  work  which  should  be  supported  by  the 
public.  If  it  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  public  to  be  maintained 
by  the  community  the  work  wUl  have  to  be  discontinued.  The  services 
which  it  offers  to  persons  whose  children  are  acutely  sick  cannot  be  easily 
duplicated  because  the  diagnosis  rclb[uires  accurate  laboratory  knowledge, 
and  if  the  use  of  the  blood  serum  of  recovered  cases  is  of  value,  as  it  promises 
to  be,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  serum  is  not  commercial  and  cannot 
be  bought,  but  must  be  collected  from  the  patients  of  hospitals  and  indi- 
viduals, that  it  must  be  collected  with  proper  precautions,  and  must  be 
carefully  preserved  and  tested.  These  obligations  the  Conunission  is  will- 
ing to  assume  provided  it  is  desired  by  the  public  and  sufficient  financial 
support  provided  thereby.  The  after-treatment  is  an  economic  measure  of 
no  small  value,  and  special  clinics  for  these  children  are  a  necessity,  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  In  the  matter  of  prevention  and  study  it 
is  obvious  that  information  with  regard  to  the  transmission  and  cause  of 
the  disease  is  a  matter  of  great  public  interest  and  value,  and  that  the 
obtaining  of  such  information  would  mean  the  saving  of  life  and  much 
suffering. 
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GOVERNOR  LONG  AS  A  HARVARD  STUDENT. 
W.  R.  CASTLE,  Jr.,  '00. 

The  following  account  of  John  D.  Long's  College  career  is  based  on  the 
diary  which  he  kept  from  early  boyhood  until  his  death.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  College  historian  the  diary  is  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause the  writer  took  little  part  in  College  life.  It  is,  however,  one  chapter 
.in  the  life  of  an  eminent  man,  and  gives  occasional  vivid  glimpses  of  the 
Harvard  of  the  mid-century. 

John  D.  Long  lived  in  the  little  town  of  .Buckfield,  Maine.  He  was  of  a 
studious  disposition,  excellent  at  his  lessons.  His  father  was  determined 
that  he  should  have  a  college  education,  and  hoped  that  this  might  be  at 
Harvard. 

The  matter  was  decided  quite  suddenly.  "Last  Saturday  a  great  change 
took  place  in  my  prospects  of  the  future,"  John  wrote  on  June  i7,  1853. 
"There  is  a  man  who  has  lived  here  some  time  and  is  now  in  Boston,  whose 
son  is  fitting  for  and  will  enter  college  this  Fall,  at  Harvard.  When  Father 
came  over  here  [Hebron  Academy]  Saturday,  this  man,  whose  name  is 
Donham,  happened  being  at  home,  and  coming  to  Father  he  told  him, 
since  he  wanted  a  companion  for  his  own  son,  how  he  wished  him  to  send 
me  with  them  to  Harvard  this  Fall,  that  I  might  board  in  his  own  family 
and  be  treated  as  a  son,  as  cheap  as  he  could,  asking  nothing  more  than  the 
original  cost;  that  the  house  wa$  situated  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  institution,  thus  giving  us  exercise  in  walking  to  and  from  the 
College  buildings.  This  occurrence  struck  Father  very  favorably,  and  now 
I  am  advised  to  enter  Harvard  this  Fall,  and  since  such  a  fortunate  oppor- 
tunity is  offered,  and  I  have  Father  and  many  others  advising  me  to  such 
a  course,  I  have  nearly  determined  to  do  so."  And  yet  he  was  not  yet 
fifteen  years  old,  hardly  more  than  a  little  boy.  "I  dread  the  time  when  I 
shall  go,  for  it  seems  as  if  I  were  to  be  at  home  no  more,  that  this  summer 
would  be  the  last  that  I  should  spend." 

He  studied  hard  for  the  entrance  ^aminations  and  went  to  Boston  to 
take  them  on  July  18.  "  With  John  and  Nelson,  at  5  o'clock  this  morning 
I  went  to  Cambridge.  We  were  all  ushered  into  University  Hall,  then 
each  was  required  to  write  down  his  own  name  and  to  give  his  letters  of 
recommendation,  after  which  we  adjourned  until  ten  minutes  of  eight 
When  I  went  out  I  found  that  John  had  gone  back  but  Nelson  was  waiting 
for  me.  After  he  had  found  me  some  breakfast  he  went  back  to  the  city, 
leaving  me  alone,  lonesome  enough  without  any  of  my  class-mates  and  no 
one  with  whom  I  could  converse.  So  I  wandered  about  until  the  bell  rang, 
then  all  being  divided  into  three  divisions  we  were  separated.  I,  with  the 
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divbion  with  which  I  was,  remained  with  one  professor  the  first  day.  First 
came  the  translations  of  English  sentences  intb  Latin,  which  were  upon 
the  printed  paper  for  us  to  write  out  in  Latin  upon  the  blank,  then  Greek 
sentences  in  the  same  manner,  after  which  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Greom- 
etiy.  History,  Geography,  Greek  Grammar,  Latm  Grammar,  all  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  same  manner.  Having  finished  the  last  exercise  I 
shouldered  my  carpet-bag  for  Boston."  "  The  next  day  we  were  all  brought 
together  again  and  divided  into  sections,  being  told  that  the  examination 
would  finish  at  half  past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  then  to  assemble 
again  and  the  result  of  each  one's  examinations  should  be  known.  So  I 
finished  my  examinations  for  Harvard  College.  As  soon  as  I  was  out  I, 
with  my  carpet-bag,  started  for  Boston  on  foot  (as  I  had  done  before  in  the 
mornings  because  no  omnibus  went  so  early  and  none  overtook  me  in  my 
other  journeys  till  I  was  most  into  Boston).  Having  wandered  about  the 
city  till  four  I  took  the  onmibus  and  returned  to  Harvard.  At  this  time 
we  were  all  collected  in  one  room,  in  an  adjoining  which  were  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard.  One  by  one  we  were  called  out  till  my  name  was 
asked,  then  the  President  gave  me  a  certificate  of  admittance  with  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  Gr.  Poetry,  Lat.  Comp.,  Gr.  Comp.,  Hist.,  £qua.  in 
Alg.,  Geography  and  Latin  prosody.  I  stepped  with  a  lighter  step  when  I 
had  the  certificate  in  my  pocket  and  ran  to  Boston.  Some  of  the  older 
scholars  said  it  was  the  most  severe  examination  they  had  known.  This  was 
because  they  got  so  poor  a  class  last  year  and  wish  this  to  be  more  able  to 
pursue  their  studies.  There  were  about  90  candidates,  how  many  entered 
I  did  not  stop  to  know."  A  year  later  he  wrote  home,  looking  back  at  this 
examination  time:  '*!  look  back  upon  my  admission  as  almost  a  miracle. 
I  was,  I  believe,  the  youngest  and  I  guess  my  examination  was  as  bad  as  or 
worse  than  any  other  person's.  You  know  I  had  but  short  two  weeks' 
warning  of  coming  here  that  year.  I  was  alone  with  no  one  in  all  the  crowd 
to  speak  to.  Old  Sophocles  frightened  me  so  that  in  my  first  branch  I  made 
an  utter  failure.  I  trembled.  But,  however  near  I  came,  I  did  n't  run  upon 
the  breakers." 

Long  studied  during  the  summer  and  made  up  all  of  his  conditions, 
going  to  Cambridge  on  August  29  to  begin  his  College  work.  "With 
father  I  came  here  today  and  left  my  home  and  friends  for  a  collie  life. 
I  had  [borne]  the  thought  of  my  departure  very  well,  till  my  mother  last 
night  kissed  me  at  my  bed  as  she  used  to  do." 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the  boy's  College  career  should  not  be  a 
happy  one.  He  boarded,  as  had  been  arranged,  with  the  Donhams,  but  the 
house  proved  to  be  in  an  unattractive  situation  in  Cambridgeport,  a  full 
mile  from  the  College.  ''I  don't  like  this  place,"  he  wrote,  after  only  a  few 
weeks,  '*and  I  shall  change  the  first  opportunity.  I  want  to  be  where  I 
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shall  not  be  ashamed  to  have  persons  call  upon  me.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  are 
both  kind  to  me  and  take  as  good  care  of  me  too  as  I  could  desire,  but  I 
wish  I  had  some  other  boarding-place,  some  more  similar  to  my  own  un- 
equaled  home.  One  as  good  I  never  expect  to  have  again."  He  urged  his 
father  to  let  him  move  into  one  of  the  College  buildings  for  his  S<^homore 
year,  but,  after  gaining  a  somewhat  grudging  parental  consent,  arrange- 
ments went  wrong  and  he  continued  to  live  with  the  Donhams  fcM*  three 
dreary  years.  Mr.  Zadoc  Long  probably  preferred  to  have  his  somewhat 
immature  son  living  with  people  of  whom  he  knew;  he  believed  that  the 
daily  exercise,  made  imperative  by  walks  to  and  from  recitations,  was  im- 
portant for  the  boy's  health;  he  knew  that  a  healthy  appetite  would  make 
the  best  of  unsavory  food.  In  this  last  he  was  certainly  right.  John's  appe^ 
tite  was  too  norm&l  to  rebel.  "My  belly  has  just  been  filled  with  dinner 
from  Mrs.  Donham's  table,"  he  wrote.  "She  placed  before  my  maws  a 
boiled  dbh  —  corned  beef,  beet,  carrot,  potato,  squash  —  with  the  appur- 
tenances, mustard,  pepper,  and  vinegar.  All  this  mixture  I  assailed  and  my 
way  through  it  I  made  good.  The  flank,  front,  and  rear  of  the  enemy  were 
assailed  at  the  same  time  and  all  yielded,  and  though  the  light  troops, 
poor  bread  and  rancid  butter  and  apple  sauce,  were  for  some  time  secure, 
trusting  in  their  fleetness,  when  once  in  my  power  were  all  the  more 
quickly  overcome  for  their  levity."  But  in  his  other  fears  Mr.  Long  was 
wrong.  John's  boarding-place  was  too  far  away  to  allow  him  to  mingle 
freely  with  the  students,  and  in  any  case  his  youth  made  him  shy.  The 
result  was  terrible  homesickness.  No  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  should  be 
allowed  to  be  as  lonely  as  was  John  Long. 

Much  of  his  College  diary  b  filled  with  expressions  of  this  longing  for 
companionship.  "I  am  yet  too  young  to  leave  the  scene  of  my  childhood 
while  yet  a  child;  the  students  are  older  than  I;  they  have  no  interest  in 
me;  I  have  no  intimate  acquaintances,  no  not  a  friend,  not  one  trust- 
worthy friend  in  Cambridge;  my  boarding-place  is  unpleasant  and  dis- 
agreeable; and  all  these  things  make  me  unhappy  in  my  youth.  Here  my 
physical  energy  is  all  gone.  My  desire  for  physical  exercise  is  gone.  Noth- 
ing but  my  mind  is  active  and  vigorous.  I  rise  in  the  morning  and  sit  down. 
I  sit  all  day  and  bend  over  the  table  all  day  and  wish  no  change.  I  study, 
study,  study.  I  go  nowhere,  to  no  place  of  amusement  nor  to  walk 
through  the  beautiful  portions  of  the  city.  I  am  not  familiar  with  any 
but  myself.  I  commune  with  none  but  my  own  spirit.  I  love  no  one,  no 
one  loves  me.  I  am  a  complete  misanthrope  in  a  small  way.*'  Or  again:  "I 
have  done  scarcely  anything.  I  am  so  fearful  of  my  eyes,  which  I  wish  to 
preserve  at  every  hazard  and  deprivation  of  other  enjoyments,  that  I  do 
not  read  much.  And  I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  sit  alone  and  do  nothing 
but  muse  and  meditate  and  think.  Through  which  musings  and  medita- 
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lions  and  thoughts  I  begin  to  feel  homesick,  not  that  I  would  wish  to 
lounge  around  our  village  idling  away  my  time  for  no  good,  but  things  do 
not  look  bright  ahead.  Lately  the  moon  has  been  up  early  to  bid  me  good- 
night before  I  go  to  bed.  It  is  sluggish  this  time.  I  do  not  see  it,  but  I 
hear  the  sweet  music  of  the  frogs.  I  hear  the  boys  playing  chase.  How  have 
I  run  and  sweat  in  the  same  sport:  I  wish  I  could  do  it  now.  Why  am  I  so 
young  not  engaged  in  the  engagements  of  those  of  my  age?  The  moon  has 
not  come  up  but  it  will  be  up  soon  probably."  Occasionally  he  tried  to 
explain  his  loneliness  to  himself.  "When  I  am  old  I  shall  not  like  most 
people  look  back  upon  my  College  with  feelings  of  great  joy.  My  College 
life,  unlike  the  generality,  is  not  very  pleasant.  One  reason  is  that  my  dis- 
position being  some  like  my  Father's  I  cannot  be  very  happy  in  any  foreign 
situation.  I  look  continually  at  the  dark  and  not  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture.  And  again  I  am  differently  placed  heVe  than  if  I  had  entered  a 
college  in  Maine.  I  do  not  go  in  such  rich  style  as  some,  (nor  yet  by  all 
that's  great  and  good  do  I  wish  to)  and  I  came  here  alone,  acquainted  with 
no  one,  and,  since  here,  have  formed  acquaintances,  no  intimate  compan- 
ionships, which  reflect  so  much  happiness  on  the  course  of  so  numy  others. 
So  not  associating  with  my  class,  leading  a  lone,  unhappy  life,  I  live."  This 
sense  of  loneliness  continued  to  the  end.  On  the  Class  Day  of  his  Junior 
year  he  wrote:  "The  streets  of  Cambridge,  the  College  Halls  and  green 
have  been  crowded  today  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  women.  As  I 
saw  others  surrounded  by  their  friends,  walking  and  talking  gaily,  I  re- 
membered that  I  too  was  a  social  being  and  felt  some  sorrow  that  I  was 
alone."  The  mood  of  sadness  had  become  ingrained  by  the  last  year  of 
College,  but  then,  living  in  a  College  room,  feeling,  in  spite  of  himself,  that 
he  was  really  a  part  of  the  College  life,  he  seldom  let  it  get  the  better  of 
him.  "My  fire  is  burning  low,"  he  wrote  in  his  room  in  Massachusetts 
Hall.  "I  have  drawn  my  curtains  and  retired  within  the  solitude  of  my 
chamber.  It  is  dear  to  me  now.  I  would  not  have  it  disturbed.  How  sen- 
sitive I  am.  How  much  more  so  than  my  friends  suspect.  How  my  poor 
imagination  strains  its  gaze  beyond  the  real  and  the  present  and  sports 
with  the  ideal  and  the  future.  Shall  I  ever  be  contented  and  satisfied  with 
my  lot?  O  give  me  excitement.  Would  I  were  a  poet,  a  mad  politician,  or 
a  pirate!"  He  led,  in  truth,  a  lonely  life  in  College,  but  it  was  not  as  black 
as  he  painted  it  from  day  to  day  in  his  journal. 

So  far  as  studies  were  concerned  everything  went  very  well.  He  worked 
faithfully  and  the  results  were  excellent.  After  a  half-year  he  was  able  to 
write:  "Father  had  a  letter  from  Pres.  Walker  with  reference  to  myself. 
My  conduct  and  general  bearing  in  my  studies  and  otherwise  b  entirely 
satisfactory.  I  hold  in  the  rank  of  merit  the  18th  place."  His  examina- 
tions and  recitations  were  almost  always  satisfactory  and  he  was  always 
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pleased  with  success.  **  Today  I  was  examined  in  Angio-Saxcm  and  passed 
a  very  good  examination  before  'Gimlet,'  as  Lowell  [one  of  his  classmates] 
styles  our  Professor  Child."  He  was  delighted,  on  one  occasion,  over  the 
fact  that  in  mathematics,  always  one  of  his  favorite  studies,  he  was  able 
to  prove  that  the  professor's  soluticm  of  the  problem  was  wrong,  and  his 
own  correct.  In  general  standing  he  improved  all  through  his  four  years 
so  that  toward  the  end  of  his  Senior  year  he  recorded  the  fact  that, 
"  Father  called  on  the  President  today  who  gave  him  a  good  account  of  me, 
said  Professor  Bowen  considered  me  the  best  meti^hysician  in  his  depart- 
ment and  that  last  term  I  had  1  more  mark  than  the  first  scholar  in  the 
class,  or  indeed  ttxu  the  first  scholar  for  that  term."  He  graduated  fourth  in 
the  Class  of  1857,  being  excelled  only  by  Solomon  Lincoln,  G.  H.  Forster, 
and  J.  H.  Converse. 

The  work  in  which  he 'took  perhaps  the  greatest  interest  was  public 
speaking.  AU  the  students  in  those  days  had  to  speak  in  public  and  the 
exhibitions,  when  parents  and  friends  assembled  to  hear  the  youthful 
orators,  were  festive  occasions.  He  wrote  in  March,  1855:  *' We  shall  de- 
claim hereafter.  I  never  declaimed  much,  and  much  as  I  did,  did  poorly. 
But  now  I  will  conmience.  I  have  as  good  voice  as  any  one  and  will  make  ci 
myself  an  orator."  On  April  20  he  wrote:  "This  day,  let  it  be  memcmble 
among  all  other  College  days,  for  it  has  witnessed  my  debut  as  an  elocu- 
tionist. Before  the  Instructor  in  Declamation  I  roared  forth  the  devil's 
address  to  the  Sun,  making  the  very  walls  ring  with  the  echo  of  my  voice. 
Yes,  I  niade  a  beginning  in  this  important  pursuit,  a  respectable  b^inning 
too.  But  few  excelled  me.  As  for  fear  or  want  of  confidence,  why,  I  find 
that,  since  leaving  Hebron  Academy,  I  have  grown  to  be  too  much  of  a 
man  to  fear  aught  that  a  room  filled  with  green,  gawking  Sophomores,  as 
ridiculous  as  myself,  could  contain.  I  fdt  no  fear.  My  only  fault  was  the 
too  great  rapidity  with  which  I  spc^e  and  which  spoiled  the  whole,  a  fault 
owing  to  want  of  training  and  practice,  things  which  I  have  been  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  never  to  receive.  Next  time,  with  the  experience  of  to- 
day and  they  shall  find  in  the  Maine  boy;  aye,  in  the  wild-Oxford-County 
boy,  no  contemptible  elocutionist!  I  will  learn  to  declaim,  and  not  only  that, 
but  shall  have  compositions  of  my  own  that  shall  be  worthy  of  declama- 
tion. This  course  I  think  the  most  beneficial  expecially  if  I  choose  to  be  a 
man  of  any  of  the  learned  professions  or  an  orator  or  a  l^islator  or  a 
farmer,  for  then  in  the  latter  case  from  my  mountain  home  I  wiU  issue 
forth  ideas  and  views  that  shall  work  mighty  changes,  and  changes  too 
that  shall  reform."  This  was  not  conceit.  The  boy  knew  that  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  this  or  any  other  line  only  by  hard  work,  and  he  was  no  shirks. 
Six  months  later  he  could  write,  more  modestly:  "I  declaimed  today.  My 
piece  was  worthy  of  a  better  orator,  but  as  it  was  I  drove  it  along  and 
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made  out  very  well.  I  opened  my  mouth  and  spread  my  lungs  and  made 
myself  heard  and  distinctly  if  nothing  more."  By  the  time  he  graduated 
he  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  College,  and  was  able  to  write,  on 
May  5,  1857:  ''Spoke  today  at  exhibition.  I  judge  from  the  tone  that  the 
students  assume  that  my  performance  was  the  best  of  the  day.  Find  it 
complimented  as  such  in  this  evening's  Jowmalj  which  is  all  very  pleas- 
ant and  fine."  His  rank  in  the  class  made  him  one  of  the  Commencement 
speakers,  and  here  again  his  oration  and  manner  of  delivery  was  praised 
by  the  Boston  papers. 

Long  was  not  neglectful  of  t&e  various  opportunities  afforded  by  resi- 
dence in  Cambridge.  "I  find  much  time  to  read  and  write,"  he  said,  "and 
since  I  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of  getting  good  and  useful  books 
from  the  College  Library  I  improve  my  time.  I  am  now  reading  Cooper's 
naval  history."  He  went  to  lectures,  heard  Emerson  deliver  his  talk  on  The 
Condtui  qf  Life;  heard  Theodore  Parker  and  all  the  well-known  orators  of 
the  day;  went  regularly  to  Chapel,  —  it  was  compulsory  in  his  time,  —  but 
unlike  most  of  the  students  paid  attention  to  what  was  said,  and  formed 
his  opinion  of  the  different  speakers.  He  had  reached  the  age  where  he 
was  impatient  of  long,  conventional  sermons,  and  found  that  in  the  College 
Chapel  the  brief  sermons  were  most  acceptable.  Once  he  was  "sunmioned 
into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Choate.  He  told  me  that  some  of  the  officers  had 
complained  about  my  lounging  and  leaning  in  the  chapel,  during  the  exer- 
cises on  the  Sabbath,  but  I  think  he  must  be  mistaken,  for  a  fellow  who 
sits  beside  me  often  goes  to  sleep  and  it  may  be  that  my  name  has  been 
confounded  with  his."  Sleeping  must  have  been  conmion,  as  Long  re- 
marked, "It  must  be  an  encouraging  sight  to  the  preacher  to  see  the  most 
of  the  students  nodding  and  sleeping  around  the  room." 

He  went  as  often  as  he  could  to  the  theatre,  although  that  institution 
was  none  too  popular  in  Buckfield  where,  when  a  theatre  was  opened, 
"they  called  it  an  Exhibition,  so  that  the  name  might  not  seem  harsh  to 
those  of  delicate  feelings."  He  saw,  and  was  much  impressed  with  Forrest; 
"heard  Macbeth  read  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble.  Can't  describe  the  power 
and  strength  and  beauty  and  faithfulness  of  her  intonation."  Toward  the 
end  of  his  course  he  heard  the  opera  and  the  music  stirred  him  to  the  depths. 
Music,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  joys  of  his  life.  He  had  a  resp>ectable  bass 
voice  and  loved  to  sing.  He  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  really  to 
study  music  in  College,  and  thus  recorded,  in  1855,  the  inauguration  of 
lessons  in  singing:  "A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  into  our  instruc- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  wish  are  enabled  to  receive  instruction  in  Vocal  Music 
at  the  expense  of  the  College.  We  have  a  good  teacher  and  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and  our  class  received  its  first 
lesson  yesterday  afternoon.   One  thing  only  amazes  me.    It  is  that  i>ur 
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College  could  have  opened  its  heart  and  purse  so  much  as  to  display  such 
liberality.  I  can  sing  bass  now  very  well  but  I  have  only  a  superficial, 
picked-up  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  science." 

After  his  first  year  his  sister  Persis  married  and  moved  to  East  Boston 
to  live,  and  John,  who  went  there  to  spend  every  week-end  with  her,  sang 
for  the  better  part  of  three  years  in  the  choir.  His  singing  also  brought  him 
into  some  contact  with  other  students  in  what  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
modern  College  Glee  Club.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  some  of  them  considered 
themselves  good  enough  to  give  outside  concerts  and  Long  wrote  of  one  as 
follows:  "Tuesday  the  Young  American  Troupe,  consisting  of  Miles  from 
Boston  as  pianist  and  8  students  of  whom  I  was  one,  set  out  for  Lexington 
to  give  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  and  vicinity  a  grand  concert.  We  had 
posted  our  bills  some  days  since  and  were  in  high  hopes  of  a  full  house,  a 
good  time  and  a  fine  supper  from  the  proceeds.  But  alack-a-day.  Before 
night  the  clouds  had  gathered  in  the  sky  and  even  the  starlight  was  put 
out.  The  hour  arrived,  not  more  than  50  had  entered  the  hall  and  our 
ardor  was  somewhat  dampened.  Still  the  excitement  of  our  novel  position 
made  our  performance  pass  off  very  well.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  our 
proceeds  were  only  sufficient  to  pay  the  printer  and  the  owner  of  the  hall. 
The  lodging  and  meals  were  so  much  loss." 

The  longed-for  association  with  his  classmates  came  late,  in  so  far  as  it 
came  at  all.  Long  belonged  to  one  or  two  literary  societies,  including  the 
D.K.E.,  of  which  he  was  first  corresponding  secretary  and  then  president. 
Of  it  he  wrote:  "I  don't  take  much  interest  in  the  Society  anyway.  I  con- 
sider it  something  of  a  bore,  a  useless  expense.  The  members  consist  of  the 
most  unpopular  fellows  —  and  generally  speaking  they  deserve  to  be  so  — 
in  the  College."  He  always  wanted  to  be  as  much  like  the  other  students 
as  possible  and  when  they  bought  tall  black  hats  he  bought  one  too.  "This 
is  my  first  appearance  with  the  mark  of  manhood,"  he  wrote.  "When  a 
person  gets  able  to  crown  his  body  with  a  shapeless  box  of  felt  he  is  indeed 
a  young  man.  So  much  for  the  hat.  My  first  hat!"  He  took  part,  a  little 
as  an  outsider,  in  all  public  festivities.  Of  the  Sophomore  dinner  he  said: 
"Every  class  when  half  through  college  has  been  accustomed,  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  the  Faculty,  to  commemorate  the  middle  point  of  the  whole 
college  life  by  a  dinner,  a  festival  at  which  all  sophomores  must  eat,  drink 
and  be  merrj'.  Our  class  commemorated  yesterday  as  the  day.  Filling  five 
omnibuses  on  the  outskirts  of  Cambridge,  far  from  the  eye  of  the  Faculty, 
we  were  conveyed  swiftly  and  noisily  over  a  most  beautiful  road  to  the 
Norfolk  House  in  Roxbury.  Here  were  preparations  for  our  reception.  After 
a  mutual  shaking  of  hands  we  proceeded  to  vote  for  some  conunittees,  then 
adjourned  at  the  hour  of  eleven  to  the  dining-room.  A  sumptuous  repast 
awaited  us  here.  It  did  us  honor  and  we  did  honor  to  it.  About  half  of  the 
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class  chose  to  have  wine  with  the  dinner.  Others  (a  large  number  and  I 
among  them)  refused  to  take  any.  We  drank  water.  Of  those  who  pre- 
ferred wine  I  am  sorry  to  say  many  were  so  drunk  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  maintain  a  proper  decorum  and  bearing.  The  literary  efforts  were 
toasts  responded  to  by  speeches.  The  affair  was  a  pleasant  one  and  we 
shall  long  remember  it,  the  only  time  when  the  class  unites  in  College  with 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  regi^pt  for  its  departure." 

When  there  were  processions  or  torclilight  parades  Long  was  always  on 
hand.  "This  has  been  a  holiday,"  he  wrote  on  September  17,  1856,  "on 
which  has  taken  place  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  of  Franklin  in  School 
Street,  and  the  consequent  celebration  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  firing  of 
cannon  and  a  procession  of  some  miles  in  length.  The  students  of  Harvard 
were  invited  to  join  the  Sixth  Division,  which  consisted  of  the  various 
literary  associations  about  the  vicinity.  We  students,  preceded  by  the 
Nashua  band,  arrived  on  the  Common  about  10^  o'clock,  where  we  waited 
our  turn  to  fall  into  the  general  procession.  But  as  there  were  5  divisions 
before  us  and  many  delays  took  place  we  were  obliged  to  wait  nearly  two 
hours,  our  backs  all  the  while  growing  lamer  and  weak  with  long  stand- 
ing. The  only  object  to  take  up  our  attention  was  the  presence  of  two  very 
pretty  little  girls  perhaps  13  years  old  who  gazed  at  us  and  approached  our 
ranks  bowing  and  smiling,  as  if  they  would  like  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
some  of  us.  At  last  the  time  came  to  fall  into  line  and  march.  I  was  glad  of 
a  relief  from  standing  so  long.  But  the  march  was  not  much  pleasanter. 
Crowded  by  one  another  in  front  and  from  behind,  crowded  by  the  dense 
mass  of  spectators  on  either  side,  stifled  by  the  dust  and  lamed  by  the 
rough  pavement  stones,  our  journey  was  none  of  the  pleasantest.  Then  we 
were  obliged  to  cheer  every  bunch  of  ladies  that  attracted  our  attention, 
which  kept  us  cheering  almost  the  whole  distance.  At  last  after  marching 
through  numberless  streets,  I  don't  know  how  many  miles,  we  retired  to 
Pemberton  Square  and  disbanded.  Did  I  ever  feel  more  used  up?  It  was 
nearly  four  o'clock,  no  dinner,  my  feet  sore,  my  back  lame." 

During  his  Senior  year  he  met  more  people  and  began  to  cultivate  a 
shrewd,  often  humorous  estimate  of  his  fellow  men.  One  can  almost  see  the 
people  sitting  around  the  table  in  his  boarding-place,  as  he  described  them 
in  his  journal.  "At  the  table  there  is  Mrs.  Manning,  a  fine  old  lady,  an4 
opposite  her  Miss  Plympton,  a  fine  young  lady,  who  is  strongly  interested 
in  the  sufferings  of  Kansas  and  a  firm  supporter,  of  course,  of  Colonel  Fre- 
mont. I  should  think  her  25.  On  her  right  am  I.  Next  me  is  Elliot,  a  class- 
mate, a  very  good  fellow,  with  money  enough,  who  intends  to  make  a 
physician  of  himself.  He  seems  to  know  little  else  than  so  much  as  he  has 
of  necessity  learned  in  the  textbooks  that  he  has  studied,  a  poor  scholar 
and  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  world  at  large,  not  addicted  to  politics. 
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Next  him  sits  Miss  Robertson,  a  young  lady  as  old  perhaps  as  Miss  Plymp- 
ton,  with  a  large  juicy  nose,  small  eyes  and  crispy  hair.  She  says  but  little. 
On  Miss  Plympton's  left  sits  a  little  girl  that  talks  all  the  time,  then 
another  little  girl  that  eats  all  the  time  or  stares  at  me  with  her  cross-eyes. 
Then  Mr.  Butterfield,  a  law  student  that  says  but  little  and  when  he  looks 
from  his  plate  his  soulless  eyes  turn  round  from  one  side  to  another  as  if 
he  feared  somebody  or  distrusted  his  own  ability.  But  out  in  the  street 
he  is  more  communicative.  His  only  subject  is  politics.  He  supports 
Buchanan  strongly.  He  talks  on  no  other  subject.  His  nose  turns  up  a 
little  —  a  little  pug.  His  hair  is  a  light  dirty  yellow.  Next  to  him  sits 
Willie  Cleveland,  perhaps  17  years  old,  Mrs.  Mannmg's  nephew,  a  scien- 
tific student  and  a  complete  'dig.*  (A  dig  is  one  that  studies  night  and  day 
and  is  completely  interested  in  his  studies,  a  term  implied  to  Freshmen, 
but  abhorred  by  members  of  the  other  Classes.)  Just  now  we  have  with 
us  just  the  ideal  of  an  old  maid,  a  woman  unmarried,  perhaps  45  years 
old,  toothless,  of  rough  complexion,  and  wrinkled  skin,  and  faded  features. 
She  eats  only  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  talks  inces- 
santly in  that  manner  so  peculiar  to  old  maids.  A  new  boarder  is  a  young 
Unitarian  preacher,  just  completed  his  studies  and  just  commencing  the 
labors  of  the  ministry.  He  is  not  settled  yet  but  goes  about  from  place  to 
place.  A  most  self-conceited  mortal.  A  little  wee  bit  of  a  man,  not  more 
than  5  feet  high.  And  he  talks  and  he  talks.  You  would  think  the  smart 
little  fellow  a  Dr.  Walker  or  a  Huntington  (to  draw  home  comparisons).  I 
am  disgusted  with  the  common  class  of  little  Christian  Preachers.  Not 
that  I  respect  Christianity  less,  but  I  do  despise  many  of  its  ministers 
—  these  young  nincompoops." 

As  an  outside  activity  Long  wrote  for  the  papers,  including  the  Harvard 
Magazine,  In  September  and  December,  1856,  he  published  in  the  Watch- 
man and  Reflector,  of  Boston,  papers  on  John  Knox  and  on  John  Eliot, 
both  readable  and  concise  biographies.  These  were  both  signed  "John 
Paul,"  a  pseudonym  which  he  employed  for  many  years.  He  also  wrote 
much  verse,  some  of  it  published  in  the  Boston  papers,  and  it  was  as  a 
result  of  this  verse  writing,  rather  than  as  a  sign  of  any  popularity  among 
his  classmates,  that  he  was  elected  Class  Odist.  T&e  ode  was  well  received, 
but  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  The  writer  was  hampered  by  the  tra- 
ditional metre,  and  he  knew  that  the  poem  must  express  only  certain 
things  —  sorrow  at  the  parting  of  classmates  after  four  happy  years,  rever- 
ence of  Harvard  College.  It  was  impossible  that  Long  should  have  felt 
either  of  these  sentiments  very  strongly.  He  was  intellectually  honest, 
found  it  difficult  to  feign  an  emotion'that  he  did  not  feel,  but  he  was  pleased 
to  be  the  Odist  and  worked  hard  over  his  verses.  The  result  was,  inevit^ 
ably,  a  dry,  academic  production. 
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It  is  hard  to  estimate  what  the  College  course  meant  in  Long's  develop- 
ment. Certainly  it  was  much  more  than  he  thought  at  the  time,  more, 
indeed,  than  he  thought  in  the  years  to  come.  The  gam,  however,  was 
entirely  the  result  of  his  own  efforts,  made  in  surroundings  that  uncon- 
sciously influenced  his  character.  The  College  was  small,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  contact  between  students  and  Faculty.  It  was  easier 
for  a  country  boy  to  be  lost  in  the  small  Harvard  of  185^  than  it  is  for  the 
same  boy  in  the  great  Harvard  of  1917.  Long  was  a  lost,  lonesome  boy 
but  he  yet  felt  that  he  owed  a  debt  to  the  College  —  a  debt  which  he  paid 
really  in  the  years  to  come. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EDITOR. 

In  a  general  way  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
1917  include  all  the  usual  features  of  a  Conunencement  program  as  carried 
out  in  times  of  peace.  The  Seniors  will  hold  their  Class  Day  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
festivities  but  they  will  unquestionably  be  tempered  by  the  mencement  of 
absence  of  so  many  of  the  classmates  at  the  various  officers' 
training  camps.  The  exact  proportion  of  the  Class  of  1917  remaining  at 
the  University  to  the  conclusion  of  the  academic  year  cannot  yet  be 
ascertained,  but  it  will  be  in  all  probability  less  than  half  the  total.  The 
alumni  reunions  will  for  the  most  part  be  held,  but  the  customary  outings 
and  banquets  will  not  be  upon  the  usual  scale.  Most  of  the  returning 
classes  wiU  attempt  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a  dinner  or  a  luncheon; 
in  some  cases  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  money  which  would  have  been 
spent  upon  celebrations  extending  over  several  days  should  be  donated  to 
the  funds  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  annual  baseball  game  with 
Yale  and  the  boat-race  at  New  London,  both  of  which  have  been  outstand- 
ing attractions  of  the  closing  week  in  normal  years,  have  been  canceled. 

All  in  all,  therefore,  we  shall  have  a  subdued  CommeQcement  with  only 
the  essential  things  retained.  Members  of  the  alumni  ought  not,  however, 
to  make  this  an  excuse  for  staying  away.  Those  who  have  tasks  of  national 
service  to  perform  may  well  be  absent,  but  others  who  can  should  come  as 
usual.  Surely  it  is  not  merely  the  sports,  the  parades,  and  the  banquets 
which  draw  the  throngs  in  years  of  peace.  It  is  the  desire  to  renew  contact 
with  a  beloved  spot,  to  call-back  for  a  little  while  the  recollection  of  stu- 
dent days  and  to  pledge  afresh  an  unwavering  loyalty  to  Harvard.  That, 
we  take  it,  is  what  brings  back  to  Cambridge  the  thousands  of  alumni  each 
June.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  motives  and  purposes  should  weaken 
at  a  time  when  the  University  is  bearing  a  heavier  burden  than  usual. 
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During  the  current  half-year  the  regular  activities  of  the  University 
have  been  greatly  altered  by  developments  connected  with  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  European  War.  In  January, 
when  the  international  situation  entered  its  acute  stage,  the 
Corporation  made  request  to  the  War  Department  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training  unit  at  Ebu^ard  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  3,  1916.  The  War  Department  gave  its  assent  and  the  enrol- 
ment lists  were  opened.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  its  part, 
made  the  concession  that  work  satisfactorily  done  in  the  unit  during  the 
half-year  should  count  as  a  half-course  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.  and  that 
any  student  who  might  enrol  in  the  unit  should  have  the  right,  if  necessary, 
to  drop  some  other  course  of  study  from  his  list.  Under  these  arrangements 
an  enlistment  of  more  than  a  thousand  students  was  secured  and  active 
work  began  about  the  middle  of  February. 

As  mapped  out  by  Captain  Constant  Cordier,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Commandant  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  the 
Its  oricinal  military  exercises  were  to  occupy  nine  hours  per  week  during 

program  ^^  remainder  of  the  term,  followed  by  intensive  training 

after  College  closed  in  June.  Five  hours  per  week  were  allotted  to  drill  with 
arms,  one  hdur  to  lectures,  two  hours  to  theoretical  training  in  sections,  and 
one  hour  to  outside  work  such  as  assigned  reading,  or  military  sketcEing, 
or  the  solution  of  small  tactical  problems.  It  soon  became  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  the  great  majority  of  the  students  were  so  much  in  earnest  that 
far  more  than  this  minimum  of  nine  hours  was  actually  given  to  the  work 
of  the  Training  Corps  by  those  enrolled.  WTiile  the  theoretical  instruction 
in  the  sections  occupied  only  two  hours  each  week,  the  students  found  that 
two  additional  hours,  or  even  more,  of  outside  study  were  virtually  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  work.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  so  many 
undergraduates  taken  hold  of  anything  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  with 
such  enthusiastic  eagerness.  To  secure  and  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
students  was  found  to  be  no  problem  at  all. 

To  procure  instruction  for  the  thousand  members  of  the  Training  Corps 
was,  however,  very  much  of  a  problem.  At  the  outset  Captain  Cordier  was 
Methods  U  the  only  officer  of  the  regular  army  assigned  to  the  unit;  a 
instruction  ij^^i^  j^^^  Captain  W.  S.  Bowen  was  added  as  assistant 

conmiandant,  and  still  later  Captain  J.  A.  Shannon,  of  the  U.S.  Cavalry, 
joined  the  staff.  Several  non-commissioned  officers  from  the  regular  army 
were  also  detailed  to  assist  with  the  work.  But  this  did  not  suffice  to  pro- 
vide all  the  instruction  needed.  Twelve  companies  had  to  be  drilled  daily; 
thirty-three  sections  (meeting  twice  a  week)  to  be  taught;  an  enormous 
mass  of  administrative  details  had  to  be  looked  after.  Captain  Cordier 
therefore  set  himself  to  the  task  of  creating,  from  among  members  of  the 
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Faculty  and  advanced  students,  two  corps  of  instructors  to  assist  the  regu- 
lar army  officers.  One  of  these  groups  comprising  about  twenty  persons, 
mostly  instructors  in  the  University,  was  organized  as  the  Academic  Staff. 
Its  members  came  together  in  evening  hours  and  were  drilled  in  the 
theoretical  work  by  the  regular  army  officers.  In  their  turn  TheAoulemic 
they  took  charge  of  the  sections  (each  section  containing  ^'"^ 
about  thirty  cadets).  The  instructor  in  many  instances  was  not  very 
far  ahead  of  his  students,  yet  the  plan  worked  surprisingly  well.  Each 
week's  work  was  carefully  planned  in  advance;  the  instructors  were 
coached  thoroughly  on  the  ground  to  be  covered,  and  with  this  fresh  in 
their  minds  they  took  the  students  over  exactly  the  same  assignment,  no 
more  and  no  less.  Every  section  kept  abreast,  not  attempting  in  any 
week  more  than  could  be  covered  accurately.  In  this  way  the  entire  corps 
was  given  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  "  School  of  the  Soldier,"  the  "  School 
of  the  Squad,"  and  the  '* School  of  the  Company,"  as  laid  down  in  the 
Infantry  DrUl  ReguUxtiona;  also  in  the  elements  of  military  map  reading 
(including  the  solution  of  military  problems),  and  in  the  solution  of  minor 
tactical  problems,  using  as  a  textbook  for  this  last-named  part  of  the  work 
Captain  A.  W.  Bjomstad's  SmaJll  Problems  for  InfarUry.  The  students 
learned  much,  but  the  instructors  learned  more. 

A  second  group,  including  only  those  members  of  the  Faculty  and  ad- 
vanced students  who  had  had  considerable  prior  military  training,  was 
organized  as  the  Tactical  Staff.  Twelve  were  assigned  as  The  Tactical 
captains  to  the  conunand  of  the  cadet  companies;  three  as  ^^^ 
majors  of  battalions;  three  as  battalion  adjutants,  and  three  others  as 
members  of  the  regimental  staff.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  conunand- 
ant  and  the  other  regular  army  officers  associated  with  him  the  members 
of  the  Tactical  Staff  had  charge  of  the  daily  drills  on  the  parade  ground. 
This  work  took  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  part  of  instructors  who  had 
their  regular  college  classes  to  conduct  in  addition,  but  it  proved  to  be  time 
well  spent  in  view  of  the  steady  progress  nuide  during  these  three  months 
by  the  thousand  members  of  the  Training  Corps. 

This  temporary  conversion  of  men  who  by  profession  are  instructors  in 
philosophy,  fine  arts,  government,  geology,  and  so  forth,  into  instructors  in 
military  science  embodied  an  interesting  pedagogical  experi-  Some  pedatoci- 
ment  and  on  the  face  of  it  a  somewhat  risky  one.  Yet  it  «**'«*•«*'<»• 
proved  extremely  successful.  To  give  efficient  elementary  instruction  in 
any  subject  two  things  are  required  of  the  instructor:  he  must  know  some- 
thing about  the  subject  and  he  must  have  the  art  of  teaching  what  he 
knows.  On  the  whole,  the  latter  quality  is  the  more  important  provided 
the  former  be  not  altogether  absent.  Through  Captain  Cordier's  careful 
planning  and  preliminary  coaching  the  instructors  managed  to  keep  a 
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sufBcient  number  of  pages  ahead  of  the  students  and  trusted  to  their  peda- 
gogical ingenuity  for  the  rest.  The  eagerness  and  the  sympathetic  interest 
of  the  students  also  counted  for  a  good  deal  in  making  the  section  work 
successful. 

It  was  the  general  verdict  among  those  who  have  had  a  part  in  this  in- 
struction that  military  science  has  fair  claims  to  consideration  as  a  r^ular 
Vafaie  of  miii-  subject  in  the  College  curriculum,  apart  alU^ether  from  its 
uxy  mstroctum  ygjation  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  day.  They  hope  that 
whether  the  national  emergency  be  quickly  over  or  long  drawn  out,  this 
course  has  come  to  stay.  The  chief  reason  is  that  it  provides  a  type  of 
mental  discipline  which  no  other  course  in  the  curriculum  provides  to 
anything  like  the  same  degree.  In  most  of  the  descriptive  courses  of  in- 
struction the  student  has  a  considerable  batch  of  reading  assigned  to  him 
each  week;  he  is  expected  to  run  through  this  assignment  in  literature, 
philosophy,  or  history,  making  notes  as  he  goes  along  and  getting  a  general 
grasp  of  what  he  reads.  Too  often  the  grasp  is  very  general,  indeed.  In 
these  courses  the  instructor  cannot  hold  the  student  to  a  strict  account- 
ability for  every  detail;  if  he  does  he  is  accounted  a  pedant  or  martinet 
Even  in  the  languages  and  in  the  sciences  it  is  not  possible,  as  a  practical 
matter,  to  insist  that  the  undergraduate  achieve  accuracy  and  preciseness 
down  to  the  finest  points.  Hence  it  is  that  one  finds  throughout  the  under- 
graduate body  in  all  colleges  a  disposition  to  slur  the  details,  to  be  content 
with  "a  general  idea  of  the  subject,"  to  brand  the  instructor's  insistence 
upon  absolute  accuracy  in  statement  as  a  species  of  pedantry,  —  in  a 
word,  to  be  satisfied  with  hitting  the  target  when  asked  to  hit  the  bull's- 
eye. 

The  instruction  in  military  science  has  not  tolerated  anything  of  this 
sort.  The  weekly  assignments  in  the  Infantry  Drill  Regtdaiioiu  have  been 
As  a  means  of  modest  in  extent,  sometimes  a  half-dozen  pages  or  less,  but 
hftbi^ShM}-  every  cadet  in  the  section  has  been  required  to  master  these 
^^'^^^  pages  absolutely,  and  to  answer  any  question  that  mi^t 

conceivably  be  framed  upon  their  contents.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  how- 
ever, that  this  involved  a  mere  achievement  in  memory.  The  simple 
parroting  of  the  words  of  the  book  does  not  fulfil  the  requirement;  there 
must  be  a  visualizing  of  the  movement  described,  a  clear  understanding 
of  it,  and  an  ability  to  explain  tersely  the  way  in  which  words  of  conunand 
translate  themselves  into  bodily  movements.  In  corroboration  of  this  it 
was  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  theoretical  branches  of  military  science 
the  students  who  made  the  most  rapid  progress  were  the  ones  whose 
general  standing  in  other  College  courses  was  of  honor  grade.  Students 
of  the  "D"  and  "E"  type  in  general  College  studies  moved  toward  pro- 
ficiency in  military  science  no  faster  than  in  the  other  subjects  of  the 
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curriculum.  Thoroughness  in  the  mastery  of  details,  ability  to  cobrdinate 
one  thing  with  another,  to  visualize  the  printed  page,  and  above  all  to 
state  a  thing  accurately  in  the  fewest  possible  words  —  these  were  the 
things  which  the  course  demanded  and  they  are  among  the  best  qualities 
that  any  young  man  can  acquire  in  his  college  days.  Students  naturally 
chafe  under  such  strict  demands,  but  they  do  so  less  in  military  instruction 
than  in  civilian  studies  because  they  reconcile  the  demands  more  readily 
with  military  than  with  ordinary  intellectual  discipline. 

Of  the  nine  hours  per  week  devoted  to  military  instruction  during  the 
first  three  months,  five  hours  in  each  week  were  given  to  close  order  drill 
under  arms.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  methods  of  nuddng  The  ^e  of 
an  efficient  soldier,  this  may  seem  to  involve  an  imdue  pro-  mmU inrtrac- 
portion  of  the  available  time,  for  there  is  a  current  popular  °^ 
notion  that  drill  can  be  learned  quickly,  that  it  is  of  use  for  ceremonies 
chiefly,  and  that  under  modem  conditions  of  warfare  a  mastery  of  close 
order  drill  is  of  no  great  value.  No  officer  in  any  of  the  world's  armies 
shares  that  view.  Many  laymen  seem  to  take  it  as  gospel,  but  it  gets  no 
sympathy  from  any  one  who  has  won  the  right  to  wear  a  badge  of  rank  on 
his  shoulder  straps.  All  movements  of  troops  except  when  under  fire  are  in 
close  order  and  all  deployments  are  made  therefrom.  It  has  been  found 
over  and  over  again  that  rapid  and  accurate  deployments,  steadiness  in 
attack,  and  what  is  most  vital  of  all,  the  achievement  of  fire  superiority, 
are  all  of  them  fundamentally  matters  of  relative  proficiency  in  the  funda- 
mentals; that  is  to  say,  in  the  close  order  evolutions.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  troops  in  skirmishii\g  order  are  practically  out  of  hand;  that 
they  cannot  be  held  to  precision  in  details,  that  they  can  l^  reached  only 
by  general  signals,  and  that  if  they  are  to  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  right 
thing  it  is  only  because  they  have  become  so  habituated  to  it  by  prolonged 
drill  in  close  order  that  it  has  become  automatic  with  them.  That  is  the 
justification  of  the  large  amount  of  close  order  drill  which  finds  a  place  in 
the  training  of  both  officers  and  men.  It  establishes  habits  which  become  a 
technique  so  that  each  unit  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  orthodox 
thing  even  when  in  irregular  formations  and  out  of  immediate  control. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  men  are  taught  to  act  like  mario- 
nettes. They  are  encouraged  to  move  upon  their  own  initiative  and  to 
depart  from  the  established  ways  when  the  occasion  requires  it.  But  such 
occasions  are  relatively  few.  War,  after  all,  is  an  old  game,  one  of  the 
oldest.  There  are  few  possibilities  connected  with  it  which  have  not 
already  materialized  at  one  time  or  another,  few  contingencies  that  have 
not  been  foreseen  and  provided  for.  The  young  officer  who  knows  his  drill 
regulations,  field  service  regulations,  and  textbooks  of  minor  tactics  will 
rarely  find  himself  confronted  with  any  emergency  in  which  none  of  these 
manuals  has  told  him  what  to  do. 
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From  the  mid-years  to  the  spring  recess  the  work  of  the  R.O.T.C.  was 
carried  along  concurrently  with  other  College  studies.  Each  member  of  the 
The  change  Corps  was  required  to  attend  his  r^ular  academic  exercises 
{^^doin^ia^  and  to  do  his  College  work  as  usual.  Lectures,  sections*  and 
^^^  drills  connected  with  the  work  in  military  science  were  held 

at  hours  which  did  not  involve  the  student  in  any  conflict  with  his  other 
College  responsibilities.  In  April,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
War  Department  was  likely  to  call  many  of  the  students  into  full-time 
training  before  the  College  year  would  close,  and  the  Faculty  therefore 
made  provision  for  this  eventuality.  It  voted  that  special  final  examina- 
tions should  be  provided  immediately  after  the  spring  recess  for  all  students 
entering  into  active  military  service  and  these  examinations  were  held 
during  the  week  beginning  April  30.  At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that 
if  the  members  of  the  R.O.T.C.  at  the  University  should  engage  in  full- 
time  training,  they  also  should  be  permitted  to  take  the  special  examina- 
tions and  thereby  be  relieved  from  further  attendance  in  their  regular 
Collie  courses  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  similar  provision  was  made  for 
students  entering  the  naval  reserve  or  the  American  Ambulance  Service  in 
Europe.  And,  finally,  the  Administrative  Board  was  empowered  at  its  dis- 
cretion to  set  free  from  further  College  attendance  any  individual  students 
whom  it  might  seem  desirable  to  release  for  work  in  any  branch  of  public 
service,  even  though  it  might  not  be  directly  connected  with  the  military 
or  naval  establishments. 

Under  one  or  other  of  these  provisions  the  regular  work  of  the  College 
came  to  an  end  in  the  early  days  of  May  for  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
Refukr  CoDece  Undergraduate  body.  For  the  remainder  the  courses  of  in- 
dftsseskept  struction  were  continued  as  usual,  even  although  in  some 
cases  the  instructor  found  only  a  very  few  students  left  on 
his  hands.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  that  those  students  who  had 
paid  for  a  full  year's  instruction  at  the  University  were  entitled  to  have  it, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  their  classmates  had  chosen 
to  do  something  else.  The  professional  and  graduate  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity made  somewhat  similar  provision,  but  in  their  case  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  the  student  body  withdrew  from  the  r^ular  work. 

Of  the  imdergraduates  about  800  left  the  University  before  the  middle 
of  May,  most  of  them  going  to  one  or  other  of  the  Officers'  Training  Camps, 
The  exodus  to      chiefly  to  Plattsburg.  Another  600  or  thereabouts  dropped 

ttsburg  ^^jj.  regular  studies,  but  remained  at  the  University,  devot- 

ing their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
These  latter  were,  for  the  most  part,  students  who  were  under  the  minimum 
age  for  admission  to  the  regular  training  camps.  In  addition  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  whereby  students  from  other  colleges  and  college  graduates 
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under  thirty-five  years  of  age  were  admitted  to  the  Harvard  Training 
Corps,  being  for  this  purpose  registered  as  special  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity. About  300  new  enlistments  were  made  during  May,  so  that  the  Corps, 
despite  its  loss  of  men  who  left  for  the  camps,  continued  with  an  enrolment 
of  nearly  1000.  A  schedule  of  daily  training  was  mapped  out  and  this  is 
now  being  pursued.  Until  Commencement  the  members  of  the  Corps  are 
lodged  in  dormitories  along  with  those  students  who  are  continuing  their 
College  studies,  but  after  Commencement  most  of  the  dormitories  will  be 
turned  into  reguUr  barracks  for  their  exclusive  use.  The  training,  unless 
the  War  Department  should  make  some  other  provision,  will  continue 
through  the  summer. 

It  was  hoped  at  the  outset  that  Harvard  might  be  designated  as  the 
location  of  one  of  the  regular  Officers'  Training  Camps,  but  it  was 
eventually  found  that  this  would  not  fit  in  with  the  War  u^  regular 
Department's  general  plans.  At  the  same  time  the  military  gjjfiw  »* 
authorities  at  Washington  have  given  their  full  approval  to 
the  work  at  Harvard  and  have  agreed  to  leave  Captain  Cordier  in  charge 
of  it.    Members  of  the  Training  Corps  must  provide  their  own  subsist- 
ence, but  the  University,  through  the  generosity  of  several  graduates, 
was  able  to  promise  that  no  Harvard  student  of  proper  qualifications 
should  be  debarred  from  the  opportunity  of  training  by  this  require- 
ment.   The  completed  enrolment  includes  students  from  ten  different 
colleges,  chiefly  in  New  England. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  lest  a  contrary  impression  may  get  abroad,  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  Training  Corps  at  Harvard  during  the  next  couple 
of  months  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  prognam  of  the  Training  at 
Summer  School.  The  Summer  School  will  be  open  for  busi-  not aSctthe 
ness  as  usiial,  with  the  curriculum  and  instructing  staff  as  S'™™*'  School 
already  announced,  and  with  substantially  the  same  arrangements  for  the 
housing  of  Sunmier  School  students.  Whether  the  general  condition  of 
national  affairs  will  diminish  the  attendance  at  the  Siunmer  School  of  1917 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  to  be  provided  there  is  no  good  reason  why  any  one 
should  stay  away.  On  the  whole,  it  looks  as  though  the  region  of  Harvard 
Square  will  be  a  much  busier  place  during  the  next  few  months  than  it  has 
been  during  the  same  season  of  previous  years. 

Immediately  upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  it  was 
announced  that  all  intercollegiate  athletic  engagements  for  the  remainder 
of  the  academic  year  were  canceled.   Preliminary  arrange-  The  war  and 
ments  for  this  action  in  the  event  of  a  state  of  war  had  been    »**»^«*"» 
made  beforehand  so  that  the  decision  was  announced  simultaneously  by 
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the  various  institutions  concerned.  In  consequence  the  regular  baseball, 
rowing,  and  track  schedules,  together  with  the  programs  arranged  for  the 
minor  spring  sports,  have  all  been  abandoned.  All  this  has  been  deemed 
advisable  in  order  that  the  afternoon  hours  should  be  left  free  for  military 
instruction  and  also  in  order  that  the  athletic  fields  should  be  available  as 
driU  grounds.  But  the  cancellation  of  the  intercollegiate  schedules  does  not 
imply  the  abandonment  of  all  athletic  activities  on  the  part  of  students. 
In  the  case  of  those  enrolled  in  the  R.O.T.C.  there  has  not  been  much 
opportunity  for  sports  except  on  Saturdays;  on  other  week-days  drill  and 
theoretical  instruction  have  occupied  the  major  portion  of  the  day.  On 
Saturday  afternoons  there  have  been  inter-battalion  and  inter-compauy 
contests  of  various  kinds  and  these  will  continue  to  be  held  throughout 
the  summer. 

Six  disabled  officers  of  the  French  army  arrived  in  Cambridge  during 
the  closing  days  of  April  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  Reserve 
The  French  Officers' Training  Corps  at  Harvard.  Immediately  after  the 
Military  Mission  declaration  of  war  made  by  Congress,  a  communication  was 
sent  by  President  Lowell  to  M.  Jean  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  asking  that  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  be  good 
enough  to  detail  a  few  disabled  or  retired  officers  as  instructors  in  military 
science  at  Harvard.  This  request  was  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  War  Department  at  Wa^ington. 
The  University  offered  to  bear  all  the  expense  involved.  The  response  of 
the  French  authorities  was  gratifying  and  generous  beyond  any  expecta- 
tion. They  at  once  promised  to  send  not  a  few  junior  officers,  but  a  formal 
military  mission  headed  by  a  commandant  of  staff  experience,  and  insisted 
that  the  University  bear  none  of  the  expense,  the  entire  cost  of  the  mission 
being  provided  from  the  French  treasury. 

The  personnel  of  the  mission  showed  extreme  care  and  good  judgment  in 
selection.  The  officer  in  charge  was  Major  P.  J.  L.  Azan,  a  graduate  of  the 
famous  military  school  of  St.  Cyr,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  Marne,  the  Yser,  the  Somme,  and  the  Aisne,  both  as  an 
officer  of  the  line  and  on  the  headquarters  staff.  The  second  in  rank  was 
Major  J.  de  Reviers  de  Mauny,  also  educated  at  St.  Cyr  and  three  times 
wounded  in  action  during  the  present  war.  Other  members  of  the  mission 
were  Captain  Dupont,  Captain  de  Jamy,  Lieutenant  Morize  and  Lieu- 
tenant Giraudoux.  The  last-named  officer  was  a  student  in  the  Graduate 
School  at  Harvard  some  ten  years  ago.  All  the  members  of  the  mission  were 
chosen  in  part  for  their  ability  to  give  instruction  in  the  English  language. 

The  arrival  of  the  mission  was  not,  however,  at  the  most  propitious 
time,  for  immediately  after  their  reception  in  Cambridge  came  the  new 
orders  of  the  War  Department  providing  that  members  of  the  Harvard 
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Corps,  twenty-one  yean  of  age  or  over,  should  forthwith  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  one  of  the  regular  training  camps.  Of  the  entire  Corps  nearly  half 
made  application  as  provided  and  more  than  three  hundred  were  accepted. 
The  departure  of  the  three  hundred  most  mature  and  best-trained  members 
of  the  Corps  naturally  upset  matters  for  the  moment;  all  the  sections, 
battalions,  companies,  and  lecture-groups  had  to  be  re-formed;  the  pro- 
gram of  instruction  was  necessarily  interrupted  and  ultimately  had  to  be 
somewhat  changed.  On  the  heels  of  this,  moreover,  came  the  visit  to 
Cambridge  on  May  12  of  Marshal  Joffre.  In  order  to  have  the  companies 
in  good  shape  for  review  before  this  distinguished  visitor,  it  was  necessary 
to  concentrate  attention  for  a  week  or  so  upon  company  drill  in  close 
order,  letting  theoretical  instruction  stand  aside  for  the  time.  But  by 
the  middle  of  May  the  normal  routine  was  once  again  resumed  and  a 
program  of  training  which  allots  an  important  part  of  the  instruction  to 
the  French  officers  was  promptly  commenced.  It  is  expected  that  inune- 
diately  after  College  closes,  the  entire  Training  Corps  can  be  lioused  in 
barracks,  using  the  Freshman  Dormitories  for  this  purpose.  The  officers 
will,  it  is  hoped,  transfer  their  quarters  from  the  Harvard  Club  in  Boston 
to  one  of  these  dormitories,  and  an  officers'  mess  will  be  established  if 
present  plans  can  be  carried  out. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  University,  when  it  opens  in  the 
autmnn,  must  look  for  a  decrease  in  its  enrolment.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  falling-off,  moreover,  will  affect  the  professional  schools  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  the  College.  A  great  many  undergraduates  are 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  hence  are  not  likely  for  the  time  being 
to  be  called  into  active  service.  But  the  professional  schools  are  made  up 
almost  wholly  of  students  who  are  withm  the  age  limits  set  for  selective 
conscription.  The  Freshman  class  may  reach  nearly  the  normal  figure, 
although  even  this  is  doubtful;  a  considerable  percentage  of  our  Sopho- 
mores and  Juniors  will  return  next  autiunn;  but  many  of  those  who  next 
year  would  be  Seniors  are  gone  already  and  will  be  at  the  divisional  camps 
when  the  College  opens  its  gates  next  September. 

Naturally  this  drop  in  attendance  will  mean  a  huge  decrease  in  revenue 
both  from  fees  and  from  room  rentab,  but  the  College  expenditures  can 
hardly  be  cut  proportionately.  Every  care  is  already  being  taken  to  keep 
the  inevitable  deficit  within  bounds  by  making  no  appointments  except 
those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  and  by  retrenching  at  every  possible 
point;  but  the  problem  of  pruning  expenses  is  always  a  difficult  one  and 
particularly  so  when  the  decrease  in  income  is  likely  to  be  of  temporary 
duration  only.  The  war  has  certainly  not  smoothed  the  paths  of  those  who 
have  the  University's  financial  affairs  in  hand. 
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CORPORATION    RECORDS 

Meeting  of  Febnuary  !«,  1917. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  f oUowing 
receipt,  and  the  same  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Mary  Anna  Palmer 
Draper  (Mrs.  Henry  Draper)  $15,000  on  ao- 
oount  of  her  bequest  of  $150,000  to  establish 
"  The  Henry  Draper  Memorial  Fund."  of  which 
the  income  only  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  caring  for.  preserving,  studying,  and  using 
the  photographic  plates  of  the  Henry  Draper 
Memorial  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  may 
be  used  and  exhibited. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  Mrs.  George  Putnam  for  her  gift  of 
$20,000  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  her 
brother,  James  Jackson  Lowell,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Col- 
lege Library. 

To  Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol  for  her  gift  of 
$5000  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  her 
father.  Louis  Cabot,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  books  on  travel,  sport,  and 
natural  history  for  the  Library  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zodlogy. 

To  Mr.  Redfield  Proctor  for  his  gift  of 
$5000  for  the  "  New  Laboratory  Fund"  of  the 
Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  University. 

To  Mr.  John  8.  Ames  for  his  gift  of  $1000 
for  immedia^  use  in  the  Laboratory  of  Surgi- 
cal  Research. 

To  Mrs.  John  Wallace  Riddle  for  her  gift  of 
$1000  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  William  R.  Castle  for  his  gift  of 
securities  valued  at  $900.  the  income  to  be  ap- 
plied on  the  same  torms  and  conditions  as  the 
income  of  his  gift  to  the  College  Library  in 
1907. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Agriculture  for  the  gift  of  $625.  the  second 
quarterly  payment  for  the  year  1916-17  on 
account  of  their  annual  gift  of  $2500  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  in  ac<x>rdanoe  with  their 
vote  of  July  10.  1914. 

To  Miss  Katherine  £.  Bullard  for  her  gift 
of  $500,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  Pro- 
fessor Southard  for  work  in  the  Department 
of  Neuropathology. 

To  Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  for  his  gift  of 
$400  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Shake- 
speare for  the  College  Library. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  gift  of  $350  toward  the  scholar- 
ships for  the  year  1916-17. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $200 
for  students'  work  at  Phillips  Brooks  House. 


To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Worcester  for  the 
gift  ci  $200  toward  the  scholarships  for  the 
year  191&-17. 

To  Mn.  James  F.  Hunnewell  for  her  gift 
of  $195  for  binding  books  for  the  Farnswortb 
Memorial  Room  in  the  C<dlege  Library. 

To  Messrs.  Roland  B.  Dixon.  Samuel  Hen- 
shaw,  Robert  W.  Sayles  and  Alfred  M.  Toi- 
aer  for  their  gifts  of  $25  each  toward  the  fund 
fw  opening  the  Peabody  Museum  on  Sunday 
afternoons. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Lynn  for  the  gift  of 
$50  toward  the  scholarship  for  the  year  1916- 
17. 

To  Mr.  George  C.  Beals  for  his  gift  of  $25 
toward  the  expenses  of  binding  periodicals  for 
the  Southwark  Public  Library  in  London. 

To  Mr.  Alexander  Whiteside  for  his  gift  of 
$10  toward  the  South  End  House  FeDow- 
ships. 

To  each  ^ver  toward  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
Endowment  Fund. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  /.  1016:  George 
Fk^erick  Marsh,  Jr.,  Aseittant  in  Proethetic 
Dentistry;  Guy  Edgar  Youngburg,  AeeiaUaU 
in  Biolooieal  Chemittry;  Albert  Benton  Jewell, 
Jnatructor  in  Operative  Dentietry;  WilHam 
Daniel  Squarebrigs,  Instructor  in  Anctsthesia. 

For  the  second  haif  of  1916-17:  Burton  Mer- 
rill Vamey,  Assistant  in  Meteorology;  Thorn- 
dike  Saville.  Assistant  in  Oeology;  Sidney 
Bradahaw  Fay.  Lecturer  on  History;  Warren 
Milton  Persons,  Lecturer  on  Bconomiee; 
Charles  Lyon  Chandler.  Curator  of  South 
Amtriean  History  and  Literahtre  in  the  Col- 
lege Library;  Clarance  Maodonald  Warner, 
Curator  of  Canadian  History  and  Literature  in 
the  College  library. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affain 
from  Feb.  12, 1917: 

Robert  Matteson  Johnston,  chairman: 
Roscoe  Pound,  Charles  Jesse  Bullock.  Rich- 
ard Pearson  Strong,  Hector  James  Hughes, 
Julian  Lowell  Coolidge,  John  Warren,  Theo- 
dore Lyman,  Constant  Cordier,  Frederic  Gal- 
lup Coburn. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Dr. 
Francis  B.  Grinnell,  Instructor  in  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  and  Hygiene,  from 
Feb.  1,  for  the  remainder  of  the  aca- 
demic year  1916-17. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  James  H.  Woods  for  the  year 
1917-18. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
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Professor  Horatio  S.  White  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  academic  year  1917-18, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  established 
by  this  Board,  May  31,  1880. 

Voted  to  charge  no  fee  to  students  who 
take  Military  Science  as  an  additional 
course  during  the  second  half  of  191&-17. 

Meeting  of  February  26,  1917. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipt,  and  the  same  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted: 

S25,000  additional  from  the  estate  of  Ed- 
ward Wheelwright  on  aocount  of  Ue  resid- 
uary bequest  *'to  Harvard  CoUece  without 
restriction  of  the  use  to  be  made  thereof.  ..." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  the  National  Canners  Association  for  the 
sift  of  toOOO,  the  first  payment  on  account  of 
their  generous  offer  of  120,000  annually  for 
three  years,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be 
requisitioned,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  subject  of  food  poisoning,  or  so-called 
ptomaine  poiaoxdng,  with  special  reference  to 
canned  foods,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  J. 
Rosenau. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  SIOOO 
for  a  certain  salary  for  the  year  1917-18. 

To  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering  for  his 
gift  of  $500  for  immediate  use  at  the  Observa- 
tory. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
S3o0  for  the  Ricardo  Prise  Scholarship  for  the 
year  1917-18. 

To  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  for  the 
gift  of  $300  on  account  of  the  scholarships 
for  the  year  191&-17. 

To  the  Harvard  Association  of  Eastern  New 
York  for  the  gift  of  $lfiO  for  the  scholarship 
for  the  year  191&-17. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$125,  the  final  instalment  of  the  second  Re- 
search Scholarship  in  the  Law  School. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $100 
to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  William 
Hayes  Fogg  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Evan  Randolph  for  his  unrestricted 
gift  of  $100  to  be  applied  by  the  President. 

To  Mr.  Walter  H.  Cottingham  for  his  gift 
of  $100  to  be  credited  to  the  Loan  Fund  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  NewbunrpOTt  for 
the  gift  of  $100  on  account  of  the  scholar- 
ship for  the  year  1916-17. 

To  Dr.  Charles  Peabody  for  his  gift  of  $50 
and  to  Mr.  Edward  Wigglesworth  for  his  gift 


of  $25  toward  the  fund  for  opening  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Minnesota  for  the 
gift  of  $50  to  increase  the  scholarship  of  the 
club  for  191&-17. 

To  Professor  James  R.  Jewett  for  his  gift  of 
$25  toward  meeting  the  expense  of  publishing 
the  report  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

To  Mr.  Edward  D.  Bettens  for  the  gift  of 
the  La  Farge  water-color,  "Bridle  Path~ 
Tahiti,"  for  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

The  President  reported  the  deaths  of 
Charles  Joyce  White,  Professor  of  Maih^ 
emuHee,  Emeritus,  which  occurred  on  the 
12th  instant,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age, 
and  of  Edward  Dyer  Peters,  Gordon 
McKay  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  which 
occurred  on  the  17th  instant,  in  the  08th 
year  of  hb  age. 

The  resignation  of  Frank  Dunstone 
Graham  as  Assistant  in  Government  was 
received  and  acoq>ted,  to  take  effect 
Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

For  the  tecond  half  of  1016-17  (Aasitlanta): 
Lloyd  Loretkso  Shaulis,  in  Economics;  Ed- 
ward Andrews  Lincoln,  in  Education;  William 
Henry  George  and  Robert  Beach  Warren,  in 
Ooternmmt;  Stephen  Cobxim  Pepper,  in  PhUr 
osophy. 

From  Feb.  1,  for  the  remainder  of  1916-17 
iOraduate  School  of  Medicine):  Franklin 
Greene  Balch,  George  Washington  Wales 
Brewster,  linccdn  Davis,  and  Hugh  Williams, 
AtMociates  in  Surgery;  Walter  Leslie  Menden- 
hall.  Instructor  in  Phyaiotogy;  Elmer  Walter 
Barron  and  Allan  Rowe  Cunningham,  Auiatr 
ante  in  Pediatrics. 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  i,  1917:  Walle 
M^ritt,  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law  (Busi- 
ness School).  Curatore  in  the  CoUeO^  Library: 
Thomas  Barbour,  of  Book*  Relating  to  the  Pa- 
cifie;  Oric  Bates,  of  Worke  on  North  Africa; 
Harold  Wilmerding  Bell,  of  NumiematicLitera- 
ture;  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  of  South  Ameri- 
can History  and  Literature;  Harry  Nelson  Gay, 
of  Italian  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  of  Indie  Manu^ 
scripte;  Walter  Lichtenstein,  of  the  Hohen- 
zoUem  Collection;  Edward  Kennard  Rand,  of 
Manuscripts;  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  of  the  Thea- 
tre Collection;  Malcolm  Storer,  of  Coine;  Clar- 
ance  Macdonald  Warner,  of  Canadian  His- 
tory  and  Literature;  Frederick  Adams  Woods, 
of  Portuguese  History. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Professor  of  Education,  to  serve  from 
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Sept  1,  1917:  whereupon  baUots  being 
given  in,  it  appeared  that  Henry  Wy- 
man  Hohnes  was  elected. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  abaenoe  to 
Professor  Walter  Fenno  Dearborn  for 
the  first  half  of  the  academic  year  1917- 
18. 

Voted  to  confer  the  following  degrees 
as  recommended  by  the  various  Facul- 
ties: 

A.B.  Shreve  Ballard,  Nebon  Fell.  William 
Tillinghast  Gorton,  Clarence  Hurd  Lane, 
George  Eliot  Leigfaton,  Walter  Staunton 
Maok.  Jr.,  Robert  Perry  Rodgera,  Willani 
Sears  Simpkina,  Philip  Slepian,  Edward 
Forbee  Smiley,  Francis  Minot  Weld. 

A.B.  cum  (atMie.  George  Colket  Caner,  Ray- 
mond Hugh  Franaen,  Jackson  Fidmund  Towne. 

8.B.  Frederick  Robinson,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Hokien  White. 

A.B.  (fhd  of  Cour$€.)  At  of  tke  Clou  of 
1910:  Wallace  Campbell,  Chung  Heng  Chen, 
Theodore  Lambert  DeCamp,  Edward  Vincent 
Flanagan.  David  Dewey  Greene,  Robert  Fred- 
erick Herrick,  Jr.,  Richard  Stuart  Cutter 
King,  Fftink  Earl  Large,  Albert  Fear  Leffing- 
well,  Danf  orth  Miller,  Angelo  Giovanni  Peres, 
Livingstone  Porter,  William  Cary  Sanger,  Jr., 
Parker  Fletcher  Schofield,  George  William 
Sullivan,  Wendell  Townsend,  Carl  Otto  Jor- 
dan Wheeler.  At  of  tke  Clou  of  1915:  Donald 
Stuart  Campbell,  Carl  Sumner  Fleming, 
Victor  Levine.  At  of  the  Claee  of  WIS:  Howard 
Corneal  Shaw.  At  of  the  Claee  of  1911:  Wil- 
liam Denis  Foley.  Ae  oif  the  Claee  of  1906: 
Ralph  Wilder  Brown,  cum  laude. 

S.B.  {Qut  of  Couree.)  Aeefthe  Claee  of  1916: 
Schuyler  Dillon.  At  of  the  Claet  of  191S:  God- 
frey Priester,  cum  laude  in  Oerman. 

A.M.  George  True  Avery,  A.B.  (Univ.  of 
Colorado)  1915;  Willoughby  Maynard  Bab- 
cock,  Jr.,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Minnesota)  1014, 
A.M.  (i&td.)  1915;  Fred  Krekel  Bessenberger, 
S.B.  (St.  Louis  Univ.)  1914;  Edwin  Berry 
Burgtmi,  A.B.  (Dartmouth  Coll.)  1915;  Doug- 
las Hilary  Corley.  A.B.  (Bates  Coll.)  1913, 
S.T.B.  (Andover  Theol.  Seminary)  1915, 
S.T.B.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1915;  Kenneth  Glen- 
dower  Darling,  A.B.  (Pomona  Coll.)  1914; 
Richard  Gregory  Donahue.  A.B.  1915;  Ber- 
nard Gabin4,  A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.) 
1913;  George  Warren  Gignilliat,  Jr.,  A.B. 
(Davidson  Coll.)  1915;  John  Hermiston 
Libby,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Colorado)  1914;  Charles 
Edward  McCorkle,  Ph.B.  (Ohio  Univ.)  1909, 
A.M.  (Clark  Univ.)  1915;  Joseph  WyUe  Mao- 
Naugher.  A.B.  1915;  Philip  Ainsworth  Means, 
A.B.  1915;  Roy  CleveUnd  Phillips,  Ph.B. 
(Brown  Univ.)  1915;  Vernon  Blair  Rhodeniser, 
A.B.  (Univ.  of  Manitoba)  1913;  Robert  Stanley 
Thomson,  A.B.  (Brown  Univ.)  1912;  Chan- 
Chan  Tsoo,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  California)  1915. 


PluD.  SidiiqyFBy  Blake.  A3. 1013  (1912), 
A.M.  1913;  subject.  Biology:  special  fieU, 
Botany;  thesis,  "A  Revision  of  the  Genus 
Viguiera."  Charies  Dreehsler,  8.B.  (Univ.  of 
Wisconsin)  1913,  S.M.  iOrid.)  1914;  subject. 
Biology;  special  SeU,  Botany;  thesia,  "Stodiei 
on  the  Genus  Actinomyoes,  with  special  Refer- 
ence to  ita  Development  and  Moiphcdogy." 
Lester  R  Ford,-A.B.  (Univ.  of  Missouri)  1911. 
A.M.  (iWd.)  1912,  A.M.  (Harvard  Umr.)  1913; 
subject.  Mathematics;  special  SeU,  Analysis; 
thesis,  "On  Rational  Approximations  to  an 
Irrational  Complex  Number."  Alfred  Omi- 
enoe  RedfieM,  8.B.  1914  (1913);  subject.  Biol- 
ogy; special  fiekl,  Zodkigy;  thena.  **The  Phys- 
iology of  the  Melanophores  of  the  Homed 
Toad."  Russell  McCuIloch  Story,  A.B.  (Moo- 
mouth  CoU.)  1904,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.) 
1906;  subject.  Political  Science;  apedal  field. 
Municipal  Government;  thesis,  "The  Exmu- 
tive  Office  in  American  Cities." 

A.A.  Paul  Alexander  Kober. 

M.Ardi.  Howard  Holmes  Bartoo,  A.B. 
1911 ;  Millaxd  Burr  Guliek,  A.B.  1913;  Phileius 
Clarke  Knowlton,  Jr.,  S.B.  in  Arch.  (Univ.  of 
Illinois)  1914. 

D.M.D.  Sidney  Malcolm  Akentrom,  A.B. 
(Dartmouth  C<^.)  1913;  William  Augustine 
Connelly,  Frank  August  Feuerhan,  Hsnooen 
Freed,  Wheeler  WendeU  Mclntire,  William 
Haven  Sherburne,  Harokl  William  Smith, 
Clifton  Freeman  Wheeler. 

M.D.  Charles  Wesley  Bressler,  A.B.  (Umr. 
of  MJsMuri)  1913;  Samuel  Oine,  S.B.  1911; 
Edgar  Charles  Cook,  A.B.  (Lake  Forest 
CoU.)  1911;  Dennis  Rider  Wood  Crile,  S.B. 
(Uniy.  of  T^soonsin)  1914;  Floyd  Frost  Hatch, 
A.B.  (Univ.  of  Utah)  1912;  John  Sprsgus 
Hodgson,  Ph.B.  (Brown  Univ.)  1912  (1911); 
Carl  Bibb  Hudson,  A.B.  1912  (1911);  Elmer 
TuieU  Learned.  A.B.  (Yale  Univ.)  1912;  Wii- 
liam  RufuB  Redden,  A.B.  (Bates  CdIL)  1906; 
George  Wilson  Van  Gorder.  A.B.  (Williams 
CoU.)  191L 

LL.B.  iOvt  of  Couree.)  Danforth  Geer,  Jr., 
A.B.  (Wmiams  CoU.)  1911,  as  of  the  Class  of 
1915;  John  Raymond  Higgins,  A.B.  (Clark 
CoU.)  1912,  as  of  the  Class  of  1915;  Myer 
Saidel.  A.B.  1911,  as  of  the  Class  of  1915; 
Abram  Hougendobler  Young,  A.B.  (Albright 
CoU.)  1906.  as  of  the  Clsss  of  1915. 

8.T.M.  Att>ert  Edward  Hetheringtoo,  A.B. 
(Manitoba  Univ.)  1893,  B.D.  (Victoria  ColL, 
Toronto)  1888. 

MeeUng  of  March  12,  1917. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

FYom  the  estate  of  Mary  A.  P.  Draper  (Mrs. 
Henry  Draper)  S4000  *'  for  the  purpose  of  ear- 
ing for,  preserving,  studying,  and  using  the 
photographic  plates  of  the  Henry  Draper 
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Memorial  for  the  purpoee  for  which  they  may 
be  used  and  exhibited." 

From  the  estate  of  Emeet  L.  Gay  $36.94  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 

desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 

following   persons   for   their   generous 

gifts: 

To  the  ClaBB  of  1804  for  their  gift  of  %5O00 
toward  their  Twenty-fifth  Amiiveraary  Fund. 

To  certain  members  of  the  Class  of  1882  for 
their  additional  gift  of  $4304.82  to  be  added  to 
the  principal  of  the  "Fund  of  the  Class  of 
1882"  which  was  established  by  the  Class  on 
the  twenty-fifth  azmiversary  of  its  graduation. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$1298.54  for  the  purchase  of  the  Bond  Collec- 
tion of  books  for  the  School  of  Architecture. 

To  the  Class  of  1899  for  their  gift  of  $1000 
toward  their  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund. 

To  the  Class  of  1919  for  the  gift  of  $400  for 
a  special  sch<Jar8hip  for  1916-17. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $300 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College 
Library. 

To  Mr.  Emile  F.  Williams  for  his  gift  of 
$100  to  be  added  to  the  Asa  Gray  Memorial 
Fund. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $60 
to  pay  for  two  lectures. 

To  Mrs.  WiUiam  Hooper  for  her  gUt  of  $60 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Miss  Florence  M.  Gushing  for  her  gift  of 
$25  for  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for 
Research. 

To  Mr.  Edward  D.  Bettens  for  his  gift  of  a 
water-color,  "Sunday  Morning  —  Domberg," 
by  James  McNeill  Whistler,  for  the  Fogg  Art 
Muqeum. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  following 
letter: 

February  26,  1917. 
The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 
OenUemen: 

On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
names  and  addresses  appear  on  accompany- 
ing Schedule  Numbered  One  it  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  forward  to  you  a  check  for 
$14,782.00  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
York  City  and  securities  amounting  in  value, 
with  the  accrued  interest  thereon,  to  a  little 
over  $10,000.00  as  listed  on  accompanying 
Schedule  Numbered  Two,  or  a  total  amount  of 
say  $24,782.00. 

With  this  sum  to  be  increased  to  a  minimum 
of  $25,000.00  by  later  gifts  or  accumulated 
income  it  is  the  desire  of  the  contributors  to 
establish  in  Harvard  University  a  Fellowship 
in  memory  of  Victor  Emanuel  Chapman,  of 
New  York,  of  the  Class  of  1918,  to  be  known  as 
the  Victor  Emanuel  Chapman  Memorial  Fel- 
lowship. It  is  the  desire  of  the  contributors 


that  the  fund  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  either 
from  interest  or  from  later  donations,  until  it 
reaches  the  sum  of  $25,000.00,  as  mentioned 
above. 

Chapman  was  a  student  in  the  £oole  des 
Beaux  Arte  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  out^ 
break  of  the  present  European  War.  He  first 
ftnlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legion  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  Flying  Corps  of  the  French 
Army.  He  was  killed  in  action  over  Verdun 
on  June  23d,  1916. 

It  is  furthermore  the  desire  of  the  contrib- 
utors that  the  annual  income  of  the  Fellowship 
be  offered  to  a  French  youth  (or  youths,  in  the 
event  of  the  growth  of  the  fund  to  such  an 
amount  that  the  income  thereof  would  justify 
such  action)  for  study  in  one  department  or 
another  of  Harvard  University,  and  it  is  their 
hope  also  that  the  incumbents  may  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  to  the  Fellowship  if.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
mentioned  below,  and  of  the  Corporation, 
such  action  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned.  It  is  suggested  that  the  incum- 
bents from  year  to  year  be  nominated  by  a 
Committee  of  French  Scholars,  formed  from 
those  who  are  or  who  have  been  French  ex- 
change professors  at  Harvard,  and  that  to 
them  be  added  ex-oifficia  the  President  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Autour  du  Monde  Club  in 
Paris,  such  committee  to  present  annually  its 
recommendation  of  the  candidate  to  whom, 
on  approval  by  the  Corporation  or  appropriate 
committee,  the  Fellowship  shall  be  awarded. 
If  in  any  year  no  award  be  made,  it  is  the  re- 
quest of  the  donws  that  the  income  of  that 
year  be  added  to  the  principal.  If  for  a  sec- 
ond year  no  approved  candidate  be  recom- 
mended, then  that  the  income  of  that  year 
may  be  used  to  augment  the  salary  or  salaries 
of  a  French  in8truct<v  or  instructors  in  the 
College. 

The  participants  in  the  undertaking  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  text  of  the  "citar 
tion,"  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  letter, 
be  printed  in  the  Annual  Catalogue  for  at 
least  three  successive  years  in  connection  with 
the  terms  of  the  Fellowship,  accompanied  by 
an  Ti'"gl«<J'  translation;  and  that  further,  if 
the  list  of  contributors  be  published  in  the 
Treasurer's  Report  or  elsewhere,  the  amounts 
of  individual  gifts  be  omitted. 

The  subscribers  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Chapman  Memorial  Fellowship  will  serve  not 
only  as  an  additional  link,  however  smiall,  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States,  but  also 
as  a  slight  expression  of  the  intellectual  debt 
which  this  country  owes  to  France.  We  are 
further  in  hopes  Uiat  this  Fellowship  may 
stimulate  similar  foundations  at  Harvard  and 
at  otiier  American  universities  and  colleges. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know 
whether  the  gift  is  acceptable  on  the  terms  as 
set  forth  above? 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  Edoab  Huidkkopeb  Wbllb. 
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Whereupon  it  was  voted,  that  the  thanks 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  be  sent  to 
each  of  the  Donors  to  the  Fund  and  that 
the  said  fund  be  established  in  the  rec- 
ords and  accounts  of  the  University  upon 
the  terms  stated  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments : 

For  the  second  half  of  1916-1 7:  Charles  Scott 
Venable,  AsnstarU  in  ChemiMtry;  William 
Gleason  Bean,  Atnatant  in  History;  Edward 
Maurice  Briggs,  Manvel  Humfrey  Davis, 
Aleott  Farrar  Elwell.  Ewing  Wallace  Hamlen« 
Frederick  William  Rogers,  and  Wilford  Almon 
Walker,  Aanstanta  in  Military  Sdenee  and 
Taetiea:  William  Edgar  Deeka,  Lecturer  on 
Tropical  Medicine. 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  i,  1917:  Richard 
Stockton  Meriam,  Aaeistanl  in  Social  Ethics; 
George  La  Plana,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in 
the  History  of  Reliaion  (Divinity  School); 
Melville  Conley  Whipple,  Instructor  in  Sani- 
tary Chemistry  and  Sanitary  Inspector;  Ban- 
croft Huntington  Brown,  Ralph  Keffer,  Jamee 
Wallace  Hopkins,  and  Joseph  Leonard  Walsh, 
Instructors  in  Mathematics;  Lester  R  Ford, 
Instructor  in  Actuarial  Mathematics;  Tracy 
Augustus  Pierce  and  William  LeRoy  Hart, 
Benjamin  Peiree  Instructors  in  Mathematics. 

Voted  to  appoint  Cleaveland  Floyd, 

SUae  Arnold  Houghton  Aesiatani  Pro- 

feeeoT  of  Bacteriology,  for  five  years  from 

Sept.  1, 1917. 

Meeting  of  March  26,  1017. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Sarah  A.  Matchett, 
$25,000,  the  fifth  payment  on  account  of  her 
residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Francis  Skinner,  St., 
$260.78  additional  on  account  of  his  residuary 
bequest  to  the  Medical  School. 

From  the  estote  of  F.  W.  Putnam.  $187.14 
additional  for  the  F.  W.  Putnam  Fund  of  the 
Peabody  Museum. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  sundry  subscribers  for  the  gift  of  $100.- 
000  toward  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  Messrs.  Julius  Goldman,  Felix  M.  War- 
burg, and  Mrs.  Samuel  Sachs  for  their  gifts 
of  $1000  each,  to  Mr.  Harry  Sachs  for  his  gift 
of  $500,  to  Mr.  Henry  S.  Bowers  for  his  gift  of 


$100.  and  to  Dr.  Barney  Sachs  for  his  gift  of 
$75,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Wilham 
Hayes  Fogg  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis  for  his 
gift  of  $1000  towaxd  the  work  of  the  Harvard 
Commission  on  Western  History. 

To  an  anonsrmous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $600 
toward  a  certain  salary  for  the  year  1016-17. 

To  Professor  Oakes  Ames  for  his  gift  of 
$425  f<»-  the  Anna  C.  Ames  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship in  the  BiMsey  Institution  for  1017-18. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  SenU  Barbara  for 
the  gift  of  $150  toward  the  scholarship  for  the 
year  1916-17. 

To  Mr.  James  Loeb  for  lus  annual  gift  of 
$100  for  the  purchase  of  labor  periodicals  for 
the  College  Library. 

To  Mr.  John  R.  Simpson  for  his  gift  of  $75, 
to  be  credited  to  the  library  fund  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Dunham  for  his  gift  of 
$10  for  the  purchase  of  duplicate  copies  of 
books  to  be  used  in  Economics  2a  or  2^. 

To  Messrs.  Reisinger  and  Viereck,  trustees 
of  the  MOnsterberg  Memorial  Fund,  for  the 
generous  gift  of  the  library  of  the  late  Hugo 
MQnsterberg. 

The  resignation  of  Malcolm  McLeod 
as  Instructor  in  English  was  received  and 
accepted,  to  take  effect  Sept  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appomt- 
ments: 

From  March  1,  for  the  remainder  of  1916-17: 
George  Parkman  Denny,  ^Supervisor  of  Stud- 
ents'  Health  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

For  the  second  half  of  1916-17:  Alfred  Clar- 
ence Redfieki,  Assistant  in  Chemistry;  Weston 
Perdval  Chainberlain,  Lecturer  on  MHitary 
Medicine. 

For  one  year  from  SepL  1,  1917:  Alfred 
Chester  Hanford,  Instructor  in  Govemmn^ 
James  Bryant  Conant,  Instructor  in  Chemistry; 
George  Falley  Ninde  and  Braokett  Kirkwood 
Thorogood,  Instructors  in  Bnoineerino  Sciences; 
Addison  Webster  Moore,  Lecturer  on  PhUoso- 
phy;  FitsRoy  Carrington,  Lecturer  on  the  His- 
tory  of  Engrasing;  George  Parker  Winsfaip, 
Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Printing;  Edward 
Waldo  Forbes,  Lecturer  on  Pine  Arts. 

Voted  to  appoint  Jacob  Bronfenbreo- 
ncr  Assistant  Professor  of  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Hygiene  for  three  yean 
from  April  1, 1917. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Assist- 
ant Professors  for  five  years  from  Sept. 
1, 1917: 

Arthur  Becket  Lamb,  of  Chemistry;  Alfred 
Marston  Tosier,  of  Anthropology;  Chandler 
Rathfon  Post,  of  Oresk  and  Fine  Arts;  Irving 
Widmer  Bailey,  of  Forestry. 
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Voted  to  make  the  following  change 
of  titles:  Percy  Brown  and  George  W 
Holmes,  from  Assistant  to  Instructor  in 
Roentgenology. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  Albert  Sauveur  for  the  first 
half  of  the  academic  year  1917-18,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  established  by 
this  Board.  May  SI,  1880. 

Voted  that  the  Committee  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  Victor  Emanuel 
Chapman  Memorial  Fellowship  shall 
consist  of  those  who  are  or  who  have 
been  French  exchange  professors  at 
Harvard  and  that  to  them  be  added  ex- 
officio  the  President  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Autour  du  Monde  Club  in  Paris, 
such  committee  to  present  annually  its 
recommendation  of  the  candidate  to 
whom,  on  approval  by  the  Corporation 
or  appropriate  committee,  the  fellow- 
ship shall  be  awarded. 

Meeting  of  April  9,  1917. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  g^ft  of 
$5000  for  the  "New  Laboratory  Fund"  of  the 
Cancer  CommiBsion  of  Harvard  University. 

To  the  Class  of  1894  for  their  additional 
9ft  of  S2700  toward  their  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversary Fund. 

To  sundry  anonymous  donors  for  their  gifts 
amounting  to  $1450  for  research  in  the  De- 
partment ot  Economics. 

To  Mr.  Timothy  Paige  for  his  gift  of  $1000 
for  special  investigations  on  milk  infections  in 
the  Department  of  Comparative  Pathology. 

To  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Bremer  for  his  gift  of  $500 
for  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

To  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering  for  his 
gift  of  $500  for  immediate  use  at  the  Observa- 
tory. 

To  Mr.  Edward  B.  Adams  for  his  gift  of 
$250  toward  the  cost  of  planting  an  elm  tree 
in  the  Sever  Quadrangle. 

To  Mr.  Horatio  C.  Curtis  for  his  gift  of  $100 
and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Sachs  for  his  gift  of  $50 
to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  William 
Hayes  Fogg  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Henry  W.  Bliss  for  his  additional 
gift  of  $133.21  for  the  purchase  of  oases  for  the 


objects  contained  in  the  bequest  of  Edward  P. 
Bliss. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Fitchburg  for  the 
gift  of  $100  toward  the  scholarship  for  the 
year  1016-17. 

To  Mr.  John  B.  Stetson,  Jr.,  for  his  annual 
gift  of  $100  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Peabody  Museum  library. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $100 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mrs.  William  Hooper  for  her  gift  of  $50 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Professor  George  L.  Kittredge  for  his  gift 
of  $25  toward  the  expenses  of  binding  periodi- 
cals for  the  Southwark  Public  library  in  Lon- 
don. 

To  Mr.  Owen  Wister  for  his  gift  of  $25  and 
to  Mr.  Francis  Rawle  for  his  gift  of  $10 
toward  the  expenses  of  English  A. 

To  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Gay  for  her  gift  of 
rare  and  valuable  books  from  the  library  of  her 
husband,  Frederick  Lewis  Gay,  of  the  Class 
of  1878. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
Walter  James  Dodd,  Instructor  in  Roenir 
•genology,  which  occurred  on  Dec.  18, 
1916. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  /,  1916  ^Dental 
SehooiC) :  Frederick  Francis  Furfey  and  Clar- 
ence Geddes  Severy,  FeUcwe  in  Anatomv; 
Claude  Victor  Johnston,  Asmtoni  in  Operas 
ti9e  Dentistry;  Simon  DeSalles  McCarty,  A«- 
eietatU  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry;  Lawrence  Ed- 
ward McGourty,  Instructor  in  OpertUive  Den^ 
tietry. 

Voted  to  appoint  James  Alexander  Ker 
Thomson,  Lecturer  on  Classics,  lot  one 
year  from  Sept.  1, 1917. 

Voted     to     appoint     the     following 

Preachers  to  the  University  for  one  year 

from  Sept.  1, 1917: 

Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  chairman,  ex 
officio;  Charles  David  Williams,  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham,  Elwood  Worcester,  Ambrose 
White  Vernon,  Harry  Emerson  Foedick. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  changes 

of  title: 

William  Edward  Cox,  from  Assistant  to 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bconomics;  Carl 
Henry  Classen,  from  Assistant  to  Au^n  Teach- 
ing FeUowin  Chemistry;  Roderick  Peattie,  from 
Assistant  to  Austin  Teaching  FeUow  in  Geog- 
raphy; Edwin  Martin  Chamberlin,  from  As- 
sistant to  Austin  Teaching  FeUow  in  Educa- 
tion; William  David  Smith,  from  Assistant  to 
Austin  Teaching  FeUow  in  Medicine. 
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Voted  to  amend  tBe  agreements  with 
the  Boston  University  School  of  The- 
ology and  the  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution, dated  Feb.  8,  1915,  and  Dec. 
20,  1915,  respectively,  by  adding  the 
following  clause:  **  Students  in  each  in- 
stitution shall  be  allowed  to  take  courses 
in  the  other  without  payment  of  fees*'; 
and  to  renew  the  agreemoits  with  these 
two  institutions  and  with  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  for  three  years  from 
Sept.  1, 1917. 

OVERSEERS'  RECORDS. 

StaUd  MeeHng,  Fdfruary  26,  1917. 
In  Univeraity  Hull,  Cambridge,  2  p.m. 

The  following  13  members  were  pres- 
ent: Mr.  Meyer,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  LowdU,  the  President  of  the 
University;  Messrs.  Davis,  Fish,  Forbes, 
Grant,  Hallowell,  Marvin,  Sexton,  Slo- 
cum,  W.  R,  Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer.  Wen- 
deU. 

The  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Jan.  8, 1917,  electing  certain  pro- 
fessors to  serve  from  Sept  1, 1917,  were 
taken  from  the  table,  and  the  Board 
voted  to  consent  to  said  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Jan.  22,  1917,  changing  the 
title  of  Charles  Morton  Smith  from 
Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology  for 
five  years  from  S^t.  1,  1917,  as  voted 
by  the  Corporation  Nov.  27,  1916,  to 
Assistant  Professor  of  SffpkiU^ogy  for 
five  years  from  Sept.l,  1916,  and  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  said  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Feb.  26,  1917,  conferring  the 
degrees  upon  the  persons  recommended 
therefor  by  the  Faculties  of  the  several 
Departments  of  the  University  respec- 
tively, and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to 
the  conferring  of  said  degrees.  The  total 
number  of  said  degrees  is  90l 


The  President  of  the  Board  communi- 
cated to  the  Board  his  appointment  of 
the  following  persons  to  be  members  of 
the  Committee  to  Visit  the  CoOcge 
Commons:  Mrs.  Roger  Woloott,  diair- 
man;  Mrs.  Henry  Parkman,  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Thayer,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lovett, 
Mrs.  Charles  Allen  Porter,  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Percy  D.  Haughton. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  presented 
and  read  an  informal  report  of  said 
Committee  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board,  that  it  had  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  Commons,  by  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  Wilkey,  the  head 
steward,  on  Feb.  1, 1917,  and  as  a  result 
thereof  presented  several  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  College 
Commons,  and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wendell,  said  report  was  accepted  and 
referred  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  such  action  as  he  shall  think 
fit  to  take  thereon. 

Mr.  Forbes,  on  bdialf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Jan.  8, 
1917,  in  relation  to  the  conducting  of  the 
election  of  Overseers  on  next  Coounenoe- 
ment  Day,  reported  that  the  Committee 
had  considered  the  matter,  and  recom- 
mended: First,  that  the  Board  approve 
the  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  polling 
booths  and  baUot  boxes  in  Lower  Msssa- 
chusetts  Hall  which  is  indicated  on  the 
accompanying  blue  print.  Second,  that 
the  request  that  a  new  and  adequate 
check  list  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  ballots  cast  at  the  election  for  Over- 
seers on  Commencement  Day  should  be 
complied  with,  and  that  the  Overseers 
reooDunend  the  Corporation  that  the 
necessary  steps  be  taken  to  procure  such 
a  list.  Third,  that  inspectors  for  the 
polls  at  the  coming  dection  be  ap- 
pointed immediately  by  the  Board  of 
Overseers  and  that  as  far  as  possible 
those  inq>ectors  be  the  same  as  the 
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Standing  Committee  on  Elections  of 
the  Alumni  Anodation,  the  members 
of  which  Committee  act  as  inspectors 
at  the  polls  for  that  Association.  It 
would  seem  desirable  to  give  to  the  in- 
spectors power  to  modify  the  details  of 
the  polling  booths  and  ballot  boxes  if 
they  find  it  necessary  to  do  so;  and  after 
debate  thereon,  the  Board  voted  to  ac- 
cept said  report  and  to  adopt  the  rec- 
ODunendations  thereof. 

Judge  Grant,  on  behalf  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  presented  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Division  of  Geology,  re- 
questing the  Board  to  change  the  title 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  on  Greology* 
Mineralogy,  and  Petrogn^hy,  to  the 
Visiting  Committee  on  the  Division  of 
Geology*  and  the  Board  voUd  to  change 
the  title  of  said  Visiting  Committee  in 
accordance  with  said  request. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Forbes,  it  was 
voted  that  in  view  of  the  demand  for  an 
accurate  and  smoothly  working  up-to- 
date  system  of  keeping  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  names,  addresses,  and  loca- 
tion of  the  graduates  of  the  University, 
the  Overseers  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  that  they  take  meas- 
ures to  provide  an  Addressograph  for 
these  purposes. 

Stated  Meeting,  April  9,  1917. 
In  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  2  p.m. 

The  following  20  members  were  pres- 
ent: Mr.  Meyer,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 
University;  Messrs.  Boy  den,  Davis,  El- 
liott, Felton,  Fish,  Forbes,  Frothing- 
ham.  Grant,  Hallowell,  Higginson,  Hyde, 
Lamont,  Sexton,  Shattuck,  Slocum, 
W.  R.  Thayer.  W.S.  Thayer,  WendeU. 

The  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Jan.  22»  Feb.  12,  and  Feb.  26, 
1917,  electing  certain  professors,  were 
taken  from  the  table,  and  the  Board 
voted  to  consent  to  said  votes. 


The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  <^  April  9,  1917,  to  use  the  in- 
come of  the  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Univer- 
sity, until  the  further  order  of  this 
Board,  and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to 
this  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  April  9,  1917,  to  amend  the 
agreements  with  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology  and  the  Newton  The- 
ological Institution,  dated  Feb.  8,  1915, 
and  Dec.  20, 1915,  respectively,  by  add* 
ing  the  following  clause:  "Students  in 
eadi  institution  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
courses  in  the  other  without  payment  of 
fees**;  and  to  renew  the  agreements  with 
these  two  institutions  and  with  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  School  for  three  years 
from  Sept.  1,  1917;  and  the  Board  voted 
to  consent  to  this  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  March  12,  March  26,  and 
April  9,  1917,  appointing  Cleaveland 
Floyd,  Silas  Arnold  Houghton  Aseistant 
Prqfeeeor  qf  Bacteriology  for  five  years 
from  Sept  1,  1917,  and  Jacob  Bronfen- 
brenner,  Aeeietani  Profeeeor  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine  and  Hygiene  for  three  years 
from  April  1,  1917;  re-appointing  the 
following  Assistant  Professors  for  five 
years  from  Sept.  1,  1917:  Arthur  Becket 
Lamb,  of  Chemietry;  Alfred  Marston 
Toszer,  of  AnUiropology;  Chandler  Rath- 
fon  Post,  of  Oreek  and  of  Fine  Arts;  Irv- 
ing Widmer  Bailey,  of  Forestry;  appoint- 
ing the  following  Preachers  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1917: 
Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  chairman,  ex 
officio;  Charles  David  Williams,  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham,  Elwood  Worces- 
ter, Ambrose  White  Vernon,  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick;  and  the  Board  voted 
to  consent  to  said  votes. 
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The  President  of  the  Univeniity  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  April  9,  1917,  to  approve  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  that  they  be  empowered  to 
arrange  to  continue  the  instruction  for 
third-year  students  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, thus  making  it  possible  for  mem- 
bers of  that  class  to  graduate  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1918,  and  the  Board  voted  to  con- 
sent to  said  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  com- 
municated orally  to  the  Board  an  ac- 
count of  the  action  of  the  President  and 
Fellows,  and  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
University,  in  their  efforts  to  put  the 
services  of  Harvard  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  during  the  War  with 
the  Imperial  German  Government,  and 
after  debate  thereon,  the  Board  voUd: 
That  this  Board  heartily  endorses  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Faculties  of  the  University 
reported  by  the  President  in  putting  the 
services  of  Harvard  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government;  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  Board  that  the  University  should 
take  every  possible  means  to  turn  out 
officers  trained  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner for  active  service  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date;  that  the  use  of  University 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  a  training 
camp  and  otherwise  under  rules  satis- 
factory to  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity be  approved,  and  also  the  principle 
of  granting  academic  privileges  to  stu- 
dents entering  or  being  trained  to  enter 
military  service. 

Mr.  Frothingham  presented  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  Vbit  the  Law 
School,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Dr.  Shattuck  presented  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Dental 
School,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Special  Meeting,  May  1,  1917. 
In  Univenity  Hall,  Cambridge,  11  a.m. 

The  following  18  members  were  pres- 
ent: Mr.  Meyer,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 
University;  Messrs.  Davis,  Endicott, 
Fish,  Forbes,  Frothingham,  Grant,  Hal- 
lowell,  Higginson,  Lamont,  Marvin, 
Morgan,  Sexton,  Shattudc,  Slocum,  W. 
R.  Thayer,  WendeD. 

The  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  April  9,  1917,  appointing  Archibald 
Thompson  Davison,  AseielarU  Ptofenor 
of  Munc  for  five  years  from  S^t  1, 
1917,  was  taken  from  the  table,  and  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  this  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  April  27,  1917,  appointing 
Kuno  Francke,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Oerman  Culture,  Emeritus,  and  Honorary 
Curator  of  the  Germanic  Museum,  from 
Sept.  1,  1917;  changing  the  title  of 
William  Duane  from  Professor  of  Physics 
to  Professor  of  Bio-Physics;  conferring 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine 
upon  Douglas  Morgan  Baker;  establish- 
ing a  Gumey  Professorshq>  of  English 
Literature;  and  the  Board  voted  to  con- 
sent to  these  votes. 

Judge  Grant  presented  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Division  of  Geol- 
ogy, and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Conunittee,  it  was  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  OVERSEERS. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Association  to 
suggest  candidates  for  the  Board  of 
Overseers: 

John  Wheelock  Elliot,  '74,  of  Boston. 
Retired  surgeon. 

Henry  Osbom  Taylor,  '78,  of  New 
York  City.     Author. 
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FVancis  Josqih  Swayze,  *79,  of  New- 
ark, N.J.     Justice. 

Charles  Allerton  Coolidge,  '81,  of 
Boston.     Architect. 

Charles  Pelham  Curtis,  '83,  of  Bos- 
ton.    Lawyer. 

Robert  Patterson  Perkins,  '84,  of 
New  York  City.     Business. 

Leonard  Wood,  M.D.  '84,  of  the 
Southeastern  Department,  Charleston, 
S.C.     Majoi^General,  U.S.A. 

Benjamin  Bowditch  Thayer,  '85,  of 
New  York  City.    Mining  Engineer. 

Henry  Wilder  Keyes,  '87,  of  North 
Haverhill,  N.H.  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire. 

George  Rublee,  '90,  of  Cornish,  N.H. 
Lawyer. 

Philip  Mercer  Rhinelander,  '91,  of 
Philadelphia.  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  Woods,  '92,  of  New  York  Cit^. 
Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City. 

David  Abram  Ellis,  '94,  of  Boston. 
Lawyer. 

Jerome  Davis  Greene,  '96,  of  New 
York  City.     Banker. 

John  Lord  O'Brian,  '96,  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.     Lawyer. 

Robert  Hooper  Stevenson,  Jr.,  '97,  of 
Boston.    Business. 

Henry  Smith  Thompson,  '99,  of  Con- 
cord.   Banker. 

Samuel  Smith  Druiy,  '01,  of  Con- 
cord, N.H.  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

Barrett  Wendell,  Jr.,  '02,  of  Boston. 
Banker. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  '04,  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

This  is  an  unusually  good  list  as  it 
contains  men  who  have  become  eminent 
in  their  several  nositions. 

MARSHAL  JOFFRE  AT 
HARVARD. 
On  Saturday,  May  12,  the  French 
War  Commission  to  the  United  States 


visited  Boston.  The  program  for  the 
day  included  a  visit,  in  the  afternoon,  to 
Harvard  University,  which  was  expected 
to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  upon  Marshal  Joffre  and  M. 
Viviani,  former  premier  of  France.  Un- 
fortunately M.  Viviani  was  called,  on 
weighty  public  business,  to  Canada  on 
Saturday,  and  could  not  be  present  at 
the  academic  welcome  of  the  distin- 
guished Frenchmen.  He  reached  Boston 
on  Sunday  morning,  however,  and  in  the 
afternoon  visited  President  Lowell's 
house  and  the  Widener  Library. 

Marshal  Joffre,  on  Saturday,  was  to 
have  reached  the  University  at  4  p.m. 
His  crowded  program  in  Boston  delayed 
him  nearly  an  hour.  At  about  five 
he  was  received  in  the  College  Yard, 
where  an  academic  procession,  similar  to 
that  of  Commencements  before  1916  but 
notable  for  the  large  number  of  Faculty 
members  in  academic  costume  and  for 
the  presence  of  the  Harvard  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  was  waiting  to  march 
to  Sanders  Theatre.  Pkesident  Lowell, 
with  Acting  University  Marshal  Clar- 
ence C.  Little,  '10,  headed  the  proces- 
sion, which  entered  Memorial  between 
the  lines  of  the  Officers'  Training  Corps 
standing  at  salute. 

The  ceremonies  within  the  Theatre 
were  brief.  Professor  E.  C.  Moore 
opened  and  dosed  them  with  prayer.  A 
chorus  from  the  Harvard  and  Radcliffe 
choirs  sang  three  selections.  President 
Lowell  spoke  and  conferred  the  single 
degree  of  the  day  as  follows: 

We.  have  met  in  a  grave  crisis,  momentous 
in  its  issues,  solemn  in  its  portents,  resistless 
in  its  call  to  duty  and  to  sacrifice.  This  coun- 
try has  endured  wrongs  patiently,  has  borne 
them  long,  has  witnessed,  not  unmoved,  the 
sufferings  inflicted  in  Europe  on  the  innocent 
aiul  the  helpless,  until  from  ocean  to  ocean 
our  people  have  seen  that  they  must  take 
their  part  in  a  war  waged  for  all  mankind. 
Everything  that  we  most  cherish  in  a  civilisa- 
tion reared  by  endless  toil  and  self-restraint 
—  the  supremacy  of  justice  over  might,  re- 
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spect  for  the  rights  of  others,  merey  and  hu- 
manity,  the  hopes  ci  a  better  time  founded 
upon  a  broader  and  a  keener  ^rmpathy  among 
men  —  all  these  are  at  stake.  They  are  in  con- 
flict  with  a  principle  of  conquest,  oppression, 
and  rapine.  As  the  surges  of  war  roll  on,  the 
foundations  of  human  nature  and  society  are 
laid  bare.  Deep  calls  to  deep,  and  the  world 
in  awe  awaits  the  answer. 

We  have  met  to  do  honor  to  the  envoy  of  a 
great  nation  which  succored  us  long  ago  in 
our  hour  of  need,  leaving  a  debt  that  we  can 
now  begin  to  pay,  which  in  this  war  has  suf- 
fered grievously  for  a  cause  that  is  ours,  which 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  which  met  tiie 
shock  and  broke  its  force. 

Therefore,  by  virtue  of  authority  delegated 
to  me  by  the  two  governing  boards,  I  now 
confer  the  following  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws: 

Joseph  Jacques  C6jaire  Joffre,  Marshal  of 
France,  a  commander  whose  calm  courage 
and  sagacity  shone  as  a  guiding  atar  in  adark 
night,  whose  genius  at  the  Mame  wrung  from 
defeat  a  victory  that  saved  France,  and,  with 
France,  the  world. 

And  in  the  name  of  this  Society  of  Soholais, 
I  declare  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  this  degree,  and  that 
his  name  shall  be  borne  forever  on  its  roll  of 
honorary  members. 

At  the  close  of  these  ezercises  Manhal 
Joffre  crossed. the  traDsq>t  of  Memorial 
to  the  large  hall,  in  which  a  multitude  of 
students,  including  the  members  of  the 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  was  packed. 
He  addressed  them,  in  French,  from  the 
gallery  as  follows: 

I  feel  highly  honored  at  being  made  the 
recipient  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
this  great  University  of  Harvard.  I  am  glad 
to  see  students  in  uniform,  and  I  know  that 
those  who  are  to  beoome  officers  will  brilliantly 
and  bravely  lead  tiieir  men  on  the  fields  of 
France.   I  welcome  them. 

It  was  planned  that  Marshal  Joffre 
should  then  review  the  Training  Corps 
in  the  Stadium,  where  about  2i,000  spec- 
tators were  assembled.  But  the  hour  for 
his  engagement  in  Boston  was  so  near 
that  his  visit  •  to^  the  Stadium  was 
abridged  by  his  driving  slowly  round  the 
running-track  in  an  automobile,  warmly 
hailed  and  cheered  by  the  great  gather- 
ing. The  review  of  the  Training  Corps, 
before  President  Lowell,  Major  Aaan, 
head  of  the  French  mission  of  instructing 


French  officers,  and  Captain  Cordier, 
commandant  of  the  Corps,  followed 
immediately  and  made  a  deq>  impres- 
sion. Before  leaving  Boston,  Marshal 
Joffre  expressed  himsdf  in  high  praise  of 
the  Harvard  Corps.  "You  are  to  be 
congratulated,"  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
to  Major  Azan,  "upon  being  identified 
with  such  a  magnificent  corps  of  future 
officers  of  the  American  army  as  I  saw 
at  Harvard  tlus  afternoon." 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 
Dean  Bebtra  M.  Boodt,  R.  *99. 

Ten  Seniors  who  were  concentratxDg 
in  the  Division  of  EUstory,  Government, 
and  Economics,  took  the  special  examina- 
tions of  the  Division,  which  were  given 
earlier  than  usual  this  yeftr,  coming  the 
week  after  the  April  recess.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  see  the  variation  in  the 
special  fields.  Of  the  ten,  four  had  for 
their  q)ecial  field  American  History, 
two  Labor  Problems,  one  Political 
Theory,  one  Public  Finance,  one  Mod- 
em American  Government,  and  one 
Ancient  History. 

Several  courses  which  have  not  been 
offered  at  Raddiffe  College  before  are 
announced  in  the  list  of  courses  for  1917- 
18,  which  has  just  been  issued:  French 
11,  "The  History  of  the  Tale  and  of  the 
Novel  in  France  from  the  Fifteenth  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  is  to  be  given 
at  both  Harvard  and  Raddiffe  by  Dr. 
Hawkins.  In  Government  there  is  Gov- 
ernment 6,  "History  of  Political  Theo- 
ries," a  course  which  had  previously 
been  a  third  group  course  at  Harvard 
open  to  Raddiffe  students,  and  which 
this  year  is  to  be  a  middle  group  course 
repeated  at  Raddiffe  College  by  Mr. 
Laski;  Government  14,  a  course  which 
Professor  Hart  is  offering  in  **  American 
Diplomacy";  and  Government  31,  Pro- 
fessor Whipple's  course  in  "Municipal 
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Sanitation."  Proieaaae  Wilson  is  offer- 
ing his  second  group  course  in  Inter- 
national Law,  Government  23,  "Se- 
lected Cases  in  International  Law," 
which  he  expects  to  alternate  with  Gov- 
ernment 15,  "International  Law  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  courts  and  as  ob- 
served in  international  negotiations."  In 
the  Science  Department  a  Harvard 
graduate  course  in  Chemical  Thermo- 
dynamics has  been  opened  to  properly 
qualified  students  in  Raddiffe  College. 
This  is  a  lecture  course,  and  does  not  re- 
quire laboratory  work. 

When  war  was  declared  it  seemed 
best  to  the  students  to  ally  themselves 
with  some  organization  dose  at  hand, 
which  could  call  upon  them  in  case  of 
need.  For  this  reason  the  Special  Aid 
Sodety  cards  were  used,  to  be  filled  out 
and  kept  as  a  card  catalogue  here  at  the 
College.  This  infcNrmation  can  be  trans- 
ferred readily  to  the  Boston  office  when- 
ever help  is  needed.  On  the  day  that  the 
cards  were  given  out  Mrs.  Barrett  Wen- 
dell, president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Branch  for  Women  of  the  Special  Aid 
Sodety  for  American  Preparedness, 
spoke  to  the  students.  Red  Cross  work 
is  still  going  on  in  the  room  specially 
assigned  for  it  in  Agassis  House,  and  a 
course  in  Home  Nursing  is  bdng  taken 
at  the  Cambridge  Hospital  by  some  of 
the  girls.  The  land  available  for  garden- 
ing around  the  Raddiffe  College  dormi- 
tories has  been  assigned  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Vacant  Land,  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Public  Safety  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Cambridge,  to  be  divided  into 
gardens  according  to  the  committee's 
plans.  The  Raddiffe  girls  have  offered 
their  services  for  weeding  and  for  gen- 
eral care  of  these  plots  of  land  as  wdl  as 
of  any  other  land  in  Cambridge  where 
help  may  be  needed.  On  April  9  Presi- 
dent Briggs  spoke  to  the  students  in  the 
theatre,  telling  them  that  the  duty  of 


each  one  at  the  present  time  was  to  do 
her  alloted  work  better  than  ever  before. 
He  suggested  that  each  student  find  one 
special  kind  of  outside  work.  He  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  normal  activi- 
ties of  life  were  very  necessary  to  keep 
people  in  the  condition  they  ought  to  be 
in  at  the  time  when  special  service  might 
be  called  for. 

On  April  S,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner  opened  Fenway  Court 
to  Raddiffe  students,  giving  them  a  day 
for  themsdves.  Many  students  took 
advantage  of  this  great  privilege,  and 
enjoyed,  in  a  way  that  is  never  possible 
on  a  public  day,  the  beautiful  things 
that  Mrs.  Gardner  has  brought  together, 
and  to  which  she  has  given  such  a  perfect 
setting. 

April  1,  the  Raddiffe  Choral  Sodety 
in  connection  with  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club  sang  under  Dr.  Mudc*s  leadership 
with  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Every 
one  in  the  chorus  appreciated  to  the 
full  the  opportunity,  and  the  hard  work 
during  all  the  months  of  rehearsal  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  that 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  Choml  Sodety 
girls  also  enjoyed  the  illustrations  which 
they  hdped  in  giving  for  Dr.  Davison's 
Lowdl  Institute  lectures.  Repeat- 
ing some  of  this  music  for  the  Choral 
Society  concert  in  Sanders  Theatre  on 
April  12,  and  singing  some  of  it  again 
for  a  hist  time  before  the  Raddiffe  Musi- 
cal Association,  brought  to  an  end  the 
Choral  Sodety  year,  which  has  been  an 
unusual  one,  and  one  filled  both  with 
hard  work  and  with  success.  At  the 
concert  over  $400  was  earned  for  the 
Choral  Sodety  Scholarship,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  fund  of  over  $300,  which 
was  raised  some  years  ago  for  the  musi- 
cal interests  of  the  College,  was  turned 
over  to  the  Choral  Sodety  treasurer. 
Mabd  Daniels,  1900,  who  is  Director  of 
Music  at  Sunmons  College,  has  just  been 
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chosen  president  of  the  Raddiffe  Musi- 
cal Association.  Miss  Daniels  since  she 
first  entered  College  has  been  prominent 
in  musical  affairs  of  the  College,  and  for 
several  years  she  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  music  for  the  Commencement  exei^ 
cises  in  Sanders  Theatre.  Miss  Daniels 
has  many  plans  for  enlarging  the  Asso- 
ciation's work. 

The  Union  Room,  which  is  a  room 
given  rent  free  to  a  graduate  student  at 
Raddiffe  College,  has  been  moved  from 
Bertram  Hall  to  the  Graduate  House,  as 
that  seemed  a  more  fitting  place  for  the 
graduate  student  to  be  housed.  There- 
fore the  graduate  student  winning  the 
gift  of  the  Union  for  next  year  will  live 
at  Everett  House. 

Dr.  Lilian  Welsh  spoke  to  the  stu- 
dents who  were  particularly  interested 
in  sdence  on  March  27.  Her  subject 
was  **  American  Women  in  Sdence,**  and 
the  lecture  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Naples  Table  Association.  Dr. 
Wdsh  has  given  this  same  lecture  be- 
fore most  of  the  leading  colleges  for 
women  in  the  East.  The  Ni4>les  Table 
Association  for  Promoting  Laboratory 
Research  by  Women  hdd  its  annual 
meeting  at  Bertram  Hall  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  April  27  and  28.  The  Asso- 
ciation maintains  a  research  table  for 
women  students  at  the  Zoological  Sta- 
tion at  Naples,  and  offers  periodically 
the  Ellen  Richards  Research  Prize  of 
$1000  for  the  best  sdentific  thesis  writ- 
ten by  a  woman,  embodying  new  obser- 
vations and  new  eondusions  based  on 
independent  laboratory  research.  Dean 
Gildersleeve  of  Barnard  College,  the 
president,  presided  at  the  meetings. 
The  president  dected  for  next  year  is 
Dean  King  of  the  Women's  College  in 
Brown  University.  Raddiffe  College 
and  eleven  other  colleges,  the  Assoda- 
tion  of  Collegiate  Alumnn,  and  several 
individuak  are  subscribers  to  the  Asso- 


ciation. It  was  voted  at  the  meeting  to 
contribute  next  year,  in  spite  of  war 
conditions,  the  usual  amount  of  money 
to  the  Station  at  Naples.  The  winner 
<^  the  $1000  prize  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. Besides  the  business  meetings 
there  was  a  dinner  at  Bertram  Hall  for 
the  members  of  the  Association  given 
by  the  Coundl  of  Raddiffe  College  Frir 
day  evening.  After  dinner,  while  coffee 
was  being  served  in  the  living  room,  Hes- 
ter and  Amy  Browne  sang  English  folk 
songs.  On  Saturday  Miss  Boody  had  a 
luncheon  for  the  visitors  at  her  hoos^ 
61  Garden  Street. 

Elizabeth  Putnam,  1010,  who  for 
three  years  has  been  the  Secretary  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupations, 
has  resigned  as  she  is  to  go  to  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance  in  Paris  to  be  a  secre- 
tary. Miss  Putnam  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  building  up  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  that  the  plan  is  now  being 
worked  out  to  combine  the  Bureau  of 
Occupations  with  the  r^ular  appoint- 
ment work  of  the  College,  bringing  both 
together  into  the  hands  of  one  person  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  College  Office.  The 
new  director  b  Eva  A.  Mooar,  A.B. 
1008,  A.M.  1012.  Another  new  appoint- 
ment is  that  of  Miss  Lillian  Burdaken, 
who  is  to  succeed  Miss  Gerard  as  assis- 
tant to  Miss  Hill,  the  managing  house- 
keeper. 

The  College  has  as  usual  voted  to  con- 
tribute $100  for  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole.  Because 
of  this  contribution  Raddiffe  College 
may  send  to  the  station  each  summer 
one  research  student  or  two  students  to 
take  courses  of  instruction. 

The  annual  gymnasium  demonstra- 
tion was  held  on  March  22,  and  the 
regular  athletic  meet  on  April  11.  This 
marked  the  end  of  the  regular  indoor 
gymnasium  work  for  the  year.  For  the 
remaining  weeks  the  athletic  interest  is 
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oonoerned  with  swimming,  as  the  swim- 
ming pool  is  now  open  until  the  end  of 
College,  and  with  out-door  sports. 

The  Freshman  play  came  on  March 
80  and  SI .  The  Freshmen  this  year  gave 
Mice  and  Men,  a  play  which  was  coached 
by  Elizabeth  Allen,  of  the  dramatic  com- 
mittee of  the  Idler  Club.  The  Friday 
performance  is  considered  a  regular 
Idler,  while  the  Saturday  performance 
is  open  more  generally  to  the  friends  of 
the  Freshmen.  The  Open  Idler  was  Tre- 
lawny  of  the  WeUs,  coached  by  Ruth 
Delano,  who  always  gets  from  both  the 
play  and  the  players  the  very  best  that 
there  is.  The  Idler  for  which  the  Eng- 
lish Club  is  responsible  came  on  April 

13,  and  two  original  plays  were  given, 
the  two  best  ones  selected  from  a  num- 
ber submitted  in  competition.  The  play 
in  each  case  was  written  by  a  Junior, 
—  The  Luck  of  Monsieur  Armand, 
by  Margaret  Carver,  and  A  Friend  of 
the  Family,  by  Ramona  Osburn,  being 
the  two  plays  that  were  chosen.  In  the 
evening  these  plays  were  repeated,  when 
the  members  of  the  English  Club  were 
hostesses,  and  when  invitations  were 
sent  to  all  the  instructors  of  the  College. 
After  the  plays  coffee  was  served  in  the 
living  room.  Two  of  the  Harvard  Dra- 
matic plays  produced  in  April  were  writ- 
ten by  Radcliffe  sludents:  one.  The 
Harbor  of  Lost  Ships,  an  adaptation  by 
Louise  Bray,  A.M.  1014,  of  a  story  by 
Ellen  P.  Huling,  1903;  the  other.  The 
Reunion,  by  Eleanor  Hinkley,  a  special 
student.  The  47  Workshop  play.  Rusted 
Stock,  which  was  given  at  Agassiz 
House  on  March  20  and  23,  was  written 
by  Doris  Halman,  1016,  and  the  play 
of  May  3  and  5,  The  Stranger,  by  Leo- 
nora Loveman,  a  special  student.  Mr. 
Copeland  read  to  the  College  on  March 

14,  and  as  is  always  the  case  the  theatre 
was  filled.  He  read  from  The  Critic.  The 
Graduate  Club  of  the  CoUege  enter- 


tained the  Harvard  Graduate  Club  on 
March  2  at  Agassiz  House. 

At  the  Biennial  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  CoUegiate  Alumnse  in  Wash- 
ington, Caroline  L.  Humphrey,  1898,  the 
president  of  the  Association,  presided 
for  the  general  association.  The  Confer- 
ence of  Deans  was  presided  over  by  the 
Dean  of  Radcliffe  College.  Sophie  C. 
Hart,  1802,  Professor  of  English  in 
WeUesley  College,  was  in  charge  of  the 
Conference  of  CoUege  Professors,  where 
one  <^  the  papers  was  given  by  Carrie 
A.  Harper,  1806,  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  Mount  Holyoke.  The  next 
president  of  the  Association  is  Lois 
KimbaU  Mathews,  Ph.D.  1006,  Dean 
of  Women  at  the  University  oi  Wis- 
consin. 

The  College  has  received  several  in- 
teresting gifts  of  books.  One  of  them 
came  from  Major  Higginson,  copies  of 
The  Man  Without  a  Country,  which  he 
sent  to  be  distributed  among  the  stu- 
dents. In  addition  to  several  smaller 
gifts  of  money  to  the  College  there  has 
been  an  addition  of  $100  to  the  Mack 
Fund,  a  loan  fund  which  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Mack  established,  and  to  which  they 
have  added  each  year  that  their  daugh- 
ter has  been  in  College.  From  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Alumnae  Association  there 
has  come  into  the  Treasurer's  hands  the 
sum  of  $3001.60  for  the  Alumnie  Schol- 
arship fund.  This  money  came  from  the 
Radcliffe  bazaar  of  April,  1016.  The 
CoUege  has  also  received  approximately 
$160,000  in  cash  and  securities  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  AbigaU  W.  Howe.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  scholarships 
which  this  fund  is  to  make  possible  will 
be  awarded  for  the  year  1017-18.  For 
1017-18,  too,  the  CoUege  has  offered  an- 
other new  scholarship.  The  Coundl  at 
its  April  meeting  voted  to  give  one  of 
the  amount  oi  $200  to  a  student  from 
ChUe.  The  holder  is  sent  by  the  Chilean 
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Government,  and  comes  from  the  Insti* 
tuto  Pedag6gioo  of  the  Universidad  de 
Santiago  de  Chile. 

Flags  have  been  hung  over  the  front 
door  at  Fay  House  and  at  the  College 
dormitories,  as  well  as  at  the  house  <^  the 
President  and  at  the  house  of  the  Dean. 
The  College  has  received  the  gift  of  a 
very  beautiful  silk  flag  and  pole  for 
the  living  room  of  Agassiz  House.  The 
sodcet  is  fastened  half  way  along  the 
balcony  rail,  and  the  flag  hangs  out 
over  the  living  room. 

The  Senior  Ckss  is  to  hold  its  Ckss 
Day  as  usual.  The  date  is  June  15.  Re- 
turning graduates  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  for  rooms  at  the  halls  of 
residence.  The  speaker  at  Commence- 
ment, June  20,  is  the  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon,  D.D. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 
Russell  THXTBaiox  Fbt,  '17. 

The  one  great  and  absorbing  interest 
of  all  undergraduates  since  the  mid- 
year period  has  been  the  question  of 
military  preparedness.  This  interest 
has  been  evinced  by  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Unit  established  here  by  the  United 
States  Government,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Captain  Constant  Cordier, 
Captain  W.  S.  Bowen  and  Captain 
J.  A.  Shannon,  assisted  by  six  U.S. 
Army  sergeants.  These  men,  with  the 
assistance  of  those  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  have  had  previous  military 
experience,  have  organized  and  drilled 
about  a  thousand  men,  all  of  whom 
have  been  equipped  with  unifcHins  and 
rifles.  Drill  has  occupied  an  hour  a  day, 
with  the  exception  of  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  and  lectures  and  section  meet- 
ings have  taken  three  additional  hours 
each  week.  Starting  as  this  movement 
did,  immediately  after    the   mid-year 


period,  die  College  Office  aDowed  men 
to  drop  courses  already  chosen  in  order 
to  enroll  in  the  Corps,  and  in  eveiy  way 
facilitated  die  formation  of  the  unit 
Instruction  has  been  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  and  has  been  so  ananged 
that  eveiy  cadet  has  had  an  o|^Mrtun- 
ity  to  practise  leading  men  and  giving 
commands.  It  was  expected  at  the  time 
the  unit  was  formed  that  in  case  of  a  call 
for  reserve  officers  the  unit  here  wouki 
be  made  a  regular  Federal  camp,  but 
when  the  War  Department  announced 
its  plan  for  officers'  training  camps  the 
University  was  not  selected  as  a  si^e, 
and  the  efforts  of  President  Lowell  and 
Captain  Cordier  to  seave  an  additional 
camp  in  Cambridge  were  unsuccessful 
Consequently,  nearly  all  men  of  the 
required  age.  twenty  years  and  nine 
months,  enrolled  for  the  authorized 
Federal  camps  and  have  now  left  Col- 
lege to  train  for  officers.  Those  who  were 
unable  to  qualify  on  account  of  age 
have  been  retained  in  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  C<Hps  here  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  many  more  men  from  the  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
men  from  other  Eastern  colleges  and 
universities,  have  enrolled. 

Intensive  training  for  those  men  who 
could  not  go  to  Federal  camps  began 
on  May  7,  and  will  continue  for  ihnt 
months.  As  soon  as  College  closes  in 
June  certain  dormitories  will  be  as- 
signed as  barracks,  the  University  dining 
halls  will  constitute  the  mess  halls,  and 
the  unit  will  go  into  caxap  as  seriously 
and  earnestly  as  though  th^  were 
camping  at  Plattsburg.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  Federal  camp  all  men  who 
have  reached  the  required  age  will  en- 
roll, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  training 
th^  will  have  received  here  at  Cam- 
bridge will  shorten  the  period  of  driO 
necessary  before  they  can  qualiiy  as 
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Six  officers  of  the  French  army,  inca- 
pacitated for  active  service,  have  been 
detailed  to  the  University  by  the  French 
Government,  and  arrived  in  Cambridge 
on  April  27.  They  were  met  at  the 
South  Statiim  by  the  three  battalions 
at  that  time  comprising  the  University 
unit,  and  escorted  to  the  Harvard  Club, 
where  they  reviewed  the  cadets.  This 
reception  and  parade  constituted  the 
final  climax  of  the  first  period  of  drill, 
for  the  special  examinations  for  men 
leaving  College  to  enter  the  Federal 
service  began  the  following  Monday. 

Although  the  largest  group  of  Uni- 
versity men  have  been  occupied  in  in- 
fantry drill,  the  other  branches  of  the 
service  have  not  been  neglected.  About 
150  University  men  have  joined  the  Na- 
val Reserve,  and  a  large  number  have 
formed  Patrol  Boat  units  and  entered 
the  Coast  Patrol  Service.  Over  fifty 
men,  many  of  them  from  the  Univer- 
sity, are  training  at  the  Oruft  Labora- 
tory as  members  dt  the  Signal  Corps, 
in  order  to  qualify  as  wireless  operators, 
and  many  men  who,  on  accoimt  of  phys- 
ical condition  or  age,  were  debarred 
from  the  training  camps  have  entered 
the  ambulance  service  in  France.  Many 
others  who,  on  account  of  prevbus  train- 
ing or  special  study,  were  especially  weU 
qualified  for  such  positions  as  quarter- 
masters, chemists,  etc.,  have  entered 
the  Government  service  in  those  depart- 
ments. 

In  a  body  the  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity have  entered  the  service  of  the 
country,  and  the  few  men  now  to  be 
seen  around  Cambridge  in  civilian 
dothes  are  either  physically  unfit,  under 
age,  or  pacifists.  Again  Harvard  has 
given  proof  of  her  willingness  to  recog- 
nize and  answer  the  call  of  duty  and 
honor,  to  which  Soldier's  Field  is  dedi- 
cated, and  for  which  the  University 
has  always  stood. 


With  the  announcement  of  war  on 
April  6  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Regula- 
tion of  Athletic  Sports  announced  the 
cancellation  of  all  athletic  contests 
scheduled  for  this  spring,  and  following 
immediately  in  their  steps  came  the 
announcement  from  almost  ^ery  non- 
athletic  organization  of  the  discontin- 
uance of  their  activities  for  this  spring. 

Some  two  weeks  before  this,  however, 
the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  decided  to  give 
up  their  annual  play,  which  was  to  have 
opened  on  April  0,  and  for  which  the 
rehearsals  had  been  nearly  completed, 
costumes  ordered,  and  all  arrangements 
made.  This  lb  the  first  time,  except  in 
1868  and  1864,  that  the  Club  has  not 
given  a  play  since  its  first  annual  per- 
formance in  1849.  This  spring's  per- 
formance was  to  have  been  Bamum  was 
Bighij  a  play  in  a  prologue  and  two 
acts,  written  by  S.  P.  S^us,  '17,  and 
R.  £.  Sherwood,  '18.  The  play  dealt 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Movies  to  gain  recognition  among  the 
arts  on  Mt.  Olympus.  Jupiter,  called 
upon  to  decide,  and  professing  igno- 
rance of  the  movies,  was  led  to  the  earth 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Movies  to  see  them 
and  judge  their  claims  to  a  place 
among  the  arts.  While  on  earth  Jupiter 
met  and  fell  in  love  with  one  Vera,  and 
together  they  eloped  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  unaware  that  during  the  entire 
time  they  were  being  ''spotted"  by  the 
camera  man  for  a  film  production.  To 
prevent  this  exposure  of  his  escapades 
with  Vera,  Jupiter  finally  accepts  the 
movies  as  an  art.  The  following  cast 
had  been  picked  for  the  play: 

O&nymede,  a  slave  to  Jupiter, 

H.  Wentworth.  '17 
Jupiter,  J.  W.  D.  Sesrmour,  '17 

Abel  Kidder.  F.  B.  Dean,  '17 

Harold,  A.  Putoam,  '18 

Mary,  B.  Norman,  Jr.,  *18 

Vera.  F.  H.  Cabot,  Jr.,  '17 

Desmond,  W.  H.  Meeker.  '17 

Spirit  of  the  Movies,         M.  A.  Hawldos,  '18 
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A  slave,  W.  H.  Wheder,  Jr.,  '18 

Lasky,  L.  B.  Day.  *17 

Oscar,  maltre  d*h6tel,  F.  L.  SUgg,  '17 

Chorus  girls,  poniee,  mediuma,  vampire  girls, 
nine  muses,  etc. 

The  annual  spring  production  of  the 
Dramatic  Club  was  held  on  April  3,  4, 
and  5,  performances  being  given  in  both 
Boston  and  Cambridge.  Four  one-act 
plays  were  presented,  as  follows: 

The  Harbor  of  LoH  Skips,  by  Miss 
Louise  W.  Bray,  A.M.,  Radcliffe,  1914, 
an  adaptation  of  a  short  story  by  Miss 
Ellen  Payne  Huling.  It  concerns  the 
dogmatic  and  terrible  religious  teach- 
ings of  a  narrow-minded  parson  on  an 
ishmd  off  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The 
Harbor  of  Lost  Skips  is  the  fanciful  crea- 
tion of  a  crippled  boy  whose  death  is 
hastened  by  the  doctrines  of  the  minis- 
ter. The  cast  follows: 

Billy  Goase,  Miss  Dorothy  Mason,  1920 

Mjira  Gosse,  MLw  Elisabeth  8.  Allen,  1920 

Isaac,  W.  W.  Lloyd,  uC. 

Parson  Tobin,  F.  C.  Packard.  Jr.,  '20 

The  Reunion,  a  sketch  by  Miss  Blear 
nor  Holmes  Hinkley,  a  special  student 
at  Radcliffe,  dealing  with  age  and 
sentiment.  The  chief  characters  are  a 
woman  80  years  old  and  a  man  of  62. 
Miss  Hinkley,  the  author,  takes  the 
leading  part.  The  cast: 

Mrs.  Sparhawk, 

Miss  Eleanor  H.  Hinkley.  Bad.  Sp. 
The  Bum,  R.  T.  Bushnell,  '19 

The  Ticket  Agent,  J.  Horblit,  uC. 

A  Transfer  of  Property,  by  Mark  W. 
Reed,  concerns  Christian  Science  in 
connection  with  New  England  life.  The 
cast: 

Old  Hodson.  M.  E.  Curti.  '20 

Mrs.  Hodson,       Miss  Edith  I.  Coombs,  1917 
Chapin.  E.  Scott,  Jr.,  '20 

Doctor  Berry,  J.  A.  Van  Bergh.  '19 

Mrs.  Leavitt,    Miss  Ruth  Chorpenning.  1920 
Alvin  Hodson,  E.  H.  Morse,  '20 

The  Little  Cards,  by  John  R.  Froome, 
holder  of  the  MacDowell  Fellowship 
awarded  for  the  best  play  submitted  in 


English  47,  is  adapted  from  a  story  by 
Leavitt  Ashley  Knight,  dealing  with 
the  life  of  an  immigrant  on  Ellis  Island. 
It  is  a  satire  on  the  Binet  test,  showing 
how  the  tests  admit  to  this  country 
many  of  the  most  objectionable  immi- 
grants, while  desirable  ones  are  often 
excluded.   The  cast: 


Officer, 

E.  H.  Morse.  "20 

Vicco, 

H.  Scholle,  '18 

Matron, 

Miss  Margaret  Carrer.  1918 

Vittoria. 

Miss  Beulah  Auerbaeh.  1918 

VirgiU, 

J.  L.  Hotaon.  '20 

The  following  men  had  cbai^  ci  the 
production: 

Business  manager,  P.  C.  Lewis,  '17,  of 
Indianapolis.  Ind.;  assistant  business 
manager,  A.  M.  Sonnabend,  *18,  of 
Roxbury;  stage  manager,  R.  A.  May, 
'18,  of  Groton;  assistant  stage  mana- 
gers, R.  K.  Byers,  '18,  of  North  Andov- 
er,  S.  Burnham,  '19,  of  Gloucester,  and 
C.  U.  Shreve,  8d,  '19,  ci  Detroit,  Mich; 
publicity  manager,  C.  B.  Irving;  '19,  of 
Framingham  Centre;  property  mana- 
ger, A.  R.  Speare,  '19,  of  Nevrton  Cen- 
tre; electrician,  S.  W.  Dean,  *19,  of  Lex- 
ington; costume  manager,  G.  A.  Whitte- 
more,  '18,  of  Brookline.  J.  M.  Parmelee, 
'19,  of  BuflPalo,  N.Y.,  was  appointed  to 
the  executive  committee  in  place  of 
H.  B.  Craig,  '19,  of  Boston. 

The  Pi  Eta  Society  successfully  pre- 
sented for  their  annual  musical  comedy 
A  Medley  of  Heirs,  by  J.  W.  D.  Sey- 
mour, '17,  with  music  by  R.  T.  Squire, 
*18,  and  lyrics  by  G.  Dunton,  '18.  Thir- 
ty-six members  of  the  club  participated 
in  the  production.  The  plot  was  an 
amusing  tangle  resulting  from  an  agree- 
ment made  between  two  rulers  of  ad- 
joining kingdoms  to  have  then*  heirs 
marry,  an  agreement  which  did  not  suit 
the  inclinations  of  the  young  people 
when  they  became  of  age.  Five  per- 
formances were  given  during  the  week 
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from  March  16  to  23,  the  play  appearing 
in  Cambridge,  Boston,  Exeter,  and  An- 
dover.  G.  V.  C.  Lord  was  the  coach. 
The  cast  follows: 

Prologue. 

King  Alexis  of  San  Itary.  N.  P.  Johnson, 
Baron  Arguph,  hia  chief  minister  of  state, 
W.  F.  Williama,  Jr., 
King  Boris  of  New  Ralgia,  C.  R.  Larrabee, 
Count  Bludwig,  his  prime  minister, 

R.  T.  Bushnell, 
Colonel  Stadt,  of  Alexis's  bodyguard, 

L.  H.  Bevier,  '17 
Major  Krampf,  of  Boris's  guard, 

A.  C.  Bumham,  Jr.,  *10 
Messenger  to  Alexis,  F.  E.  Raymond,  '18 
Messenger  to  Boris,  R.  T.  Squire,  '18 

Soldiers,  courtiers,  peasants. 

The  Play. 

King  Alexis,  N.  P.  Johnson,  '17 

Princess  Adele,  his  daughter, 

J.  S.  Pfaffman,  '17 
Baron  Arguph,  his  minister, 

W.  F.  Williams,  Jr.,  '19 
Captain  Nicolai,  of  his  guard, 

D.  C.  Robinson,  '17 
King  Boris, 
Prince   Ivan,   his   son, 

Yvonne, 
Count  Bludwig, 
Isle  von  Tayhr,  maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess 
Yvonne,  T.  Jenney,  '18 

Albert  Hawkins,  traveling  Bond  street  mil- 
liner, R.  H.  Geist.  2Q. 
Hyacinth  Elisa  Hawkins,  the  wife  from  whom 
he  has  separated,             A.  H.  Hayden,  '18 
Soldiers,  courtiers,  maids,  butlers,  etc. 

On  March  18,  the  47  Workshop  gave 
the  first  public  performance  in  America 
of  the  Icelandic  drama,  Eyvind  of  the 
HUU,  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston.  The  play 
was  produced  in  the  Workshop  on  Janu- 
ary 26  and  27,  and  was  given  before  the 
public  at  the  invitation  of  the  American- 
Scandinavian  societies  of  Boston.  The 
play  is  a  drama  in  four  acts  by  Johann 
Sigurjonsson,  and  is  based  upon  his- 
torical incidents  centering  around  the 
love  story  of  a  victim  of  the  peculiar 
outlaw  code  of  Iceland.  The  play  has 
met  with  great  success  not  only  in  its 
own  country  but  also  in  Munich  and 
Berlin.  The  English  translation  was 
made  by   Henninge  Krohn   Schanche. 


C.  R.  Larrabee.  '19 
known  as  Princess 
B.  t.  Cartmell,  ocC. 

R.  T.  Bushnell,  '19 


J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  '17,  and  Miss 
Rachel  Butler,  Radcli£fe  2G.,  played  the 
leading  rdles.  The  principal  characters: 


Halla. 

Miss  Rachel  Butler 

Kan, 

J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  '17 

Bjorn. 

C.  W.  Putnam,  '11 

17 

Arnes, 

R.  N.  Burnham,  '99 

Gudfinna, 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Burnham 

19 

Magnus, 

Seymour  Soule 

19 

Oddny, 

Miss  Ruth  Chorpenning 

Tota, 

Miss  Marguerite  Barr 

19 

A  Shepherd  Boy, 

F.  D.  Manson,  '18 

The  scenery  for  the  play  was  de- 
signed and  painted  by  Mr.  Huger 
Elliott,  head  of  the  Boston  Museum 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  Miss  Lucy  Conant, 
Mr.  T.  P.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the 
Workshop  artistic  committee,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Hunt  Clark.  The  Workshop 
company,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor G.  P.  Baker,  *87,  had  complete 
charge  of  the  production.  All  profits 
from  the  performance  were  given  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  hospital 
work  in  the  United  States. 

On  May  7,  the  St.  Paul's  Catholic 
Club  presented  the  Craig  prize  play  of 
1913,  Believe  Me,  Xaniippe.  The  pro- 
duction was  under  the  direction  of  P.  F. 
Reniers,  '16.  The  cast  follows: 


George  MacFarland, 
Arthur  Sole, 
Thornton  Brown, 
**Buck"  Kamman, 
"Simp"  Calloway, 
"Wrenn"  Rigley, 
William, 
Dolly  Kamman, 
Martha, 
Violet. 


G.  A.  Collier,  '18 

J.  C.  Scanlan,  '18 

E.  Galligan,  '17 

P.  J.  Philbin,  '20 

P.  A.  Brickley,  '20 

W.  H.  Cantwell,  '17 

H.  F.  Sullivan,  *17 

Miss  Helen  Lynch 

Miss  Rose  Mary  Hogan 

Miss  Margaret  Power 


The  spring  season  of  the  University 
Musical  Clubs  was  in  every  way  suc- 
cessful, for  in  addition  to  the  usual  con- 
certs in  and  around  Boston,  the  Glee 
Club  participated  in  and  won  the  fourth 
annual  Intercollegiate  Glee  Club  Con- 
test, held  in  New  York  on  March  8.  The 
competitors  were  Amherst,  Columbia, 
Dartmouth,  Pennsylvania  State,  Prince- 
ton, University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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Harvard.  This  is  tlie  aeoond  time  that 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club  has  won  the 
Contest,  thus  securing  two  legs  out  of 
three  on  the  cup  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil by  the  University  Glee  Club  of  New 
York.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Uni- 
versity Glee  Club,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  sang  as 
a  chorus  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  their  pension  fund  con- 
cert on  April  1.  The  selections  rendered 
were  Brahms's  "Song  of  Fate"  and 
Bach's  motet,  "I  wrestle  and  pray." 
The  woiic  of  this  chorus  was  unusually 
accurate  and  creditable  even  for  a  profes- 
sional chorus,  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Davi8<Mi,  '06, 
who  trained  and  led  the  singers,  deserves 
the  highest  credit  for  accomplishing 
such  excellent  results  with  amateurs. 
Another  chorus  drawn  from  the  Glee 
Club  and  the  RaddifiFe  Choral  Society 
illustrated  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
hbtory  of  choral  music  given  by  Dr. 
Davison  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  their 
work  proving  so  popular  that  they  were 
requested  to  give  a  final  performance 
of  nearly  all  of  the  numbers  in  Sanders 
Theatre  on  April  12.  A  concert  with 
the  Cecilia  Society  and  a  number  of* 
oonoerts  on  the  spring  schedule  were 
canceled  because  of  the  war,  as  was  the 
schedule  of  the  Fkeshman  clubs. 

The  annual  triangular  debate  between 
the  University,  Yale  and  Princeton 
held  this  year  on  March  23  resulted  in 
a  triple  tie,  the  three  negative  teams 
being  awarded  the  decision  of  the  judges. 
The  subject  of  the  debate  was,  "Re- 
solved, that  the  United  SUtes  after  the 
present  war  should  so  far  depart  from 
her  traditional  policies  as  to  partici- 
pate in  the  organization  of  a  league  of 
powers  to  enforce  peace."  The  Uni- 
versity negative  team  which  defeated 
the  Yale  affirmative  team  in  Cambridge 
was  composed  of  A.  R.  Ginsbuigh,  *17, 
C.  E.  Fraser,  '18,  and  W.  L.  Prosser,  '18, 


with  lY-  A.  Hoamer.  '18,  alternate.  The 
University  affirmative,  whidi  was  de- 
feated by  Princeton  in  Princeton,  was 
composed  of  J.  H.  Spits,  '17,  A.  G.  Aldis, 
'17.  L.  Dennis,  '19,  with  J.  Davis,  '19, 
alternate. 

Hie  10th  annual  concert  of  the  Mua- 
cal  Club  of  the  University  was  held 
in  the  J<^n  Knowles  Paine  Concert  Hall 
of  the  Music  Building  on  March  20. 
The  concert  this  year  was  noteworthy 
<MD  account  of  the  unusual  number  of 
original  compositions  on  the  program, 
three  of  the  Bve  numbers  containing 
pieces  con^MMed  by  members  of  the 
University.  Last  year's  program  con- 
tained no  original  numbers  at  all,  but 
was  an  excepticm  to  the  rule,  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  dub  is  to  encourage  and 
foster  composition  for  all  instruments 
by  members  of  the  University.  The 
compositions  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  three  pieces  for  the  piano* 
forte  by  C.  K.  McKinley,  '17,  a  sonaU 
for  violin  and  pianoforte  by  D.  N. 
Tweedy,  IG.,  and  vocal  songs  by  H.  G. 
Bennett,  '17,  and  H.  £.  Hinners,  '19. 

The  work  of  University  volunteers  in 
social  service  under  the  auspices  of 
Phillips  Brooks  House  increased  con- 
sistently after  the  mid-year  period. 
About  40  different  institutions,  seven 
of  which  are  in  Cambridge  and  the  rest 
in  Boston,  have  been  visited  weekly  by 
one  or  more  University  men.  The  work 
done  at  the  settlement  houses  by  Uni- 
versity men  is  mainly  teaching  and  dub 
leading,  the  former  dealing  chiefly  with 
immigrants  and  the  woiting  man,  and 
the  latter  with  boys.  Other  branches  of 
the  work  include  friendly  visiting  for  the 
Assodated  Charities,  probation  work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
and  teaching  Sunday  school. 

Hie  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  men  working  both  in  Boston  and  in 
Cambridge: 
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Boy ScouiM. ////......... '..'.[    20  ^   Harvard    Univerdly,    published    by 

Sunday  School 15  the  University  and  edited  by  the  Memo- 

jLoatLd  Chlriti«; ;.;;!;.;;      I  ^^  society,  is  ahnost  ready  for  distribu- 
MiscellAneoua ^  tion.    The  object  of  the  memorial  So- 
Total 323  ciety,  which  was  founded  in  1895,  is 

But  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  "to  foster  among  students  interest  in 
story,  since  some  men  have  taken  up  the  historical  associations  of  Harvard 
the  work  independently.  Moreover,  the  and  to  perpetuate  the  traditions  6i 
entertainment  committee  has  given  a  her  past,*'  and  to  it  has  been  corn- 
number  <tf  entertainments  at  the  various  mitted  the  preparaticm  of  the  Guides, 
settlement  houses  in  Boston  and  Camr  The  first  edition  of  the  Guide  was  pre- 
bridge,  about  50  men  having  been  en-  pared  and  published  for  the  meeting  of 
gaged  in  this  branch  of  the  work,  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
Speakers  also  have  been  sent  out  to  ad-  vancement  of  Science  in  Cambridge  in 
dress  schools,  churches,  Y.M.C.A.S  and  1896,  and  was  edited  by  Dean  Hurlbut, 
clubs.  Altogether  the  Social  Service  then  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
Conunittee  has  added  to  the  scope  <tf  its  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Another  editicm 
activities  during  the  past  year,  and  has  was  issued  in  1899,  the  first  edited  hy 
not  only  maintained  the  high  standard  the  Memorial  Society.  The  third  edi- 
of  service  set  in  former  years,  but  has  tion  appeared  in  1908,  and  the  last  in 
advanced  them  and  increased  its  use-  1907.  The  new  edition  wiU  be  larger 
lulness,  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  and  more  fully  illustrated  than  any  other 
Secretary,  W.  I.  Tibbetts,  '17.  and  will  contain  many  pictures  which 
The  final  report  of  the  1919  Red  Bode  have  never  before  been  published.  Also 
as  published  by  Business  Manager  P.  the  accounts  of  the  history  and  develop- 
Zach,  '19,  shows  a  marked  increase  in  ment  of  the  different  departments  and 
almost  every  department  over  the  sim-  activities  of  the  University  have  been 
ilar  productions  of  previous  years,  fully  revised  and  brou^t  up  to  date. 
Eleven  hundred  books  were  printed  and  Pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  Wide- 
practically  all  were  disposed  of,  to  the  ner  Library,  the  Freshman  Dormitories, 
cUss,  preparatory  schools,  other  colleges  new  Germanic  Museum,  Presidest's 
and  Ebrvard  clubs  throughout  the  house,  and  Larz  Anderson  Bridge  will 
country.  The  book  was  the  largest  yet  be  among  the  additions  in  this  issue, 
issued,  containing  834  pages  and  numer-  W.  C.  Lane,  '81,  the  librarian  ci  the 
ous  cuts,  including  individual  pictures  University,  and  president  of  the  Me- 
of  every  man  in  the  class.  The  total  cost  morial  Society,  has  supervised  and  di- 
of  production  amounted  to  $3583.86,  rected  the  preparation  of  the  new  Guide, 
almost  a  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  In  the  election  of  Freshman  ckiss  offi- 
cost  of  the  preceding  year,  but  an  in-  cers  F.  C.  Church,  Jr.,  6i  Lowell,  was 
crease  from  $1810  to  $3318.55  in  the  elected  president.  N.  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  of 
advertisements  covered  this  difference.  Castleton  Corners,  S.I.,  N.Y.,  was 
A  balance  of  $908.18  has  been  handed  elected  vice-president,  and  F.  K.  Bul- 
over  to  the  class  treasurer  to  be  used  for  lard,  of  Revere,  was  chosen  as  secretary- 
the  Senior  Album  in  an  attempt  to  bring  treasurer.  A.  Aspinwall,  of  Chestnut 
its  price  within  the  reach  of  all  members  Hill,  was  selected  as  representative  to 
of  the  dass.  the  Student  Council.    In  no  case  exoq>t 
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the  last  was  the  vote  at  all  dose,  each 
successful  candidate  leading  by  nearly  a 
hundred  points.  Only  875  votes  were 
cast. 

The  following  committees  have  been 
chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  1920  class 
activities:  Red  Book:  editor-in-chief, 
R.  G.  Stone,  of  Brookline;  chairman  for 
advertisements  and  subscriptions,  L.  T. 
Lanman,  of  Lawrence,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  chair- 
man for  cuts  and  photographs,  W.  P. 
Belknap,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City;  chair- 
man for  copy  and  registration,  D.  C. 
Hawkins  of  New  York  City;  chairman  of 
the  art  department,  £.  W.  Pavenstedt, 
Jr.,  of  New  York  City.  —  Finance  Com' 
mittee:  chairman,  F.  K.  Bullard,  of  Re- 
vere; H.  D.  Bigelow,  of  Boston;  G.  R. 
Brown,  of  Newton;  J.  Buffington,  Jr., 
of  Fall  River;  H.  D.  Costigan,  <^  Evans- 
ton,  111.;  H.  B.  Davis,  of  Brookline; 
L.  B.  Evans,  of  Jamaica  Plain;  J.  D. 
Falvey,  of  Brookline;  S.  Frothingham, 
Jr.,  of  Lenox;  J.  W.  Geary,  Jr.,  of  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Pa.;  L.  Hagerman,  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.;  R.  W.  Harwood,  of 
Littleton;  J.  S.  Higgins,  of  Winchester; 
G.  H.  Hood,  Jr.,  of  Somerville;  E.  C. 
Johnson,  2d,  of  Milton;  B.  Lewis,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  J.  R.  Litchfield,  of  Brook- 
line; J.  B.  Mabon,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City; 
R.  A.  Perry,  of  Jamaica  Plain;  R.  H.  Post, 
of  Bayport,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  G.  P.  Reynolds, 
of  Readville;  L.  H.  Ritchie,  of  Hinsdale, 
111;  J.  L.  Rochester,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.; 
R.  Saltonstall,  of  Chestnut  Hill;  M.  C. 
Sherman  of  Windsor,  Vt.;  P.  E.  Steven- 
son, of  Brookline;  J.  Stubbs,  of  Newton; 
H.  L.  Whitney,  of  Dedham;  F.  W.  Willett, 
of  Norwood;  D.  L.  Withington,  Jr.,  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  T.  S.  Woods,  Jr.,  of 
Boston.  —  Dinner  Committee:  chairman, 
A.  Horween,  of  Chicago,  111.;  J.  C.  Bol- 
ton, of  Cleveland,  O.;  T.  M.  Brown,  of 
Winona,  Minn.;  W.  W.  Caswell,  Jr..  of 
Boston;  J.  G.  Coolidge,  2d,  of  Brook- 
line; E.  S.  Hobbs,  of  San  Angelo,  Tex.; 


R.  A.  Lancaster,  of  Worcester;  R.  G. 
Payne,  of  Garrison,  Md.;  G.  Tilton,  of 
Lexington:  C.  F.  Weden,  of  West  Rox- 
bury;  N.  H.  White,  Jr.,  of  Brookline.  — 
Entertainment  Committee:  chairman,  C. 
Mellen,  Jr.,  of  Garden  City,  L.I.,  N.Y.; 
B.  S.  Blanchard,  Jr.,  of  Brookline;  W.  G. 
Brocker,  of  Lindstrom,  Minn.;  £.  Cabot, 
of  Milton;  J.  R.  Qements,  of  Bay  City. 
Mich.;  R.  W.  Emmons^  8d,  of  Boston; 
E.  A.  McCouch,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
S.  Paine,  of  Boston;  S.  Washburn,  of 
Worcester.  —  No  Jubilee  Coounittee 
has  yet  been  chosen. 

The  fc^owing  Seniors  have  been 
elected  to  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa:  A.  R.  Ginsburgh,  '17,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  H.  R.  Schmitt,  '17. 
of  Washington,  D.C.;  Y.  C.  Wen,  '17,  of 
Hongkong.  China;  and  M.  M.  Zinnin- 
ger,  '17,  of  Canton,  O.  This  group  of 
four  completes  the  "SenicM'  Twenty- 
Two,"  who  are  usually  elected  in  the 
fall.  Last  November,  however,  only  18 
Seniors,  instead  of  the  customary  22, 
were  elected.  For  the  third  group,  usu- 
ally elected  at  mid-years,  the  following 
five  men  were  chosen:  H.  G.  Bennett, 
'17,  of  Peoria,  111.;  T.  H.  Clark,  '17.  of 
South  Weymouth;  J.  M.  French,  '17,  of 
Randolph;  J.  D.  Parson,  '17,  of  Cam- 
bridge; and  J.  C.  White,  '17,  of  Boston. 
These  names  are  given  in  alphabetKal 
order  and  not  in  the  order  of  election. 

A.  L.  Whitman,  '18,  of  Cambridge, 
has  been  elected  orator,  and  H.  Davis, 
'18,  of  Brookline,  has  been  elected  poet, 
to  speak  at  the  undeigraduate  dinner. 

The  Harvard  Union  has  elected  the 
following  oflicers  for  the  year  1917-18: 
president.  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson, 
*55t  of  Boston;  vice-president,  D.  M. 
Little,  Jr.,  *18,  of  Salem;  secretary, 
L.  K.  Garrison,  '19.  of  New  York  City. 
Oooeming  Board:  S.  N.  Dunton,  '18,  of 
Circleville,  O,;  M.  J.  Logan,  uL.,  of 
South  Boston;  W.  O.  P.  Morgan,  '18,  of 
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Highland  Park,  HI.;  C.  S.  Nickeraon. 
'18,  of  Cliftondale;  H.  Robb,  '18,  of 
Clevdand.  O.;  £.  R.  Roberts,  IL.,  of 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Library  Committee: 
Prof.  G.  H.  Chase,  *96.  Prof.  C.  T.  Cope- 
land,  '82,  Prof.  W.  A.  NeUson,  '96;  F.  B. 
Bradley,  *19,  of  Convent,  N.J.;  P.  M. 
Cabot,  '18,  of  Brookline;  R.  S.  Emmet, 
'10,  of  South  Salem,  N.Y.;  and  A.  D. 
Weld.  '18,  of  Boston. 

The  Crim»on  has  elected  the  following 
officers  for  1017-18:  D.  M.  Little,  Jr., 
'18,  of  Salem,  president;  F.  E.  Parker, 
Jr.,  '18,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  managing 
editor;  J.  T.  Rogers,  '18,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  editorial  chairman;  F.  O. 
Magie,  Jr.,  *18,  of  Winnetka,  111.,  busi- 
ness manager;  G.  C.  Barclay,  '19,  of 
New  York  City,  secretary.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected  to  the  board  of  edi- 
tors: T.  H.  Fisher,  '18.  of  Chicago,  111., 
A.  W.  Clark,  '18,  of  Boston,  to  the  edi- 
torial department;  G.  A.  Brownell,  '10, 
of  New  York  City,  J.  S.  Baker,  '10,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  R.  N.  Durfee,  Jr., 
'10,  of  Fall  River,  J.  Hammond,  '10,  of 
Chicago,  lU..  B.  F.  Wilson,  '20,  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  news  department;  and 
E.  A.  Hill,  '10,  of  Bronxville,  N.Y.,  R. 
A.  Cunningham,  '10,  of  Newton,  and 
W.  W.  Rowe,  '20,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  to 
the  business  department. 

The  Lampoon  has  announced  the  elec- 
tion of  B.  A.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  '10,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  B.  McNear,  '10,  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  E.  A.  Bacon,  '20,  oi 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  E.  Scott,  Jr.,  '20, 
of  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  as  regular  editors; 
and  of  G.  E.  Kunhardt,  Jr.,  '20,  of 
North  Andover,  R.  C.  Langdon.  '20,  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  J.  F.  Lee,  '20,  of  Bos- 
ton, E.  Lovering,  Jr.,  '20,  of  Brookline, 
and  H.  DeC.  Ward,  '20,  of  Cambridge, 
as  business  editors. 

The  University  Register  has  announced 
the  election  of  the  following  board  for 
the  1017  issue:  president,  D.  M.  Little, 


Jr.,  '18,  of  Salem;  vice-president,  G.  C. 
Barclay,  '10,  of  New  York  City;  man- 
aging editor,  R.  A.  May,  '18,  of  Groton; 
assistant  numaging  editors,  D.  S.  Guild, 
'10,  of  West  Roxbury,  and  F.  C.  South- 
worth,  Jr.,  '20,  of  Meadville,  Pa.;  circu- 
lation manager,  W.  B.  South  worth,  '18, 
of  Meadville,  Pa.;  business  manager, 
H.  H.  SiUiman,  '18,  of  West  Roxbury; 
associate  editors,  E.  V.  French,  '18,  of 
Cambridge;  R.  H.  Garrison,  '18,  of 
Brookline;  J.  S.  Taylor,  '18,  ci  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.;  W.  T.  Selg,  '10,  of  Brookline; 
H.  H.  R.  Thompson,  '10,  of  Worcester; 
G.  C.  Houser,  '20,  of  Akron,  O.,  and  B. 
W.  Patch,  '20,  of  Framingham. 

The  following  men  have  been  elected 
from  the  Sophomore  Class  as  literary 
editors  of  the  Advocate:  M.  Cowley,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  E.  Low,  of  Detroit. 
Mich.;  C.  MacVeagh,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
City;  and  J.  R.  Parsons,  of  New  York 
City. 

A.  B.  Royce,  2L.,  Yale  1015,  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Law  Review  for  the  year  1017-18.  When 
an  undergraduate  at  Yale,  Royce  was 
managing  editor  of  the  News, 

P.  C.  Knowlton,  Jr.,  M.Arch.  '17,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  awarded 
the  Julia  Aniory  Appleton  Fellowship 
in  Architecture  for  the  year  1017-18. 
The  problem  this  year  was  to  draw  an 
American  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
such  as  would  be  suitable  for  a  society  of 
200  eminent  men  of  letters.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  fellowship,  Knowlton 
will  be  required  to  spend  at  least  one 
year  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Architectural  School.  With 
certain  conditions,  Knowlton  will  have 
the  right  of  entering  and  the  privilege 
of  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Academy  at  Rome. 

The  following  officers  have  been 
elected  by  the  Phillips  Brooks  House 
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Association  and  the  constituent  socie- 
ties: president,  C.  P.  Reynolds,  *18,  of 
Readville;  vice-president,  L.  K.  Garri- 
son, *10,  of  New  York  City;  secretary, 
A.  £.  O.  Munsell,  '18,  of  Chestnut  Hill; 
treasurer,  C.  Canfield,  *19,  <A  Roslyn, 
L.I.,  N.Y.;  librarian,  R.  little,  '19,  of 
Brookline. 

The  University  Christian  Association 
has  elected  the  following  officers  for 
1917-18:  president,  H.  S.  Gray,  '18,  <A 
Detroit,  Mich.;  vice-president,  C.  H. 
Wyche,  *18,  of  Dallas,  Tex.;  secretary, 
G.  W.  Allport,  '19,  of  Cleveland,  O.; 
treasurer,  F.  Knoblock,  '19,  of  New 
York  City. 

The  Cerde  Fran^ais  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  year  1917-18: 
president,  L.  M.  Quirin,  '19,  of  Man- 
chester, N.H.;  vice-president,  P.  A.  B. 
Widener,  '19,  of  Elkins  Park,  Pa.;  sec- 
retary, E.  Scott,  Jr.,  '20,  of  Laasdowne, 
Pa.;  treasurer,  P.  K.  Fisher,  '20,  of 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.;  councillors,  R.  D. 
Longyear,  '18,  of  Brookline,  and  H. 
Scholle,  '18,  of  Havana,  Cuba.  Due  to 
the  absence  of  Quirin  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  Widener  was  later  elected  presi- 
dent. 

R.  E.  Jackson,  '19,  of  Wake6eld,  has 
been  elected  captain  of  next  year's  Uni- 
versity swimming  team.  Jackson  swims 
the  50-yard,  100-yard,  and  220-yard 
distances,  and  also  is  on  the  relay  team. 
He  was  the  most  consistent  point-winner 
in  the  meets  during  the  past  season. 

R.  D.  Longyear,  '18,  of  Brookline,  has 
been  elected  leader,  and  J.  C.  B.  Moore, 
'18,  of  Cambridge,  secretary,  of  the 
University  Glee  Club  for  the  coming 
year. 

C.  Mellen,  Jr.,  '20,  of  Garden  City^ 
L.I.,  N.Y.,  has  been  elected  manager  of 
the  Freshman  Musical  Clubs,  and  F.  K. 
Bullard,  '20,  of  Revere,  leader  of  the 
Freshman  Glee  Club.  The  men  who 
will  lead  dormitory  singing  in  the  inter- 


dormitory  contest  at  the  Freshman  Ju- 
bilee are:  Smith  Halls,  J.  W.  Geaiy, 
Jr.,  '20,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.;  Standish 
Hall,  H.  A.  Roberts,  '20,  of  Newark 
Valley,  N.Y.;  Gore  Hall,  F.  K.  Bulhrd, 
'20,  of  Revere. 

The  Francis  Boott  Prize  for  this  year 
has  been  awarded  to  C.  K.  McKiniey, 
'17,  of  Galesburg,  lU.  H.  G.  Bennett,  '17, 
of  Peoria,  111.,  received  honorable  men- 
tion. This  prise  consists  of  $100  and  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  member  of  the 
University  who  writes  the  best  composi- 
tion in  concerted  vocal  music. 

A.  L.  Whitman,  '18,  of  Cambridge, 
has  been  chosen  secretary  of  the  Phi 
BeU  Kappa  Society  for  1917-18. 

W.  M.  Horton,  '17,  of  AriingtcHi,  has 
been  awarded  the  competition  for  the 
SeniiM'  Baccalaureate  Hynm.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  competitions  for  the  Class 
Day  ticket  designs,  those  submitted  by 
H.  L.  Dayton,  '17,  of  Cambridge,  iix  the 
Yard  and  the  Stadium  exercises,  and  by 
E.  H.  Bean,  '17,  of  Melrose,  for  the 
dance  tickets,  have  been  accepted. 

V.  B.  Kellett,  '18,  of  Hc^Msdale,  was 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  Lee  Wade  II 
Prize  Speaking  contest  held  in  Sanders 
Theatre  on  March  28.  The  second  and 
third  prizes  were  awarded  respectively 
to  M.  A.  Shattuck,  '19,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  W.  L.  BuUock,  '17,  of  Chicago,  111. 

The  Debating  Council  has  chosen  the 
following  officers  for  next  year:  presi- 
dent, C.  B.  Frasn*,  '18,  of  Champaign, 
111.;  vice-president,  £.  R.  Roberts,  IL., 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  secretary,  L. 
Dennis,  '19,  of  Washington,  D.C.  Fraser 
was  on  the  negative  team  which  defeated 
Princeton  this  year.  Roberts  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  affirmative  team  which  de- 
feated Yale  last  year.  Dennis  was  on 
this  year's  afl!rmative  team,  which  lost 
to  Yale. 

This  year's  Freshman  triangular  de- 
bate with  Yale  and  Princeton  has  been 
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canceled  on  account  of  eziatiBg  condi- 
tions. 

The  editor  of  the  Freshman  Red  Book^ 
R.  G.  Stone,  '20,  of  Brookline,  has  been 
called  for  service  in  the  Naval  Reserve, 
and  as  a  result  the  publication  is  now 
being  supervised  by  E.  W.  Pavensiedt, 
Jr.,  '20,  assisted  by  W.  P.  Belknap,  Jr., 
'20,  D.  C.  Hawkins,  '20,  and  L.  T.  Lan- 
man,  *20. 

D.  £.  Dunbar,  '18,  of  Springfield,  and 
M.  Rushton,  '14,  of  Montgomeiy,  Ala., 
have  been  elected  marshal  and  secretaiy, 
respectively,  of  the  third-year  law  class. 

£.  R.  Gay,  '19,  won  the  University 
fencing  championship  on  May  6  by  de- 
feating both  G.  H.  Code,  '18,  winner  of 
last  year's  novice  championship,  and 
R.  G.  Crinmiins,  '19,  last  year's  Fresh- 
man champion.  The  Freshman  cham- 
pionship was  won  by  R.  H.  Snow,  '20, 
who  defeated  both  J.  P.  Post,  '20,  and 
C.  H.  Coster,  '20,  the  other  two  con- 
tenders for  the  title. 

ATHLETICS. 

Russell  Thubston  Fbt,  '17. 

Quite  the  most  important  thing  that 
has  happened  in  the  field  of  athletics 
for  a  good  many  years  was  the  announce- 
ment on  April  6  that,  owing  to  the 
declaration  of  war,  aU  foraud  intercolle- 
giate athletic  contests  would  be  discon- 
tinued for  the  time  being.  Dean  Briggs, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letics, issued  the  following  statement: 
''Because  of  the  declaration  of  war  the 
Harvard  Committee  on  the  Regulation 
of  Athletic  Sports  has  decided  to  give 
up  all  formal  intercollegiate  contests 
until  further  notice."  This  notice  was 
followed  by  a  letter  to  the  various  oppo- 
nents on  University  schedules  announc- 
ing the  decision  and  stating  the  situa- 
tion as  it  affected  Harvard  teams. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  all  regular 
training  for  the  track  and  baseball  teams, 


crew,  and  all  other  sports,  was  discon- 
tinued, so  that  athletically  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  dead  this  spring.  Baseball 
and  crew  stopped  before  they  had  begun, 
really,  and  track  before  it  had  passed 
the  indoor  stage.  Consequently  there  is 
very  little  to  record. 

CraA* 

In  the  triangular  iniercoOegiate  track 
meet  held  in  the  Mechanics  Building  on 
February  17,  the  University  won  second 
place  with  SOH  points,  Dartmouth  first 
with  47,  and  Penn^Ivania  third  with  a 
total  of  llH*  The  University's  points 
were  made  in  seven  of  the  ten  events, 
with  firsts  in  the  40-yard  dash,  the  mile 
and  the  relay.  W.  Moore,  '18,  won  the 
40,  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  '19,  the  mile,  and 
the  relay  team  was  composed  of  £.  A. 
Teschner,  '17,  captain,  A.  £.  Rowse,  Jr., 
'18.  H.  W.  Minot,  '17,  and  W.  Wiflcox, 
Jr.,  '17. 

In  the  Naval  Militia  games  held  in  the 
Connecticut  State  Annory  at  Hartford, 
on  February  21,  the  University  short 
distance  relay  team  defeated  the  team 
from  Holy  Cross  with  little  difficulty. 
Capt.  £.  A.  Teschner,  '17,  W.  H.  Meanix, 
•19,H.W.  Minot,  '17,  and  W.  Wiflcox, 
Jr.,  '17,  composed  the  quartet.  Their 
time  of  4  minutes  33  2-5  seconds  was 
the  fastest  of  the  evening.  In  the  mile 
run  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  '19,  placed  third, 
in  a  good  field,  finishing  behind  Captain 
Overton  and  Read  of  Yale. 

Princeton  defeated  the  Univeisity  re- 
lay team  in  the  mile  relay  race  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Fifth  Regiment  games  on 
February  24.  Captain  £.  A.  Teschner, 
'17,  and  Terrell  of  Princeton  led  off  and 
finished  even.  Eddy  won  ten  yards  from 
A.  £.  Rowse,  Jr.,  '18,  which  H.W.  Minot. 
'17,  made  up.  W.  Willcox,  Jr.,  '17,  and 
Moore,  the  anchor  men,  got  away  on 
even  terms,  but  Moore  led  by  a  few 
yards  at  the  tape. 
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The  University's  representatives  in  the 
annual  indoor  meet  of  the  l.CA.A.A.A. 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  March  8,  won 
second  and  third  places  in  the  50-yard 
dash  and  second  place  in  the  two-lap  re- 
lay. W.  Moore,  '18.  and  E.  A.  Tesch- 
ner,  '17,  secured  the  two  places  in  the 
dash,  while  in  the  relay  race  the  team 
was  composed  of  Teschner,  '17,  A.  E. 
Rowse,  Jr.,  '18,  H.  W.  Minot,  '17,  and  W. 
Willcox,  Jr., '17.  In  the  three-lap  relay  the 
indoor  intercollegiate  record  was  broken 
by  Cornell  with  a  time  of  4  minutes  and 
20  seconds.  Yale  was  an  easy  winner  in 
the  six-lap  relay  in  which  Cornell  was 
not  entered. 

In  the  N.E.A.A.U.  Indoor  Cham- 
pionships held  in  the  Ninth  Raiment 
Armory,  Boston,  the  same  night,  the 
University  secured  four  third  places, 
while  the  junior  SOO-yard  championship 
went  to  J.  Knowles»  Jr.,  '18. 

On  March  10  the  University's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  eighth  annual  indoor 
carnival  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Meadowbrook  Club  at  Philadelphia 
won  the  mile  intercollegiate  relay,  took 
third  place  in  the  mile  handicap  run,  and 
a  fourth  place  in  the  pole-vault.  In  the 
relay  race  the  team  won  the  intercol- 
legiate championship  against  Holy 
Cross,  Princeton,  Cornell,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  record  breaking  time  of  3 
minutes  26  seconds.  This  time  is  four 
fifths  of  a  second  slower  than  the  world's 
record,  and  bettered  the  Meadowbrook, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  intercollegiate  rec- 
ords by  two  fifths  of  a  second.  Capt 
E.  A.  Teschner,  '17,  W.  H.  Meanix,  '1», 
H.  W.  Minot,  '17,  and  W.  Willcox,  Jr.. 
'17,  made  up  the  University  team.  In  two 
other  races  last  winter  the  Tiger  quartet 
won  from  the  University,  but  in  the  race 
on  March  10  the  team  beat  Holy  Cross, 
and  forced  Princeton  to  take  third  place. 
C.  S.  Babbitt,  '18,  took  fourth  in  the  pole 
vault  with  an  actual  vault  of  11  feet.  In 


the  mile  handicap  run,  J.  D.  Hutchin- 
son, '19,  won  third. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Relay  Carnival 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  April  27  and  28, 
W.  S.  Blanchard,  '17,  Ued  with  White  of 
Syracuse  for  first  in  the  56-pound  weight 
throw  with  a  mark  of  81  feet  5  inches: 
W.  H.  Meanix,  '19,  took  second  in  the 
440  hurdles;  E.  A.  Teschner,  '17,  secured 
second  in  the  100-yard  dash,  and  C.  S. 
Babbitt,  '18,  and  R.  W.  Harwood,  '20, 
represented  the  Univei-sity  in  a  quad- 
ruple tie  for  fourth  place  in  the  pole- 
vault. 

In  the  only  Freshman  meet  this  sea- 
son, the  1920  track  team  triumphed  over 
the  Worcester  Academy  team  at  Worces- 
ter on  Feb.  17,  with  a  score  of  40  to  82. 

P.  Squibb,  '18,  of  Bemardsville,  NJ., 
resigned  from  his  position  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  track  team  to  go  to 
France  ta  drive  an  ambulance.  L.  B. 
Leonard,  '18,  of  Lynn,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  his  place. 

Crete. 

At  the  time  crew  practice  was  given 
up  the  first  three  University  boats  were 
ro^nng  in  the  following  order: 

Univernty  A.  -—  Bow,  A.  Potter,  *17;  2.  F. 
B.  Whitman,  '19;  3,  H.  B. Cabot.  Jr.,  '17,  cap- 
tain; 4,  J.  M.  Franklin,  '18;  5,  D.  L.  Moodjr, 
'18;  6,  R.  R.  Brown,  '17;  7,  A.  Coolidge,  *17; 
stroke,  J.  C.  White.  '17;  ooz,  A.  A.  Cameroo, 
•17. 

Univerntv  B.  —  Bow,  N.  P.  DarKn«.  '17;  2, 
M.  Wiggin,  '18;  3.  T.  H.  Plsher.  '18;  4.  K  P. 
Culbert,  '17;  5.  F.  Parkman.  '19;  6,  A.  W. 
Pope.  Jr.,  '18;  7,  N.  Braier.  '18;  stroke,  R.  S. 
Ehnmet.  '19;  cox,  D.  H.  Read.  '19. 

Umtenity  C.  —  Bow,  A.  Thomdike,  Jr., 
'19;  2.  H.  8.  Hall.  Jr..  '19;  3,  W.  H.  Allen,  '18; 
4,  J.  A.  Machado^Jr..  '17;  5,  W.  Richardson, 
•17;  8,  E.  8.  Brewer,  '19;  7,  P.  M.  Cabot,  '18; 
stroke.  D.  Leigfaton,  '19;  cox,  W.  H.  Derby- 
shire, Jr..  *17. 

|)ocfcep* 

When  the  University  hockey  team 
lost  its  final  game  with  Yale,  2  to  0,  at  the 
New  Haven  Arena  on  March  10,  they 
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lost  the  title  to  the  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship^ leaving  the  series  a  quadruple 
tie  between  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
and  Dartmouth.  The  University  team 
was  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  Cap- 
tain J.  £.  P.  Morgan,  '17,  but  despite 
this  played  a  fast  and  snappy  game. 
They  were,  however,  prevented  from 
scoring  and  though  J.  I.  Wylde,  '17,  at 
goal  made  18  stops,  he  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  puck  slipping  past  him  on 
the  two  occasions  when  Yale  scored.  No 
substitutions  were  made  by  either  side. 
The  summary  of  the  game  follows: 

Harvard,  Yale. 

Rice,  Lw.  r.w.,  Stanley 

Baker.  I.o.  r.o.,  Armour 

Percy,  r.c.  I.e.,  Qould 

TowDsexxl,  r.w.  I.w.,  Laughlin 

Thacher,  o.p.  c.p.,  Bierwirth 

Appleton,  p.  p.,  Landon 

Wylde.  g.  g.,  York 

Score  —  Harvard,  0;  Yale,  2.  Goals  —  first 
half,  Bierwirth,  in  368.;  second  half.  Armour, 
in  12m.  30s.  Stops  — Wylde,  18;  York,  10. 
Penalty  —  Laughlin,  two  minutes  for  illegal 
checking.  Referees  —  McKinnon,  New  Haven, 
and  Dr.  Tingley,  Boston.  Time  —  Two  20- 
minute  periods. 

The  summarized  scores  of  the  year 
show  that  of  the  ten  games  played  the 
University  won  seven.  Thirty-two  goals 
were  made  to  a  total  of  ten  by  opponents 
and  in  five  games  the  opposing  team  was 
whitewashed.  These  results  woe  fore- 
casted at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  a 
full  team  composed  of  "H"  men,  with 
four  others  who  played  against  Yale  last 
season  as  first-string  substitutes.  The 
goals  of  the  season  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Percy,  9;  J.  E.  P.  Morgan,  6;  T.  H. 
Rice,  5;  Townsend,  4;  Baker,  ft;  Con- 
don, 2;  Baldwin,  1;  Bright,  1;  Fisher,  1; 
Kissel,  1. 

The  summary  of  the  season  follows: 

Jan.    9.  Harvard,  8;  M.I.T.,  0. 

13.  Harvard,  3;  Dartmouth,  0. 

20.  Harvard.  1 ;  Princeton.  2. 

27.  Harvard.  5;  Queen's  College,  1. 
Feb.    2.  Harvard,  4;  Princeton,  3. 
9.  Harvard,  4;  McGill,  0. 

17.  Harvard,  0;  Yale.  2. 

24.  Harvard,  2;  Princeton,  0. 


March    3.  Harvard.  5;  Yale.  0. 
10.  Harvard,  0;  Yale,  2. 

The  following  men  won  their  "  H  "  for 
the  first  time  by  playing  in  the  Yale 
hockey  series:  W.  C.  Appleton,  Jr.,  '17, 
of  Cohasset;  £.  B.  Condon,  '18,  of  New 
York  City;  R.  H.  Kissel,  Jr.,  '19.  of 
Morristown,  N.J.;  and  A.  R.  Martin,  '19, 
of  Cambridge;  and  Manager  R.  D. 
Hunneman,  '17,  of  Brookline. 

G.  A.  Percy,  '18,  of  Arlington,  has 
been  elected  captain  of  the  University 
hockey  team  for  the  season  of  1917-18. 
Percy  prepared  at  Exeter,  where  he  was 
captain  of  the  hockey  team  and  he  was 
captain  and  right  centre  on  the  1918 
Freshman  seven.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  has  been  a  speedy  and  aggressive 
member  of  the  University  team,  play- 
ing right  centre.  In  the  course  of  each 
season  he  caged  a  total  of  nine  goals,  a 
number  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  member  of  the  team. 

£.  D.  Morse,  '19,  of  Broddine,  has 
been  appointed  second  assistant  mana- 
ger of  the  University  hockey  team,  and 
J.  Pickering,  Jr.,  '19,  of  Salem,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  second 
team.  Morse  was  manager  of  the  Stand- 
ish  Hall  hockey  team  and  assistant 
manager  of  the  1919  baseball  team  in 
his  Freshman  year. 

Second  Hockey, 

The  University  second  hockey  team 
closed  a  very  successful  season  by  de- 
feating the  Huntington  School  team  8  to 
1.  Many  good  men  from  this  team  will 
be  available  again  next  winter,  and  some 
of  them  will  unquestionably  prove  of 
Varsity  calibre.  The  results  of  the  games 
on  the  second  team's  schedule  follow: 
Harvard,  8,  Stone,  0;  Harvard,  6,  Mil- 
ton, 0;  Harvard,  4,  Exeter,  0;  Harvard,  5, 
Middlesex,  0;  Harvard,  S,  St.  Mark's, 
4;  Harvard,  8;  Huntington,  1. 

The  following  men  have  been  awarded 
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the  hockey  "H-2d":  R.  R.  Biishop,  '19, 
of  Newton  Centre;  C.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  *19, 
of  Milton;  R.  S.  Cook.  '17,  of  Caoao- 
daigua,  N.Y.;  J.  C.  Harris,  '17,  of 
Brookline;  L.  Jackson,  *19,  of  Newton 
Centre;  G.  H.  Kissel,  '17,  of  Morris- 
town,  N.J.;  M.  Phinney,  '19,  of  West 
Medford;  W.  Piatt,  '19,  of  New  York 
City;  R.  J.  H.  Powel,  Jr.,  '18  (captain), 
of  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.Y.;  C.  W. 
Timpson,  '18,  of  New  Yo^  City;  and 
E.  V.  French,  '18  (manager),  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Freshman  Hockey, 
The  following  members  of  the  Fresh- 
man hockey  team  who  played  in  the 
Yale  game  have  been  awarded  their 
hockey  numerals:  H.  D.  Bigelow,  of 
Bo8t<m;  £.  Cabot,  ci  Milton;  F.  C. 
Church,  Jr.,  of  Lowell;  J.  G.  Coolidge,  2d, 
of  Brookline;  R.  W.  Enunons,  3d,  of  Bos- 
ton; J.  S.  Higgins,  of  Winchester;  £.  C. 
Johnson,  2d,  of  Milton;  W.  J.  Louder^ 
back,  of  Highland  Park,  lU.;  R.  G. 
Payne,  of  Garrison,  Md.;  D.  C.  Seager, 
2d,  of  Brighton;  J.  Stubbs,  of  Newton; 
H.  G.  TreYor,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City; 
N.  S.  Walker.  Jr.,  captain,  of  Castleton, 
L.I.,  N.Y.;  E.  W.  Pavenstedt,  Jr.,  man- 
ager, of  New  Yoric  City. 

fiHrav  ftporti* 

W.  B.  Snow,  Jr.,  '18,  wrestling  captain 
and  guard  on  last  year's  football  team, 
won  the  heavy-weight  boxing  and  wres- 
tling championships  of  the  University  in 
the  feature  bouts  of  the  tournaments 
held  in  the  Union  on  March  9.  His  op- 
ponent in  the  boxing,  G.  K.  Noble,  '17, 
put  up  a  good  fight,  but  was  easily  out- 
classed. Snow  won  hb  second  champion- 
ship when  he  was  awarded  the  decision 
over  £.  R.  Roberts,  IL.,  weight  man  on 
last  year's  track  team.  The  match  was 
evenly  contested,  4  minutes  extra  time 


being  necessary  for  decision.  The  sam- 
maiy  of  all  matdies  follows: 

Boxing:  115-pound  class:  C.  W.  Qiias, 
'20,  defeated  J.  Bower,  '19;  125-pottnd 
dass,  J.  C.  HiUery,  ocC.,  defeated  £.  £. 
Bates,  '17;  lS5-pound  class:  C.  A. 
Morss,  Jr.,  '19,  defeated  A.  D.  Kelso, 
'19;  14JHpound  c]ass:'R.  Hoffman,  '19. 
defeated  H.  Rogers,  '19;  158-pouiidclasi: 
L.  A.  Wheeler,  '18,  defeated  A.  M.  Geer, 
'18;  175-pound  dass:  £.  H.  Kdton,  '19, 
defeated  A.  A.  Sayre,  '17;  heavy-wei|^t 
dass:  W.B.Snow,  Jr.,  '18,  defeated  G.K. 
Noble,  *17.  —  WreMng:  1  IS-pounddass: 
A.  Green,  '20,  won  from  J.  D.  Scfawarts, 
'18,  by  decision;  125^K>und  dass:  E.  L. 

C.  Davidson,  '17,  won  from  G.  K.  Crotk- 
ett,  2G.B.,  by  decision;  135-pound  dass: 
R.  W.  KiUam,  '19,  won  from  £.  Ettlin- 
ger,  '18,  by  decision;  145-pound  dass: 

D.  L.  Hathway,  '19,  won  from  E.  T. 
Martin*  '19,  by  decision;  time  13m.;  158- 
pound  dass:  W.  G.  Moyle,  uL.,  won 
from  L.  R.  Baricer,  9L.,  by  decision;  175- 
pound  dass:  S.  Bumham,  '19,  threw 
T.  M.  Brown,  '20,  time  8m.,  20s.;  heavy- 
weight dass:  W.  B.  Snow^  Jr.,  '18,  won 
from  £.  R.  Roberts,  IL.,  by  dedsioo; 
time,  13m. 

'   The  University  fencing  team  finished 
a  creditable  season  when  they  secured 
second  place  in  the  intercdlegiate  cham- 
pionship fencing  meet  hdd  in  New  York 
on  April  6  and  7.   The  Navy  won  the 
championship  with  27  matches  won  and 
9  lost,  the  University  pressing  them  hard 
with  26  and  10.    Cdumbia,  Yale,  ud 
Pennsylvania  were  third,   fourth,  and 
fifth.  The  summary  of  the  season  fo^ 
lows: 
Feb.  23.  Harvard.  7;  Springfield  Y.M.C.A. 
Cdlege,  2. 
March  3.  Harvardt  8;  Pennss^vaiiia,  1. 
March  10.  Harvard.  2;  Yale,  7. 
March  24.  Harvard,  6;  Columbia.  3. 

The  team  was  obtained  by  W.  H.  Rus- 
^'18. 
Yale  won  the  second  annual  meet  of 
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the  New  England  Intercollegiate  Wres- 
tling Association  held  in  Hemenway 
Gymnasium  on  March  S.  The  Univei^ 
sity  finished  second,  the  final  scores 
being:  Yale,  26;  Harvard,  10^;  Brown, 
6;  Technology,  4;  Bates,  2;  Tufts,  1. 
Four  of  the  University  team  reached  the 
final  round,  these  being  £.  L.  C.  David- 
son, '17,  in  the  125-pound  class,  R.  W. 
Killam,  '19,  in  the  135-pound  division,  S. 
Bumham,  '19,  in  the  175-pound  class, 
and  W.  B.  Snow,  Jr.,  '18,  in  the  heavy- 
weight class.  Yale  won  six  out  of  the 
seven  final  bouts,  however,  including  the 
heavy-weight  contest.  In  this  match  be- 
tween Baldridge  of  Yale  and  Captain 
Snow  of  the  University,  Baldridge  won 
by  decision  after  a  hard  struggle.  David- 
son was  the  only  final  winner  for  the 
University. 

University  swimming  team  insignia 
have  been  awarded  to  the  following  men: 
M.  B.  Blanchard,  '18,  of  Chicago,  111.; 
R.  £.  Jackson,  '19,  of  Wakefield;  B. 
McNear,  '19,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  S. 


J.  Rogers,  '17,  of  Cambridge;  C.  U. 
Shreve,  8d,  '19,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  H. 
Wentworth,  '17,  of  Chicago,  111.;  S.  H. 
Wirt,  '19,  of  Brookline;  and  J.  F.  Cover, 
Jr.,  '18,  of  Lima,  O.,  manager.  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Fk«shman  team 
were  awarded  their  numerals:  R.  Ash  ton, 
'20,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  R.  G.  Hadley, 
180,  of  Cambridge;  R.  G.  Stone,  '20,  Vf 
Brookline;  P.  K.  Thomas,  '20,  of  Peoria, 
111.;  G.  Tilton,  '20,  of  Lexington;  G.  S. 
Worcester,  *20,  of  Boston;  L.  J.  Workum, 
•20,  of  Cincinnati,  O.;  and  C.  H.  Wat- 
son, '20,  of  Lyons,  N.Y. 

The  following  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity wrestling  team  have  been 
awarded  their  "wHt":  S.  Bumham, 
'19,  of  Gloucester;  E.  L.  C.  Davidson, 
'17,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  H.  L.  Ettlin- 
ger,  '18,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  G.  Kil- 
lam, '18,  of  Cambridge;  R.  W.  Killam, 
'19,  of  Cambridge;  O.  R.  Lindesmith, 
'17,  (A  Owatonna,  Minn.;  W.  B.  Snow, 
Jr.,  '18,  of  Stoneham;  and  H.  R.  Caley, 
'17,  of  Princeton,  Minn.,  manager. 


THE  GRADUATES. 


HARVARD  CLUBS. 

BOSTON. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  was 
held  on  March  21,  the  following  officers 
being  elected:  President,  emeril.u8, 
Henry  L.  Higginson,  *&5\  president, 
Odin  Roberts,  *86;  vice-president,  R. 
F.  Herrick,  '90;  treasurer,  F.  S.  Mead, 
'87;  secretary,  P.  W.  Thomson,  '02; 
directors  to  serve  until  April,  1920: 
W.  C.  Baylies.  '84,  David  Cheever,  '97, 
A.  G.  Grant,  '07,  J.  A.  Swectser,  '11. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  the  recent  seventnoe  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  German  Empire  by 


the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  fully  justified  by  the  events 
which  preceded  and  have  succeeded  it. 

That  the  United  Stotee  of  America,  in  fidel- 
ity to  their  traditions  and  the  principles  of 
human  freedom  which  they  represent,  of  right 
and  in  duty  ought  to  be,  from  now  hencefor- 
ward, in  active  and  loyal  codperation  with 
the  nations  leagued  against  the  common  en- 
emy, and  that  the  military,  naval,  industrial, 
and  financial  resources  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  be  promptly 
and  vigorously  organised,  mobilised  and  used 
to  that  end. 

That  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  pledges  its 
steadfast  and  loyal  support  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  his  leader- 
ship of  the  people  to  assert  their  rights  on 
land  and  sea,  and  to  uphold  national  honor 
and  international  justice. 

Further  Resolved:  That  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
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states,  to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  and  to  the 
Secretaries  of  all  the  Harvard  Clubs  in  the 
world. 

The  Club  invited  the  Military  Train- 
ing Camps  Association  to  hold  their 
lectures  to  Committees  for  the  Reserve 
Officers*  Training  Corps  in  Harvard 
Hall.  Eleven  meetings  were  held,  the 
.  average  attendance  being  about  SOO. 
Also  by  invitation  of  the  Club  the  Naval 
League  held  six  meetings,  at  which  the 
average  attendance  was  100.  The  Law- 
yers' League  held  eight  meetings  for  lec- 
tures on  the  duties  of  Judge-Advocate, 
the  average  attendance  being  75. 

CLASS  BECRBTABIES. 

Owing  to  the  war  the  annual  meeting 
was  postponed. 

NEW  TORE  CITY. 

On  March  27  the  Board  of  Managers 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Military  and 
Naval  Service  to  furnish  information  to 
members  of  the  Club  about  opportuni- 
ties for  service  in  the  present  emergency. 
This  Committee  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  Club:  Langdon  P. 
Marvin,  *98,  chairman;  Arthiur  Woods, 
'92,  Commissioner  of  Police;  Alexander 
M.  White,  '92,  Aide  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police;  Arthur  F.  Cosby,  '94, 
Exec.  Sec.,  Military  Training  Camps 
Assn.;  William  R.  May,  '94,  Medical 
Section,  O.R.C.,  U.S.A.;  Jerome  D. 
Greene,  *96;  David  M.  Goodrich,  '98; 
John  R.  Procter,  '98,  Major,  C.A.C., 
U.S.A.;  WillUm  M.  Chadbourne.  '00, 
1st  Lt,  12th  Reg't,  N.G..  N.Y.;  De- 
Lancey  K.  Jay,  'OS,  Capt.,  Inf.,  O.R.C., 
U.S.A.;  Richard  Derby,  '03,  Medical 
Section,  O.R.C.^  U.S.A.;  Anton  H. 
Schefer,  'OS;  Herbert  L.  Riker,  '08, 
Capt^  Inf.,   O.R.C.,    U.S.A.;   PaulL. 


Hammond,  '06,  Lt.  Com.,  U.S.N.R.F.; 
FVancis  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  '07,  Capt.,  Inf., 
O.R.C.,  U.S.A.;  Edward  S.  Bkgdcn.  '08; 
Robert  T.  P.  Storer,  *14;  J.  S.  Brown, 
Jr.,  '17.  Ther  Committee  made  a  careful 
examination  into  the  different  oppor- 
tunities for  training  and  service,  and  on 
April  2  sent  to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Club  a  circular  outlining  such  oppor- 
tunities together  with  an  enrolment  card 
to  register  the  members  of  the  Club  and 
their  qualifications.  This  circular  cov- 
ered a  wide  field  both  of  service  and  of 
training.  Under  Military  and  Naval 
Service  it  covered  the  R^ular  Army, 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  in  its  various 
branches,  the  National  Guard,  the 
Home  Defense  League,  the  Naval  Coast 
Reserve,  the  Naval  Aviation  and  the 
Naval  Militia  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Under  another  heading  of  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Training  Organizations 
it  covered  the  College  Men's  Training 
Corps,  mentioned  below,  the  Militaiy 
Training  Camps  Association  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Naval  Training 
Association. 

Under  Medical  Service,  opportunities 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  Ho^ital  and  the 
Harvard  Surgical  Unit  were  covered: 
and  under  Relief  Work,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  the  American  Field 
Ambulance  Service  were  particularly 
mentioned. 

The  response  by  the  members  of  the 
Club  was  prompt  and  widespread,  so 
that  the  Club  has  a  reasonably  com- 
plete registration.  At  this  writing  it  is 
planned  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
Clubs  in  New  York  through  the  May- 
or's Committee  as  a  clearing-house 
so  that  men  will  always  be  found 
available  for  the  opportunities  which 
will  arrive. 

The  Committee  also  opened  an  c^ce 
at  the  Club  and  had  a  member  alwayi 
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on  hand  to  answer  inquiries  and  to  ad- 
vise members  as  to  the  best  service  they 
could  render. 

Many  memb«^  of  the  Club  joined  a 
College  Men*s  Training  Corps  which  was 
organized  late  in  March  to  furnish  an 
opportunity  to  the  college  men  in  and 
about  New  York  to  prepare  for  examina- 
tion for  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  or 
such  other  forces  as  Congress  should 
call.  The  Corps  was  organized  with 
the  approval  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Officers  at  Governors 
Island.  The  Corps  grew  rapidly  and  al- 
though a  large  proportion  of  its  mem- 
bers are  at  this  writing  planning  to  go  to 
Plattsburg,  the  Corps  will  be  contin- 
ued for  those  who  are  unable  as  yet  to 
enroll  for  the  Officers'  Camps  or  who  are 
unable  because  of  the  large  enrolment 
to  get  into  the  First  Camp.  The  men  in 
the  Corps  have  had  two  drills  and  one 
lecture  a  week.  The  lectures  were  or- 
ganized under  Captain  Ralph  M.  Par- 
ker, U.S.  Cavalry,  who  conducted  suc- 
cessful classes  for  the  Plattsburg  men 
during  the  winter.  The  officer  in  general 
charge  of  the  Corps  is  Major  John  R. 
Procter,  '98,  C.A.C.,  U.S.A.  He  has 
been  assisted  by  a  number  of  officers  of 
the  Regular  Army  and  of  the  Officers* 
Reserve  Corps.  Among  the  latter  have 
been  several  Harvard  men,  including 
Howard  C.  Dickinson,  '02,  DeLancey 
K.  Jay.  '08,  Herbert  L.  Riker,  '08, 
Francis  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  *07,  and 
Charles  L.  Appleton,  *08.  The  honorary 
president  of  the  organization  is  Robert 
Bacon,  *80,  and  the  treasurer,  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  *97.  Francis  R.  Appleton, 
*75,  the  president  of  the  Harvard  Club, 
is  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  is 
Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98,  and  the  other 
Harvard  man  of  the  Committee  is 
Francis  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  '07.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Corps  included  represen- 


tatives of  most  of  the  Eastern  and  some 
Western  Colleges. 

At  this  writing  it  b  impossible  to  say 
just  what  members  of  the  Club  will  at- 
tend the  First  Officers'  Camp  at  Platts- 
burg, but  a  large  number  have  applied. 
Many  members  have  already  received 
their  commissions  as  Officers  of  the 
Reserve  Corps.  Several  members  were 
active  in  conducting  the  examinations 
for  officers.  Dr.  Richard  Derby,  '03,  a 
Major  in  the  Medical  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  was  in  general  charge  of  the 
physical  examinations  which,  for  a 
time,  were  conducted  in  the  Harvard 
Club. 

On  April  9  the  largest  gathering  ever 
held  in  the  Club  occurred.  It  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Military  Training  Camps 
Association  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  members  of  the  Harvard  Club  were 
admitted,  and  about  2000  were  in  at- 
tendance. This  necessitated  conducting 
two  meetings,  one  in  Harvard  Hall  and 
the  other  in  the  new  dining-hall.  There 
must  have  been  almost  1000  men  at  each 
meeting.  The  meeting  in  Harvard  Hall 
was  as  usual  presided  over  by  Major 
Halstead  Dorey,  U.S.A.,  General  Wood's 
aide,  and  the  overflow  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98. 
The  speakers  at  the  two  meetings  were 
the  same,  Major-General  Leonard  Wood, 
U.S.A.,  Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith,  of  the 
10th  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders, 
Captain  Louis  Keene,  of  the  First  Cana* 
dian  Expeditionary  Force,  Capitaine  de 
la  Greze,  of  the  French  Army,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  McCabe,  of  London.  The  hearti- 
est possible  welcome  was  given  to  our 
Allies  and  to  General  Wood. 

On  Friday,  April  20,  a  regular  month- 
ly meeting  of  the  Club  was  held.  The 
guests  of  the  Club  were  President  Low- 
ell, Major  Higginson,  and  five  of  the  six 
French  officers  who  had  just  landed  that 
evening.    President  Lowell  and  Major 
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Higgiiuon  spoke  on  the  privileges,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  of  Harvard  men  in 
the  war  with  Germany.  General  Wood 
was  also  to  have  been  present  and  to 
have  spoken  on  this  subject,  but  was 
detained  in  Boston  on  his  commission 
tot  the  Government.  Commandant 
Azan  and  Lieutenant  Giraudouz  (G.S. 
1907-08)  also  spoke,  the  former  in 
French  and  the  latter  in  English.  Com- 
mandant Azan  spdce  in  particular  on  the 
bond  between  France  and  America,  and 
Lieutenant  Giraudouz  expressed  his 
satisfaction  in  returning  to  Cambridge 
and  brought  the  greetings  of  the  Univei^ 
sity  of  Paris.  All  of  the  speakers  were 
enthusiastically  cheered,  and  the  best 
cheer  of  the  evening  was  ''Three  Har- 
vards  and  three  Vive  la  France." 

The  six  French  officers.  Command- 
ant Azan,  Conunandant  de  Reviers  de 
Mauny,  Capitaine  Dupont,  Capitainede 
Jamy,  Lieutenant  Morise,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Giraudoux,  were  the  guests  of  the 
Club  until  they  went  to  Boston  on  April 
27.  During  their  stay  in  New  York  they 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  members 
of  the  Club  by  their  courteous  and  mod- 
est bearing,  their  friendliness  and  gen- 
iality. The  Harvard  Club  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  its  officers  and 
of  Joseph  H.  Choate,  '5ft,  Robert  Bacon, 
*80,  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  '90,  and  Jerome 
D.  Greene,  '96,  to  meet  the  officers  on 
their  arrival,  and  it  was  a  real  privilege 
to  have  them  as  our  guests  during  their 
first  week  in  America. 

At  the  meeting  on  April  20,  1017,  the 
Nominating  Committee  reported  the 
following  nominations:  For  president, 
emerittu,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  '52; 
president,  Francis  R.  Appleton,  *75;  vice- 
president.  Evert  Janaen  Wendell,  '82; 
secretary,  Jerome  D.  Greene,  '96;  treas- 
urer, Harold  Benjamin  Clark,  '01.  Board 
of  Managers  (to  serve  until  1920),  Robert 
P.  Perkins,  '84;  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  '90; 


Frederick  Roy  Martin,  '93;  Langdon  P. 
ICarvin,  '98;  Richard  Whitney,  '11.  Cam- 
miUee  on  Admutiotu  (to  serve  until  1920), 
Frank  R.  Outerbridge,  '96;  Mark  F. 
Sullivan,'  00;  Charies  Giknan,  '04;  Guy 
Emerson,  '08;  Paul  Cushman,  'IS;  John 
K.  Hodges,  '14;  Theodore  Sizer,  '16. 

The  following  minute  was  unam- 
mously  adopted  by  a  silent  rising  vote: 

The  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City  d«riret 
to  nootd  upoD  the  minutea  of  the  Club  the 
deep  MiTow  cauMd  by  the  death  of  Amory 
Glaiier  Hodgea,  of  the  Claae  of  1874,  which 
took  place  at  hie  residence  in  New  York  on 
the  8th  day  of  Mareh.  1917. 

Mr.  Hodgee  was  bom  at  Rotary,  Maaaa- 
diiiaette,  on  the  19th  day  of  December.  1852. 
He  attended  the  Rozbury  Latin  Sdiool.  and 
entered  Harvard  in  1870.  During  hia  four 
years  at  Cambridge  he  was  interested  in  many 
and  various  activities  and  early  gained  an  as- 
sured position  in  the  University  Hfe.  beoooi- 
ing  a  member  of  important  dubs  and  socie- 
ties, and  in  athletics  a  well-^mown  second- 
baseman  on  the  Vanity  nine. 

A  few  years  after  graduation  he  came  from 
Boston  and  began  a  suooessf  ul  business  career 
in  New  York.  His  interest  in  the  Harvard 
Club  was  active  from  that  time  until  his  death. 
He  was  treasurer  from  1885  until  1889  under 
the  presidency  of  James  C.  Carter  of  the  Class 
of  1850;  and  vice-president  from  1911  until 
1913.  Elected  president  in  1913.  he  held  that 
office  three  sreara,  during  a  period  of  great 
development  in  the  Club,  in  which  additional 
land  was  acquired  and  the  dub  house  was 
more  than  doubled  in  stae.  He  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee  in  charge  of 
this  work  and  as  president  preaded  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  dubhouse  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Club  on 
November  8. 1915.  Upon  his  retirement  from 
the  presidency  he  was  dected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  to  serve  until  1919. 

Throughout  bis  terms  of  office  he  was  never 
content  to  be  a  leader  in  name  only  —  the  in- 
terests of  the  Club  were  always  doee  to  his 
heart  and  abeorbed  his  daily  attention.  And 
to  them  he  gave  the  benefit  of  his  sound 
judgment  and  advice.  To  the  unsdfish  con- 
duct of  such  members  as  Mr.  Hodges  the 
Harvard  Club  owes  the  high  position  it  holds 
today. 

The  news  of  his  death  came  with  a  sense  of 
personal  loss  to  members  of  the  Club,  with 
many  of  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate association.  The  inspiration  of  his  ex- 
ample will  continue  an  incentive  to  his  suc- 
cessors charged  with  the  management  of  the 
Club.  The  fruits  of  his  unwearying  devotion 
to  the  Harvard  Club  and  to  Harvard  College 
will  remain  an  honorable  and  enduring  monu- 
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mnX  to  his  fidelity.   He  has  left  a  memory 
to  be  long  and  worthily  eheriehed. 

It  is  directed  that  this  minute  be  spread  on 
the  records  of  the  Club  and  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Hodges. 

The  foflowing  reaolutioos  were  also 
unanimouflly  adopted: 

WhertM,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Har^ 
▼ard  Club  of  New  York  City  held  on  the  9th 
day  of  March,  1017,  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  expressing  the  Club's  hearty 
approral  of  the  action  taken  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  severing  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany,  in  ordering  the  arm- 
ing of  American  ships  and  in  protecting  the 
lives  of  American  dtlsens;  and 

Whereat,  the  Club  did  by  its  said  resolutions 
pledge  to  the  Federal  Government  the  loyal 
support  of  the  Club  in  the  most  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  that  might  be  taken  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  rii^ts  of  American  dUsena 
and  the  honor  of  the  nation;  and 

FTAsTMS,  on  the  6th  day  of  April.  1917,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  did  declare 
that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Imperial  German  Government, 
and  did  pledge  the  entire  resources  of  the 
United  States  for  the  proeeeution  of  the  war  to 
a  successful  termination; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re^olwd :  That  the  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York  City  pledges  the  loyal  support  of  the 
Club  and  its  membws  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war  with  Germany 
and  offers  to  the  Government  the  fadlities  of 
the  Club  and  the  services  of  its  members  in 
any  way  in  which  they  can  be  of  service  to 
the  country;  and  be  it  further 

Rudud:  That  the  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York  City  heartily  endorses  the  stand  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  universal 
obligatory  military  training  and  service;  and 
be  it  further 

RttolMd :  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  Preddent  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  to  the  Secretaries  of  Harvard  Clube 
throughout  the  world. 

The  following  resolution  was  also 
unanimouBly  adopted: 

Rndved :  That  the  members  of  the  Harvard 
CIttb  of  New  York  City  have  learned  with  re- 
gret that  their  fellow  member,  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood,  U.S.A.,  Is  about  to  be  trans- 
fefred  from  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  Eastern 
Department  at  Governors  Island  to  the 
Southeaatem  Department; 

That  from  dose  aasodation  with  him  dur- 
ing the  past  years  they  have  realised  that  not 
only  they,  but  all  classes  of  dtisens  in  ttuB 
part  of  the  country,  have  found  him  to  be 
thdr  wise  counselor  and  friend  in  all  patriotic 
activities;  and 


That  the  members  of  this  Club  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  General  Wood  thdr 
admiration  for  his  hii^  oharaoter,  their  warm 
personal  regard  and  thdr  best  wishes  for  his 
continued  usefulness  to  the  Nation. 

Be  it  further  reeolted :  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  General  Wood. 

On  Monday,  April  SO,  the  Club  gave  a 
farewell  reception  in  honor  of  General 
Wood,  who  left  that  night  to  assume  his 
new  post  as  oommand^  of  the  South- 
eastern Department  at  Charleston.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  members  of  the 
Club  at  the  reception,  at  which  the  only 
two  speakers  were  General  Wood  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  They  were  both  of 
them  enthusiastically  cheered.  After  the 
speaking,  the  members  of  the  Club  filed 
past  General  Wood  to  shake  his  hand 
and  give  him  their  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 

Before  the  reception  General  Wood 
was  the  guest  at  a  dinner,  at  which  were 
present  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Club  who  are  reserve  officers,  or  who 
have  worked  on  the  Plattsburg  move- 
ment with  Greneral  Wood,  and  also  nuiny 
regular  army  officers.  At  this  dinner  the 
President  of  the  Club,  Frauds  R.  Apple- 
ton,  '75,  presided,  and  speeches  were 
made  by  General  Wood,  Josqih  H. 
ChoaU,  *52,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
'80.  Among  the  other  members  present 
were  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  '6S,  Police 
Commissioner  Arthur  Woods,  '9i,  Aus- 
ten G.  Fox,  '69,  Edward  S,  Martin,  '77, 
Thomas  W.  Slocum,  '90,  Francis  Rog- 
ers, '91,  Judge  Learned  Hand,  '93, 
David  M.  Goodrich,  '98,  C.  N.  Bliss,  Jr., 
'97,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Jr.,  '97,  Rob- 
ert D.  Wrenn,  '96,  George  L.  Wrenn, 
Jr.,  '96,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
Club,  — Evert  Jansen  Wendell,  '82, 
vice-president;  John  W.  Prentiss,  '98, 
treasurer;  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98, 
secretary.  There  were  about  80  at  this 
dinner. 

Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98,  Sec. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

*4^  The  peraonal  newB  ib  compiled  from  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  Claae  Secretaiiee 
and  by  the  Secretaries  of  Harvard  Clubs  and 
Associations,  and  from  other  reliable  sources. 
The  value  of  this  department  might  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  Hafvard  men  everywhere  would 
contribute  to  it.  Responsibility  for  errcHV 
should  rest  with  the  Editor. 

*tt^  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
assign  recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper 
Class,  since  many  who  call  themselves  class- 
mates take  their  degrees  in  different  years.  It 
sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
news  furnished  by  the  Secretaries,  the  Class 
rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  is  not 
strictly  followed. 

*i«*  Much  additional  personal  news  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Clubs,  in 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers'  Records,  and 
in  University  Notes. 

1850. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Stobeb,  Sec., 
Newport,  R.I. 
I  am  glad  that  thus  far  there  is 
nothing  for  you  from  '50.  Our  reports 
have  necessarily  become  but  valedic- 
torian, and  therefore  can  hardly  inter- 
est the  majority  of  your  readers. 

1858. 
John  Erving  (born  July  6,  1888; 
died  March  7»  1017)  was  a  character 
sufficiently  striking  to  hold  his  own 
easily  among  the  thousands  of  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  now  crowding  the 
Register  of  the  University.  His  pre- 
Revolutionary  blood  seemed  to  mark 
him  for  the  Army,  but  finding  the 
West  Point  cadetship,  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward,  otherwise  disposed  of 
when  he  was  ready  for  it,  he  promptly 
accepted  the  changed  situation  and 
fitted  himself  for  the  Sophomore  Class 
at  Harvard.  From  the  day  when  he 
appeared  there,  a  stranger  amongst 
us,  a  stalwart  figure,  tall,  well-formed, 
erect,  wearing  the  florid  glow  of  health 
in  his  manly  features,  he  predisposed 
everybody  who  met  the  newcomer  to 
seek  his  better  acquaintance.  And  the 
promise  of  his  bearing  was  not  disap- 


pointed. Erving  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  son  of  a  lifelong  Army 
officer.  Colonel  John  Erving,  of  the 
First  United  States  Artillery,  whose 
fifty-three  years  of  service,  first  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  then  in  Jackson*s 
Indian  wars,  and  in  the  Mexican  War, 
had  condemned  him  to  the  nomadic 
life  to  which  the  profession  of  arms  is 
doomed.  Accordingly  young  Erving 
attended  school  in  Georgia  and  at  va- 
rious frontier  posts,  as  well  as  a  mili- 
tary school  at  Staten  Island,  and  fin- 
ally for  five  years  in  New  York  City. 
When  he  reached  Harvard  he  became 
a  boating  man,  and  showed  himself 
master  of  all  the  manly  graces.  To  all 
this  he  was  entitled  by  his  rare  inhei^ 
itance.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
two  Colonial  Governors,  —  Shirley,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Langdon,  of  Xew 
Hampshire.  His  mother  was  a  Lang- 
don-Elwyn.  His  father's  grandfather, 
the  second  John  Erving,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  the  Class  of 
1747.  And  the  Erving  Professorship 
of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  was  estab- 
lished by  Major  William  Erving, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1753,  a 
great-great-uncle  who  left  College 
just  a  century  before  the  subject  of 
this  notice  followed  him  there  in  his 
distinguished  career.  With  Davis  of 
'53,  John  Erving  took  the  leading 
Boylston  Prize  for  Declamation  at  the 
end  of  the  Junior  year.  Earlier  in  that 
year  he  held  the  lead  with  Edward 
Pearce  in  Astronomy,  —  was  abreast 
of  Edward  Pearce  and  James  Mills 
Peirce  in  Curves  and  Functions,  out- 
stripping Eliot,  Hosmer,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Class.  He  was  third  in 
Physics,  and  also  in  the  "general  term 
aggregate."  Throughout  the  Senior 
year  he  was  well  to  the  fore  in  Optics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Morality,  Foren- 
sics.  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
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In  the  final  aggregate  ranking  of  the 
Class  he  stood  third.  Erving  was  an 
LL.B.  of  the  Dane  Law  School,  having 
been  enrolled  there  in  1859-54-55. 
He  joined  the  New  York  Bar  in  1856, 
and  retired  from  an  active  practice  of 
forty  years  in  1896,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. In  the  early  years  of  his  career, 
the  Civil  War  found  him  a  sergeant  in 
the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York 
State  Militia.  He  served  the  country 
in  1861  and  agun  in  1868.  On  some 
alarm  in  July,  1863,  he  left  home  so 
abruptly  that  he  could  not  even  stop 
to  mail,  to  a  brother-lawyer  in  Boston, 
deeds  which  lay  locked  in  his  safe 
awaiting  transmission.  He  wrote  in 
pencil  from  the  front*  to  his  corre- 
spondent :  *'  I  was  about  sending  them, 
—  I  had  no  time  to  write  a  line  on 
business  to  any  one.  The  duty  is  dis* 
gusting:  the  departure  very  hard.  But 
I  thought  I  ought  to  go.  I  left  a  wife 
and  a  little  one  a  few  weeks  old.  .  .  . 
No  pen  and  ink:  feed  on  hard-tack  and 
bacon:  doing  outpost  duty  with 
•Yours  Truly'  as  First  Sergeant:  as 
dirty  a  set  in  appearance  as  you  ever 
saw."  Erving  married,  in  April,  1862, 
Cornelilt  Van  Rensselaer,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
of  Albany,  the  last  of  the  Patroons. 
She  was  born  in  Albany,  and  died 
October  17,  1913.  They  had  a  large 
family  of  children,  nine  of  whom 
survive. 

1855. 

E.  H.  Abbot,  8ee.^ 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Franklin  Benjamin  Sanborn,  on  his 
way  to  visit  his  son  in  Westfield,  N.  J., 
was  knocked  down  on  the  platform 
by  a  baggage  truck  and  broke  his  hip. 
He  breathed  his  last  at  his  son's  house 
in  Westfield.  on  Feb.  24.  The  injury 
was  at  first  not  thought  dangerous, 


but,  at  his  advanced  age,  proved  fatal. 
Cheerful  to  the  last,  he  even  gave  in 
his  usual  correspondence  to  the  Spring- 
field  Republican   an   account   of   the 
accident.    Sanborn  was  the  second  of 
the  seven  children  of  Aaron  and  Lydia 
(Leavitt)  Sanborn.     He  was  bom  on 
Dec.  15, 1831,  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.H., 
where  his  father  was  Town  Clerk.   He 
grew  up  on  the  farm  which  his  ancestors 
had  occupied  during  six  generations. 
As  was  customary  a  century  ago  in  New 
England,  such  homes  often  abounded 
in  books,  and  boys  fed  in  those  days  on 
solid  volumes,  not  on  magazines.  San- 
bom  had  finished  Plutarch's  Lives  be- 
fore he  was  eight,  and  at  eleven  had 
begun  to  study  Greek,  when  his  father 
stopped  him.  He  resumed  that  study, 
however,   when  he  was  fifteen,   and 
says  he  continued  it  as  long  as  he 
lived.    He  possessed  an  extraordinary 
memory     of     minute     details,     and 
throughout  his  life  was  eager  to  read 
not  only  books,  but  his  fellow-men. 
He  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Democratic  doctrines  which 
Isaac  Hill  advocated  in  New  Hamp- 
shire; but  numerous  schisms  had  al- 
ready begun  to  divide  the  faithfuL 
Sanborn,  from  boyhood,  showed  a  dis- 
position to  adopt  extremely  radical 
views  on  every  subject,  although  he 
says  he  never  heard  an  *'  abolition  ** 
speech   until  in   1851   he  listened  in 
Boston  to  Wendell  Phillips  and  Theo- 
dore Parker.  The  atmosphere  of  farm- 
work  in  New  Hampshire  tended  to 
fosteroriginal  thinking.  His  labor  was 
frequently  solitary  in  the  woods  and 
fields.   He  followed  the  mowers  in  the 
hay-fields,  and  liked  to  listen  to  the 
talk  of  the  neighbors.  Country  people 
in  New  England  were,  in  those  days, 
very  canny  and  sagacious,  and  used 
to  talk  over  among  themselves  na- 
tional questions  and  public  issues  SS 
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leriously  as  if  their  decinon  was  to 
settle  them.  Such  conveisation  at  the 
mill,  and  in  the  store;  and  on  Sundays 
in  the  horse-sheds  behind  the  meeting- 
bouse,  greatly  interested  this  alert  and 
unusually  intelligent  youth.  Indeed, 
he  says  he  was  an  earnest  politician 
and  theologian  from  diOdhood.  Al- 
ways genial  and  ready  to  make  friends* 
he  was  a  typical  country  boy,  hungry 
for  books  and  information  of  all  sorts. 
While  he  says  he  never  yearned  at 
any  time  for  large  wealth  or  struggled 
for  lendership,  nevertheless,  "  along 
with  this  contentment  in  my  station 
went  a  firm  resolve  not  to  be  domi- 
neered over  by  others,  either  individ- 
nals  or  classes.  I  saw  no  reason  why  I 
should  take  my  opinions  from  the 
majority  or  the  cultivated  minority, 
or  from  any  source  except  my  own, 
much-considering  mind.*'  His  ambi- 
tion was  to  lead  a  literary  life,  and 
during  his  early  years  he  wrote,  and 
sometimes  printed  in  local  papers, 
occasional  verse  and  prose;  and  his 
taste  for  literary  occupation  grew 
strong.  It  happened  that,  just  at  this 
period  and  before  he  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  college  education,  he  met, 
in  July,  1B50,  a  lovely  and  talented 
girl  who  had  enjoyed  every  advantage 
which  a  cultivated  home  could  supply. 
Miss  Ariana  Walker  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Squire  James  Walker,  so 
called,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Peterborough,  N.H.  Older  than  San- 
bom  by  about  two  years  in  time,  she 
possessed,  besides  the  advantage  of 
age,  abundantly  every  charm  which 
education  and  cultivated  tastes  and 
social  opportunity  afforded  to  a  young 
and  sensitive  and  highly  gifted  woman. 
From  the  moment  of  their  first  acquaint- 
ance, she  won  Sanborn's  devotion, 
and  the  influence  of  the  short  years  of 
their  companionship  dominated  San- 
bom's  life  to  the  end.    I  speak  of  her 


feminine  charm  with  knowledge,  for, 
before  I  had  ever  met  our  daasmate, 
I  had  myself  the  privilege  of  being  her 
friend.  Immediately  after  they  met 
at  Hampton  Falla,  Sanborn  vigoroosiy 
started  to  prepare  himself  for  admis- 
sion to  Harvard  College.  He  entered 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  1850 
without  delay.  When  he  joined  our 
Class  in  Cambridge,  as  a  Sophomore, 
in  September,  1852,  Miss  Walker  had 
become  the  centre  of  all  his  hopes  and 
aspirations,  although  hardly  any  of 
the  Class  except  mysdf  knew  about 
her.  Soon,  however,  her  frail  health 
began  to  give  way,  and  finally  it  be- 
came clear  to  them  both  that  her  stay 
on  earth  was  soon  to  close.  Then  her 
strong  wish  that  he  should  inherit  her 
little  property  led  to  their  marriage 
on  her  death-bed,  on  Aug.  23,  1854; 
and  on  the  81st  of  August  she  breathed 
her  last.  Before  his  Senior  studies  at 
Harvard  began,  Sanborn  was  left 
alone.  Never  inclined  to  confidences, 
he  had  very  few  intimate  friends 
among  us.  Indeed,  thb  pathetic  story 
of  his  marriage  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion was  not  known  to  most  of  his  class- 
mates untfl  many  years  had  gone  by. 
Doubtless  this  profound  experience 
in  youth  explains  some  of  the  eocen* 
tricities  of  his  later  life.  Although  apt 
to  adopt  extreme  views,  some  of  San- 
bom's  subsequent  conclusions  as  to 
moral  right  in  practical  affairs  seem 
strange.  Sanborn  was  an  artist  in 
words,  and  given  always  to  the  free 
use  of  unlicensed  speech.  He  became 
very  intimate  with  Theodore  Parker 
in  1852,  and  until  Parker's  death  in 
1860,  Sanborn's  views  of  politics  and 
religion  were  deeply  affected  and 
shaped  by  that  intimacy.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  Parker's  bitter  and  un- 
controlled use  of  violent  words  shaped 
Sanborn's  modes  of  expression  and 
style.    Sanborn  became  his  executor. 
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and  received  his  manuscripts;  and  his 
admiration  for  Parker  was  always  un- 
limited. Parker's  freedom  in  employ- 
ing harsh  epithets  was  seldom  re- 
strained, and  Sanborn  followed  this 
example.  His  bitter  expressions  fre- 
quently cut  far  deeper  than  he  prob- 
ably was  ever  awai«.  The  result  was 
that  this  habit  at  last  stirred  up  a 
curious  ecstasy  of  detestation  for  San- 
born among  some  even  of  his  class- 
mates. Afterwards,  his  persistence  in  it 
aroused  like  emotions  in  not  a  few 
of  the  best  and  kindliest  and  most 
excellent  citizens  of  Boston.  Those 
traditional  Bostonians,  whom  Mr. 
Howells  in  his  story  of  Chance  Acquaint'- 
ance  has  portrayed  with  exqubite 
delicacy  and  fineness  of  touch  and  en- 
dowed with  all  the  virtues  in  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Arbuton,  simply  abhorred 
Sanborn  and  all  his  ways  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  his  activity.  They 
never  were,  then,  and  their  successors 
still  are,  quite  unable  to  admowledge 
the  real  service  Sanborn  rendered  to  the 
blind,  to  the  insane,  and  to  the  pris- 
oner, and  to  the  great  army  of  deso- 
late and  oppressed.  They  seem  quite 
ignorant  of  the  extensive  regions  in 
this  country  where  Sanborn's  name 
will  long  live  in  grateful  remembrance 
for  the  good  he  did,  and  for  the  seeds 
of  charity  and  good- will  he  has  sown. 
Mr.  Arbuton  never  went  West.  That 
abnormal  wandering  which  brought 
him  and  Kitty  together  in  Montreal, 
was  an  episode.  He  knew  Europe  by 
heart,  but  was  totally  ignorant  about 
life  in  Erie  Creek,  and  hardly  knew 
the  existence  of  Montana  and  Okla- 
homa; yet,  if  Mr.  Arbuton  ever  should 
explore  these  unknown  regions  of  his 
country,  he  will  find  Sanborn  more 
'admired  there  than  even  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Sanborn's  kindness  of 
heart  and  readiness  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  never  failed;  and  it  grew  with 


time.  The  warmth  of  affection  mani- 
fested in  the  old  church  at  Concord, 
at  the  Christian  bunal  of  this  radical 
reformer,  showed  how  many  really 
loved  the  old  Ishmaelite,  whose  hand 
was  so  often  raised  against  other  men. 
The  deep,  fierce  lines  had  faded  from 
the  face  which  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
The  shaggy  hair  was  gone.  The  beauty 
and  semblance  of  his  youthfulness 
had  come  back.  Mr.  Arbuton  was 
not  there;  but  Sanborn,  in  his  last 
of  earth,  was  environed  by  human 
affection,  and  many  friends,  old  and 
young,  who  had  learned  to  love  him, 
crowded  the  church  that  rainy  after- 
noon. In  the  spring  of  1855,  while 
Sanborn  was  still  a  Senior,  he  removed 
to  Concord,  and  opened  a  small  school, 
on  the  invitation  off  Mr.  Emerson,  for 
a  few  nice  children  of  the  town.  He 
nuiintained  this  school  sucoessfully 
for  eight  years.  He  was  selected  in 
1868  by  Governor  Andrew  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 
This  consolidation  of  the  various  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  State  had 
been  at  last  effected  with  difficulty 
and  after  struggle  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Governor  and  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  and 
other  wise  friends.  It  was  justly  con- 
sidered by  Governor  Andrew  one  of 
the  great  works  which  he  accom- 
plished. It  was  no  slight  honor  to  San- 
born that  the  realization  of  the  hopes 
and  plans  of  these  judicious  men  should 
have  been  put  into  his  hands.  His 
success  in  Massachusetts  in  organis- 
ing its  charities  led  to  attempts  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  other  places,  where 
Sanborn  was  asked  to  help  and  in 
which  he  greatly  aided.  In  1868  he 
became  and  was  for  four  years  the 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
His  close  connection  and  identifica- 
tion with  that  paper  lasted  until  his 
death.  For  many  years  he  wrote  in 
it  weekly  letters,  one  literary,  and 
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one  his  general  "  Boston  letter."  This 
correspondence  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  for  that  news- 
paper during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
unusual  memory  of  facts  and  of«per- 
sons  and  his  skilful  taste  in  detail 
make  his  letters  now  much  missed 
from  its  columns.  From  1856  to  1861 
Sanborn  was  an  enthusiastic  worker 
in  various  schemes  for  building  up 
Kansas  into  a  free  State,  and  he  thus 
became,  prior  to  1859,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  JoLn  Brown.  He  actually 
was  in  1859  a  participant  in  the  for- 
mation and  the  financing  of  the 
schemes  which  developed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  into  the  attack  on  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  the  capture  and  execution 
of  Brown.  There  is  not  room  here  to 
discuss  Sanborn's  connection  with  the 
John  Brown  raid,  nor  his  share  in  that 
treason  of  levying  war  on  the  United 
States.  The  subsequent  attempt  to 
kidnap  Sanborn  at  midnight  from  his 
house  in  Concord  is  fully  reported  in 
Sanborn's  case,  in  the  BoHon  Law 
Reporter,  vol.  29,  pp.  730  to  785,  and 
vol.  23,  pp.  7  to  20.  Through  all  these 
stormy  years  Sanborn  was  among  the 
armed  abolitionists  who  accompanied 
Wendell  Phillips  to  protect  him  from 
attack  at  public  meetings  and  at  his 
house.  There  is  nothing  more  pictur- 
esque among  the  doings  of  that  period; 
and  its  story  ought  to  be  appropri- 
ately presented  in  these  graduate  rec- 
ords; but  it  cannot  be  done  here.  It  is 
true  that  Sanborn  and  his  associates 
were  very  proud  of  what  they  did  dur- 
ing these  years.  They  believed  this 
Brown  raid  to  be  of  vast  historical  im- 
portance. They  seemed  to  imagine 
that  the  Civil  War  and  ultimate  free- 
dom of  the  colored  race  were  the  con- 
sequence of  their  own  acts  alone.  The 
wheel  revolved.  The  fly  sat  on  the 
hub.  Therefore,  the  fly  made  the 
wheel  go  round.    They  took  a  single 


preliminary  incident  to  be  the  real 
cause  of  the  uprising  of  the  North  and 
the  downfall  of  slavery.  They  over- 
looked the  tremendous  effect  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  book.  Uncle  Torn**  Cabin;  the 
education  given  the  North  by  pursu- 
ing a  hundred  fugitive  escaping  slaves 
through  its  midst;  the  creation  of  the 
"underground  railroad*'  on  a  hun- 
dred lines  throughout  the  Vfesl  and 
North;  the  effect  throughout  the 
free  States  of  this  demonstration  of 
what  slavery  really  was;  then  the  fir- 
ing on  the  flag  at  Fort  Sumter;  the 
sudden  blossoming  of  United  States 
flags  all  over  free  States  in  the  next 
twenty-four  hours;  —  all  such  events 
were,  in  the  judgment  of  Sanborn  and 
his  companions,  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  fly  sitting  on  the  hub  of  the 
wheel.  It  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps, 
that,  after  the  Brown  episode,  San- 
born's intimate  knowledge  of  its  origin 
and  share  in  it  made  it  look  big  to  him. 
Strange  as  it  is  that  so  bright  a  man 
was  so  self-deceived,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  it  is  human  nature  to  take 
pride  in  the  wrong  thing,  if  that  par- 
ticular thing  was  partly  our  own  act. 
In  1868  Sanborn  became  editor  of  the 
Boston  Commonwealth,  and  thence- 
forth his  strength  was  given  to  literary 
and  benevolent  work.  He  became 
widely  known  as  a  lecturer.  In  1866 
he  helped  to  form  the  Clark  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes,  the  first  success- 
ful attempt  to  teach  articulation  to 
deaf  children  in  New  England.  Its 
president  for  two  years,  he  saw  it  grow 
from  a  small  school  into  a  large  insti- 
tution with  national  repute.  He  called 
the  meeting,  out  of  which  grew  the 
Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  which 
our  classmate,  Theodore  Lyman,  some 
years  later  so  generously  endowed, 
and  which  finally  grew  into  one  of 
the  most  successful  institutions  in 
existence  for  the  preservation  of  in- 
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fant  life  which  father  and  mother  have 
deserted.  Sanborn  was  in  its  active 
management  until  he  removed  to 
Springfield  in  1868.  After,  in  1870, 
he  succeeded  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Charities  of  Massachusetts, 
he  made,  in  1875,  the  searching  and 
historic  investigation  into  the  abuses 
of  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse.  Dr. 
Howe  died  while  this  investigation 
was  pending,  but  after  his  death,  San- 
born succeeded  in  forcing  the  whole 
establishment  to  be  reformed,  medi- 
cally and  morally,  to  the  great  com- 
fort of  many  hundreds  of  poor  people. 
In  1874  he  called  together  the  first 
Conference  of  Charities  and  had  much 
to  do  with  putting  this  institution  on 
a  sound  basis.  He  wrote  several  of  its 
publications,  and  gave  its  history  in 
two  reports.  In  1877  he  started  and 
put  through  the  investigation  and  re- 
form of  the  Danvers  Hospital  and  the 
Westboro  Reform  School.  In  1878 
and  1879,  in  cooperation  with  Gov- 
ernor Talbot  and  others,  he  reorgan- 
ized in  fact  the  administration  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Charities  for 
the  care  of  children  and  insane  per- 
sons, and  in  July,  1879,  became  In- 
spector of  Charities  under  the  new 
board  then  created.  His  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  our  lunacy 
system  was  of  very  great  value. 
He  did  good  work  in  reforming  the 
discipline  of  American  prisons.  In 
company  with  the  late  Dr.  Wines,  he 
wrote  the  general  report  on  that  sub- 
ject for  the  international  congress 
held  at  London  in  1872,  and  in  Stock- 
holm in  1878.  His  writings  on  prison 
reforms  would  fill,  with  his  other 
writings,  literary,  philosophical,  and 
statistical,  more  than  half  a  dozen 
octavos.  He  frequently  wrote  arti- 
cles for  the  Atlantic,  Scribners',  the 


Nation,  the  Independent,  and  other 
periodicals.  After  he  made  his  home 
in  Concord  ip  1872,  he  started  and 
carried  on  for  ten  years,  in  con- 
cert with  Mr.  Alcott,  Prof.  Harris, 
Mr.  Emerson,  and  others,  the  Con- 
cord Summer  School  of  Philosophy. 
He  wrote  biographies  of  Dr.  Howe, 
Alcott,  Emerson,  and  of  Thoreau  with 
whom  he  at  last  became  very  intimate. 
He  wrote  the  life  and  published  the 
letters  of  John  Paul  Jones;  and  of  Mrs. 
Shelley  and  of  John  Henry  Paine.  He 
was  for  years  the  intimate  friend  of 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  and  Chan- 
ning.  He  is  understood  to  have 
thought  the  Summer  School  of  Philos- 
ophy, which  lasted  for  ten  years  in 
Concord,  his  most  valuable  literary 
success.  He  lived  so  long  that  those 
who  best  interpreted  his  busy  life,  are 
nearly  all  gone.  A  new  generation 
has  grown  up  which  little  appre- 
ciates how  large  a  figure  he  stands 
among  Harvard  graduates  who  have 
really  done  much  in  their  day.  He 
published,  \^  1909,  his  RecoUecUone 
of  Seventy  Years,  in  two  volumes,  but 
they  cover  only  about  half  of  his  life. 
On  Aug.  16,  1862,  he  was  married  to 
his  cousin.  Miss  Louisa  Augusta 
Learvitt,  of  Woburn.  His  widow  and 
two  sons  survive  him.  —  E.  H.  A, 

1857. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Bbown,  Sec,, 

16  State  St..  Boston. 

The  Class  of  '57  has  but  little  to 
add  from  time  to  time.  We  have  but 
eight  left,  and  all  are  peacefully  pass- 
ing through  their  autumn  days.  Noth- 
ing remains  to  be  said  except  the  ex- 
pression of  continued  loyalty  and 
love  for  Harvard  College. 

1859. 
Charles  Joyce  White,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Joyce,  was  born  in  Cam- 
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bridge  in  a  small  house  on  Winthrop 
Street  on  Jan.  5,  1889.  His  father's 
mother,  Mary  White,  was  descended 
from  the  Massachusetts  Whites  of 
early  colonial  times,  and  in  1846  her 
son,  his  family,  and  their  descendants 
were  permitted  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  adopt  the  name  of  White. 
Young  Charles  was  educated  in  the 
Cambridge  public  schools  and  fitted 
for  College  in  the  Cambridge  High 
School.  He  entered  Harvard  in  the 
Class  of  1859  and  ranked  high  at  grad- 
uation; he  was  a  member  <^  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  stood  eighth  in  his 
Class.  While  in  College  he  lived  at 
home,  at  first  on  Appian  Way  and 
later  in  Farwell  Place,  and  of  course 
he  was  thus  cut  off  from  a  good  deal 
of  the  intimacy  with  his  classmates 
which  comes  from  rooming  in  the  Col- 
lege Yard.  In  spite  of  this  handicap 
he  was  chosen  Class  Secretary  in  1875 
and  held  that  office  for  over  forty 
years,  until  his  death.  For  two  years 
after  graduation  he  was  private  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Charles  G.  Hanson,  at 
Belmont,  Md.  In  1861  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  which  had  been 
moved  from  Annapolis  to  Newport  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
remained  at  the  Academy  as  Assistant 
Professor  and  afterwards  as  Professor, 
at  first  of  Mathematics  and  later  of 
Astronomy  and  Navigation,  until  in 
1870  he  was  caUed  to  Harvard  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
by  the  new  President,  Charles  William 
Eliot.  He  was  Registrar  of  the  College 
from  1875  to  1888  and  he  was  Chair^ 
man  of  the  Parietal  Board  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Harvard  Faculty.  He 
was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of 
Mathematics  in  1885  and  was  retired 


on  a  modest  Harvard  pension  in  1894; 
and  lived  very  quietly  in  Cambridge 
until  his  death  on  Feb.  12, 1917.  While 
at  the  Naval  Academy  he  published 
one  admirable  book.  The  ElemenU  of 
Theoretical  and  Deecriplipe  Aetronomff, 
which  has  been  used  as  a  textbook  at 
Annapolis  ever  since.  Personally  Mr. 
White  was  a  charming  man,  in  spite  of 
a  slight  stiffness  of  carriage  and  man- 
ner, a  kind  of  military  air,  which  gave 
some  people  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  bit  <^  a  martinet.  He  was  rather 
reserved,  modest  to  the  extent  of  being 
almost  shy,  but  bright  and  entertain- 
ing among  his  intimates.  He  was  thor- 
ough and  painstaking  in  everything  he 
undertook,  and  he  was  the  stanchest 
oi  friends.  He  was  brought  to  Har- 
vard by  President  Eliot  because  at  the 
Naval  Academy  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  an  unusually  successful 
teacher.  At  the  Naval  Academy  the 
teaching  theory  was  simple.  The  les- 
sons were  set  tasks  that  the  pupils 
were  required  to  perform,  and  the 
teacher  was  the  drill-master  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  there  was 
no  shirking.  A  textbook  was  used 
which  the  instructor  was  supposed  to 
know  from  A  to  Iszard  and  which  was 
to  be  driven  into  the  student.  The 
system  was  the  old-fashioned  recita- 
tion system  at  its  baldest.  After  ten 
years  spent  in  teaching  of  this  sort. 
Professor  White  came  to  Cambridge 
just  when  Harvard  College  under 
President  Eliot  was  beginning  to 
evolve  into  a  modern  university.  He 
was  almost  immediately  picked  out 
by  Eliot  for  administrative  work,  and 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  as  Registrar, 
the  College  Office  and  its  discipline 
and  the  order  of  the  College  Yard  were 
in  his  capable  hands.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  combined  most  of  the  duties 
now  performed  by  the  Dean  of  Har- 
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vard  College,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  the  Recorder,  Mr.  Terry, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Parietal 
Board.  For  years  his  teaching  waa 
practically  confined  to  the  required 
Freshman  Algebra,  a  course  in  which 
he  met  the  men  once  a  week  in  small 
sections,  and  which  he  kept  up  mainly 
because  it  enabled  him  to  know  the 
names  and  faces  of  everybody  in  Col- 
lege. It  used  to  be  said  of  old  Dr.  Pea- 
body  that  he  never  forgot  the  name 
of  a  student  he  had  met.  It  was  prob- 
ably true  of  Professor  White  asd  he 
met  every  student  in  College.  When 
in  1888  he  gave  up  his  administrative 
work  and  took  up  a  full  share  of  the 
teaching  in  his  department,  in  spite  of 
his  thoroughness  and  his  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  he  was  necessarily  out  of 
touch  with  modern  methods  and  failed 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  his  students. 
The  work  by  which  he  should  be 
judged  is  the  administrative  work,  to 
which  his  best  energies  were  devoted 
during  most  of  his  connection  with 
Harvard,  and  not  his  teaching,  which 
was  practically  a  side-show,  his  avo- 
cation, not  his  vocation;  and  his  ad- 
ministrative work  was  excellent.  He 
left  his  mark  on  several  generations  of 
students,  who,  although  they  did  not 
love  him,  —  he  was  too  good  a  dis- 
ciplinarian to  be  popular,  —  always 
spoke  of  him  as  absolutely  "  square." 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  a  lonely  man.  What  old  bachelor 
is  not?  Still,  although  he  lived  by 
himself  in  Prescott  Hall,  he  boarded 
at  the  Colonial  Club,  where  there  was 
always  a  pleasant  set  of  men  at  table, 
and  he  called  with  extreme  regularity 
once  or  twice  a  month  at  the  houses  of 
a  few  old  friends;  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Jthe  Cambridge  Dramatic  Club 
until,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  his  in- 
creasing deafness  cut  him  off  from  ap- 


preciating its  plays.  All  his  life  he 
greatly  enjoyed  the  drama  and  a  week 
rarely  passed  without  his  appearing  a 
couple  of  times  at  the  theatre.  One  of 
his  little  eccentricities  was  that  of  pre- 
serving his  play-bills.  Not  very  long 
ago  he  boasted  of  having  in  his  collec- 
tion the  program  of  every  play  he 
had  ever  attended.  He  was  a  great 
reader,  especially  of  novels,  but  he 
was  given  to  a  good  deal  of  browsing 
in  other  fields,  particularly  in  Spanish 
literature,  and  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he  surprised  his  friends  and  prob- 
ably himself  by  renewing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek,  and  finding  that  he 
greatly  enjoyed  reading  the  old 
classics.  —  W.  E.  Byerly,  '71. 

1862. 
Charles  P.  Wabe,  See,, 

62  Allerton  St.,  Brookline. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the 
weekly  Church  publication.  The  Living 
Church,  Feb.  S,  1917,  p.  465:  "  At  the 
Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Black- 
well's  Island,  the  Bishop  of  New  York 
presided  on  Monday  afternoon,  Jan. 
29,  at  the  unveiling  of  a  marble  tab- 
let, which  the  family  had  set  up  in 
loving  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Itha- 
mar  W.  Beard,  who  had  for  seventeen 
years  served  with  distinction  as  chap- 
lain at  the  chapel  and  at  the  City 
Home.  Addresses  were  made  by  the 
Bishop,  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Tinker, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  F.  Nelson. 
The  Rev.  Sydney  N.  Ussher  read  the 


1868. 

C.  H.  Dbnnt,  Sec,, 

23  Central  St.,  Boeton. 

John  Howard  Rand,  son  of  Thomas 

and  Sarah  Ann  (Brown)  Rand,  was 

born  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  June  25, 

1841.     He  died  in  Reading,  Feb.  13, 
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1917.  He  lived  in  Lynn  at  the  time 
he  came  to  College,  and  had  attended 
the  Lynn  High  School*  but  completed 
fitting  for  College  at  Chauncy-Hall 
School  in  Boston.  After  Freshman  year 
his  residence  is  given  in  the  College 
Catalogue  as  Boston,  not  Lynn.  After 
graduation  he  was  for  a  while  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Parks  House 
in  Boston,  the  firm  name  being  T.  B.  & 
J.  H.  Rand.  He  then  removed  to  New 
York  City,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Rand  Brothers,  proprietors  of 
the  St.  Cloud  Hotel  on  Broadway, 
corner  of  42d  Street,  and  later  of  the 
Nevada,  corner  of  the  Boulevard  and 
69th  Street.  In  1893  he  was  manager 
of  the  Lake  Hopatcong  Club  at  Mount 
Arlington,  N.J.  In  1903  he  writes  that 
he  has  been  manager  of  the  Country 
Club  of  Westchester  County,  N.Y., 
for  the  past  four  years.  In  1913  he 
was  not  in  business,  but  residing  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  married, 
April  19,  1866,  to  Julia  D.  Spinney, 
daughter  of  William  H.  Spinney,  of 
Lynn.  His  wife  died  March  23,  1888. 
They  had  no  children.  —  Adolphus 
Williamson  Green,  son  of  John  Henry 
and  Jane  (Ryan)  Green,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Jan.  14,  1843.  He  died  in 
New  York  City,  March  8,  1917.  He 
fitted  for  College  at  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School.  He  taught  school  in 
Groton  for  about  a  year  after  gradu- 
ation. In  November,  1864,  he  became 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  in  New  York  City,  and  after- 
wards librarian.  In  1869  he  took  up 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Evarts, 
South  may  d  &  Choate,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  New  York  City  in 
1873,  and  went  to  Chicago  to  begin 
the  practice  of  the  law  there.  In  1886 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  William 
C.  Goudy.  He  was  attorney  for  Hyde 
Park,  then  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  from 


April,  1883,  to  April,  1885.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  from  June,  1884, 
to  January,  1887,  and  delegate  to  vari- 
ous state  and  county  conventions, 
over  some  of  which  he  presided.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute  in 

1884,  and  vice-president  of  the  same  in 

1885.  He  was  president  of  St.  Paul's 
Home  for  Boys  in  1887.  In  January, 
1890,  he  was  elected  general  counsel 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago. 
He  was  delegate-at-large  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  which  met  in  Chi- 
cago in  1892,  and  was  selected  by  the 
Illinois  delegation  to  second  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  From  1893  to 
1898  he  was  a  lawyer  with  a  constantly 
increasing  practice,  and  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  hard  work  had  reached 
the  position  to  which  he  had  been 
looking  forward,  —  the  head  of  a  large 
law  firm  with  the  privilege  of  selecting 
just  the  kind  of  business  he  wanted. 
At  the  beginning  of  1898  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  forming  the 
National  Biscuit  Company,  and  be- 
came the  general  counsel  for  that  com- 
pany; also  one  of  its  directors  and  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee. 
As  the  company  developed  he  became 
drawn  more  and  more  into  the  busi- 
ness management,  so  that  in  the  fall 
of  1898  he  was  forced  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  became  practically  the 
chief  executive  officer.  This  necessi- 
tated his  gradually  giving  up  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  1905  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  remained  so 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1913  he 
wrote:  "  I  am  in  fairly  good  health 
and  work  as  hard  now  as  I  did  twenty- 
five  years  ago;  in  fact,  hard  work  is  the 
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only  thing  that  I  do  not  get  tired  of." 
He  lived  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  in  New 
York  City  in  winter,  and  had  a  coun- 
try place  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  but  he 
spent  much  time  in  traveling  over  the 
railroads  of  the  country  in  his  private 
car,  inspecting  personally  every  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  agencies  which  the 
company  has.  He  was  married  July  3, 
1879,  to  Esther  Walsh,  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Walsh,  of  Chicago. 
His  wife  died  Oct.  18, 1912.  They  had 
eight  children,  six  of  whom,  one  son 
and  five  daughters,  survive  them. 

1864. 
Dr.  W.  L.  RicHARoaoN,  See,, 
226  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 
William   R.   Robeson   has   tempo- 
rarily left  his  home  in  Antwerp  and  is 
for  the  present  living  at  the  Conti- 
nental Hotel  in  Paris;  address,  Mun- 
roe  &  Co. 

1866. 

C.  E.  Stratton,  Sec., 
70  State  St..  Boston. 

Eaton  Sylvester  Drone,  the  young- 
est child  of  William  Drone  and  Elon 
Fishback,  both  of  whom  were  Virgini- 
ans, was  bom  in  Zanesville,  O.,  Jan. 
25, 1842,  fitted  himself  for  College  and 
entered  Harvard  in  September,  1862, 
with  the  Class  of  1866.  After  graduat- 
ing, he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hutch- 
ins  &  Wheeler  in  Boston.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  April,  1869,  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  began  the 
practice  of  the  law  with  his  classmate, 
James  W.  Hawes.  He  continued  to 
reside  and  practise  law  in  New  York 
for  several  years.  He  wrote  numerous 
articles  for  each  of  the  sixteen  volumes 
of  the  American  Cyelopixdia  and  also 
for  each  volume  of  the  American  An- 
nual Cyclop<Fdia,  since  and  including 
1869,  and  also  some  articles  for  the 


ninth  edition  of  the  EncyelopcBdia 
BrUannica.  He  also  wrote  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  American  Cyclopcedia.  In 
1879,  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  of 
Boston,  published  his  Treatise  on  the. 
Law  of  Property  in  Intellectual  Pro^ 
ductions  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  embracing  Copyright  in 
Works  of  Literature  and  Art,  and  Play^ 
Wright  in  Dramatic  and  Musical  Com- 
positions.  In  July,  1880,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett 
to  write  editorials  on  law  questions 
exclusively  for  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  thereafter  he  continued  to  live  in 
New  York,  with  the  exception  of  a  stay 
in  Paris  in  1899  and  1900.  About  1904 
he  gave  up  active  work  and  spent  his 
time  in  travel  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
music  in  his  house  at  Zanesville.  He 
died  of  pneumonia,  Feb.  2,  1917.  He 
was  married  at  Boston,  Sept.  21, 1872, 
to  Marie  Louise  Meyers,  daughter  of 
Warnet  and  Caroline  Meyers.  Their 
two  sons  and  only  children  died  in 
infancy. 

1868. 

A.  D.  Chandler,  See,, 
70  State  St.,  Boston. 
John  Pickering  Putnam,  born  in 
Boston,  April  3,  1847,  died  there  Feb. 
23,  1917,  in  his  70th  year.  He  was 
descended  on  his  father's  side  from 
the  father  of  General  Israel  Putnam, 
born  at  Salem,  1718.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  descended  from  Governor 
Thomas  Cushing,  acting  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  (1780-1788);  his 
grandfather  on  this  side  was  Phineas 
Upham,  a  Boston  merchant.  At  Har- 
vard he  was  a  member  and  secretary 
of  the  Institute  of  1770;  a  member 
of  the  Natural  History  Society,  be- 
ing a  "Curator  of  Ichthyology";  a 
member  and  artist  of  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding Club;  and  secretary  and  treas- 
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urer  of  the  Harvard  Boat  Club.  He 
took  a  Boylston  Prize  for  Declama- 
tion. He  was  stroke  oar  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  Crew,  and  rowed  in  four 
races  on  the  Charles  River.  He  rowed 
with  Chandler  C68)  in  the  racing 
shell  double  scull  boat,  LEironddU, 
down  the  Hudson  River  from  Albany 
to  New  York  in  May,  1867.  After  a 
short  experience  in  a  Boston  mercan- 
tile house  he  visited  Europe  in  1869- 
70-71,  and  soon  passed  the  difficult 
examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Ecole  Imperiale  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
Paris.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  in- 
terrupted his  studies.  In  November, 
1870,  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Architecture  in  Berlin.  From  1872 
till  his  death  he  was  a  practising 
architect  in  Boston.  He  labored  for 
the  introduction  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States.  Among 
his  publications  are:  The  Iniemational 
or  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures; The  Open  Fireplace  in  AU  Ages, 
an  illustrated  work ;  The  Principles  of 
House  Drainage;  Architecture  and  NaHon- 
alism;  Improved  Plumbing  Appliances; 
and  Sanitary  Plumbing.  His  unusual 
inventive  faculty  and  practical  apti- 
tude evolved  a  distinct  advance  in 
sanitation.  In  matters  sociological 
he  was  deeply  interested  individually 
and  as  a  collaborator.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Meteorological 
Society,  the  Boston  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, the  First  and  the  Second 
Nationalist  Clubs,  the  Portfolio 
Club  of  Boston,  the  Cold  Cut  Club 
of  Boston,  the  St.  Botolph  Club, 
the  American  Metric  Bureau,  the 
Boston  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the 
Cypress  Musical  Club.  He  married 
in  1885,  Grace  C,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward O.  and  Elisabeth  L.  Stevens  of 
Boston.  His  wife  survives  him.  His 
daughter,  Grace  Elizabeth,  was  mar- 


ried to  Samuel  Powel  (Harvard  1908) 
of  Newport,  R.I.  His  son,  John  P. 
Putnam,  '16,  is  a  student  of  engi- 
neering at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  —  A  classmate 
furnishes  the  following:  "Leverett 
Saltonstall  Tiickermaii  died  at  his  own 
house.  No.  9  Hereford  St.,  Boston, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1917.  He  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1848,  and  had  there- 
fore lived  just  one  month  short  of 
sixty-nine  years.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Francis  Tuckerman,  who  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1837,  and 
Lucy  Sanders  Saltonstall  of  Salem, 
and  hence  of  distinguished  New  Eng- 
land ancestry.  He  passed  his  boy- 
hood in  Salem  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
family  connection,  and  at  the  private 
schools  of  that  city  he  was  prepared 
for  Harvard  College.  He  entered 
Harvard  in  1864,  and  graduated  with 
the  Class  of  1868.  Without  holding 
very  high  rank  in  College,  he  was  a 
good  student,  and  always  stood  well, 
being  conscientious  in  his  studies,  as 
he  was  about  everything  else  in  life. 
He  was  popular  among  his  classmates, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  practically 
all  the  leading  clubs  and  societies  of  his 
day.  These  included  the  Institute  of 
1770,  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  the 
St.  Paul's  Society,  the  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  Fraternity,  the  Delta  Elappa  Epsi- 
lon  Society,  and  the  Porcellian  Club. 
He  was  also  interested  in  athletics, 
and  pulled  a  stalwart  oar  on  his 
Sophomore  Class  Crew.  There  could 
be  no  better  proof  of  the  affection  and 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  in  Col- 
lege, and  which  followed  him  on,  than 
the  fact  that  on  the  twenty-fifth  Com- 
mencement Day  after  his  graduation 
in  1893  he  held  the  distinguished 
position  of  Chief  Marshal  in  Cam- 
bridge.   While  in  College  he  was  also 
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a  member  of  the  rather  remarkable 
Club-table  of  fourteen  of  his  chias- 
mates  who  got  together  in  1865,  re- 
mained together  throughout  their 
College  course,  graduated  together 
in  1868,  and  to  a  man  all  dined  to- 
gether again  at  the  Somerset  Club  in 
Boston  on  the  12th  of  February,  1903, 
thirty-five  years  after  graduation.  Af- 
ter leaving  College  he  returned  to 
Salem  to  live  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  Perry  &  Endicott,  with  whom 
he  remained  associated  until  1878, 
when  Mr.  Endicott  (William  Crown- 
inshield)  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts. Later  Mr.  Endicott  became  the 
SecreUry  of  War  of  the  U.S.A.  Mean- 
while Tuckerman  had  received  his 
A.B.  when  he  graduated  from  Har- 
vard, his  A.M.  in  1870,  his  LL.B.  in  ' 
1871,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1872.  From  this  on  he  con- 
tinued his  law  practice  and  the  care 
of  trusts  in  Salem  and  Boston,  still 
living  in  Salem,  until  1891,  twenty- 
three  years  after  graduation  from 
Cambridge,  when  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton; and  he  has  made  this  city  his 
home  ever  since.  Meanwhile  in  1890 
he  became  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Salem  and  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Boston,  and 
he  held  these  positions  for  a  number 
of  years.  Later,  however,  he  gave 
them  up  and  devoted  his  entire  busi- 
ness time  to  his  trusts  and  to  cer- 
tain charities  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested, passing  his  winters  in  Boston 
and  his  summers  at  Nahant.  He  also 
spent  some  pleasant  holidays  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  years  1895,  1898,  1901, 
1904,  1906,  1908,  1910,  1912.  and 
1913,  besides  taking  a  trip  to  our  Pa- 
cific Coast.  On  the  10th  of  September, 
1896,  he  married  Miss  Grace  Richard- 
son, the  daughter  of  Henry  L.  and 


Frances  M.  Richardson  of  Boston,  who 
survives  him.  He  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent attainments,  of  clear  mind,  dis- 
criminating judgment,  and  most  re- 
fined tastes.  He  was  an  Episcopalian 
all  his  life  and  of  a  deeply  religious 
nature.  His  father  was  recognized  as  a 
talented  musician  and  composer  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  and  his 
uncle,  Salisbury  Tuckerman,  was  a 
distinguished  painter,  so  he  came 
rightfully  by  his  taste  for  and  good 
judgment  in  music  and  in  painting. 
He  was  a  thorough  conservative  in 
his  political  views  and  opinions;  in 
fact,  the  whole  bias  of  his  mind  was 
toward  conservatism.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  with  such  ante- 
cedents, with  such  a  career  and  with 
such  tastes,  Leverett  Saltonstall 
Tuckerman  was  a  man  of  the  highest . 
ideals,  of  absolute  integrity,  and  of  an 
unblemished  life.  A  man  honored  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
deeply  loved  by  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  command  his  friend- 
ship. Handsome,  courteous,  of  rare 
purity  and  simplicity  and  personal 
dignity,  he  represented  in  his  person 
and  character  one  of  the  highest  types 
of  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  was  an 
honor  to  his  people,  and  to  the  land 
of  his  birth."  — il.  A.  B. 

1869. 

THOifAS  P.  Bkal,  See., 
Second  National  Bank,  Boston. 
The  Class  will  hold  its  usual  dinner 
the  night  before  Commencement  at 
the  Algonquin  Club,  and  Thayer  5  will 
be  open  for  the  Class  on  Commence- 
ment Day.  —  Edward  Haven  Mason 
died  at  the  Massachusetts  Homceo- 
pathic  Hospital  on  March  21,  1917, 
and  Charles  Evans  Pope  died  suddenly 
at  Evanston,  111:,  on  March  29,  1917. 
Mr.  Mason  was  born  on  June  8,  1849, 
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at  Newton  Centre.  He  lived  a  most 
useful  life,  serving  quietly  and  effi- 
ciently the  various  interests  with 
which  he  connected  himself.  He  was 
married  Feb.  1,  1877,  to  Lelia  Sylvina 
Nickerson.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  their  three  children,  Mrs-. 
H.  Stanley  Hyde,  of  ^rookline,  Miss 
Ella  S.  Mason,  and  Mrs.  Harold  P. 
Mills,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pope  lived 
in  Evanston,  111.,  where  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer.  He  lived  a  most  useful 
life  and  was  a  loyal  citizen,  being  much 
loved  and  respected  by  all  his  friends 
and  associates.  Pope  leaves  a  widow 
and  four  children,  one  married  daugh- 
ter, one  unmarried  daughter,  and  two 
sons,  both  unmarried. 

1870. 

T.  B.  TicKNOR,  See.^ 
187  Gibbs  St.,  Nawton  Centre. 
The  Class  will  have  the  use  of 
Thayer  45  on  Commencement  Day, 
as  usual.  —  The  address  of  the  Secre- 
tary is  changed  from  3  Ransom  Road, 
Newton  Centre,  to  187  Gibbs  St.,  in 
the  same  city.  —  John  Francis  Dwight 
died  at  Holliston  on  March  21.  He 
was  principal  of  the  Rahway  (N.J.) 
Institute  from  1870  to  1876;  master 
of  the  John  Cummings  School  in 
Wobum  for  a  year;  sub-master  of  the 
Lincoln  School  in  South  Boston  from 
1877  to  1889;  sub-master  of  the 
Thomas  N.  Hart  School  in  South 
Boston  from  1889  to  1895,  and  master 
of  that  school  until  his  retirement  in 
1914. 

1871. 

A.  M.  Barnes,  See,, 

719  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge. 

News  has  been  received  of  the  death 

of  James  Bradish  Wells  at  Helena, 

Mont.,  on  Dec.  13, 1916.  He  was  born 

at  Utica,  N.Y.,  Dec.  25.  1847,  and 


fitted  for  College  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  During  his  College  course 
he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  baseball, 
as  pitcher  on  his  Class  nine  and  centre 
fielder  on  the  Varsity.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  from  the  Columbia 
Law  School  in  1873  and  practised  law 
in  New  York  City  until  1879,  when  he" 
moved  to  Helena.  He  was  married  in 
1889  to  Miss  Antoinette  Sadler,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  who  survives  him, 
with  a  son,  Lansing  Sadler  Wells,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  a  daugh- 
ter Caroline.  —  William  Rotch  Ware 
died  at  his  home  in  Milton,  March  28, 
1917.  He  was  bom  in  Cambridge  Sept. 
6,  1848,  and  was  fitted  for  College  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  He  studied 
architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  at  L*ficole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  and  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  American  Arekited 
and  Building  News  from  1875  to  1902. 
He  was  married  in  1877  to  Miss  Alice 
H.  Cunningham  of  Boston,  who  sur- 
vives him  with  seven  sons. —  The  Class 
Committee  has  presented  the  Class 
Great-grandchild  with  a  handsome 
silver  bowl,  a  reproduction  of  one 
made  by  Paul  Revere,  on  which  is  the 
following  inscription: 

The  gift  of  the  Claas  of  1871  of  Harvard 
College  to  Williazn  Amory  Gardner  Minot,  the 
Claaa  Great-grandchild,  the  son  of  Constance 
Gardner  Minot.  the  Claas  Grandchild,  the 
daughter  of  Constance  Lodge  Gardner,  the 
Class  Baby,  the  daughter  of  our  Classmate. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  senior  Senator  irom 
Massachusetts. 

This  inscription  in  square  block  letters 
extends  round  the  outside  edge  of  the 
bowl  like  a  border,  and  on  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl  is  inscribed,  also  in  square 
letters: 

William  Amory  Gardno*  Minot,  bom  De- 
cember 8.  1916.  in  Berlin,  while  his  father  was 
attached  to  the  American  Bmbassy  there. 
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1872. 
A.  L.  Lincoln,  Sec., 
126  state  St.,  Boston. 
In  December  last  George  Franklin 
Babbitt  was  chosen  by  the  joint 
Boards  of  Selectmen  and  Trustees  of 
the  Public  Library  of  Brookline  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  latter  Board,  and  in 
March  was  duly  elected  by  the  Town 
as  a  Trustee  of  the  Library  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  —  Edward  Web- 
ster Hutchins  is  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton Bar  Association,  having  been 
elected  to  that  office  last  fall.  — 
Edward  Belcher  Callender  died  after 
a  lingering  illness  at  his  apartment  in 
the  Hotel  Gladstone,  Roxbury,  Feb. 
5,  1917.  He  was  born  at  Boston  Feb. 
23,  1851,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Ade- 
line (Jones)  Callender.  His  father  was 
long  engaged  in  the  West  India  busi- 
ness. The  famUy  moved  to  Dorches- 
ter in  1860  where  Callender  attended 
the  public  schools,  but  his  final  prepa- 
ration for  College  was  in  the  School  of 
G.  W.  C.  Noble.  He  graduated  with 
the  intention  of  studying  law  and  at 
once  entered  the  law-office  of  Morse, 
Stone  &  Greenough  in  Boston,  where 
he  remained  for  a  year  and,  after  at- 
tending lectures  at  the  Law  School 
the  following  year,  returned  to  the 
same  office.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Boston  in  April,  1875,  and  in 
October  following  opened  an  office  at 
No.  6  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  He  always 
took  a  deep  interest  in  politics  and  in 
the  fall  of  1876  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  State  Convention  at 
Worcester,  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  Young  Men's  Reform  movement 
at  that  time  and  making  several 
speeches  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
candidates.  In  1879  he  was  a  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court  from  the  Dorchester  Dis- 
trict, Boston,  and  again  in  1897  and 


1898  and  in  1903.  In  1904  and  1905 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and 
in  1906  received  the  nomination  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gress from  the  10th  Massachusetts 
District,  and  although  defeated  cut 
down  the  Democratic  majority  one 
half.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
books,  mostly  of  a  political  nature, 
among  them  being  Tkaddeua  Stevens, 
Commoner,  published  in  '1872;  The 
Leg  Ptdlert,  a  political  novel  published 
in  1895,  and  later  The  Gigantic  Med- 
dler.  In  1906  he  issued  a  small  volume 
of  poems  entitled  Fugitive  Poems  of 
E.  B.  CaUender.  He  also  contributed 
several  articles  to  different  laW  maga- 
zines. Throughout  his  life  he  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  law,  moving 
from  5  Tremont  St.  to  68  Pemberton 
Square,  when  the  former  building  was 
taken  down,  but  several  years  ago  he 
was  obliged  to  confine  his  practice 
to  his  home  in  Dorchester  on  account 
of  his  physical  disabilities,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  had  been  unable  to  take  an 
active  part  in  his  profession.  He  main- 
tained a  cheerful  courage  throughout 
his  sufferings,  attended  the  Class  din- 
ners whenever  able  to  do  so  and  added 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  by  his 
eloquent  speeches.  —  George  Schuy- 
ler Bates,  the  son  of  George  Henry 
and  Mary  Holbrook  (Covington) 
Bates,  was  born  in  Roxbury  Dec.  19, 
1850,  and  died  suddenly  of  angina 
pectoris  at  his  home  in  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  Jan.  3,  1917.  The  family  moved 
soon  after  his  birth  to  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
He  entered  College  from  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.  During  his  early 
life  he  suffered  from  hip  disease  which 
left  him  permanently  lame.  Immedi- 
ately after  graduation  he  entered  the 
Law  School  and  in  the  following  spring 
became  connected  with  the  Boston 
Daily  Globe  as  reporter  and  later  as 
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asaistant  night  editor.  In  1875  he 
entered  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  in  the  following 
May  received  his  degree  of  LL.B.  and 
was  soon  after  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar.  In  1876  he  again  took  up 
journalism  in  San  Francisco,  where  he 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1880, 
when  he  rejoined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Globe,  His  health, 
however,  at  that  time  was  not  equal 
to  the  task,  and  after  a  short  time  in 
Chicago,  where  he  undertook  to  prac- 
tise his  profession,  he  went  Soutl\  to 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  he  was 
married,  June  9,  1884,  at  Dallas,  to 
Ellen  Sanders  Dixon,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  and  Sarah  A.  Dixon. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  California 
and  was  connected  with  the  Lot 
Angelet  Times  until  May,  1893,  when 
he  went  to  Riverside,  to  edit  the  Daily 
Enterprise,  and,  after  remaining  there 
for  two  years,  became  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  San  Diego  Union.  This 
position  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his 
life  with  the  affection  and  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  associates.  In  the  notice 
of  his  decease  published  in  the  paper 
with  which  he  was  connected  was  the 
following:  "  San  Diegans  are  familiar 
with  his  articles,  but  generally  speak- 
ing they  knew  little  of  the  man,  for  it 
may  be  said  that  most  of  George 
Schuyler  Bates^s  life  was  spent  at  his 
desk  or  in  other  parts  of  the  editorial 
rooms.  But  his  associates  all  came 
soon  to  learn  that,  beside  being  one  of 
the  best  equipped  and  keenest  edi- 
torial writers  in  California,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  lovable  gentle- 
men who  ever  worked  for  a  newspaper. 
The  word  gentleman  has  been  used 
advUedly  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
for  George  Schuyler  Bates's  life  was 
full  of  what  might  be  called  old-fash- 
ioned courtesy  and  a  kindly  natural 


dignity  which  made  his  companion- 
ship doubly  enjoyable  to  all  who 
worked  with  him."  Although  closely 
devoted  to  his  work  and  seldom  taking 
any  recreation  or  any  vacation  at  all, 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Rowing  Club  of  the  city  in  which  he 
lived.  His  wife  and  two  of  his  four 
children,  George  Dixon  Bates  and 
Edwin  Marvin  Bates,  survive  him.  — 
Edward  Luther  Parks,  a  temporary 
member  of  the  Class,  died  at  the  Bos- 
ton City  HospiUl,  Feb.  9,  1917.  He 
was  born  in  Boston  May  14, 1849,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Luther  Parks  (H.C.  184S, 
M.D.  1847)  and  Julia  (Dale)  Parks. 
He  suffered  seriously  from  illness  in 
his  early  years  and  his  education  was 
greatly  interrupted,  but  in  1865  he 
went  on  a  sailing  vessel  to  Labrador 
which  restored  him  to  such  health  and 
strength  that  he  was  aDowed  to  go  to 
Phillipd  Exeter  Academy,  and  from 
there  he  entered  CoDege  in  1868, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
much  against  his  own  will  as  he  said. 
He  then  entered  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  preparatory  for  the  study 
of  medicine  and  subsequently  entered 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, and  received  his  degree  of  M.D. 
in  March,  1874.  He  remained  in 
Philadelphia  until  1877,  serving  as 
surgeon  and  instructor  in  various  hos- 
pitals and  medical  schools.  Return- 
ing to  Boston  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in 
1877,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  en- 
gaged in  general  practice  here,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  In  1887  he  went 
to  Europe,  and  after  four  years'  study 
in  Vienna  and  Paris  under  distin- 
guished specialists,  returned  to  Bos- 
ton in  1891,  and  thereafter  continu- 
ously practised  his  profession  here, 
giving  particular  attention  to  diseases 
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of  the  eye.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
PuriUn  Club,  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  and  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston.  In  May,  1896,  the 
graduates  and  members  of  Jefferson 
College  formed  upon  his  initiative  a 
society  known  as  the  New  England 
Association  of  the  Graduates  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  which  he 
was  elected  president.  He  was  always 
interested  in  military  matters  and 
was  once  an  active  member  of  the 
First  Corps  of  Cadets  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  a  retired  member  of 
that  body.  He  was  secretary  of  his 
Class  at  Exeter.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried. 

1873. 

Arthtth  L.  Ware,  See^ 
Framingham  Centre. 

William  Appleton  Bell  died  at  Som- 
erville  on  April  3.  He  was  the  son  of 
Luther  V.  and  Frances  C.  (Pinkerton) 
Bell  and  was  bom  at  Somervilie,  March 
16,  1851.  After  graduation  from  the 
Medical  School  in  1876  he  studied  for 
two  years  in  Europe  and  then  began 
practice  in  Somervilie,  where  he  passed 
his  subsequent  life.  Two  sons  survive 
him. 

1874. 

C.  S.  Penhallow,  See., 
803  Sears  BIdg..  Boston. 
Francis  E.  Babcock  died  on  Feb.  22, 
1917.  He  was  born  in  Lowell,  Feb.  14, 
1852.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Wingate  P.  Sargent  &  Babcock  from 
1884  to  1895,  when  he  retired  on  ac- 
count of  poor  health,  aiiu  spent  ^Ye 
or  six  years  in  southern  California. 
He  was  president  of  the  Gilbert  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  from  1901  to  1913, 
when  he  gave  up  business  and  went  to 
live  on  the  Eliot  Farm  in  Dudley, 


which  had  been  in  his  family  since 
1810.  —  Amoiy  G.  Hodges  died  March 
8,  1917.  The  first  five  years  after 
graduation  he  was  in  the  banking 
business  in  Boston,  going  to  New  York 
in  1882,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In 
1885  he  founded  the  banking  firm  of 
Halsted  &  Hodges,  which  continued 
until  1915,  when  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  new  one  of  A.  G. 
Hodges  &  Co.  formed,  consisting  of 
Hodges  and  Robert  W.  Locke,  *03. 
During  his  College  life  he  was  inter- 
ested in  athletics,  was  a  member  of 
the  University  nine  for  two  years, 
and  belonged  to  the  more  prominent 
College  clubs.  He  kept  up  his  active 
interest  in  College  and  Class  matters 
after  graduation,  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations  of  the 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Union,  Uni- 
versity, Racquet,  Harvard,  Loyal 
Legion,  Yacht,  and  Broad  Clubs  of 
New  York  City;  Rockaway  Hunt  of 
Long  Island;  Somerset  and  Harvard 
Clubs  of  Boston;  and  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  shortly  before  his  death, 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York  City,  in  which  he  took  a 
deep  interest. 

1876. 

Emob  H.  Harding,  Sec., 
6  Beaeon  St.,  Boston. 
John  Davis  Mercur,  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Sarah  (Davis)  Mercur,  was  born 
at  Towanda,  Pa.,  July  15,  1853,  and 
died  there  Sept.  19, 1916.  He  prepared 
for  College  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, but  left  College  early  in  the 
course.  After  three  years*  study  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, he  graduated  and  received  the 
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degree  of  M.D.  in  March,  1878.  For  a 
year  he  was  resident  physician  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital;  then  he  spent 
a  year  in  practice  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
and  later  studied  in  Vienna.  Mercur 
followed  his  profession  in  Philadelphia 
and  Towanda  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  he  retired  on  account  of  ill 
health.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.  His  first  wife,  Jessie 
Corinne  Hildreth,  died  Nov.  11,  1896; 
his  second  wife,  who  was  Sue  Eyer 
Rahm,  survives  him. 

1878. 

Henbt  WBBKLEat,  See., 
611  Sean  Bldg..  Boston. 
Henry  Osborn  Taylor  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Harvard  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation as  a  candidate  for  Overseer  at 
the  coming  election.  — -  The  Secretary 
has  not  received  any  other  news  of 
importance  in  reference  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Class.  He  is  engaged  in 
getting  out  the  Seventh  Class  Report, 
which  he  hopes  to  have  ready  for  dis- 
tribution by  Commencement. 

1870. 

Rev.  Edward  Hale,  See., 
5  Circuit  Road,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Hoi  worthy  18  will  be  open  as  here- 
tofore for  the  use  of  the  Class  on  Com- 
mencement Day.  —  Thomas  Gary 
Friedlander  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  San  Francisco,  Jan.  15.  He  was  born 
at  San  Francisco,  Nov.  19,  1857,  the 
son  of  Isaac  and  Priscilla  (Valentine) 
Friedlander.  He  prepared  for  College 
at  Adams  Academy,  Quincy,  and  was 
admitted  in  July,  1875.  In  1877  he 
left  College  and  went  into  the  grain 
business  in  San  Francisco.  Jan.  1, 
1886,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange,  and 
Nov.  20, 1889,  secretary  of  the  Pacific 


Coast  Board  of  Commerce.  He  com- 
piled the  annual  reports  of  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange  from  1886  to  1894.  He 
was  also  identified,  to  quote  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  *'  with  many 
important  business  and  financial 
transactions  and  with  movements 
which  made  for  civic  betterment.  As 
an  organiser  and  executive  he  held  a 
high  rank,  and  his  administration  of 
the  old  commercial  body  was  pointed 
out  as  an  example  to  similar  organisa- 
tions the  country  over.  It  was  through 
his  efforts  that  the  famous  marine 
department  of  the  Exchange  was 
brought  to  a  high  standard  and  perpet- 
uated from  the  old  days  of  shipping 
to  the  present."  When  the  Exchange 
was  absorbed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  some  years  ago,  he  became 
manager  of  the  Merchants*  Exchange 
Building.  His  wife  and  two  sisters  sur- 
vive him. 

1880. 

John  Woodbxtby,  See., 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Arthur  Hale  is  vice-president  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  in  charge  of 
traffic  and  transportation,  and  also 
vice-president  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Pennsylvania  R.R.  -^  Fletcher  S. 
Hines  has  changed  his  permanent  ad- 
dress to  Ludlow,  Vt.  —  The  Class  will 
dine  informally  at  the  Union  Club, 
Boston,  on  Wednesday  evening.  June 
20,  the  night  before  Commencement. 
—  George  Griswold,  who  died  at 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y.,  on  March  18, 
1917,  was  the  son  of  George  and 
Lydia  (Alley)  Griswold.  After  gradu- 
ation he  was  for  some  years  connected 
with  the  firm  of  P.  Lorillard  St  Co.,  in 
their  tobacco  business  in  Jersey  City. 
Later  he  was  attacked  by  a  malady 
which  severely  crippled  him  and  pre- 
vented his  continuance  in  active  bnsi- 
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ness.  From  that  time  until  his  death 
he  made  his  home  at  Tuxedo  Park, 
where  he  was  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Tuxedo  Park 
Association.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Emily  Oliver  Post,  of  New  York,  died 
in  1905.  His  son,  George  Griswold,  who 
is  a  student  at  Columbia  College,  sur- 
vives him. 

1881. 

Rev.  John  W.  Suteb,  Sec,^ 
8  Chestnut  St.,  Boston. 

John  Kearsley  Mitchell  was  born  at 
Philadelphia  July  13,  1859,  and  died  at 
Philadelphia  April  10,  1917.  Mitchell 
prepared  for  College  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.H.,  entering  Col- 
lege in  1877,  joining  the  Class  of  1882 
in  1879  as  a  Sophomore,  and  leaving 
College  at  the  end  of  that  year  because 
of  ill  health.  He  received  his  A.B. 
degree  out  of  course  in  1904,  and  in 
regard  to  it  wrote  at  the  time  of  the 
25th  anniversary:  "  The  most  remark- 
able thing  that  has  happened  to  me 
since  1898  was  to  receive  my  degree  in 
1904,  an  honor  for  which  I  tried  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  those  of  the 
Class  who  were  at  the  dinner  in  that 
year."  The  degree  was  a  deserved 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  work 
which  he  had  done  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession since  leaving  College,  and  was 
a  matter  for  rejoicing  on  the  part  of 
those  of  his  classmates  who  knew 
him,  and  who  had  always  held  him 
in  affectionate  regard.  After  leaving 
College,  he  went  to  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  graduated  in  1883.  After  serving 
as  resident  physician  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  at  the  Episcopal 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  he  spent  a 
year  in  the  hospitals  of  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  London.  Upon  his  return  he  be- 
gan practice  in  Philadelphia,  giving 


special  attention  to  nervous  diseases, 
and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  the  eminent  neurologist  and 
author.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  He  was, 
in  the  course  of  his  practice.  Demon- 
strator of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Lecturer 
on  General  Symptomatology,  visit- 
ing physician  at  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Agnes's  Hospitals,  attending  physi- 
cian to  the  Church  Home,  physician 
for  Nervous  Diseases  to  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  and  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Infirmary.  It  was  in  1902  that  he 
succeeded  his  father  at  the  Orthopedic 
Hospital.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Physicians,  the  American  Neuro- 
logical Association,  and  many  other 
medical  societies.  Among  the  medical 
works  which  he  published  were  Re- 
mote Consequences  of  Injuries  of 
Nerves,  Mechano-  Therapy,  M (usage 
and  Physical  Education.  He  collabo- 
rated with  his  father  in  the  writing  of 
a  book  on  Fat  and  Blood.  His  diver- 
sion was  farming,  of  which  he  wrote 
amusingly  in  1906,  saying  among 
other  things  that  his  concern  with  the 
health  of  Chester  County  had  caused 
the  State  Commissioner  to  make  him 
an  Inspector  of  his  Bureau  for  that 
part  of  the  world.  He  was  fond  of 
horseback  riding,  which  he  combined, 
according  to  his  own  account,  with 
digging  in  the  garden  ai^d  churning. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Rittenhouse, 
the  University  Barge,  the  Pegasus, 
and  the  Franklin  Inn  Clubs.  In  1890 
he  was  nuirried  to  Anne  Keppele 
Williams,  who,  with  two  daughters, 
survives  him.  —  George  Wiley  Gush- 
ing, born  at  Bedford,  March  17,  1857, 
died  at  Shrewsbury,  Feb.  26.  1917, 
was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  William 
Gushing,  a  Unitarian  minister,  and 
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Margaret  (Wiley)  Gushing.  Gushing 
entered  GoUege  from  the  Gambridge 
High  School  and  left  Gollege  at  the 
end  of  his  Freshman  year.  He  imme- 
diately entered  the  employ  of  his 
brother's  firm,  J.  S.  Gushing  &  Go., 
printers,  Boston,  as  proof-reader. 
When  the  firm  transferred  its  estab- 
lishment to  Norwood  in  1B93,  Gushing 
moved  to  that  town,  having  previously 
lived  in  Gambridge  and  Arlington. 
Gushing  continued  his  profession  of 
proof-reader  for  many  years,  becoming 
the  head  proof-reader  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  largest  staffs  of  proof-readers  in 
the  country.  The  firm,  which  became 
after  a  time  the  J.  S.  Gushing  Gom- 
pany,  did  a  very  large  amount  of 
work,  and  in  its  service  a  vast  amount 
of  reading  of  great  variety  passed 
through  Gushing*s  hands.  He  was  a 
very  diligent  worker  and  formed  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  many  pub- 
lishers, and  became  possessed  of  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  books. 
As  a  citizen  of  Norwood  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of 
the  School  Gommittee  and  Ghairman 
of  the  Board,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Morrill 
Memorial  Library.  Members  of  the 
Norwood  Literary  Glub  of  which  he 
was  a  member  were  occasionally 
favored  with  stories  by  Gushing, 
though  it  is  not  known  that  any  of 
these  were  published.  He  was  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  Orient 
Lodge  of  Masons.  He  attended  the 
Universalist  Ghurch,  where  he  was  at 
one  time  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day School.  He  was  married  at 
Worcester  in  1886  to  Arabel  Estelle 
Burgess.  Their  only  child,  Walter 
Burgess  Gushing,  was  born  in  1887, 
and  died  in  1910.  His  wife  and  two 
brothers   and   three   sisters,    one   of 


whom  is  Mrs.  Gharles  H.  Grandgent, 
wife  of  the  Harvard  professor,  survive 
him.  —  Henry  Swits  Van  Slyck,  bom 
at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Oct.  7,  1859,  died 
at  Los  An^es,  Gal.,  Feb.  22,  1917. 
was  the  son  of  David  Bernhard  and 
Annie  Eliza  (Gonde)  Van  Slyck.  He 
entered  Gollege  in  1877  from  the 
Brookline  High  School,  and  left  Gol- 
lege in  November  of  his  Sophomore 
year,  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
went  to  Texas  and  was  engaged  chiefly 
in  sheep  and  cattle  ranching,  going 
afterwards  to  Arizona,  where  he  was 
occupied  in  the  same  business.  In 
1890  he  became  chief  derk  in  the  Gen- 
eral Freight  and  Pas.senger  Office  of 
the  Western  Division  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railway  at  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  Two  years  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  general  agent  of  the  divi- 
sion, and  five  years  later  he  was 
traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  SanU  F£ 
Railway,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco.  Later,  in  1900,  he  became 
live  stock  agent  for  the  road,  at  £1 
Paso,  Tex.,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  assbtant  general  live 
stock  agent  for  the  same  road,  with 
his  headquarters  at  Trinidad,  Golo. 
His  death,  which  was  due  to  pneu- 
monia, occurred  at  the  Santa  F6 
Association  Hospital  at  Los  Angeles. 
Van  Slyck  was  married  in  1895  to 
Dell  v.,  daughter  of  James  and  Eliza 
Hennersheets.  —  In  the  autumn,  G. 
A.  Goolidge  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Ghina,  where  he  went  on  behalf  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  to  see  about 
establishing  hospitals.  —  J.  L.  Paine 
is  president  of  the  Gambridge  Glub.  — 
W.  R.  Thayer  is  first  vice-president 
of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion. —  G.  H.  W.  Foster  is  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Harvard  Mutual  Founda- 
tion. 
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1882. 

H.  W.  CUMNINGHAK,  j5«?., 
80  State  St.,  Boeton. 
The  Class  will  celebrate  its  S5th 
anniTersary  simply,  in  view  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  affairs,  and  will  dine 
at  the  Algonquin  Club  in  Boston  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  20.  Other 
events  that  had  been  planned  have 
been  postponed  to  a  future  year.  — 
Robert  Cumming,  of  Glasgow,  was  on 
July  10, 1015,  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  5th  Scottish  Rifles,  and  since 
Jan.  IS,  1916,  has  been  stationed  in 
Egypt,  part  of  the  time  at  Ismailia, 
and  since  Nov.  0  last  has  been  in  charge 
of  a  camp  of  prisoners  and  suspects 
*'  somewhere  in  Egypt."  His  eldest 
son  is  driving  an  ambulance  in  France. 
—  George  Buell's  son,  Robert  L., 
now  in  the  Sophomore  Class,  sailed  in 
February  for  similar  work.  —  Godfrey 
Cabot  has  been  increasing  his  interest 
in  flying  and  is  devoting  much  time  to 
the  training  of  young  men.  He  has 
recently  had  built  a  sea-plane  for  his 
own  use.  —  Daniel  B.  Fearing  has 
been  made  president  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Fisheries  for 
Rhode  Island.  He  recently  gave  an 
exhibition  at  the  Club  of  Odd  Vol- 
umes in  Boston  of  his  collection  of 
angling  book-plates.  —  Henry  H. 
Gilman  has  been  made  president  of 
the  Haverhill  National  Bank  of  which 
he  has  been  many  years  a  director.  — 
Charles  H.  Goldthwaite  is  on  the  staff 
of  teachers  at  Milton  Academy.  — 
William  J.  Rushmore  has  given  up 
teaching  and  taken  up  a  permanent 
residence  at  Berkeley,  Cal.  —  Former 
Lieut.-Gov.  Robert  Luce  of  Waltham 
and  Hon.  Frederick  S.  Hall  of  Taun- 
ton were,  on  May  1,  elected  delegates 
to  the  Convention  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Massachusetts  SUte  Constitu- 
tion. 


1883. 
Fhedbhick  Nichols,  See., 
2  Joy  St..  Boston. 
A.  C.  Burrage  has  offered  to  the 
Government  the  hospital  built  and 
maintained  by  him  on  Bumkin  Island 
in  Boston  Harbor  for  sick  and  crip- 
pled children,  and  also  the  use  of  his 
sea-going  yacht,  A:dec.  Our  Class- 
mate further  agrees  to  pay  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  hospital  up  to  $4000 
a  month  for  four  months;  and  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  Aziee  as  a 
hospital  transport  up  to  $8000  a 
month  for  four  months.  —  L.  A. 
Coolidge  was  nominated  at  the  State 
Primaries  to  be  one  of  the  delegates- 
at-large  to  the  Massachusetts  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  He  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  be  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  welfare  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  secure  efficiency  in  labor  and  in- 
dustry. —  The  Rev.  W.  E.  C.  Smith 
resigned  on  March  19  the  rectorship 
of  St.  Mary*s  Episcopal  Church  at 
Dorchester,  where  he  has  been  in 
charge  since  1912.  —  Alonzo  Wilder 
Pollard  died  of  pneumonia  on  Feb.  S, 
at  his  home  in  Boston.  The  son  of 
Marshall  Spring  Perry  and  Georgianna 
Pauline  (Jones)  Pollard,  he  was  born 
in  Boston,  July  18, 1862,  attended  the 
English  High  Schoof  and  prepared  for 
College  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
At  graduation  he  received  honorable 
mention  in  history,  and  ranked  among 
those  to  whom  Disquisitions  were 
awarded.  In  December,  1884,  be 
entered  the  office  of  Henry  W.  Pea- 
body  &  Co.,  shipping  and  commis- 
sion merchants,  of  Boston,  with  whom 
he  continued  for  seven  years,  until 
1891,  when  he  joined  his  father's  firm, 
Wood,  Pollard  &  Co.,  importers  and 
grocers,  with  which  he  was  connected 
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until  his  death,  having  been  president 
of  the  company  since  1913.  Pollard 
was  an  able  business  man,  and  his 
business  interests  and  social  affiliations 
were  various  and  wide.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Commonwealth  Trust 
Co.,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Naval  Brigade  of  Massachusetts.  He 
held  membership  in  the  Exchange 
Club,  the  Country  Club,  the  Eastern 
Yacht  and  New  York  Yacht  Clubs, 
the  Harvard  Clubs  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  the  Massachusetts  Auto- 
mobile Club.  His  affection  for  his 
Class  and  his  helpful  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  all  its  affairs  were  never 
wanting;  sympathetic  and  generous, 
he  responded  to  every  claim  of  friend- 
ship. His  Classmates  will  cherish  that 
happy  memory  of  him  on  our  25th 
Anniversary,  when,  as  our  attentive 
host,  he  was  at  his  genial  and  hospit- 
able best.  He  was  married  April  12, 
1887,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to  Elise 
Welch,  who,  with  a  son  and  four 
daughters,  survives  him.  His  children 
are  Anna  (Mrs.  James  Murray  Kay, 
Jr.,  who  died  in  1912),  Frederick 
Wilder  (1912),  Elise  (Mrs.  Alvin  F. 
Soriwell),  Pauline  (Mrs.  Jonathan  S. 
Raymond),  Katharine  and  Priscilla 
Pollard. 

t^84. 

T.  K.  Cummins,  Sec,, 
70  State  St.,  Boston. 
Robert  P.  Perkins  is  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  nomination  for  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  the  College.  — •  Dr. 
W.  S.  Bryant  sailed  for  France  on 
Feb.  24  to  take  up  work  in  the  army 
hospitals  there.  —  C.  B.  Davis  is 
president  of  the  Lexington  Savings 
Bank,  Lexington.  —  T.  R.  Plummer 
returned  in  April  from  France,  where 
he  has  been  with  the  United  States 


Embassy  in  Paris  in  work  connected 
with  the  war.  —  Prof.  J.  R.  Jcwett 
has  purchased  a  power  boat  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Second  Naval  Dis- 
trict, the  headquarters  of  which  are 
at  Newport,  R.I.  Jewett*s  son  will 
be  a  member  of  the  unit  which  will 
man  the  boat.  —  E.  A.  S.  Clarke  is 
one  of  a  committee  formed  to  distri- 
bute among  steel  manufacturers  the 
Government's  war  requirements  in 
steel  products.  He  is  also  one  of  a 
committee  formed  to  look  after  the  ques- 
tion of  ferro  alloys,  particulariy  feno- 
nuinganese,  which  is  essential  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel. —  The  AposUee'  Creed 
To^ay,  an  historical  interpretation  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Drown,  is  pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company. 
—  James  M.  Codman  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Convention  for  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Massachusetts  State  Con- 
stitution. —  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  has 
prepared  for  the  Geological  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Research  Council  a 
statement  entitled  "  What  a  Geologist 
Can  Do  in  War,"  published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  succinctly  and  clearly  the 
competency  of  the  geologist  in  war 
service,  and  is  commended  to  the 
attention  of  commanding  officers  by 
Chairman  Clarke  of  the  Geological 
Committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 

1885. 

Henbt  M.  Williams,  Sec., 
16  State  St..  Boeton. 
The  Class  held  a  successful  dinner  at 
the  Harvard  Club  on  April  7,  37  men 
present.  Those  coming  from  the  greatest 
distance  were  Dr.  Edgerly  from  Iowa 
and  Dr.  WUliam  S.  Thayer  from  Balti- 
more.  Storrow  reported  for  the  Massa- 
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diusetU  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer  read  a  poem  on  "  Amer- 
ica, 1917."  All  the  speakers  took  the 
war  as  their  subject.  Appropriate  action 
was  taken  on  the  death  of  Deighton 
Simpson,  son  of  Henry  W.  Simpson, 
kiUed  in  the  aviation  service  of  the  Eng- 
lish army.  —  Under  the  leadership  of 
F.  S.  Billings  the  Class  has  sent  two 
ambulances  to  the  American  Field  Am- 
bulance service  in  France.  —  The  War 
Committee  appointed  at  the  Class  din- 
ner consists  of  F.  S.  Billings,  chairman. 
Dr.  Chadboume,  Nichols,  Presbrey, 
and  Wheelwright.  Its  object  is  to  con- 
centrate for  war  purposes.  —  B.  B. 
Thayer  has  been  mentioned  for  Overseer 
by  the  Alumni  Association.  —  E.  L. 
Dorr,  L.S.S.,  is  a  captain  in  the  Quarter- 
master's department  on  service  buying 
horses  and  mules  in  Virginia.  —  R.  W. 
Boyden  is  making  si>eeches  through  New 
England  at  the  request  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  of  Public  Safety.  — 
A.  S.  Johnson  is  on  the  committee  to 
provide  Y.M.C.A.  huts  for  the  army.  — 
Changes  of  address:  W.  B.  Rand,  185 
Franklin  St.,  Boston;  A.  P.  Smith,  704- 
705  Liberty  Bldg.,  Philadelphia;  A.  B. 
Sawyer,  2638  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
(White  Automobile  Co.);  F.  Winthrop 
White,  527  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
Sidney  J.  Jennings,  120  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

1886. 

Thob.  T.  Baldwin,  Sec,', 
77  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 
The  annual  subscription  Class 
luncheon  was  held  at  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston  on  Feb.  17.  Thirty- 
three  men  were  present,  as  follows: 
T.  T.  Baldwin,  G.  G.- Bradford,  S. 
Chase,  A.  D.  Claflin,  E.  D.  Codman, 
W.  R.  Dewey,  P.  R.  Frothingham. 
C.  Guild,  M.  G.  Haughton,  F.  C. 
Hood,  E.  H.  Hosmer,  W.  H.  Howe, 


E.  B.  Jennings,  G.  F.  Jewett,  F.  A. 
Kendall,  M.  M.  Kimball,  H.  Lyman, 

F.  B.  Mallory,  J.  M.  Merriam,  F.  J. 
Moors,  E.  H.  Nichols,  J.  N.  Palmer, 
C.  D.  Porter,  M.  W.  Richardson,  W. 
H.  Slocum,  W.  L.  Smith,  G.  B.  Ste- 
vens, W.  B.  Waterman.  G.  M.  Weed. 
F.  C.  Weld,  R.  D.  Weston,  I.  L. 
Winter,  and  G.  W.  Woodbury.  Claflin 
presided.  Frothingham  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  present  war; 
and  short  speeches  were  made  by 
Haughton,  Hood,  Baldwin,  Porter, 
Nichols,  Winter,  Jewett,  and  Weld.  — 
T.  W.  Richards  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  for  1917. 
and  in  February  he  was  elected  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science  of  the  Institute  of 
Bologna,  Italy.  —  B.  Gunnison  is 
teaching  in  the  College  of  Emporia, 
Kan.  His  address  is  1112  State  Street, 
Emporia,  Kan.  —  J.  H.  Payne  has 
been  transferred  from  Worcester, 
Mass.,  to  the  U.S.  Navy  Recruiting 
Station,  Raleigh.  N.C.  —  P.  G.  Bol- 
ster was  a  candidate  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Constitutional   Convention. 

—  G.  Tompkins's  address  is  Room 
1408,  847  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

—  C.  G.  H.  Stephens's  address  is  517 
Prendergast  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

—  Edward  Clarence  Wright  died  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  24.  He  was 
born  in  Cambridge,  Oct.  16,  1863, 
the  son  of  William  and  Ellen  Bruman 
Wright.  In  College  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Pi  Eta  and  made  his  mark  in 
athletics  in  the  mile  walk.  In  his 
Senior  year  he  won  that  event  in  the 
Spring  Meeting  on  Holmes  Field  in 
seven  minutes  and  one  second,  break- 
ing the  intercollegiate  record,  and  also 
won  the  same  event  in  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Meeting.  After  graduation  he  was 
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a  student  for  three  years  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  being  a  member  of 
the  Austin  Law  Club  and  taking  the 
LL.B.  degree  in  1889.  In  1890  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  Kansas 
City,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
devoted  all  his  time  to  real-estate  and 
corporation  law.  In  1891  he  married, 
in  Kansas  City,  Annie  Glines  Porter. 
Their  children  were  four  sons  —  Ed- 
ward Clarence,  Jr.,  Chandler  Porter, 
William,  and  Porter  —  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Ellen,  who  died  in  childhood. 

1887. 

Geo.  p.  Furbeb,  See^ 
344  South  Station.  Boston. 
The  30th  reunion  of  the  Class  will 
be  celebrated  simply  by  a  subscrip- 
tion dinner  at  the  Union  Club  on 
Wednesday,  June  20,  and  the  usual 
exercises  at  Commencement  on  Thurs- 
day. Hollis  7  will  be  open  to  the  Class 
as  usual.  —  L.  A.  Johnson  has  moved 
his  office  to  301  Congress  St.,  corner 
of  Dorchester  Ave.,  Boston.  —  A.  R. 
Baum  has  moved  his  law  office  to  206 
Fozcroft  Bldg.,  68  Post  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  —  Henry  Jarvis  Liver- 
more  was  born  at  Lexington,  May  27, 
1865,  son  of  Lionel  Jarvis  Liver  more 
and  Mary  Ann  Catherine  Perkins. 
He  died  of  apoplexy  on  Jan.  16, 1917, 
at  his  home  in  Medford.  In  the  fall  of 
1887  he  took  a  position  in  the  office  of 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba 
R.R.  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  months.  In  April,  1888, 
he  returned  to  Boston  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  brother, 
J.  P.  Livermore,  and  began  practising 
patent  soliciting,  which  he  continued 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  mar- 
ried, July  5, 1888,  to  Susan  T.  McKay, 
who  died  in  October,  1894.  In  March, 
1896,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Hill,  who  survives  him,  together  with 


three  daughters,  Clara  AUina,  Gwen- 
dolyn Jarvis,  and  Catherine  Hill.  — 
George  Austin  Morrison  died  sud- 
denly at  a  dance  in  New  York  City  on 
Nov.  29,  1916.  The  following  is  Uken 
from  a  New  York  paper:  "  He  had 
danced  several  times  and  then  said  he 
felt  tired.  While  resting  he  became 
ill  and  a  physician  was  sent  for.  Mr. 
Morrison  died  before  the  medical  aid 
could  reach  him.  He  was  interested 
in  several  corporations  and  was  treas- 
urer of  the  Metals  Trade  Corporation 
at  99  John  St.  Mr.  Morrison  was 
best  known  as  an  author  of  genealogi- 
cal and  historical  works.  He  was  the 
author  of  King  Family  qf  Rhode 
Island,  Laurent  de  Camp  and  His 
Descendants,  The  Memorial  History  of 
St.  Andrew's  Society,  and  The  King 
Heraldry.  ...  He  was  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  a 
trustee  of  the  New  York  Genealogi- 
cal and  Biological  Society,  a  member 
of  the  St.  George's  Society  and  St. 
Nicholas  Society,  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  and  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Morri- 
son belonged  to  the  Lawyers  and 
Metropolitan  Clubs.  His  wife  was 
Miss  Magdalen  S.  Worden."  Morri- 
son was  born  March  26,  1864,  a  son 
of  George  Austin  Morrison  and  Lucie 
Ann  King.  He  had  received  the  de- 
grees of  A.M.  and  LL.B.  from  Colum- 
bia. 

1891. 

A.  J.  Gabcbau,  See.» 
12  Aflhburtoa  PUoe.  Boston. 
The  Class  will  meet  as  usual  in  Hol- 
worthy  9  on  Commencement  Day,  hot 
no  refreshments  will  be  served  there. 
The  Alunmi  Lunch  will  be  served  in  the 
large  tent  in  the  Yard.  The  morning  ex- 
erdses  will  be  held  in  Sanders  llieatre. 
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—  Perley  Doe  has  moved  to  884  S.  Pearl 
St.,  Denver,  OAo.  —  V.  S.  Rothaduld  is 
the  treasurer  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
Fund,  42  Leonard  St.,  New  York  City. 
He  has  translated  a  drama  by  Marchesa 
Laura  GropaUo  entitled  The  Soul  of  the 
People.  —  Francis  G.  Ca£Fey  is  to  be  the 
new  Federal  District  Attorney  in  the 
New  York  City  District. —  Joseph  Leiter 
is  president  of  the  Army  League  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

1892. 
Allen  R.  Bennbb,  See., 
Andover. 
Members  of  the  Class  living  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  invited  all  their 
out-of-town  classmates  to  a  dinner 
at  the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York  on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  17.  One  hundred 
and  six  members  were  present.  T.  W. 
Lamont  presided  and  acted  as  toast- 
master.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  program  was  a  letter 
from  Hashimura  Togo,  read  by  Dr. 
Greenough.  Among  the  speakers  were 
A.  M.  White,  F.  S.  Newell,  Arthur 
Woods,  £.  J.  Lake,  L.  A.  Coerne,  Kay 
Wood,  R.  L.  Agassis,  M.  D.  FoUans- 
bee,  and  A.  R.  Benner.  There  were 
songs  by  T.  C.  Tebbetts  and  Kay 
Wood.  Lamont  read  a  poem  contrib- 
uted for  the  occasion  by  A.  J.  B.  Mel- 
lish,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Copies  of  old  songs  were  distributed 
at  the  tables  and  the  Class  joined  in 
the  singing  with  enthusiasm.  The 
New  York  committee  of  arrangements 
included  A.  H.  Lockett,  chairman,  W. 
N.  Duane,  M.  E.  Ingalls,  T.  W.  La- 
mont, F.  N.  Watriss,  and  A.  M.  White. 
The  musical  part  of  the  program 
was  arranged  by  J.  B.  Sheffield.  The 
out-of-town  members  of  the  Class  who 
were  able  to  arrive  earlier  in  the  day 
were  entertained  at  a  luncheon  by 
T.  W.  Lamont,  at  his  office,  23  Wall 


St.  There  were  between  55  and  60 
present.  Lamont  also  entertained  all 
these  men  as  his  guests  at  a  theatre 
party  in  the  afternoon.  —  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  country  is  seriously 
preparing  for  war  it  has  seemed  to  the 
Class  Committee  inappropriate  to 
hold  an  elaborate  or  expensive  cele- 
bration of  our  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary. Therefore  the  program  orig- 
inally announced  has  been  greatly 
modified.  The  present  plans,  subject 
to  later  revision,  are  as  follows:  Tues- 
day evening,  June  19,  a  gathering  of 
the  Class  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel, 
followed  by  an  informal  supper. 
Wednesday,  June  20,  the  Class  will 
be  the  guests  of  W.  Cameron  Forbes 
at  his  home  in  Westwood.  In  the 
evening  the  Class  Dinner  will  be  held 
at  the  Algonquin  Club.  Thursday, 
June  21,  the  Class  will  attend  Com- 
mencement in  a  body.  —  Rev.  C.  H. 
Blodgett  expects  to  leave  Boston 
April  10  to  become  rector  of  Grace 
Church.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  He 
wiD  live  at  the  rectory,  816  North 
Nevada  Ave.  —  G.  S.  Curtis  was 
elected  a  Selectman  of  Marblehead 
in  February  last.  —  Frederick  Brueg- 
ger*s  play.  You  Can*t  Oet  Away  from 
It,  was  produced  at  the  Players' 
Workshop  in  Chicago  for  the  week  of 
Feb.  10.  —  C.  S.  Baxter,  W.  C.  Forbes, 
and  J.  O.  Porter  are  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  —  Dr.  R.  B.  Greenough  is 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  and  assist- 
ant surgeon.  Medical  Reserve  Corps, 
U.S.N.,  at  present  on  active  duty  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea.  —  Edgar 
Pierce  is  an  ensign  in  the  U.S.N.R.F., 
at  present  attached  to  the  U.S.  tor- 
pedo-destroyeriSmi^A.  — J.  O.  Porter  is 
lieutenant  (senior  grade),  U.S.N.R.F., 
at  present  in  command  of  the  First 
Naval  District  Training  Station  at 
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Marblehead  with  a  force  of  400  men. 
—  A.  M.  White  is  connected  with 
the  New  York  Police  Department  as 
**  Aid  to  the  Police  Commissioner  *' 
and  in  charge  of  the  Home  Defense 
League  and  of  the  Division  of  Bridge 
Defense.  —  Boats  owned  by  E.  B. 
Dane,  Edgar  Pierce,  and  Joseph  Shat- 
tuck  are  now  in  the  U.S.  patrol  ser- 
vice of  the  First  Naval  District.  — 
Ralph  Inglee  Carter  died  at  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  March  0,  1914. 

1893. 
Savuxl  F.  Batcbeldeb,  Sec., 
721  Tremont  Bldf..  Boston. 
The  mid-winter  dinner  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  the  Class  was 
held  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on 
Feb.  15.  About  40  were  present.  Judge 
Stone  presided,  and  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  Stover, 
Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  recently  returned  from 
service  on  the  Mexican  border.  In  a 
most  interesting  manner  he  outlined 
the  results  of  thirty  years'  practical 
observation  of  the  national  military 
system,  both  volunteer  and  regular, 
and  urged  that  any  well-rounded 
scheme  for  "  preparedness  "  should 
include  all  of  the  four  essentials  — 
recruitment,  equipment,  training,  and 
organization.  He  continued  till  a 
late  hour  in  answering  questions  and 
explaining  details.  —  The  tenth  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  New  York  City 
members  was  held  at  the  Harvard 
Club  there  on  March  SO,  1917.  About 
40  men  were  present,  including  dele- 
gations from  Boston,  Honolulu,  etc. 
Special  decorations  were  provided  by 
Cullinan,  the  new  director  of  the  club- 
house. Martin  acted  as  toastmaster, 
and  numerous  speeches  were  made, 
chiefly  on  topics  connected  with  the 
national  situation.  Fiske  read  a  patri- 


otic poem  and  Wilder  illuatrated  the 
development  of  Hawaiian  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  present  day.  —  Mur- 
ray Bartlett's  present  address  is  182 
Bellefontaine  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal.  — 
Brabrook  is  with  the  North  Midas 
Copper  Company,  at  50  Congress  St., 
Boston.  —  Dibblee  has  removed  his 
law  offices  from  the  Crocker  Building 
to  782  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

—  Fiske  is  secretary  of  the  Lawyers' 
Preparedness  Committee  of  Boston, 
with  offices  in  the  Sears  Building.  — 
Highlands  is  in  the  motion-picture 
business  at  6  East  45th  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  Lucas  has  published  a  vol- 
ume entitled  Spiritual  Inierpretaiions  : 
the  Commandments,  Beatitudes,  Words. 

—  Marvin  is  connected  with  the  Pan- 
American  Munitions  Company  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Roberts  has  returned 
from  a  residence  of  many  years  in 
Italy,  and  should  be  addressed  at  the 
Hotel  Abbotsford,  Boston.  His  recent 
novel,  Nedda,  has  had  a  large  sale.  — 
H.  G.  Shaw  has  given  up  his  work  at 
the  High  School  in  Torrington,  Conn., 
and  removed  to  846  Central  St, 
Winchendon. —  Soren  has  left  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  at  Schenectad3% 
N.  Y.,  and  gone  to  the  Hartford  Elec- 
tric Light  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

—  Whitmore  should  be  addressed  at 
the  City  Club,  55  West  44th  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  Wilder  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  for  the  district  embracing 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Con- 
necticut.—A.  S.  G.  Clarke  has  been 
elected  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  Db- 
trict  of  Washington,  Conn.  He  has 
been  Town  Counsel  for  Washington 
since  1918.  —  Cullinan  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York  City.  —  O.  B.  Hawcs 
last    September    removed    from    a 
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fifteen-ye&r  pastorate  at  Germantown, 
Pa.,  to  become  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  at  Newton  Centre; 
address,  29  Glenwood  Ave.  —  Froth- 
ingham  has  published  A  Brief  Hw- 
tory  of  the  CorutitiUion  and  Govern- 
meni  of  Massachusetta,  —  Villard  is 
president  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York  City.  —  William  Hor- 
man  CottreU  died  Dec.  ^,  1916,  at 
Chicago,  after  a  lingering  illness.  He 
was  born  Nov.  26,  1871,  at  Mason 
City,  111.,  the  son  of  Norman  and 
Mary  Jane  (Gamble)  CottreU,  the 
family  being  of  Massachusetts  stock. 
He  studied  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  took  the  degree  of  S.B.  in 
1891.  He  then  entered  Harvard  as  a 
Junior  and  graduated  with  *93.  Enter- 
ing the  Law  School  he  took  his  LL.B. 
in  1896.  He  at  once  went  into  active 
practice  in  Chicago,  and  remained 
there,  with  the  exception  of  a  return 
to  Mason  City  during  1899-1901.  In 
1906  he  was  elected  Associate  Judge 
of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court  for  a 
six-year  term;  after  which  he  returned 
to  private  practice  and  in  1914  organ- 
ized the  law  firm  of  Beckman,  CottreU 
k  PhUlips.  Besides  the  arduous  de- 
mands of  an  honorable  and  successful 
professional  life,  CottreU  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  social  and  welfare 
work  of  Chicago,  took  an  active  part 
in  local  Republican  politics,  and  di- 
vided his  "  leisure  time  between  play- 
ing golf  and  farming  in  Central  Illi- 
nois." He  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
League,  University,  City,  Exmoor 
Country,  Kenwood,  and  South  Shore 
Country  Clubs.  In  1912  he  under- 
went a  serious  operation  for  gall- 
stones, from  which  he  raUied  slowly 
and  never  fully  recovered.  August  17, 
1909,  he  married  Mary  Jane  Caldwell, 
widow  of  Oscar  Turner,  at  Chatham, 
lU.,  who,  with  two  chUdren,  survives 


him.  —  Louis  Bertram  Flower  died  of 
cancer  of  the  bladder  at  Coronado, 
Cal.,  Feb.  17,  1917.  He  was  born 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  7,  1870,  the 
son  of  James  Monroe  and  Lucy  L. 
(Cones)  Flower,  the  famUy  coming 
from  New  York  State.  Three  years 
later  they  removed  to  Chicago,  where 
his  father  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  bar  and  his  mother  a  philan- 
thropist of  much  prominence.  He  fit- 
ted at  the  University  School  of  Chi- 
cago and  entered  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  but  in  his  Junior  year  came 
to  Harvard  and  was  graduated  with 
*93.  He  then  studied  for  two  years  at 
the  Chicago  College  of  Law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  entered  the 
office  of  Flower,  Smith  &  Musgrave. 
Upon  his  father's  retirement  from  this 
firm  he  went  into  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, and  later  into  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company  and  the  grocery  busi- 
ness successively,  until  his  increasing 
Ul  health  compelled  him  to  abandon 
active  life.  On  AprU  25, 1894,  he  mar- 
ried at  Milwaukee  Alice  C.  Rowley, 
who  with  one  son  survives  him. 

1894. 

Pbof.  E.  K.  Rand,  Sec., 
107  Lake  View  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
The  Class  wUl  hold  its  reunion  as 
usual  in  Stoughton  23  on  Commence- 
ment Day.  There  will  be  no  luncheon 
there,  as  members  are  invited  to  the 
general  luncheon  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  evening  there  wUl  be  a 
simple  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club. 
The  purpose  of  our  meeting  there  is 
patriotic,  not  convivial.  A  nominal 
price  will  be  charged  for  the  dinner, 
and  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  are 
asked  to  send  further  contributions  to 
G.  C.  Lee,  44  State  Street,  Boston. 
The  money  thus  received  will  be  used 
for  charitable  objects  connected  with 
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the  war;  part  will  be  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Harvard  Surgical  Unit  that  went 
over  to  France  in  February  to  remain 
during  the  rest  of  the  war.  —  Among 
the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  are  C.  T. 
Keller  (Trucks  and  Motor  Cars)  and 
D.  A.  Ellis  (Co-ordination  of  Aid 
Societies) ;  Ellis  is  also  a  member  of  a 
committee  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  reported  favorably 
on  a  plan  for  daylight-saving.  —  J.  B. 
Woodworth  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  National 
Research,  on  the  use  of  seismographs 
in  locating  heavy  batteries  of  the 
enemy.  He  has  also  been  engaged  for 
two  years  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  preparing  maps  of  certain  parts 
of  the  coast  which  will  be  of  use  in 
case  of  the  military  occupation  of  this 
district.  —  J.  D.  Logan  publishes  in 
the  April  number  of  The  Canadian 
Magazine  an  article  entitled  *'  The 
Psychology  of  Khaki."  It  traces  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  view  of  life 
when  one  becomes  a  soldier  and  is 
based  "  on  my  own  personal  experi- 
ences as  I  observed  them  reflectively 
after  enlisting  in  the  King*s  service 
and  donning  the  King's  khaki  as  a 
private  in  the  85th  Overseas  Bat- 
talion, C.E.F.,  Nova  Scotia  High- 
landers." —  M.  Ladd  has  been  ap- 
pointed physician-in-chief  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  and  of  the  hospital 
for  children  of  the  Boston  Dispensary. 
He  is  instructor  in  pediatrics  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  has  been 
assistant  physician  on  the  staff  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  and  is  also  con- 
sulting pediatrist  of  the  Boston  Nurs- 
ery for  Blind  Babies.  —  O.  M.  W. 
Sprague,  Professor  of  Banking  and 
Finance  at  Harvard,  spoke  on  the 
subject,  **  Is  a  General  Rise  of  Prices 


an  Inevitable  Consequence  of  War 
Finance?  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association  held  at 
Ohio  State  University  on  Dec.  29, 
1916.  —  Rev.  Percy  Gordon,  for- 
merly rector  of  Giace  Church,  New 
Bedford,  is  assistant  to  Rev.  Leighton 
Parks,  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  New  York  City.  —  J.  C. 
Watson  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Nevada; 
his  address  is  Rantoul,  111.  —  J.  H. 
Bennett  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Wellington,  Sears  &  Co.;  address,  29 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City. — 
G.  T.  Weitzel's  address  is  apparently 
Frankfort,  Ky.;  further  information 
will  be  welcome.  —  McP.  Frascr,  62 
Fuller  Street,  Dorchester.  —  Boris 
Sidis  has  published  CaueoHon  and 
Treatment  of  Psychopathic  Dieeaeet 
(R.  G.  Badger,  Boston). 

1895. 

F.  H.  Nash,  See., 
30  State  St..  Boston. 
On  Jan.  26,  1917,  C.  F.  D.  Belden 
was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  to  succeed  Horace 
G.  Wadlin.  —  In  Jan.,  1917,  W.  W. 
Comfort  was  appointed  President  of 
Haverf ord  College  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  College  year;  address 
after  June,  1917,  Haverf  ord  College, 
Haverford,  Pa.  He  has  published  an 
article,  entitled  "  A  Lapsed  Relation- 
ship," in  the  Dublin  Review,  1916.  — 
Rolfe  Floyd,  M.D.  (Columbia)  '99, 
has  been  made  attending  physician 
and  pathologist  to  the  Roosevelt  Ho*- 
pital,  New  York  City.  This  appoint- 
ment will  necessitate  giving  up  his 
present  position  on  the  attending  staff 
of  the  Bellevue  Hospital.  —  S.  B. 
McNear  is  vice-president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  and 
also  vice-president  of  the  Sperry  Flour 
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Co.,  which  (^erates  mills  in  nine  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  — 
A.  J.  Peters  haa  resigned  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of 'the  Treasury,  and  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  a  director  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and  vice- 
chairman  and  deputy  federal  reserve 
agent  of  the  bank.  He  is  practising 
law  in  Boston.  —  In  Feb.,  1917,  A. 
S.  Pier  published  a  novel  entitled 
Jerry.  —  C.  Y.  Rice  has  a  poem  in  the 
April  Atlantic  Monthly,  '*  Chanson 
of  the  Bells  of  Oseney."  —  H.  R. 
Talbot  is  in  the  American  Red  Cross, 
France.  —  W.  S.  Youngman  was  a  can- 
didate for  election  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  —  Arthur  Lyon 
Cross,  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  April  American  Histori- 
cal Review,  "English  Criminal  Law 
and  Benefit  of  Clergy  during  the 
Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth 
Centuries."  —  Philip  Curtis  died  in 
New  York  City  Jan.  81,  1917,  after  a 
few  days*  illness.  For  several  years  he 
had  been  a  devoted  Christian  Scien- 
tist, and  as  he  was  attended  by  Scien- 
tists, from  a  strictly  medical  point  of 
view  it  is  hard  to  say  what  caused  his 
death.  In  College  he  was  fairly  widely 
known,  and  his  loving  nature  and 
intense  loyalty  gained  him  many  very 
warm  friends  both  in  College  and  later 
]>fe.  Friendship  to  him  was  sacred. 
After  graduation,  except  for  a  few 
years,  his  life  was  neither  happy  nor 
successful.  He  had  it  in  him  to  be 
both  useful  and  happy,  but,  as  he 
handled  circumstances,  life's  riddle 
was  never  rightly  solved.  His  friends 
understand  the  reasons,  and  that  is 
probably  sufficient.  Some  of  them, 
at  least,  believe  that  had  he  been 
given  a  few  more  years,  his  sterling 
qualities    would    have    met    reward. 


Even  if,  as  some  think,  Christian 
Science  can  be  blamed  for  his  untimely 
end,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to 
Christian  Science  must  be  allowed  the 
credit  of  giving  to  him,  after  years  of 
storm  and  trouble,  the  greatest  peace 
and  contentment  he  had  ever  known. 
Throughout  life  he  was  a  most  en- 
thusiastic and  loyal  Harvard  man.  — 
A.  W.  ^ 

1B96. 

J.  J.  Hateb,  See., 

30  SUte  8t.,  Boston. 
Francis  Mason  is  associated  with 
the  Cadmus  Construction  Co.,  con- 
structing engineers,  with  offices  at 
120  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
R.  G.  Morse  is  treasurer  of  Roger 
I.  Sherman,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
canned  goods,  with  offices  at  125  State 
St.,  Boston.  —  T.  G.  Stevenson  is  as- 
sociated with  Adams  &  Co.,  bankers, 
at  13  Congress  St.,  Boston.  —  C.  S. 
Stillman  is  with  W.  P.  Bonbright, 
Inc.,  at  511  Shawmut  Bank  Bldg., 
Boston.  —  Vernon  Munroe  has  retired 
from  business  for  a  brief  period;  his 
address  will  be  Spring  Lane,  Engle- 
wood,  N.J.  —  Stoughton  20  is  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  Class  on  Commence- 
ment Day.  Lunch  will  be  served  in 
the  Alumni  Tent  in  the  Yard. . 

1897. 
W.  L.  Garrison,  Jr.,  Sec., 
60  State  St..  Boeton. 
The    conclusion    reached    by    the 
Class  Committee,  that  the  Twentieth 
Reunion  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
of  expense  and  effort  in  the  form  of 
a  simple  Class  Dinner,  represents  an 
apparently  unanimous  view,  so  far  as 
any  expression  of  opinion  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary.    Per- 
haps, under  brighter  skies,  we  may 
some  day  recover  this  vanished  cele- 
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bration.  —  The  war  activities  of  the 
'97  host  are  not  sufficiently  a  matter 
of  record  to  appear  in  this  number 
of  the  Graduates'  Magazine,  That  a 
large  number  of  men  are  already  tak- 
,  ing  an  active  part  is  certain.  David 
Cheever  is  assistant  chief,  under  Dr. 
Gushing,  of  the  first  Harvard  Surgical 
Unit,  now  preparing  to  embark  for 
the  French  front  at  the  behest  of  the 
Federal  Government.  —  Percy  Mac- 
kaye*s  community  masque,  Caliban: 
by  the  Yellow  Sands,  is  soon  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Boston.  The  proceeds  from 
the  performances  are  to  go  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Davenport,  Hallowell,  and 
Gannett  are  actively  assisting  in  mak- 
ing this  significant  production  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  a  dramatic  success.  — 
The  name  of  R.  H.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  ap- 
pears in  the  list  of  nominees  for  Over- 
seers; and  that  of  N.  P.  Hallowell  in 
the  list  of  nominees  for  Directors  of 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Association.  — 
E.  H.  Wells's  permanent  address  is 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  F.  G.  Shaw's  address  is  8  Rue 
Crevaux,  Paris,  France.  Mrs.  Shaw 
has  been  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in 
hospital  administrative  work  in  Paris. 
—  H.  Anderson  writes  from  Villa  Bel- 
forte,  Locarno,  Switzerland,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Maggiore,  on  March  19; 
**  While  the  war  is  near  on  all  sides 
we  have  been  spared  its  horrors,  but 
now  we  have  the  food  rations  and  the 
new  U-boat  menace  to  our  communi- 
cations with  home."  He  expresses  a 
high  opinion  of  the  Swiss  army.  —  G. 
Benson  is  deputy  county  engineer  of 
Clallam  County,  Wash.  —  F.  P.  Gay 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Medicine  and  Sanitation  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  1917.  —  F. 
C.  Gratwick  is  the  middle  partner  of 
the  law  firm  of  Swift,  Gratwick  &  Pot- 
ter,  Ellicott   Square   Bldg.,   Buffalo, 


N.Y.  —  W.  B.  Johnston's  address  is 
St.  Botolph  Club,  Boston.  He  re- 
cently returned  from  France.  —  F.  L. 
Tuckerman's  address  is  23  Victoria 
Road,  Kensington,  London,  Eng.  — 
E.  HoUister  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Locke,  Babcock,  Spratt  &  Hollister, 
with  offices  in  the  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Buf- 
falo. N.Y. 

1898. 

Babtlett  H.  Hateb,  Sec., 
Andoyer. 
The  Class  spread  will  be  held  as 
usual  in  Holworthy  23  on  Commence- 
ment Day. —  L.  P.  Marvin  is  chairman 
and  Major  John  R.  Procter  and  D. 
M.  Goodrich  are  on  a  Committee  on 
Military  and  Naval  Service  of  the 
Harvard  Club  (N.Y.).  —  Wm.  Wood- 
ward is  a  trustee  of  the  Union  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  City.  —  Col.  Ed- 
ward L.  Logan,  of  the  Ninth  Regiment, 
M.V.M.,  is  a  member  of  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  —  J.  W. 
Prentiss  is  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Partners  of  Stock  Exchange 
Firms,  New  York  City.  —  Rev.  Wm. 
H.  P.  Hatch.  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Languages  and  Literature  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  announces  his  acceptance 
of  the  Professorship  of  the  Literature 
and  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Cambridge.  —  Henry  T.  Hoop- 
er is  chairman  of  the  Bangor,  Me., 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  also 
treasurer  of  Oren  Hooper's  Sons.  — 
B.  H.  Hayes  is  chairman  of  the  Home 
Guard  at  Andover.  —  Dr.  A.  H.  Rice 
has  returned  from  his  exploration  of 
the  head-waters  of  the  Amazon  River.  — 
J.  W.  Prentiss  has  been  made  treasurer 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association  to  raise 
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an  endowment  fund  of  $10,000,000  for 
Harvard.  —  Geo.  W.  Hinman  is  a 
vice-president  of  the  N.E.  Federation 
of  Harvard  Clubs,  and  together  with 
Hayes  is  also  a  vice-president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Andover.  —  Capt. 
J.  W.  Kilbreth,  Jr.,  is  stationed  at 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii.  —  Prof. 
Robert  M.  Yerkes  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association.  —  Peter  Frandsen  is 
secretary  of  the  Nevada  Harvard  Club, 
and'  J.  £.  N.  Shaw  and  L.  P.  Marvin, 
of  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  New  Bed- 
ford and  New  York  City  respectively. 
—  Rev.  Allen  Jacobs,  recently  pastor 
of  Christ  Church,  Plymouth,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  a  church  in  Muskogee, 
Okla.  —  P.  B.  Wells  is  teaching  French 
at  Ashbury  College,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
Can.  —  Juan  F.  Brandes  at  present  is 
with  James  W.  Howard,  consulting 
engineer,  1  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  —  Francis  C.  Wilson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tax  Commission,  New 
Mexico.  —  Samuel  S.  Hinds  has  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  partner- 
ship with  Frederick  W.  Kelsey  for  the 
general  practice  of  law,  with  offices  at 
715  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Pasadena,  Cal.  . 


ton  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Supply 
Service,  at  1000  Washington  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  J.  D.  Dole  is  chairman  of  the 
Territorial  Food  Commission  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  —  W.  B.  Donham 
is  assistant  executive  manager  and 
Washington  representative  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Public 
Safety;  address,  State  House,  Bos- 
ton. —  J.  W.  Farley  has  been  recom- 
mended for  a  major's  commission  at 
the  Plattsburg  Camp.  —  Dr.  Rhoades 
Fayerweather  has  returned  to  France 
to  be  assigned  to  work  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Society.  He  is  not  con- 
nected directly  with  any  of  the  units 
sent  as  such,  but  with  other  Johns 
Hopkins  University  doctors  will  per- 
form special  duties  as  requested.  — 
Marshall  Stearns  is  captain  of  in- 
fantry at  the  present  Plattsburg 
Training  Camp.  —  H.  S.  Thompson  is 
director  of  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Relief,  Red  Cross  Supply  Ser- 
vice. His  headquarters  will  be  for  the 
present  in  Washington,  D.C.  His 
first  work  will  be  the  organization  of 
the  Red  Cross  relief  work  throughout 
the  military  training  camps  of  the 
country;  address,  84  State  St.,  Bos^ 
ton.  Room  828. 


1899. 

Arthur  Adamb,  iS^., 
7  Water  St.,  Boeton. 
Arthur  Adams,  Secretary  of  the 
Class,  is  an  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
attached  to  the  battleship  Nebraska, 
His  address  is  U.S.S.  Nehraskay  care  of 
Postmaster,  New  York  City.  —  W.  L. 
Barnard  is  an  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
attached  to- the  U.S.S.  Dupont.  For 
the  present  his  address  is  care  of  Navy 
Yard,  Charlestown.  — •  Howard  Coon- 
ley  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  — 
H.  S.  Dennison  is  director  of  the  Bos- 


1900. 
Arthur  Drinkwater,  See., 
142  Berkeley  St..  Boaton. 
The  annual  New  York  dinner  of  the 
Class  was  held  at  the  Harvard  Club 
in  New  York  City  on  March  10.  Fifty 
members  were  present.    The  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  dinner  consisted  of 
£.   Cook,   M.   M.   Foss.   and  E.   E. 
Wheeler.    M.  Sullivan  presided.    The 
speakers  were  as  follows:  P.  J.  Sachs, 
who  spoke   about  H.   A.   Yeomans, 
Dean  of  Harvard  College,   dwelling 
particularly    upon    his    influence    on 
undergraduate  life;  W.  P.  Eaton,  who 
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read  an  amusing  dialogue  written  in 
the  style  of  Plato  concerning  Harvard 
and  its  Overseers;  F.  H.  Simonds,  who 
spoke  on  the  war,  particularly  on  the 
determination  of  the  Allies  to  carry 
It  through  to  victory;  A.  Drinkwater 
and  W.  M.  Chadbourne,  both  of  whom 
spoke  about  their  experiences  at  the 
Mexican  border  last  summer.  On 
a  suggestion,  which  seemed  to  arise 
from  several  parts  of  the  room  at 
about  the  same  time  and  was  put  in 
shape  by  R.  B.  Bedford,  some  $1350 
was  pledged  absolutely,  and  more 
promised  if  needed,  to  send  at  least 
one  ambulance  to  France  as  the  gift  ol 
the  Class.  A  committee,  consisting  ol 
F.  H.  Simonds,  chairman,  R.  B.  Bed- 
ford, P.  J.  Sachs,  W.  M.  Chadboume, 
and  A.  Drinkwater,  was  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  details  and  obtain  con- 
tributions from  members  of  the  Class 
in  general.  At  the  present  time  one 
ambulance  has  been  sent  abroad,  and 
more  than  $1000  has  been  received  or 
promised  toward  the  $1000  needed 
for  a  second  ambulance.  —  J.  S.  Dun- 
Stan  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Hornblower  &  Weeks,  bankers  and 
brokers,  42  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  on  Jan.  1,  1917.  —  F.  O.  Bart- 
lett  has  recently  published  The  Wall 
Street  Girl.  —  W.  L.  Holt  is  analyiing 
water  for  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. —T.  H.  Eaton  is 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 
at  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
college.  —  A.  A.  Benesch  is  treasurer 
of  the  Cleveland  Jewish  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Cleveland,  O.,  and  a  trustee,  of 
the  National  Jewish  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives, Denver,  Colo.  —  F.  Wil- 
cock  is  with  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  New  York,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  —  Ralph  Folks  is 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 


Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Manhattan. 
New  York  City.  His  business  office  is 
in  the  Municipal  Building.  —  R.  J. 
Davis  has  recently  published  Amer- 
ica's View  of  the  Sequd  (Headley 
Brothers,  London).  —  W.  P.  Eaton 
has  published  Plays  and  Players  — 
Leaves  from  a  Critic's  Scrap-Book 
(December,  1016).  — R.  W.  Kauff- 
man  has  published  The  Mark  of  the 
Beaeit  a  novel,  and  a  volume  of  his 
poems.  The  Ancient  Quest,  is  now  be- 
ing published  (Robert  Shores,  New 
Yoi^  City).  —  W.  Licfaiensiein  deliv- 
ered  last  winter  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Bvanston,  111.,  on  *'  South  America. 
Past  and  Present."  —^  H.  A.  Yeomans 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment at  Harvard.  —  F.  C.  Smith, 
Jr.,  is  interested  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Lime  Corporation,  which  has  a 
lime  plant  at  Middlebury,  Vt.  He  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  McCall 
a  member  of  the  Wachusett  Mountain 
State  Reservation  Commission.  — 
G.  Manierre  is  vice-president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Milwaukee,  and  also 
chairman  of  its  scholarship  publicity 
committee.  —  C.  Humphrey  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Toronto. 
—  R.  B.  Bedford  is  with  R.  S.  Stokvis 
&  Zonen,  Inc.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York  City,  whose  business  is  machine 
tools.  —  R.  M.  McCurdy  is  engaged 
in  the  library  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chelsea  Square, 
New  York  City.  —  T.  B.  Shertaer  is 
city  manager  of  Portsmouth,  Va.  — 
J.  Warshaw  has  written  an  article, 
"  Pr^ciosit^  after  the  Seventeenth 
Century,'*  which  appeared  in  Modem 
Language  Notes  this  spring.  —  R.  W. 
Stone  has  published  United  States 
Geological  Survey  Bulletin  No,  6tl, 
"Useful  Minerals  of  the  United 
SUtes,"  412  pages,  Feb.,  1917;  also 
Bureau  of  Mines  Technological  Paper 
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165,  "  Gypsum  —  Method  of  Prepa* 
ration  and  Uses."  —  M.  Seasongood  is 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  —  W.  Lichtenstein  is  chair- 
man of  the  publication  committee  of 
the  Caxton  Club  of  Chicago,  111.  — 
W.  N.  Johnson  is  a  maker  of  cabinets 
at  Mattapoisett.  — -  In  June,  1916, 
Capt.  A.  Hasbrouck,  after  leaving 
Panama,  was  assigned  as  American 
Attach^  of  the  American  Legation  at 
Guatemala  City.  This  winter  he  has 
been  ill  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  is  his  pres- 
ent temporary  address.  —  D.  F.  Davis 
is  president  of  the  City  Club,  Munici- 
pal Athletic  Federation,  National 
Municipal  Federation,  and  the  Hughes 
Alliance  of  Missouri,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion, chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  City 
Plan  Commission,  director  of  St.  Louis 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rockefeller  War  Relief 
Commission.  —  A.  H.  Shearer  has 
been  a  lecturer  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  III.,  this  winter.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  held  at  Cincinnati,  Dec. 
29,  1916,  he  read  a  paper  on  "  Ameri- 
can Historical  Periodicals."  —  R.  A. 
Sanborn  has  published  Horizons,  a 
book  of  poems  (Four  Seas  Company, 
Boston).  He  is  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  on  "  The  Fight  "  in  The  Soil, 
published  by  Goody's  Gallery,  489 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  —  B.  J. 
O'Neill  is  president  of  the  staff  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  San  Diego  Diagnostic  Group 
Clinic  on  the  John  P.  Scripps  Founda- 
tion, president  of  the  staff  of  the  San 
Diego  County  Hospital,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of 
Agnew  Hospital.  —  H.  W.  Ballantine 
has  been  dean  of  the  College  of  Law, 
University  of  Illinois,  since  Sept.  1, 


1916.  His  address  is  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  —  C.  Ruess  is 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Fresno,  Cal.,  which  is  his  business 
address.  He  writes:  "  I  have  perhaps 
already  written  to  you  that  I  have  left 
probation  work  and  returned  to  the 
ministry  and  am  holding  forth  in  the 
South  San  Joaquin  Valley  where  rais- 
ins are  born,  —  Fresno,  Hanford, 
Clovis,  Reedley,  Dinuba,  my  preach- 
ing places."  —  £.  £.  Sargeant  resigned 
from  the  legAl  department  of  the  city 
of  Spokane  in  July,  1915,  and  since 
September  has  been  practising  law, 
with  offices  at  400  Femwell  Building, 
Spokane,  Wash.  His  home  address  is 
408  Seventeenth  Avenue,  Spokane, 
Wash.  —  C.  S.  Thayer  is  superintend- 
ent of  F.  W.  Mann  Company,  Med- 
ford,  which  is  his  business  address.  — 
M.  Davis  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  National  Bank  o^  Tacoma, 
Wash.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Tacoma 
Lawn  Tennis  Club.  His  business  ad- 
dress is  1028  A  Street,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

—  A.  S.  Hawks,  previously  assistant 
chief  engineer  of  Busch  Sulzer  Bros., 
Diesel  Engine  Company,  Second  and 
Utah  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  now 
chief  engineer  of  the  company.  His 
home  address  is  S945  Magnolia  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  R.  H.  Johnson  has 
published  Johnson  and  Huntley's 
Principles  of  OH  and  Gas  Production 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons),  and  is  writing  in 
collaboration  Johnson  and  Popenoe's 
Applied  Eugenics,  now  in  manuscript. 

—  H.  W.  Starr  during  the  past  year 
has  been  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  Charleston,  S.C., 
which  is  his  business  address.  His 
home  address  is  107  Cannon  Street, 
Charieston,  S.C.  —  C.  N.  Prouty  is 
treasurer  of  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co., 
Inc.,  shoe  manufacturers,  Spencer.  — 
C.  R.  Hayes  is  associated  with  William 
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A.  Muller  &  Co.,  55  Kilby  Street. 
Boston,  which  has  taken  over  the 
business  of  Grain,  Jones,  Bixby  & 
Co.,  the  firm  which  he  was  formerly 
with.  His  home  address  is  Cottage 
Street,  Hingham.  —  W.  Morse's  home 
address  is  Wheatland  Hotel,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  —  P.  J.  Sachs  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Harvard.  —  E.  Cook  has  been 
appointed  gynecologist  and  obstetri- 
cian at  Gouverneur  Hospital,  New 
York  City.  —  A.^Drinkwftter  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank,  Boston.  —  Addresses :  Walter 
Lichtenstein,  home,  2440  Orrington 
Ave.,  Evanston,  111.  —  Ernest  Sachs, 
business,  Washington  University  Med- 
ical School,  Euclid  and  Scott  Aves., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  F.  Porter,  care  of 
Sollers,  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ill  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston;  R.  E.  Pope,  home. 
Dock  Ledge,  Marblehead;  George 
Manierre,  business,  022  Colby  Abbott 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  August  Gross- 
man, home,  5141  Cabanne  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Max  Hirsch,  business,  905 
Mercantile  Library  Bldg.,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Edward  Ingraham,  business,  201 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  home,  80 
Irving  St.,  Cambridge;  Lawrence 
Brainerd,  home,  8  Concord  Ave., 
Cambridge;  F.  W.  Doherty,  home,  11 
Wellington  Road,  Coolidge  Corner 
Station,  Boston;  H.  H.  Fox,  business. 
Turner  Construction  Co.,  244  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  Henry  A. 
Guiler^  home,  420  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City;  C.  H.  McNary,  busi- 
ness, Oakland  Traction  Co.,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  home.  315  East  19th  St.,  Oak- 
land, Cal.;  C.  E.  Nixdorff,  business, 
80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City; 
W.  E.  Skillings,  home,  516  Harvard 
St.,  Brookline;  Sydney  B.  Snow,  home, 
108  Pinckney  St.,  Boston;  Edward  L. 


Adams,  home,  1850  Washtenaw  Ave., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  G.  A.  Anderegg, 
home,  209  Wesley  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
111.;  Dunbar  F.  Carpenter,  business, 
781  Wells  Fargo  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  home,  2901  Forest  Ave.,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.;  R.  O.  Dalton,  business,  90 
Hamilton  St.,  Cambridge;  Manning 
Emery,  Jr.,  business,  Rotch  Mill,  New 
Bedford,  home,  84  South  6th  St.,  New 
Bedford;  T.  D.  Brown,  business,  264 
Main  St.,  Springfield,  home,  237  Wal- 
nut St.,  Springfield;  H.  S.  Howard, 
business.  Clinic  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  home,  1200  California  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  George  H.  Wilder, 
business,  61  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  W.  C.  Hess,  home.  Prince  Bay, 
SUten  Island,  N.Y.;  George  H.  Bun- 
ton,  home,  7  Linnsean  St.,  Cambridge; 
P.  F.  Brown,  home,  102  Trowbridge 
St.,  Cambridge;  Earnest  Cary,  busi- 
ness, 888  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge; 
B.  E.  Fames,  home,  1223  Beacon  St., 
Brookline;  Edwin  Euston,  home,  725 
Madison  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.;  G.  W. 
Fleming,  home,  1000  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  City;  Emmet  Harris,  home,  57 
West  58th  St.,  New  York  City;  J.  H. 
Holn^s,  home,  29  West  12th  St, 
New  York  City;  C.  A.  Howland,  busi- 
ness, 2  Coddington  St.,  Quincy;  R.  H. 
Johnson,  business,  306  State  Hall, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  F.  H.  Kirmayer,  38  East  60th 
St.,  New  York  City;  Marklove  Low- 
ery,  business,  1824  Sunset  Ave.,  Utica, 
N.Y.;  R.  L.  Mason,  business,  15  Bel- 
mont St.,  Worcester;  Mountf ort  Mills, 
home.  The  Apthorp,  Broadway  and 
78th  St.,  New  York  City;  F.  DeW. 
Washburn,  business,  91  Haverhill  St., 
Boston;  C.  H.  Smoot,  business,  140 
Cedar  St..  New  York  City;  Gurdon  S. 
Parker,  home,  Syosset,  L.I.,  N.Y.; 
W.  L.  Holt,  business,  278  Yates  St., 
Albany,  N.Y.;  T.  H.  Eaton,  business, 
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Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn.,  home,  Storrs,  Conn.; 
Edward  Elias,  business,  14  Oxford  St., 
Cambridge;  W.  L.  Collins,  home,  20 
Tremlett  St..  Dorchester;  H.  C. 
Bowers,  home,  Hartsdale,  N.Y.;  J.  A. 
Aborn,  home,  185  West  79th  St.,  New 
York  City;  £.  H.  Graham,  business, 
care  of  Taylor,  Smith  &  Hard,  49  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City;  Byam  HoUings. 
home,  1075  Pleasant  St.,  Waverley; 
R.  M.  Mahoney,  89  Warren  St., 
Salem;  R.  R.  Whiting,  home,  Darien, 
Conn.;  S.  P.  Beebe,  business,  104  East 
40th  St.,  New  York  City;  T.  H.  Whit- 
ney, business.  Equitable  Bldg.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  Walter 
Hampden,  business,  Cort  Theatre, 
Chicago,  111.,  home,  158  Waverly 
Place,  New  York  City;  J.  H.  Bufford, 
home,  25  Windsor  Road,  Brookline; 
R.  W.  Kauffman,  business,  Columbia, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.;  N.  R.  Willard, 
home,  280  Broadway,  Arlington; 
Derby  Farrington,  home,  11  East  41st 
St.,  New  York  City;  P.  S.  Hall,  busi- 
ness, 120  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
W.  G.  Mortland,  home,'  724  So.  Neg- 
ley  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Clifford 
Norton,  business,  15th  and  Willow 
Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.J.;  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
business,  68  Park  Row,  New  York 
City;  N.  W.  Tilton,  business,  820 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  J.  H. 
Trainer,  Jr.,  home,  411  West  114th 
Street,  New  York  City.  —  P.  O.  Bart- 
lett  has  recently  published  The  Trifler9 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company).  —  A.  M . 
ToKser  has  been  re-appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Anthropology  at  Harvard. 

1901. 

J.  O.  Procteb,  Jb.,  See., 

84  State  St..  Boston. 

The  Class  had  its  annual  Boston 

dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston 

on  March  24.  J.  W.  Hallowell,  chair- 


man of  the  Class  Committee,  presided 
and  after  making  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  plan  for  giving  an 
ambulance  to  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Field  Service,  introduced  H.  F. 
Hurlburt,  Jr.,  as  toastmaster.  The 
speakers  were  Captain  Constant 
Cordier,  U.S.A.,  Commandant  of  the 
Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps  at 
Harvard;  Lieut.  Bernard,  U.S.N., 
in  charge  of  the  patrol  service  of  the 
Northeastern  District;  Allston  Burr, 
'89,  Metropolitan  Chairman  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross;  and 
C.  Claflin  Davis,  '01,  who  has  been 
for  nine  months  driving  an  ambulance 
in  France.  Twenty-two  members  of 
1901  from  New  York  attended  the 
dinner,  and  men  were  present  also 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  total 
attendance  was  more  than  one  hun- 
dred. During  the  dinner  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Class  present  joined 
the  American  Red  Cross  or  extended 
their  membership.  Letters  or  mes- 
sages were  read  from  members  of  the 
Class  already  serving  the  country  in 
various  capacities,  including  Lieut. 
C.  P.  Palmer  and  Capt.  H.  T.  Bull, 
who  are  on  the  Mexican  border.  — 
H.  B.  Kirtland  is  a  major  in  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  U.S.A. 
Signal  Corps.  —  R.  S.  Russell  is  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Coast  Defense  Ser- 
vice of  the  Navy  and  an  aide  to  Capt. 
Rush,  who  is  in  command  of  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  —  It  is  an- 
nounced that  L.  H.  Woolsey  is  to  be- 
come solicitor  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  He  has  been 
serving  for  some  time  as  law  adviser 
of  the  Department  and  has  been  espe- 
cially employed  as  personal  assistant 
to  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of 
SUte.  —  W.  T.  Foster  has  recently 
been  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  Uni* 
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yenity  Councfl  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Training  for  Public 
Service.  —  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  has  been 
chosen,  together  with  two  other  archi- 
tects of  distinction,  to  constitute  a 
jury  for  the  competition  inaugurated 
by  the  New  York  Sun  for  the  design  of 
country  houses.  —  Dr.  Henry  Lyman 
is  a  staff  physician  for  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  Unit  assigned  to  Red 
Cross  Base  Hospital  No.  5.  —  F.  A. 
Eustis,  who  with  F.  Huntington 
Clark,  a  New  York  engineer,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  wooden  ship  fleet 
to  transport  supplies  to  the  Allies,  is 
associated  with  Majoi^General  Goe- 
thals  in  the  organizing  and  carrying 
on 'of  this  great  work  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  creating  the  Shipping 
Board.  Eustis  is  an  employee  of  the 
Board  receiving  a  salary  of  one  dollar 
a  year. —  Dr.  G.  C.  Shattuck  has 
arrived  in  France  with  the  Harvard 
Surgical  Unit  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  and  expects  to  stay 
in  France  in  this  service  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  —  J.  W.  Hallowell  is  chaii^ 
man  and  E.  T.  Putnam  b  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Supplementary 
Rations  for  the  Relief  of  Children  in 
Belgium.  —  I.  A.  Sibley,  Jr.,  is  with 
the  Decatur  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
Decatur,  III.  —  A.  B.  Edwards  is  dis- 
trict manager  of  C.  F.  Massey  Co.» 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  —^  C.  A.  McAlpine, 
who  has  been  field  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Baptist  Theological 
Union,  has  given  up  this  position  and 
removed  with  his  family  from  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  His  address 
there  is  1701  Chestnut  St.  —  W.  G. 
Quincy  has  become  associated  with 
A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  62  Cedar  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  C.  C.  Shippee  has 
formed  a  partnership  with  P.  B.  Raw- 
son  and  will  conduct  a  general  stock 
brokerage  business  under  the  name  of 


Shippee  &  Rawson  at  111  Broadway, 
New  YoA  City.  —  H.  W.  French,  of 
Gove  it  French,  Inc.,  has  moved  from 
Akron,  O.,  and  will  hereafter  be  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  City  end  ol 
the  business  of  this  company,  which  is 
located  at  25  Beaver  St.  —  W.  B. 
Wheelwright  has  moved  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  his  address  there  for  the 
present  is  114  Pingree  Ave.  — A.  L- 
Sweetser  is  with  the  Huff  Electro- 
static Separator  Company,  60  India 
St.,  Boston.  —  M.  D.  Miller,  who  has 
been  living  in  WoUaston,  has  moved 
to  Cleveland  and  has  become  associ- 
ated with  the  Clothcraft  Shops  of 
which  Richard  Feiss,  '01,  is  one  of 
the  active  managers.  —  W.  B.  New- 
lin,  who  has  been  with  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  Motor  Car  Company  at  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  is  with  Gray  &  Reardon, 
1017  Elm  St.,  DaUas,  Texas.  —  H.  M. 
Brooks  is  at  750  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
Wash.  His  home  address  is  4722  19th 
St.,  N.E.,  Seattle. —  W.  R.  Hum- 
phreys, Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  the  University  of  Afichigan, 
published  an  article  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  English  Journal,  entitled 
"  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible  in 
Michigan  High  Schools."  —  The  Class 
has  presented  two  ambulances  to  the 
American  Ambulance  Field  Service 
for  work  in  France  and  has  also  raised 
sufiicient  funds  to  provide  the  running 
expenses  of  one  ambulance  for  one 
year.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  sub- 
scriptions will  be  made  to  provide  for 
the  running  of  the  second  ambulance 
for  a  full  year.  The  funds  have  been 
presented  to  the  chairman  of  the 
American  Ambulance  Field  Service, 
and  a  letter  of  appreciation  and  thanks 
has  been  received  from  him  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Class  Committee.  — 
The  Yard  will  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  Commencement  Day.   No  tickets 
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of  admission  will  be  required,  how- 
ever, from  members  of  the  Class.  The 
Class  will  hold  no  separate  spread,  but 
will  join  with  the  other  classes  in  the 
joint  spread  to  be  held  by  all  classes 
under  a  big  tent  in  the  Yard.  —  Mayo 
Cabell  died  on  May  26, 1916,  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  He  had  been  practising 
law  for  a  number  of  years  at  Big 
Stone  Gap,  Va. 

1902. 
Babrstt  Wbndkll,  Jb.,  8sc., 

44  Bute  St..  Botton. 
This  year  it  was  proposed,  as  is  the 
custom,  to  celebrate  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  graduation  of  the  Class 
of  1902.  This  was  to  be  carried  on  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  had  been 
done  by  other  classes  in  the  years  just 
preceding.  A  general  outline  of  what 
was  to  take  place  was  sent  to  the  Class 
in  TiDO  Bits,  a  small  Class  paper  is- 
sued in  connection  with  the  celebra* 
tion  by  a  committee  of  which  A.  E. 
Hoyle  was  chairman.  When  it  was 
definitely  settled  that  the  United 
Stated  had  declared  war  on  Germany, 
these  plans  were  abandoned.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Class  of  1902  conforms 
with  that  taken  by  the  other  cele- 
brating classes.  As  it  is  understood 
by  the  Class  that  Commencement  Day 
will  be  celebrated  as  usual  by  the 
University,  it  is  planned  to  hold  on 
that  day  an  informal  luncheon  in  the 
College  Yard  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  attending,  and  in  the  evening  a 
Class  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel.  This  will  be  an  informal 
occasion  and  will  be  paid  for  by  those 
who  attend.  The  Secretary  has  been 
engaged  during  the  winter  in  prepar- 
ing a  Class  Report,  which  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  about  the  1st 
of  June. 


1903. 
RoGBB  Ebnst,  Sec., 
60  State  St., Boston. 
On  March  10.  1917,  the  Class  held 
a  dinner  at  the  University  Club  in 
Boston.  Over  100  men  were  present, 
and  under  the  able  and  genial  guid- 
ance of  E.  M.  Parsons,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  dinner  committee  and  also 
toastmaster  at  the  dinner,  those  who 
were  present  enjoyed  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  reunions  that  the  Class  has 
ever  held.  A  good  many  stunts  were 
successfully  performed,  among  them 
being  a  minstrel  show  in  which  A.  R. 
Little,  H.  W.  Read,  and  H.  H.  Flagg 
were  the  minstrels;  an  impersonation 
of  himself  by  Richtfrd  Derby,  which 
'*  took  in  "  a  good  proportion  of  the 
audience,  and  impersonations  by  R.  S. 
Foss  and  A.  J.  Hammerslough  of  a 
guest  from  the  Class  of  Yale,  *67,  and 
a  German  officer,  respectively.  After 
the  dinner,  the  gathering  was  ad- 
journed to  the  Harvard  Club  for  a 
couple  of  hours  of  song  and  talk.  — • 
It  was  planned  to  hold  a  Class  dinner 
in  New  York  some  time  during  the 
spring,  but  owing  to  the  declaration 
of  war  with  Germany,  this  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  At  the  Boston  din- 
ner there  was  some  discussion  of  plans 
for  the  Quindecennial  Reunion  next 
year,  but  at  the  present  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  definite  plans.  —  H.  T. 
Emmons  is  an  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
at  present  stationed  at  Newport,  R.I. 
—  Richard  Inglis  has  given  up  the 
practice  of  law,  and  entered  the 
banking  firm  of  Otis  &  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  as  a  partner.  —  A.  R.  Little 
has  removed  his  office  to  the  Little 
Bldg.,  Boston.  —  G.  S.  Olive  is  an 
auditor  and  deviser  of  business  sys- 
tems, with  offices  at  904  Hume- 
Mansur  BIdg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  — 
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J.  P.  H.  Perry  is  with  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Co.,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  —  The  following  new  ad- 
dresses are  reported:  J.  A.  Abeles, 
care  of  Motor  Car  Equipment  Co., 
21  West  62nd  St.,  New  York  City; 
Langdon  Albright,  666  West  Ferry 
St..  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  B.  E.  Dinger,  busi- 
ness, 75  Cliff  St.,  New  York  City,  resi- 
dence. 929  Part  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
Cyrus  Brewster,  care  of  The  Osborne 
Co.,  Newark,  N.J.;  Delafield  DuBois, 
care  of  Safety  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable 
Co..  114  Liberty  St..  New  York  City; 
H.  J.  Forman.  business.  416  West  13th 
St.,  New  York  City,  residence,  129 
East  17th  St.,  New  York  City;  N.  F. 
Glidden,  Glidden.  Lyon  &  Co.,  5  Nas- 
sau St.,  New  York  City;  F.  I.  Haber, 
44  Cedar  St..  New  York  City;  J.  H. 
Hall,  care  of  Tayloiv Wharton  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  High  Bridge,  N.J.;  W.  L. 
Hanavan,  225  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York  City;  J.  P.  Hogan.  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  R.  W. 
Locke,  care  of  Amory  G.  Hodges  & 
Co.,  14  Wall  St.,  New  York  City; 
H.  S.  Martin,  business,  102  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  residence,  15 
West  69th  St.,  New  York  City;  T.  D. 
Roberts.  Hotel  Woodward,  Broadway 
and  55th  St.,  New  York  City;  Henry 
Schenck,  440  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  City;  H.  Ohashi,  business.  54 
Leonard  St.,  New  York  City,  resi- 
dence, 53  Hamilton  Terrace.  New  York 
City;  F.  B.  Riggs.  St.  Bernard's 
School,  Gladstone,  N.J.;  S.  A.  Storer, 
care  of  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1904. 
Patson  Dana.  See.^ 

515  Barristers  Hall,  Boston. 

New  York  men  of  the  Class  of  1904 
held  their  annual  dinner  at  the  Har- 
vard Club  on  March  2.  About  35  men 


were  present.  —  Boston  men  of  the 
Class  of  1904  held  a  luncheon  at  the 
Harvard  Club  on  March  10.  F.  D. 
Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  "  Modern  Naval  Warfare."  About 
70  men  were  present.  —  "  American 
Ambulancier  at  Verdun,"  by  W.  K. 
Rainsford,  appeared  in  the  December 
issue  of  The  World's  Work.  —  L.  S. 
Hill,  Jr.,  was  recentljr  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Rhode 
Island.  —  HaiVy  Bergson  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion from  Wards  19  and  20  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  —  F.  J.  W.  Ford  was  re- 
cently elected  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  Boston. 

1905. 

L.  M.  Thobnton.  Sec., 
60  Worth  SL,  New  York  Qty. 
Fitch  Harrison  Haskell  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Godley  &  Haskell; 
they  have  removed  their  office  to  244 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  — 
Sherman  L.  Lewis's  address  is  now 
77  Borton  Ave.,  Akron,  O.  —  Spencer 
E.  Dickinson,  Passed  Assistant  Pay- 
master, U.S.  Navy,  is  serving  on  the 
U.S.S.  Alabama.  His  address  is  care 
of  U.S.  Postmaster,  New  York  City. 

1906. 

Nicholas  Kellet,  See., 
Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
On  March  10,  1917,  there  was  hdd  at 
the  New  York  Harvard  Club  the  annual 
New  York  dinner  of  the  Class.  Notices 
were  sent  to  the  entire  Class  and  61  mem- 
bers attended.  The  dinner  was  a  highly 
successful  affair  and  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  all  who  were  there,  and  also  by  the 
members  of  the  Class  of  1900,  who  were 
having  a  dinner  in  an  adjoining  room.  — 
S.  G.  Wylie  has  changed  his  business 
address  from  66  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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City,  to  115  Broadway.  He  is  associated 
with  the  firm  of  McClure,  Jones  &  Reed, 
dealers  in  bonds.  —  P.  Ketchum  is  a 
member  of  the  kw  firm  of  Herrick, 
Smith,  Donald  &  Farley,  84  State  St., 
Boston.  —  S.  I.  Langmaid  is  Professor  of 
Law  in  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
La.  —  Kenneth  R.  Forbes*s  address  is 
St.  Mary's  House,  East  Boston.  —  R.  E. 
Wilbur's  address  is  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  — 
W.  M.  Shohl  is  State  Senator  in  Ohio, 
representing  the  district  comprising 
Hamilton  County.  He  was  elected  last 
autumn  on  the  Republican  ticket.  — 
The  firm  of  Bond  &  Goodwin,  with 
which  R.  E.  Cropley  has  been  asso- 
ciated, has  been  dissolved,  and  Cropley 
is  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  S.  N. 
Bond  &  Co.,  m  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  —  S.  Davis^s  address  is  156  East 
7»th  St.,  New  York  City  — W.  G. 
Graves  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Sanborn,  Graves  &  Appel,  Endicott 
Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  R.  S.  Cohen 
has  changed  his  home  address  from  672 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York  City,  to 
281  Edgecombe  Ave.  His  business  ad- 
dress is  32  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1907. 

John  Retnolds,  Sec,, 
3  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 
Owing  to  the  state  of  war  existing 
between  this  country  and  Germany  it 
has  seemed  appropriate  to  the  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  our  Decennial 
Reunion  to  cancel  the  elaborate  plans 
they  had  prepared  for  the  affair  and 
to  confine  the  Class  activities  to  the 
ceremonies  on  Commencement  Day 
and  an  informal  dinner  to  be  held  in 
Boston  on  the  night  before  Commence- 
ment, which  it  is  hoped  all  those  in  a 
position  to  do  so  will  -attend.  The 
committee  hope  that  the  elaborate 
celebration  planned  for  this  June  will 
simply  be  postponed  until  the  end  of 


the  war.  —  D.  Gardiner  is  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Third  BatUlion,  Third 
Regiment  of  the  City  of  London  Royal 
Fusiliers.  —  W.  Lovell  received  the 
Croix  de  Ouerre  for  gallantry  in  action 
in  France.  He  is  at  present  a  member 
of  the  French  Flying  Corps.  —  N.  L. 
Hall  during  the  past  winter  won  the 
National  Amateur  Billiard  Champion- 
ship at  18.2  balk-line.  Hall's  victory 
was  overwhelming  and  he  did  not  suf- 
fer a  defeat  throughout  the  tourna- 
ment. —  H.  Hagedorn  has  been  de- 
voting his  time  to  the  organization  of 
the  "  Vigilantes,"  a  society  of  literary 
men  whose  purpose  is  to  stimulate  pa- 
triotism and  impress  the  country  with 
the  necessity  for  preparedness  and 
vigorous  action  in  the  present  war.  — 
G.  W.  Bailey,  formerly  with  W.  H. 
McElwain  Co.,  Boston,  is  general 
manager  of  the  C.  M.  Brett  Co., 
shoe  manufacturers,  of  Hudson.  —  S. 
Fraser  is  practising  medicine  at  514 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  —  J. 
A.  Fayne  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Hornblower  &  Weeks,  bankers.  His 
office  is  at  42  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  —  H.  F.  Miller,  Jr.,  is  with  the 
Hewitt  Steel  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.  — 
W.  Lilly  is  practising  law  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Lyon  &  Lilly,  with  offices 
at  37  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
C.  L.  Smith  is  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Bath,  Me.  —  P.  D.  Haw- 
kins  is  head  of  the  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Framingham  Machine 
Works.  His  address  is  68  Westland 
Ave.,  Boston.  —  H.  W.  Litchfield  is 
Associate  Professor  of  Classics  at 
Amherst  College.  —  T.  W.  Knauth  is 
in  Leipsic,  Germany.  —  W.  W.  Al- 
drich  and  H.  Tweed  are  practising 
law  as  members  of  the  firm  of  Byrne, 
Cutcheon  &  Taylor,  with  offices  at 
24  Broad  St.,  New  York  City.  —  F.  R. 
Appleton,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  law 
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firm  of  Appleton,  Perrin  &  Hoyt»  60 
Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  —  W.  C. 
Mills's  address  is  36  Bromfield  St., 
Boston.  —  P.  B.  Carpenter  is  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute.  —  H.  C.  Dale's  address  is 
Laramie,  Wyo.  —  V.  H.  Todd  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  Languages  at  James- 
town College,  Jamestown,  N.D.  —  Ed- 
ward Ballantine  has  composed  a  sym- 
phonic poem  called  '*  The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  which  was  performed  last 
winter  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  —  A.  B.  Gilnuui  died  at 
Boston  on  March  12,  1917. 

1008. 

Gut  Emebson,  Sec^ 
31  Nasutu  St.,  New  York  CHj. 
The  Class  of  1908  takes  pleasure  in 
extending  congratulations  to  the  Har- 
vard Oraduaies*  Magazine  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  one  hundredth  issue.  —  The 
annual  dinner  of  the  Class  at  the  New 
York  Harvard  Club  was  held  on  April 
19  and  was  attended  by  about  40  men. 
John  Richardson,  Dwight  Brigham, 
and  Stuart  Montgomery  were  present 
from  Boston.  The  room  was  deco- 
rated with  flags  of  the  Allied  nations 
and  six  or  eight  extremely  interesting 
informal  talks  were  made  by  members 
of  the  Class  active  in  various  phases  of 
national  preparedness.  This  dinner 
was  the  second  of  a  series  held  under 
the  new  plan  of  drawing  forth  the 
latent  talent  of  the  Class  in  various 
lines  of  endeavor.  The  plan  seems  to 
be  very  popular  with  the  members  of 
the  Class  and  seems  likely  to  grow  in 
popularity  as  the  years  go  on.  In  addi- 
tion to  informal  talks  patriotic  songs 
were  sung,  together  with  solos  by 
Ray  Murphy  and  Paul  Haskell.  — 
The  1908  ambulance  is  now  doing  sei^ 
vice  in  France.  —  W.  T.  Bostwick  is 
associated  with  the  Thomas  J.  Stew- 


art Co.,  in  Jersejr  City,  N.J.  The  com- 
pany is  now  operating  three  storage 
warehouses  and  hi^pes  to  have  more. 

—  The  address  of  K.  P.  BiiU  is  now 
Clairton,  Pa.  —  Dwight  Brigham,  as 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  R.R.,  is  in  active 
charge  of  the  mobilisation  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  division  of  the  Northeast 
under  the  direction  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  —  £.  B.  Hughes  is  now  con- 
nected with  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  & 
Montgomery,  at  50  Congress  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  D.  J.  Knowlton,  M.D.,  is  with 
the  Harvard  Surgical  Unit  nnder  Dr. 
Hugh  Cabot  in  France.  ~0.  F. 
Rogers,  Jr.,  M.D.,  is  now  medicaJ 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Health 
at  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  — 
Edward  Salsbury,  who  spent  two 
years  in  the  French  Heavy  Artillery 
in  France,  has  been  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  its  arsenal  at  Rock  Island 
to  assist  in  the  work  being  done  there. 

—  FredericlC^lscni  Swain  died  at  Bfil- 
ford  on  March  17,  1917,  after  a  short 
illness  of  two  weeks.  He  was  bom  in 
Malden»  July  9,  1886,  and  prepared 
for  College  at  the  Maiden  High  School. 
In  1904  he  entered  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  specializing  in  civil 
engineering,  and  graduated  with  the 
Class  of  1908.  After  some  months 
spent,  in  the  employment  of  the  Tide- 
water Oil  Co.,  he  became  associated 
as  engineer  with  the  New  Enf^and 
Foundation  Co.,  which  position  he 
occupied  from  Nov.  80,  1908,  to  Oct 
SO,  1911,  when  he  resigned  to  assume 
charge  of  the  Concrete  Column  De- 
partment of  the  Milford  Iron  Foun- 
dry at  Milford.  This  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  In  June,  1918, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Berenice 
Cooley,  of  Maiden,  who  survives 
him. 
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1909. 
F.  A.  Habdxno,  S«e., 
52  FultoB  St..  BMion. 
The  following  are  the  changes  in 
addresses  whiclr  have  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  Secretary  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  small  Class  directory  in 
1916:  L.  Bannistar^s  business  address 
is  care  of  Hart,  Stevenson,  Walton  k 
Senior,  lawyers,  20  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  E.  R.  Belcher  is  living 
on  Brewster  St.,  Plymouth.  —  R.  C. 
Bliss  is  with  the  Browne  &  Sharp  Co., 
Providence,  R.I.  —  C.  H.  Burton, 
Jr.,  is  with  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
Western  Front.  His  address  is  care 
of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  123  Pall 
Mall,  London,  Eng.  —  H.  H.  Chak- 
makjian  is  living  at  5  Blossom  St., 
Arlington  Heights.  —  L.  P.  Clarke  is 
living  at  737  Park  Ave.,  Rochester. 
N.Y.  —  J.  P.  Cohen  is  living  at  105 
W.  Winchester  St.,  Brookline.  —  P. 
N.  Crusius  is  living  in  South  German- 
town,  Wis.  —  E.  P.  Currier  is  now  a 
partner  with  Montgomery,  Clothier 
&  Tyler,  bankers,  U  Wall  St..  New 
York  City.  —  E.  C.  Cutler  is  a  sur- 
geon with  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  66th  St.  and  Ave. 
A,  New  York  City.  —  C.  DeL.  Dede- 
rick  is  in  the  insurance  business  at  317 
White  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash.  —  F.  G. 
Dillard  is  with  Dillard  &  Bacon,  archi- 
tects, 348  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  —  R.  Ellis  is  with  Ellis  &  Ellis, 
architects.  28  School  St.,  Boston.  He 
is  living  at  Prescott  Hall,  Cambridge. 

—  M.  L.  Garfield  is  with  the  C.  S. 
Scott  Co.,  real  estate.  Belmont.  — 
H.  I.  Gosline  is  a  physician  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Hospital,  Trenton,  N.J. 

—  G.  M.  Grady  is  living  at  9  James 
St.,  Auburn,  N.Y.  His  permanent 
address  is  114  Winthrop  St..  Taunton. 

—  G.  Gund  is  living  at  2665  E.  Over- 
look  Road,   Euclid   Heights,   Cleve- 


land, O.  —  J.  P.  S.  Harrison  is  man- 
ager of  the  foreign  department  of  the 
Harroun  Motor  Corporation.  —  D.  C. 
Heath  can  be  reached  through  the 
Harvard  Qub  of  New  York  City.  — 
J.  J.  Higgins  is  with  the  Iowa  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Davenport,  la.  —  M.  F. 
Jacobson  is  with  the  American  Mu- 
tual Liability  Insurance  Co.,  50  State 
St.,  Boston.  —  A.  V.  Jones  is  in  the 
law  offices  of  George  P.  Gardner,  40 
SUte  St.,  Boston.  —  F.  H.  Kendall  is 
with  Jackson  &  Curtis,  bankers,  85 
Congress  St.  Boston.  —  R.  Lambe 
is  with  the  Spencer  Apiaries  Co., 
Nordhoif.  Cal.  —  J.  A.  Locke  is  living 
at  2  Greenough  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

—  L.  K.  Lunt  is  practising  medicine 
at  1630  E.  13th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

—  O.  Lyding  is  living  at  12  Butler  St., 
Dorchester  Lower  Mills.  —  C.  D. 
Moss  is  with  Strong,  Sturgis  &  Co., 
bankers,  36  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

—  N.  H.  NoHh  is  living  at  58  Pleas- 
ant St.,  Brookline.  —  P.  W.  Page  is 
with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Spring- 
field. —  W.  T.  Pickering  is  with  the 
Southwestern  Advertising  Co.,  Dallas, 
Tex.  —  Harold  M.  Pitman  is  associ- 
ated with  Elek  John  Ludvigh,  law- 
yers, 81  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

—  H.  E.  Porter's  office  is  now  at  461 
Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City.  —  B.  S. 
Pouzzner  is  living  at  69  Kenwood 
Road,  Brookline.  —  G.  Rivera  is  liv- 
ing at  37  Oak  View  Terrace,  Jamaica 
Plain.  —  N.  S.  Simpkins,  Jr.,  is  with 
Henry  R.  Dalton.  insurance,  27  Kilby 
St.,  Boston.  —  C.  W.  Waldron  is  living 
at  14  Orchard  Road,  Brookline.  —  W. 
G.  Wendell  is  in  Paris,  France,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
of  New  York  City.  —  W.  F.  Whittier 
is  at  Shorewood  Farm,  Crystal  Bay, 
Minn.  —  E.  E.  Wise  is  in  the  insur- 
ance business  at  92  Water  St.,  Boston. 

—  Since  the  directory  was  published. 
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there  have  also  been  two  deaths: 
Norman  Prince,  who  died  in  France 
on  October  16,  1916;  and  Albert  Ed- 
ward Stockin.  Stock!  n  died  at  his 
home  in  Watertown  on  Jan.  11,  1917. 
He  was  stricken  with  tuberculosis  in 
the  middle  of  his  post-graduate  year 
at  Cambridge  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
College,  at  which  time  he  was  assured 
that  a  few  months'  rest  would  put  him 
in  condition  to  go  back  to  his  work. 
This  promise,  however,  was  not  ful- 
filled  and  for  eight  years  he  patiently 
and  bravely  fought  his  battle,  while 
everything  possible  was  being  done 
for  him.  His  courage  and  hopefulness 
never  failed  for  a  moment,  but  the 
case  proved  to  be  hopeless. 

1910. 

C.  C.  LiTTUB,  See.,  ^ 
2  University  Hall,  Cambridge. 
E.  D.  Adair  is  practising  law.  — 
E.  C.  Bacon  is  with  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  —  E.  N.  Bennett  is 
with  Brown  &  Adams,  Boston  wool 
merchants,  and  each  year  makes  a 
trip  to  Buenos  Aires  in  the  business. 
— '  G.  S.  Bohlin  is  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  working  on 
the  federal  valuation  of  common  car- 
riers in  the  United  States.  —  F.  W. 
Branch  is  practising  law  in  Manches- 
ter, N.H.,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Branch  &  Branch.  —  G.  G.  Browne  is 
in  the  Boston  office  of  the  banking 
firm  of  White,  Weld  &  Co.,  New  York 
City.  —  H.  F.  K.  Cahill  is  in  the  steel 
business  with  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
and  Tube  Co.  —  C.  J.  Cawley  is  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  Atlas  Tack  Co. 
at  Fairhaven.  —  H.  W.  Cleary  is  with 
the  Wheatena  Co.  and  is  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  in  Rahway,  N.J.  — 
J.  O.  Connolly  is  assistant  metallur- 
gist in  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.  in  Worcester.  —  G.  H.  Crosbie  is 


in  the  insurance  business  with  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  and  with  the  Fidelity  and  Cas- 
ualty Co.  of  New  York  City.  —  Isaac 
Davis  is  practising  medicine.  —  £.  L. 
Derby,  Jr.,  is  mining  engineer  for  the 
Cleveland-Cliflfs  Iron  Co.  —  H.  F. 
Drown  is  associated  with  four  moving- 
picture  theatres  in  Greater  Boston,  in 
the  advertising  and  purchasing  of 
supplies.  —  L.  L.  Edgar  is  in  charge 
of  a  special  department  of  the  sta- 
tistical bureau  of  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Illuminating  Co.  —  C.  H.  Ernst 
is  working  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Youth* s  Companion.  —  E.  P.  Farwdl 
is  in  Chicago  as  the  representative  of 
the  Babson  Statistical  Organization. 

—  E.  B.  Frye,  Jr.,  is  in  the  employ  of 
Estabrook  &  Co.,  Boston.— G.  P. 
Gardner,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  W.  H.  Randall  &  Co.,  mantime 
securities,  Boston.  —  E.  B.  Gillette 
is  practising  medicine  in  Toledo,  0. 

—  Montgomery  Gregory  b  an  As- 
sociate Professor  of  English  at  How- 
ard University.  —  B.  C.  HaUowell 
is    treasurer   of   the    New    Re-puhlic, 

—  W.  P.  Haynes  is  instructor  in  geol- 
ogy at  Wellesley  College.— H.  L. 
Hill,  Jr.,  is  farming  at  Los  Altos,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal.  —  Aaron  Horvitx 
is  practising  law  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  — 
Leonard  Huntress,  Jr.»  is  with  the 
Didier  March  Co.,  manufacturers  oi 
fire-brick  and  refractory  materials.  — 
W.  T.  S.  Jones  is  living  in  W^averly, 
O.,  engaged  in  general  farming.  —  L. 
B.  Killian  was  ordained  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  Oct.  «8,  1915.  — 
W.  H.  Kurtz  is  practising  law  in  York, 
Pa.  —  S.  C.  Lawrenoe  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Champion 
Fibre  Co.,  in  Canton,  N.C.  —  P.  R. 
Lieder  has  been  teaching  and  writ- 
ing. — '  F.  W.  Loomis  has  been  study- 
ing   physics  and    tutoring.  —  F.    B. 
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McLeary  is  working  for  the  Worlds  $ 
Work,  in  the  advertising  department. 

—  J.  B.  Malcom  is  with  the  firm  of 
Dominick  &  Dominick  as  bond  sales- 
man. —  C.  F.  Massey  is  raising  apples 
in  Winchester,  Va.  —  C.  A.  Merrill  is 
doing  newspaper  work  with  the  Boston 
Globe.  —  H.  V.  Morgan  is  with  the 
banking  house  of  Elkins,  Morris  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  —  R.  G.  Munroe  is  in 
the  export  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Co.  —  F.  J.  0*Brien  is 
teaching  at  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

—  W.  K.  Page  is  in  Chuquicamata, 
Chile,  engaged  in  the  erection  of  elec- 
tric furnaces  for  the  Chile  Exploration 
Co.  —  R.  H.  Patch  is  in  charge  of  re- 
search work  in  the  Midvale  Steel  Co. 

—  H.  N.  Piatt  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Piatt,  Youngman  &  Co.,  insurance 
agents.  —  F.  L.  Radford  is  practising 
law  in  Detroit,  Mich.  —  Eustace  Rey- 
nolds is  practising  law  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Reynolds  & 
Stevens.  —  A.  F.  Robinson  is  manager 
for  Messrs.  Gay  &  Robinson  on  their 
cattle  ranch  at  Makaweli,  Kauai,  H.T. 
-^  C.  D.  Ryan  is  in  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  — 
H.  T.  Schnittkind  is  employed  in  the 
publishing  house  of  the  Poet  Lore  Co. 
in  a  business  and  editorial  capacity.  — 
J.  B.  Shaw  is  in  the  Columbia  Law 
School.  —  Lewis  Smith  is  working 
for  the  Rumford  FaUs  Power  Co.  — 
Samuel  Spring  is  practising  law  and 
specializing  in  public  utility  work  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  L.  Y.  Stiles  is 
in  the  sales  department  of  the  A.  C. 
Lawrence  Leather  Co.,  Boston. —  J.  E. 
Thayer,  Jr.,  is  running  a  profitable 
apple  and  chicken  farm.  —  G.  J. 
Turner  is  working  in  the  Western 
National  Bank,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

—  T.  K.  Ware  is  practising  law  with 
his  father  in  Fitchburg.  —  G.  B. 
Wellman  is  studying  at  the  Andover 


Theological  Seminary  for  the  S.T.B. 
degree.  —  M.  T.  Whiting  is  at  the 
Boston  oflice  of  the  Barrett  Co.,  man- 
ufacturers of  coal-tar  products.  — 
Herbert  Wing,  Jr.,  is  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Dickinson  College. 
—  Philip  Wyman  is  with  the  Baldwin 
Piano  Co.  in  Cincinnati,  O.  —  L.  S. 
Mayo  and  C.  C.  Little  are  Assistant 
Deans  of  Harvard  Collie. 

1911. 

J.  A.  SWEBTBER,  Sec., 
50  State  St.,  Boston. 
C.  D.  Snow  has  been  nominated  by 
President  Wilson  as  second  assistant 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  —  Clifton  Taylor  is 
general  sales  agent  for  the  Electric  Re- 
duction Co.,  of  Washington,  Pa.  —  Dr. 
Horatio  C.  Meriam's  home  address  is 
65  Highland  Ave.,  Salem.  —  P.  H. 
Bunker's  address  is  90  Corey  St.,  West 
Roxbury.  —  T.  H.  McKittrick  is  in  a 
branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  in  Genoa,  Italy.  —  W.  M. 
Minot's  address  is  47  Strathmore 
Road,  Brookline. — J.  F.-A.  Giblin's 
address  is  S7  Mayfield  St.,  Dorchester. 

—  Louis  Auten  is  an  automobile  agent 
in  Newton,  la.  —  A.  S,  Jewett  is  now 
at  1820  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

—  Paul  Haynes  is  in  the  Plant  De- 
partment of  the  New  England  Tel.  and 
Tel.  Co.,  Manchester.  N.H. 

1912. 

R.  B.  WiGOLESwoBVH,  See., 

Adams  St.,  Milton. 

Close  Notice. 

Annual  Reunion  Oiven  Up. 

Due  to  the  present  national' crisis 

the  Class  Entertainment  Committee 

has  felt  it  advisable  to  cancel  all  plans 

for  any   official  reunion  during  the 
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present  year.  The  Committee  haa  felt 
that  the  Class  would  desire  to  endorse 
and  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  devotion  to  the  nation's  needs 
which  inspires  and  guides  the  Univer^ 
sity  today.  What  price  the  country 
must  pay  in  the  months  to  come  for 
the  ideals  now  at  stake,  no  one  can 
foresee;  but  that  1912  will  bear  her 
full  share  of  the  cost,  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  be,  no  one  for  one  moment 
can  question.  May  her  record  be  a 
brilliant  and  a  proud  one  when  next 
her  members  gather  for  a  Class  re- 
union. The  Class  is  indebted  to  a 
committee  of  classmates  in  New  York 
City,  who  had  largely  completed  plans 
for  a  celebration  this  spring  when  the 
existing  state  of  war  became  officially 
recognized  by  our  National  Govern- 
ment. Their  entire  concurrence  with 
our  views  has  reassured  us  in  the  posi- 
tion which  we  have  taken. 

R.  T.  Fisher, 
R.  B.  Wigglesworth, 
R,  Lowell, 
0.  H.  Balch, 
P.  R.  WiOiington, 
F.  Gooding, 
r.  S,  Rofs, 
1912  Entertainment  Committee. 

—  Ralph  T.  Alger  is  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Alger  &  Kraus,  contract- 
ing engineers.  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleve- 
land, O.  Waterworks  and  sanitary  con- 
struction is  the  specialty  of  the  firm. 

—  G.  H.  Balch  is  an  aviator  in  the 
Massachusetts  Naval  Militia  Reserve, 
with  the  rank  of  ensign.  He  has  been 
called  into  service.  —  I.  C.  Bolton  is 
a  provisional  captain  of  a  mounted 
machine-gun  troop  in  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  which  is  now  being  raised  by 
the  Ohio  Ijational  Guard.  N.  C.  Bol- 
ton is  a  provisional  lieutenant  in  the 
same  regiment.  Their  present  home  ad- 
dress is  10701  East  Boulevard,  Cleve- 


land, O.  —  L.  N.  Clinton  is  with  the 
experimental  engineering  department 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  O.  His  address  is  822  Bloom- 
field  Ave.  —  Richard  Douglas  b  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  44  Broad  St., 
New  York  City.  His  home  address  is 
37  Garden  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  — 
C.  de  L.  Ensign  is  with  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O.  —  F.  P. 
Foisie,  formerly  with  the  Cambridge 
Social  Union,  Cambridge,  has  recently 
entered  the  service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Bureau  ol 
Membership  Extension.  —  J.  G.  Gik 
key,  pastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Springfield.  —  C.  W. 
Hubbard,  Jr.,  has  recently  resigned 
from  his  position  with  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates  to  become 
treasurer  of  the  Tube  Winding  Co. 
In  this  work  he  is  associated  with  his 
father,  who  b  president  of  the  com- 
pany. His  present  business  address  b 
51  Hayward  St.,  Cambridge.  —  T.  R 
Kendall  has  been  engaged  in  sanitary 
work  as  chemist  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  Panama,  and  now  holds  the 
position  of  engineering  editor  of  the 
American  City,  87  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City.  His  home  address  is  261 
Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.— 
H.  C.  Kittredge  is  teaching  English  at 
St.  Paul's  School.  Concord,  N.H.  — 
Y.  Y.  Lee  is  at  the  government  salt 
inspectorate  of  the  Yunnan  District 
at  Yunnan  Fu,  China.  —  R.  Lowell 
'  has  served  throughout  the  winter  as 
chairman  of  the  New  England  Divi- 
sion of  the  Military  Training  Camps 
Association.  —  W.  H.  Mansfield  is 
assbtant  to  the  division  engineer  of 
the  Cumberland  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  and  has  headquarters  at 
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New  Orleans.  —  C.  H.  Marsh  is  with 
the  Turner  Construction  Co.  His  ad- 
dress is  Box  274,  Norwich,  Conn.  -^ 
H.  K.  Moderweil  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  "  The  American  Theatre 
Growing  Up,"  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Cleveland  Centre  of  the  American 
Drama  League  on  March  12.  —  R. 
Murray  has  been  promoted  from  as- 
sistant advertising  manager  to  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Elliott-Fisher 
Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  G.  F.  Newton, 
Jr.,  is  serving  in  the  crew  of  the  sub- 
marine-chaser Lynx,  Boston.  —  E.  J. 
H.  O'Brien  has  recently  published  a 
book  entitled  The  Best  ShoH  Stories 
of  1916,  and'  Yearbook  of  the  American 
Short  Story.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
Richard  Matthews  Hallet,  '08,  author 
of  Making  Port,  one  of  the  stories  of 
the  collection.  —  J.  R.  Ottenheimer 
is  with  the  Joseph,  Joseph  &  Brothers 
Co.  at  their  home  office,  1242  Harri- 
son Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  C.  C. 
Perry  is  with  the  department  of  for- 
estry of  Newton,  where  his  address  is 
200  Church  .St.  —  R.  S.  Potter,  for- 
merly an  assistant  cashier  of  the  Na- 
tional Shawmut  Bank,  Boston,  has 
recently  been  elected  a  vice-president 
of  that  institution.  —  B.  E.  Roberts, 
M.D.  '16,  is  in  the  municipal  labora- 
tory of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Oska- 
loosa,  la.  —  T.  R.  Schoonmaker  is  an 
assistant  staff  secretary  of  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute,  Astor 
Place,  New  York  City.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  485  East  88th  St.,  Paterson, 
N.J.  —  E.  C.  Sprague  is  a  lieutenant 
of  field  artillery  in  the  New  York 
National  Guard.  —  C.  F.  Swigert,  Jr., 
is  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Electric  Steel  Foundry,  24th  k  York 
Sts.,  Portland,  Ore.  His  home  address 
in  Portland  is  1085  Thurman  St.  — 
H.  G.  Wellman  is  teaching  history  in 
the  high  school  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


—  G.  W.  Wightman  has  recently  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  treasurer  of  the 
National  Lawn  Tennis  Association.  — 
R.  B.  Woolverton,  radio  engineer  of 
the  Federal  Telegraph  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  recently  completed  the  new 
high-power  naval  radio  station  at  San 
Diego.  He  sailed  on  Feb.  7  for  Hono- 
lulu to  superintend  the  construction 
of  a  similar  equipment  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, H.T.;  and  from  there  will  go  to 
Cavite,  P.I.,  to  install  the  third  of  the 
Government  high-power  stations.  — 
Franklin  Wyman  is  engaged  in  effi- 
ciency work  with  the  Falulah  Paper 
Co.,  Fitchburg.  His  address  is  58 
Summer  St. 

1913. 

Walteb  Tufts,  Jr.,  See., 
50  CongresB  St.,  Boston. 
Carleton  Burr,  after  completing  six 
months'  service  with  the  American 
Ambulance  in  France,  is  now  con- 
nected with  Stone  k  Webster,  147 
Milk  St.,  Boston.  —  The  Secretary's 
address  is  now  50  Congress  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  The  Second  Report  of  the 
Class  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
and  we  are  in  hopes  that  it  will  be 
complete  and  ready  for  mailing  in  the 
month  of  June.  This  will  be  a  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  record  of  the 
Class  as  of  that  time.  —  Thomas  C. 
Hardwick  died  after  an  illness  of  six 
weeks,  at  his  home  in  Quincy,  on 
April  20.  » 

1914. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  Sec., 
Cbeetnut  HilL 
As  the  Second  Class  Report  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of 
the  Class  by  June  1,  and  as  it  contains 
the  latest  information  concerning 
every  one,  there  is  little  that  the  Sec- 
retary can  add  in  these  columns.    If 
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any  member  should  fail  to  receive  a 
Report,  let  him  please  notify  the  Sec- 
retary and  one  will  be  sent  him  free 
of  charge.  —  The  Triennial  Reunion 
planned  for  this  year  has  been  given 
up,  owing  to  the  Great  War.  There 
will  be  no  function  of  any  kind  this 
June.  However,  the  Class  room  on 
Commencement  Day  will  be  Stough- 
ton  27,  and  any  member  in  Cambridge 
will  please  make  a  point  of  going  there 
in  the  morning.  There  will  probably 
be  light  refreshments  served  there 
during  the  morning.  Instead  of  the 
reunion,  the  Class  is  subscribing  for 
an  ambulance.  Please  contribute,  so 
that  the  Class  of  1914  can  say,  as  other 
classes  are  now  saying,  that  it  has  con- 
tributed its  mite  to  the  Great  War. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  50  State  St., 
Boston.  —  D.  R.  Hanson  is  now  finan- 
cial editor  of  the  Boston  Journal,  — 
J.  S.  £wen*8  address  is  3410  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  E.  R. 
Davis  is  teaching  history  in  the  High 
School,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  —  L.  E. 
Snow  has  opened  a  store,  **  The  Elite 
Boot  Shop,**  at  25  School  St.,  Boston. 
—  Alan  Hay  is  now  with  Marshall  & 
Co.,  bankers,  70  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
W.  R.  Lough  is  now  assistant  cashier 
in  the  State  Bank  of  Croswell,  Mich. — 
T.  E.  Benner  is  principal  of  the  Isles- 
boro  High  School,  Me.  —  F.  H.  Cana- 
day  is  now  with  J.  Roland  Kay  Co., 
advertising,  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago; 
home  address,  701 T  No.  Paulina  St., 
Chicago,  111.  —  N.  Curtis,  Jr.,  is  with 
United  Candy  Co.,  321  North  St., 
Boston;  home  address,  9  Alton  Place, 
Brookline.  —  L.  K.  Urquhart  is  now 
with  Blake  Bros,  k  Co.,  bankers,  Bos- 
ton. —  F.  C.  Bryant's  address  is  Allied 
Machinery  Co.,  de  France,  19  Rue  dc 
Rocroy,  Paris.  —  H.  G.  Francke  is  now 
employment  manager  at   the   Boott 


Mills,  Lowell.  —  Addison  L.  Bliss 
died  of  pneumonia  on  Feb.  22,  1917, 
in  the  service  of  the  American  Ambu- 
lance at  the  American  Hospital  at 
Neuilly,  France.  "  A  greater  loss  to 
those  who  knew  him  could  never  hap- 
pen." 

1915. 

Malcolm  J.  Logan,  Sec., 
23  Ridgely  Hall,  Cambridge. 
About  130  members  of  the  Class 
held  an  informal  dinner  at  the  Geor- 
gian Hotel,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of 
March  3, 1917.  It  was  the  second  din- 
ner of  its  kind  that  the  members  of  the 
Class  from  Boston  and  vicinity  have 
held,  and,  like  the  first,  it  proved  to 
be  a  very  enjoyable  affair.  Those 
present  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  an  interesting  talk  on  submarines 
by  Lieut.  Warren,  U.S.N.  Later  all 
went  to  see  the  Harvard- Yale  hockey 
game.  —  J.  H.  Baker,  T.  J.  D.  Fuller, 
H.  P.  Trainer,  and  J.  A.  Richards 
have  successfully  passed  the  physical 
and  mental  examinations  requisite  for 
admission  to  the  U.S.  Aviation  Corps 
and  now  are  at  the  training  school 
at  Mineola,  N.Y.  —  R.  T.  Gannett  is 
with  Parkinson  &  Burr,  53  State  St, 
Boston.  His  home  address  is  3  Chan- 
ning  Place,  Cambridge.  —  P.  S.  Reed 
is  with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
advertising,  201  Devonshire  St.,  Bos- 
ton. His  address  is  Kirkland  Court, 
Cambridge.  —  S.  C.  Swift  is  teaching 
in  the  Blake  Country  School,  Lake- 
wood,  N.J.  —  R.  E.  Allen  has  been 
transferred  from  Edmonton  to  the  St. 
Paul  plant  of  Swift  &  Co.  His  address 
in  St.  Paul  is  278  Dayton  Ave. — 
Bancroft  Beatley  is  principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Northboro.  —  Wright 
McCormick  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times.  His  address  is 
145  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
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S.  Frindel,  Jr.,  is  with  Troop  K,  First 
Cavalry  of  New  York,  at  McAllen, 
Texas.  —  B.  C.  Curtis,  who  has  been 
with  the  American  Ambulance  Field 
Service  since  June,  1916,  will  return  in 
April.  His  permanent  address  is  116 
East  62d  St..  New  York  City.  —  Gil- 
bert Whitehead  has  been  appointed 
works  chemist  of  the  Ramsay  plant 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
His  address  is  Ramsay,  Silver  Bow 
County,  Mont.  —  W.  C.  Hickey  is 
with  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  His  address  in  Kansas 
City  is  Coates  Hotel.  —  A.  K.  Hobby 
is  chief  chemist  of  the  Keystone  Rust 
Proo6ng  Co.,  Inc.,  Springfield.  —  W. 
E.  Wolff  is  with  Davis  &  Lagerman, 
real  estate,  Ryan  Bldg.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  —  C.  E.  Brickley  is  manager  of 
the  Boston  office  of  A.  H.  Powell  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  coal,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston. 
—  W.  B.  Byers  is  with  the  Homestead 
Steel  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Munhall,  Pa. 

1016. 

Welu9  Blanchabd,  Sec, 
126  State  St.,  Boston. 
Schuyler  Dillon,  who  has  received 
his  conmiission  as  ensign  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  is  temporarily  assigned  to  duty 
with  Com.  Cole,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Custom  House,  Boston.  —  R.  F. 
Herrick,  Jr.,  has  also  received  his  com- 
mission as  ensign  in  the  Navy,  and  is 
stationed  on  a  patrol  boat  at  Charles- 
town.  —  W.  J.  Bingham  is  with  the 
First  Guaranty  State  Bank  at  Quan- 
nah,  Texas.  —  W.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  is  at 
Millinocket,  Me.  —  Philip  Lowry  has 
changed  his  address  to  902  Charles 
River  Road,  Cambridge.  He  is  in  the 
Law  School.  —  S.  E.  Nash  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Mill 
Brook  School,  Concord.  —  L.  B. 
Morgan  is  at  the  University  of  Chi- 


cago. His  address  is  5548  Woodlawn 
Ave.,  Chicago.  —  B.  M.  Manesse  is 
at  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Business  Col- 
lege. His  address  is  care  of  National 
Shawmut  Bank,  Boston.  —  CM.  Ma- 
go  un  is  with  the  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank,  Sioux  City,  la.  His  ad- 
dress is  1616  Pearl  St,,Sioux  City.  — B. 
T.  McCarter  is  with  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  at  Banes,  Oriente,  Cuba.  —  G.  H. 
Lee  is  studying  landscape  architecture 
at  Harvard  University.  His  address  is 
408  Hammond  St.,  Chestnut  Hill.  — 
C.  H.  Jameson  is  at  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School.  His  address  is  146  Mass. 
Ave.,  Boston.  —  C.  W.  Holmes  is  a 
special  agent  for  educational  matters 
of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Commission  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  fiis  address  is  2307 
OKver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  —  P.  A.  HUl 
is  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  His  ad- 
dress is  27  Dana  Chambers,  Cambridge. 

—  O.  A.  Gundlach  is  superintendent 
of  construction  for  the  Mueller  Con- 
struction Co.,  682  E.  Jefferson  St., 
Chicago.  —  R.  M.  Dinsmore  is  clerk 
in  the  superintendent's  office  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  R.R.,  at  Brownville 
Junction,  Me.  —  W.  W.  Curtner  is  a 
graduate  student  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University.  His  address  is 
Warm  Springs,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

—  A.  L.  Cleveland  is  in  the  first-year 
class  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  His 
address  is  127  Pine  St.,  Belmont.  — 
G.  M.  Browne  is  master  in  mathemat- 
ics at  the  Stuyvesant  School,  War- 
renton,*  Va.  —  On  March  10,  1017, 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Burgess,  was 
born  to  Donald  C.  Watson  and  Mary 
Burgess  Watson,  97  Hoyt  Ave.,  Low- 
ell. It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the 
Class  of  1916  welcome  their  Class 
Baby.  —  The  first  Class  reunion  was 
held  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston 
on  the  evening  of  the  Harvard- Yale 
hockey  game.  There  was  a  very  grati- 
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fying  attendance,  —  about  100  mem- 
bers of  the  Class.  The  dinner  was  very 
informal,  and  most  of  the  men  went  to 
the  hockey  game  afterward.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  is  a  fair  prophecy  of 
the  reunions  of  the  Class  of  1916,  and 
that  in  the  future  many  more  will 
attend.  —  Paul  B.  Boyd,  who  had  been 
ill  for  some  time  with  pneumonia  at 
the  Stillman  Infirmary,  died  on  Sat- 
urday, April  7,  1917. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

Honorary  Degrees. 

RICHARD  OLNEY. 
WiNSLow  Warren. 

Although  my  acquaintance  with  Rich- 
ard Obey  socially,  professionally,  and 
politically,  extended  almost  from  the 
time  oi  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  a 
rare  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  me 
to  watch  with  interest  and  confidence 
the  development  oi  his  career,  it  is  not 
easy  to  adequately  portray  in  a  shiurt 
article,  to  those  who  did  not  personally 
know  him,  a  man  of  his  marked  indi- 
viduality and  strong  characteristics. 

He  was  reserved  and  reticent  to  a  de- 
gree, too  little  responsive  in  manner  to 
make  friends  easily,  yet  to  those  who 
were  really  intimate  with  him  he  was  a 
most  agreeable  and  interesting  com- 
panion. 

His  conversation,  like  his  writings, 
was  direct  and  incisive,  with  great  felic- 
ity of  expression  and  with  a  quiet  vein 
of  humor,  and  though  never  pedantic 
and  entirely  without  effort  to  impress 
his  listeners  by  his  learning  and  scholar- 
ship, he  conveyed  to  them  a  profound 
sense  of  his  careful  thought  and  exten- 
sive reading. 

Of  vigorous  frame,  fond  of  field  sports, 
and  games,  even  to  his  latest  years, 
athletic  in  build  and  with  an  erect  manly 


carriage,  —  for  half  a  century  he  has 
been  an  imposing  figure  in  the  life  of  hb 
city  and  State,  and  a  worthy  represen- 
tative of  the  sturdy  Eni^isfa  and  Hugue- 
not stock  from  whidb  he  sprung. 

He  was  born  at  Oxford.  Maasadiii- 
setts,  September  15,  1835;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1856,  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1858,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1859. 
That  bar  was  then  at  the  hdght  of  its 
fame,  and  Mr.  Olney  inunediately  found 
himself  in  active  professional  competi- 
tion with  men  of  worid-wide  reputation, 
acquired  by  their  surpassing  abilities 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  the  law:  such  giants  in  their  profes- 
sion as  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Rufus 
Choate,  Sidney  Bartlett,  Charles  G. 
Loring,  Henry  W.  Paine,  and  numerous 
others  who  then  gave  lustre  to  the  bar. 

He  entered  the  oflice  of  that  eminent 
and  accomplished  judge,  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas,  and  continued  in  association 
with  him  until  the  latter *s  death  in  183B, 
and  though  he  did  not  possess  the  judge  s 
genial  manner,  it  is  curious  to  note 
how  much  he  resembled  him  in  many 
of  his  characteristics. 

In  1861  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Judge  Thomas,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  West  Roxbury,  where  he  re- 
mained for  eighteen  years,  removing 
thence  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

His  progress  at  the  bar  was  rapid  and 
sure.  Like  most  young  lawyers  he  de- 
voted his  time  at  first  to  general  prac- 
tice and  jury  cases,  but  the  lack  of  per- 
sonal magnetism  and  fcxensic  oratoiy 
made  him  less  conspicuously  successful 
before  juries,  and  he  soon  found  that 
corporation  law  and  the  law  oi  wills  and 
trusts  were  better  suited  to  his  talents. 
In  the  latter  fidds  his  arguments  before 
the  courts  showed  such  thorough  prep- 
aration, such  ludd  power  of  statement, 
and  quick  grasp  of  essential  points,  that 
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he  early  rose  to  prominence  in  the  pro- 
fenion,  and  before  his  death  was  reo- 
ognixed  as  the  foremost  representative 
of  the  bar  in  Massachusetts,  if  not  in 
New  England. 

In  politics,  Mr.  OIney  was  a  strong 
Democrat,  yet  his  mind  was  always  open 
to  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  he  had 
such  utter  disregard  of  temporary  popu- 
larity or  matters  of  expediency  that  he 
became  an  unique  figure  in  politics  and 
a  constant  enigma  to  the  average  poli- 
tician. Like  the  Puritan  of  olden  time* 
he  was  upright  and  downright,  positive 
in  his  convictions,  and  fearless  even  to 
audacity  in  carrying  them  to  their  ulti- 
mate conclusions. 

Under  President  Cleveland  he  filled 
the  offices  of  Attorney-General  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  conspicuous  ability, 
and  at  once  leaped  into  the  front  rank 
of  our  great  statesmen.  His  most  nota- 
ble acts  were  in  dealing  with  the  Chi- 
cago riots  in  1894  and  in  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  matter  in  1895.  In  the  latter 
case  he  was  so  prominent  in  the  diplo- 
matic discussion  that  many  credited  him 
with  the  authorship  of  the  President's 
Venezuelan  Message.  It  probably  was 
the  result  of  his  counsel  and  advice,  yet 
it  was  stated  to  me  by  Secretary  Car- 
lisle, who  was  then  in  the  Cabinet,  that 
that  document  was  wholly  composed 
and  written  by  President  Cleveland,  and 
I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Olney's  own 
statement  to  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
Boston  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  01ney*s  retirement  from  office 
was  an  undoubted  loss  to  the  country, 
and  repeated  efforts  were  subsequently 
made,  by  the  tender  of  high  positions,  to 
induce  him  to  resume  public  office,  but 
he  declined  them  all,  and  preferred  the 
dignity  of  a  private  citizen  to  all  the 
fame  public  office  might  have  brought 
him. 

Upon  the  Nation  and  the  State  he  has 


left  an  indelible  impress  of  a  high- 
minded  citizen,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
a  great  and  courageous  statesman.  Such 
men  are  rare  in  any  conmiunity,  but  the 
virtues  which  ennoble  them  in  life,  fur- 
nish encouragement  to  those  who  come 
after  them  in  the  grand  example  of  civic 
duty,  well  and  faithfully  performed. 

Divinity  School, 

S.T.B.  '87.  £.  E.  Atkinson,  who  was 
at  one  time  master  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  died  in  Cambridge  on  Jan.  19, 
1917.  He  was  bom  in  Newburyport  in 
1853,  and  after  graduation  from  Har- 
vard was  ordained  a  Baptist  minister. 
He  later  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
Episcopal  Church;  was  rector  of  several 
parishes  and  for  two  years  master  of  St. 
Paul's  School.  Mr.  Atkinson  had  not 
been  in  active  service  for  some  years. 

1899-1900.  S.  C.  Beane,  who  for  eight 
years  has  been  pastor  of  the  South  Me- 
morial Unitarian  Church,  at  Worcester, 
has  been  installed  as  minister  of  the 
Channing  Church  in  Dorchester. 

Law  School. 

1867-^.  Judge  W.  B.  Stevens,  of  the 
Superior  Court,  resigned  from  the  bench 
on  March  1, 1917.  He  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Wolcott  in  1898. 

LL.B.  1893.  C.  F.  Steams,  a  Justice 
ai  the  Superior  Court  of  Rhode  Island, 
has  been  named  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

LL.B.  1898.  Judge  C.  W.  Barrows  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Economic 
Club  of  Providence,  R.I.—  J.  E.  Allen,  erf 
Keene,  N.H.,  has  been  named  as  Justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. For  many  years  he  served  as 
Judge  of  the  Cheshire  County  Probate 
Court.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth. 

LL.B.  1904.  D.  A.  Rollins,  formerly 
Clerk  at  the  Brookline  District  Court, 
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has  been  sworn  in  as  a  Special  Justice 
of  the  same  court. 

1906-08.  J.  B.  Davis  has  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Federal  Loan 
Bank,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

LL.B.  1909.  H.  C.  HaskeD,  idio  has 
been  for  ten  years  Probation  Officer,  has 
been  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  Brookline,  to  succeed  D.  A. 
Rollins. 

L.S.  1915.  On  Dec.  28  another  name 
was  added  to  the  list  of  Harvard  men 
who  have  died  for  France,  when  Howard 
Buichard  Lines,  of  the  American  Field 
Ambulance  Service,  died  in  the  Argonne 
after  a  very  brief  illness  due  to  exposure 
and  overwoik.  Lines  was  buried  on 
Christmas  morning  in  a  smaU  village 
not  a  kilometre  from  the  Gennan 
trenches.  The  French  flag  was  wrapped 
around  the  coffin,  but  the  boy's  com- 
rades saw  to  it  that  the  American  flag 
was  placed  as  a  pillow  under  his  head. 
Just  before  his  death  Lines  had  been 
recommended  for  the  Croix  de  Ouerre, 

The  Scho(J  will  in  June  celebrate  its 
one  hundredth  anniversary.  The  Scho(J 
began  with  one  professor,  Isaac  Parker, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court.  Joseph  Story 
began,  for  the  School,  its  real  era  of 
progress,  and  this  by  giving  to  its  ser- 
vice the  time  he  had  to  spare  from  his 
duties  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  From  these  mod- 
est beginnings  the  School  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  great  institutions  ai  the 
land,  numbering  on  its  active  roll  858 
students.  Methods  have  been  devel- 
oiped  which  have  revolutionized  the 
teaching  of  law.  Professors  of  law  are 
now  consulted  in  practical  as  well  as  in 
theoretical  questions.  Professor  Frank- 
furter, one  oi  the  most  inspiring  of 
teachers,  was  to  have  told  of  the  work 
of  the  Law  School  in  this  issue  of  the 
Magazine,  but  was  prevented  because 


of  necessary  service  to  the  Government. 
An  account  of  the  exercises  in  com- 
memoration of  this  important  anniver- 
sary will  be  published  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  MagoMne. 

Medical  School. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Jewett,  '81,  was  one  of  the 
American  Consuls  recalled  from  Ger- 
many with  the  staff  of  Ambassador 
Gerard.  He  had  probably  been  in  the 
consular  service  longer  than  any  one 
else  in  the  German  Empire. 

M.D.  '87.  J.  F.  Ferry  was  instantly 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  at 
Harvard,  on  Jan.  21.  Dr.  Ferry  has  long 
been  a  practising  physician  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  formerly  City  Physician. 

M.D.  '98.  D.  B.  Brough.  who  has 
been  in  the  Health  Department  of  the 
City  of  Boston  for  many  years,  has  been 
appointed  Deputy  Health  Commisr 
sioner.  Head  of  the  Medical  Division. 
Dr.  Brough  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton. 

1914.  B.  H.  Alton,  General  Hospital 
22,  B.E.F.,  France,  care  of  Army  Post- 
Office,  S-18.  —  J.  E.  Aub,  Mass.  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Boston.  Said  to  be  in- 
structor.—J.  P.  Bill,  Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene, 
Harvard  Medical  Sdiool.  Instructor. 
—  H.  R.  Brown,  Rochester  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital,  244  Alexander  St., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Pathologist.  —  C. 
H.  Fiske,  Western  Reserve  University 
Medical  School,  Cleveland,  O,  —  T.  A. 
Foster,  American  Ambulance  Ho^ital, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine,  Paris,  France.  Dec, 
1916  -  Feb.,  1917.  —  Horace  Gray, 
290  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 
Private  practice.  Assistant  to  Dr.  Jos^ 
Hn.  March-June,  1916,  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. —J.  A.  P.  MOlet,  SUte  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Malignant  Diseases, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  — O.  F.  Montgomery, 
Geneml  Hospital  22,  B.E.F.,  care  oi 
War  Office,  London.  —  W.  A.  Morrison. 
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337KuckhoffBldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Is 
prospering  in  private  practice.  —  Way 
Sung  New,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Shanghai,  China.  —  W.  R.  Ohler,  268 
Brookline  Ave.,  Boston.  Assistant  to  Dr. 
Joslin  (summer  of  1916)  and  interested 
in  chronic  nephritis  under  Dr.  O'Hare 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  —  J.  L. 
Stoddard,  226  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
Publications:  **A  Case  of  Open  Ductus 
Arteriosus,"  Archives  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine, XVI,  1915;  "Torula  Infection  in 
Man,"  by  J.  L.  Stoddard  and  E.  C.  Cut- 
ler, Monograph  No.  6  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research,  1916; 
•*A  Note  on  Experimental  Nephropathy 
from  Seme  Bacterial  Poisons,"  by  J.  L. 
Stoddard  and  A.  C.  Woods,  Journal  of 
Med.  Research,  1916;  "Studies  on  the  Ac- 
tion of  Toxins  and  Protein  Degeneration 
Products  on  the  Eye,"  by  A.  C.  Woods 
and  J.  L.  Stoddard,  Arch,  of  Ophth., 
1916.  —  Stanley  Cobb,  206  E.  Chase 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Assistant  in  Phys- 
iology at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School;  Assistant  in  Psychiatry  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  Specialty,  nervous 
and  mental  diseases.  Publications: 
"Studies  of  Inheritance  in  Rabbits," 
Carnegie  Inst.,  1909,  collaborator;  "A 
Clinical  and  Pathological  Study  of  100 
Infants,"  by  R.  M.  Smith  and  S.  Cobb, 
Archiv.  of  Pediat.,  1915;  "Hiemangioma 
of  the  Spinal  Cord,"  Annals  of  Surgery, 
1915.  —  W.  H.  Cook,  10  Dana  Street, 
Cambridge.  Specialty,  pathology.  First 
Assistant  in  Pathology,  Boston  City 
Hospital.  —  E.  P.  Lehman,  Washing- 
ton University  Medical  School,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Assistant  in  Surgery.  — 
Samuel  A.  Levine,  Rockefeller  Hospital, 
New  York.  Specialty,  internal  medicine, 
particularly  diseases  of  the  circulation. 
Research  Assistant  at  the  Rockefeller 
Hospital.  Received  a  Moseley  Traveling 
Fellowship  for  the  present  academic 
year  (spending  part  ctf  it  in  America  and 


part  in  Europe). —  Lawrence  K.  Lunt, 
203  MetropoliUn  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Specialty,  internal  medicine.  —  Donald 
Munro,  The  Covington  Apts.,  37th  and 
Chestnut  SU.,  Philadelphia.  Specialty, 
surgery  (general).  Assistant  Visiting 
Surgeon  to  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  —  Henry  B.  Richardson,  902 
St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  AssisUnt 
in  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School.  Publications:  "Glycogen  Form- 
ation in  Liver,"  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  vol. 
70,  p.  12,  1915;  "Internal  Secretion," 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  vol.  67,  p.  57,  1916.  — 
Harry  C.  Solomon,  583  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton. Specialty,  psychiatry  and  neurology. 
Instructor  in  Psychiatry  and  Neurology, 
Harvard  Medical  School;  Clinical  Psy- 
chiatrist, Psychopathic  Hospital,  Boston; 
Investigator,  Mass.  Conmiission  on  Men- 
tal Diseases. — Carl  Binger,  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School,  Baltimore  Md.,  As- 
sistant in  Department  of  Pharmacology. 

Oraduaie  School  of  Business 
Administration, 
The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration began  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Europe  to  plan  for 
usefulness  in  connection  with  both  sup- 
plies for  the  army  and  general  economic 
readiness.  A  military  committee  was 
formed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing courses  in  military  supply,  to 
be  open  especially  to  army  ofiBcers  who 
might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
School's  facilities  for  the  study  of  busi- 
ness —  just  as  naval  constructors  have 
been  availing  themselves  of  its  facilities 
for  instruction  in  industrial  management. 
The  imminence  of  war  delayed  develop- 
ment of  the  original  plan,  but  hastened 
action  in  other  directions.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Harvard  Reserve  Officers* 
Training  Corps,  which  many  Business 
School  students  joined,  autonuitically 
directed  the  School  toward  the  prepara- 
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lion  of  its  own  students  in  the  Corps, 
who  were  already  trained  in  the  School 
for  the  handling  of  supplies  and  records 
and  funds,  for  detail  to  supply  work  as 
officers  of  the  line.  If  changes  in  the 
plans  for  the  Reserve  Officers*  Training 
Corps  remove  Business  School  students 
from  Cambridge,  as  seems  probable,  the 
instruction  will  take  the  form  of  either 
more  elementary  instruction,  for  supply 
service,  of  the  younger  students  oi  the 
Corps  who  remain  in  Cambridge,  or  of 
more  advanced  work,  for  Quartermaster 
Corps  service,  of  graduates  of  the  School 
and  others  who  may  register  for  this 
specific  instruction.  Cooperation  with 
Army  authorities  will  determine  the 
final  decision.  Probably  instruction  will 
begin  on  June  4  and  continue  three  or 
four  weeks.  With  regard  to  personnel, 
the  instruction  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Bowen,  U.S.A.,  assist- 
ant to  Captain  Cordier,  who  has  had 
long  experience  in  supply  service,  and  a 
quartermaster  sergeant  detailed  from 
the  Army  for  this  instruction.  The  work 
will  be  divided  into  three  fields:  supply 
will  be  treated  by  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Cherington,  who  has  charge  of  the 
marketing  courses  in  the  School;  ac- 
coimting  and  finance,  by  Professor  Cole, 
who  is  a  reserve  captain  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps;  and  transportation,  by 
Professor  Cunninghfim,  who  is  not  only 
president  of  the  New  England  Railway 
Club,  but  has  been  WOTking  actively  for 
several  months  on  the  Committee  on 
Military  Rail  Transportation.  Outside 
of  this  field  of  instruction,  the  staff  of 
the  School  is  represented  in  the  Gov- 
ernment war  service  by  Constructor 
Coburn,  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard; 
by  Assistant  Professor  Copeland,  who  is 
now  serving  in  Washington  on  the  Com- 
mercial Economy  Board,  and  by  Dean 
Gay,  who  is  one  of  the  five  members  of 
that  Board. 


UTERARY  NOTES. 

V  To  avoid  nuBundaBtaiidiiic,  the  Editor 
begs  to  state  that  copies  of  books  by  or  aboat 
Harvard  men  should  be  sent  to  the  Maoatme 
if  a  review  is  desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
oomplete  register  of  Harvard  publications  be 
kept.  Writers  of  articles  in  prominent  periodi- 
cals are  also  requested  to  send  to  the  Editor 
copies,  or  at  least  the  titles,  of  their  eontribn> 
tions.  Except  in  rare  cases,  space  will  not 
permit  mention  of  contributions  to  the  daily 
preas. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  ad- 
mirable series  of  "chief  writers"  an- 
thologies published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  is  Chirf  American  Prote  Writ- 
ers (1916),  edited  by  Prof.  Norman  Foers- 
ter.  There  is  a  distinct  place  for  such  a 
volume  of  the  best  American  prose  and 
the  editor's  choice  from  nine  authors 
would  be  hard  to  improve  on.  In  so  far 
as  possible  he  gives  complete  selections, 
such  as  five  stories  of  Hawthorne  and 
six  essays,  along  with  two  addresses, 
of  Emerson.  The  other  selections  are 
certainly  as  representative  as  one  could 
wish,  considering  the  limits  of  620  pages. 
The  volume  is  fully  as  valuable  for  the 
general  reader  as  for  the  secondary 
school  or  college  student 

Vie  de  Bordeaux,  by  Pitts  Sanborn 
(Nicholas!.  Brown,  Philadelphia,  1916). 
would  be  worthy  oi  scarcely  even  pass- 
ing notice  were  we  not  all  avid  at  this 
time  for  first-hand  impressions  of  French 
people  and  French  cities.  The  present 
reviewer,  who  happens  to  have  a  rather 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Bordeaux, 
fails  to  find  in  Mr.  Sanborn*s  seventeen 
poems  in  vers  libre  any  notable,  or  for 
the  most  part  any  dear,  impressions  of 
that  city  in  war  time.  Only  in  the  dedi- 
cation, where  the  author  condescends 
to  rhyme,  is  there  poetic  feeling  which 
satisfies  any  but  an  enthusiast  for  con- 
temporary free  verse.  The  best  lines  are 
these: 

**Seek  not  to  turn  all  vintages  to  blood; 
Leave  me  one  dty.  war,  on  a  brown  stream. 
The  crumbling  cornices,  the  dust,  my  dream.** 
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PamTphUU  received:  Fourth  Annual 
Report  oj  the  CoUie  P.  Huntington  Me- 
morial Hospital  for  Caneer  JUseareh^  and 
oJ  the  Laboratories  of  the  Caneer  Commis^ 
sum  of  Harvard  University,  2915-1916, 
An  excellent  little  pamphlet  of  61  pp., 
giving  the  reports  of  the  different  offi- 
cers, diagrams  and  statistics.  —  His- 
torical Light  on  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.  Worid  Peace  Foundation,  Pam- 
phlet Series,  vol.  vi,  no.  6.-^  Against 
the  Lotos  of  Qod  and  Man,  by  Theodore 
Marburg.  Bulletin  no.  25  sent  out  by 
the  American  Rights  League;  a  vigor- 
ous plea  to  the  United  States  to  support 
its  rights.  —  Life,  Art  and  America,  by 
Theodore  Dreiser,  reprinted  from  the 
February,  1917,  issue  of  The  Seven  Arts, 
A  bitter  attack  on  America,  full  of  rhet- 
orical questions  and  exclamation  points, 
by  a  man  angry  that  America  has  not 
discovered  supreme  art  in  hb  vulgar 
novels.  —  California  Earthquakes,  A 
SpntheUe  Studif  of  Recorded  Shocks,  by 
H.  O.  Wood,  '02.  An  important  pam- 
phlet of  180  pp.,  giving  the  record,  with 
innumerable  tables  and  diagrams,  of  all 
recorded  earthquakes.  —  The  English 
Criminal  Law  and  Bemfit  of  Clergy  dur- 
ing  the  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth 
Centuries,  by  A.  L.  Cross,  '95.  Re- 
printed from  the  American  Historical 
Review,  April,  1917.  —  American  Policy 
in  Nicaragua.  Memorandum  on  the 
Convention  between  the  United  Stales 
and  Nicaragua  Relative  to  an  Inter- 
Oceanic  Canal  and  a  Naval  Station  in 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  Signed  at  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  on  Febniary  8,  1913,  by 
G.  T.  Weitzd,  '94,  former  American 
Minister  to  Nicaragua.  Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1916. — 
The  Peace  Terms  of  the  Allies,  by  J.  W. 
Headlam.  London:  Richard  Clay  k 
Sons,  1917.  An  interesting  pamphlet 
of  32  pp.,  stating  what  the  Allies  are 
fighting  for  and  making  telling  com- 


ments on  the  various  peace  proposals 
of  Germany.  —  Symposium  on  Inter- 
national Law:  Its  Origin,  Obligation  and 
Future,  Reprinted  from  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol. 
Lv,  no.  4,  1916.  Valuable  papers  by 
John  Bassett  Moore,  Charlemagne 
Tower,  Prof.  G.  G.  Wilson,  P.  M.  Brown 
and  D.  J.  Hill.  —  Canada's  Champion 
Regimental  Band,  a  critical  study  of  the 
musicianship  ai  the  Band  of  the  85th 
Overseas  Battalion,  C.E.F.,  Nova  Sco- 
tia Highlanders.  An  essay  on  the  ap- 
preciation of  concert  and  martial  music, 
by  J.  D.  Logan,  '94.  —  The  Harvard 
Infantile  Paralysis  Commission  and  its 
Work  in  Massachusetts,  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Lovett,  '81.  Reprinted  from  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan.  11, 
1917.  —  The  General  Education  Board, 
Report  of  the  Secretary,  1916-1916,  —  The 
Indebtedness  of  Chaucer's  Works  to  the 
Italian  Works  of  Boccaccio,  by  H.  M. 
Cummings.  University  of  Cincinnati 
Studies,  vol.  x  (part  2),  1916.  $1.25. 
A  valuable,  scholarly  study,  extending 
to  200  pages.  —  The  Mexican  Policy  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  as  il  appears 
to  a  Mexican,  by  Manuel  Calero,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Relations  and  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  under  Madero. 
New  York,  Smith  &  Thompson,  1916. 
A  restrfuned  and  intensely  interesting 
criticism  oi  the  actions  of' the  American 
Government  in  its  unfortunate  treat- 
ment of  the  Mexican  problem;  a  really 
valuable  contribution  to  history.  —  The 
Necessity  of  Federal  Waier  Legislation, 
by  Rome  G.  Brown,  '84.  An  address 
delivered  before  the  Civil  Engineers* 
Society  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  Oct.  9, 
1916.  —  Harvard  Commencement  Days, 
by  Albert  Matthews,  '82.  Reprinted 
from  the  Publications  of  the  Colonial 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  xviii. 
Cambridge,  University  Press,  1916.  A 
complete  and  probably  definitive  study 
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of  the  Harvard  Commencement  Days 
since  1642.  Part  oi  it  was  reprinted  in 
the  Graduates'  Magazine.  —  California 
Earthquakes  during  1916,  by  A.  H. 
Pahner,  A.M.  '90.  Reprinted  from 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological  Society 
of  America,  vol.  vi,  no.  1.  —  Tariff 
Making  by  Log  Rolling,  by  Guy  Emerson, 
'08.  Reprinted  from  The  AnnaU  of  the 
American  Academy  oi  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Publication  no.  983. 
A  telling  plea  for  a  reasonable  discus- 
sion and  settlement  of  American  tariff 
problems;  something  which  all  friends 
oi  good  government  hope  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  new  Tariff  Com- 
mission. —  The  Boston  Social  Survey, 
an  enquiry  into  the  relation  between 
the  financial  and  political  affairs  oi 
Boston,  by  Grover  J.  Shoholm,  '15. 
Copyright  by  the  author,"  1916.  —  The 
Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Oahu 
College,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  £(hSl- 
ee,  1916,  A  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  celebration  of  the  diamond 
jubilee  of  this  oldest  and  most  impoi^ 
tant  of  American  schools  in  the  Pacific. 

8HOBT   REVIEWS. 

Some  Factors  in  the  Problem  of  Rural 
Credits.  A  Review  of  K.  N.  Robins's 
Farm  Mortgage  Handbook.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
1916. 

Although  agricultural  credit  has  been 
a  subject  of  insufficient  importance  to  be 
played  up  in  high  tjrpe  on  the  front  pages 
of  our  big  newspapers,  it  has  recently 
served  as  one  of  the  telling  issues  in  a 
national,  presidential  campaign.  And 
today,  with  other  momentous  questions 
of  agricultural  industry,  it  may  develop 
into  a  factor  of  national  welfare.  Such 
a  development  would  come  about 
through  its  functioning  as  an  agent  in 
the  productive  process.  For  example,  if 


the  current  esqiensesdiargeaUe  to  wages 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  com> 
petition  for  labor  among  employers,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  present  anxiety 
over  a  diminution  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion is  indirectly  attributable  to  the  Uck 
of  farm  hanking  facilities;  this  through 
the  fact  that  sufficient  funds  are  not 
available  for  the  advance  to  laborers  of 
the  higher  wages  demanded.  Just  as  in 
manufacturing,  so  in  agriculture,  the 
entrepreneur  must  have  circulating  capi- 
tal enough  to  cover  at  least  his  prime 
costs.  "Nothing  but  prime  cost  eaten 
necessarily  . .  .  into  supply  price  for 
short  periods."  ^  Wages  of  farm  labor 
are  a  part  of  prime  cost,  and  as  such 
they  are  a  sine  qua  mm  of  production. 
Wherefore  it  follows  that  that  share  of 
circulating  capital  which  pays  for  labor 
must  be  forthcoming,  or  the  industry 
which  lacks  it  must  curtail  its  production. 
Now,  if  the  farmer  entrepreneur  is  not  in 
a  position  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the 
extra  heavy  labor  charges,  he  has  no 
alternative  but  to  reduce  the  acreage 
under  cultivation.  This  is  the  connec- 
tion between  inadequate  banking  fa- 
cilities for  farmers  and  the  anticipated 
shortage  of  food  supplies. 

Kingman  Nott  Robins,  in  his  recently 
published  Farm  Mortgage  Handbook, 
nuikes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  facfli- 
ties  for  short-time  credit  in  farming  are 
inadequate.'  The  only  remedy  he  finds 
'*lies  in  the  direction  of  better  men  and 
better  farming  rather  than  in  changes 
in  the  machinery  [of  banking] .  .  .  better 
men  and  better  farming  can  bring  about 
conditions  under  the  present  machineiy 

^  See  Mar^all's  Priiiciples  of  Beanomia, 
book  y,  chap,  xv,  sec.  6,  chap,  y,  sec.  6. 

*  The  new  Rural  Credits  Act,  which  foUoin 
the  plan  outlined  by  the  Farm  Mortgage 
Bankers  Assn.,  for  which  Mr.  Robins  is  speak- 
ing, has,  in  accord  with  that  plan,  neglected  to 
provide  for  short-time  credit.  For  a  good  crit- 
icism of  the  Act  see  Horick  in  the  Atlantic  of 
Jan.,  1917. 
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just  SB  favorable  as  they  deserve. .  . . 
The  inherent  defects  in  the  situation  at 
present . . .  are  improviiienoe,  ignorance, 

inertia,  carelessness These  and  other 

defects  of  moral  hazard  entail  an  in- 
evitable penalty  of  scarce  capital  and 
high  rates,  unless  charity  and  gratuity  be 
substituted  for  businesslike  credit.*'  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  "such  financing  is 
not  properly  a  phase  of  rural  credit,  but 
rather  a  measure  of  rural  economics  or 
philanthropy.  .  .  ." 

The  animus  of  the  banker,  whose 
chief  concern  is  profits  for  himself  and 
his  dientHe  of  investors,  is  palpably  ex- 
hibited in  these  observations.  Indeed, 
the  thesis  which  he  sets  out  to  prove  is 
that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  credit  that 
may  properly  and  feasibly  be  advanced 
to  farmers,  namely,  long-time  mortgage 
loans,  such  as  are  handled  by  farm-mort- 
gage bankers.  The  class  of  farmers  to 
which  this  sort  of  credit  is  granted  is 
limited.  It  is  made  up  of  the  American 
farmers  who  are  "primarily  and  t^'pi- 
cally  . .  .  business  men  . . .  use  credit 
as  such,  .  .  .  buy  and  sell  land  as 
such.  ..."  They  are  to  be  found  only 
in  certain  parts  oi  the  country,  in  Iowa 
and  in  some  ai  the  other  corn-belt  States. 
For  these  men  both  short-  and  long-time 
credits  are  available,  but  not  for  others 
unless  they  pay  high  interest  rates. 

Still  there  is  another  point  of  objec- 
tion in  this  treatment  of  the  conditions 
of  credit  facilities.  Mr.  Robins  seems  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  the  typical 
farmer  is  more  of  a  land  speculator  than 
he  is  a  home-maker.  "The  American 
farmers,"  he  assures  us,  "have  no  great 
attraction  for  the  old  home."  If  this  is 
so,  God  help  us  as  a  nation!  But  even 
admitting  that  it  is  so,  a  premise  which 
may  frankly  be  denied,  he  claims  that 
it  holds  true  only  of  a  restricted  number 
of  farmers  in  the  States  mentioned. 
What  of  tho«e,  then,  who  are  not  "typi- 


cal," those  who  are  home-builders  in 
other  sections  of  the  country?  To  these, 
presumably,  credit  at  current  rates  of 
interest  is  denied  by  the  farm-mortgage 
companies.  In  fact,  he  gives  statistics 
which  show  that  7  to  10  per  cent  is  the 
usual  rate  charged  to  farmers  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Missouri,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  California.  In  view 
of  these  figures  his  generalization,  that 
"in  respect  to  the  terms  on  which  long- 
time rural  credits  are  granted,  they  are 
satisfactory  and  suited,  in  a  large  degree, 
at  least,  to  the  American  farmers*  wants 
and  requirements,"  b  as  "preposter- 
ous" as  that  of  the  publicist  whom  he 
censures  for  asserting  that  "6,000,000 
common,  everyday  farmers  —  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  great  mass  of  agricultural 
products  —  are  unable  to  secure  credit 
at  reasonable  rates  in  small  amounts  for 
a  short  time. .  . ."  Indeed,  if  7  to  10  per 
cent  is  paid  by  these  farmers  for  long- 
time credit,  and,  as  he  has  specially 
pointed  out,  higher  rates  must  be  paid 
for  short-time  credit,  the  preposterous- 
ness  of  this  assertion  may  reasonably  be 
called  in  question. 

But  these  observations  which  he 
makes  in  respect  of  credit  facilities  are 
primarily  directed  toward  the  conclusion 
that  the  amortization  feature  in  farm 
mortgages  is  undesirable  and  imprac- 
ticable. He  argues  that  the  "typical" 
farmer  is  in  such  strong  financial  cir- 
cumstances that  he  can  conveniently 
and  safely  keep  on  using  credit  for  an 
indefinite  period.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  splendid  example  of 
the  enviable  business  situation  of  these 
farmers;  and  just  in  so  far  is  it  a  reason 
why  we  should  not  concern  ourselves 
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with  this  class  of  farmers  when  discuss- 
ing the  needs  of  agricultural  credit.  In 
other  words,  the  real  question  of  rural 
credits  is  to  be  found  in  those  sections 
where  the  farm-mortgage  companies  do 
not  find  profitable  fields  of  operation. 
And  it  is  here  that  the  plea  for  the  amor- 
tization plan  can  be  maintained,  on  the 
ground  that  the  small  farmer,  who  has 
little  besides  his  home  to  offer  as  security 
for  a  loan,  needs  extra  safeguards  in  using 
credit.  Aside  from  the  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  peculiar  integration  of 
business  and  home  economy  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  most  usual  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  industries,  but  which 
intimately  affects  the  business  relations 
of  the  small  farmer,  there  are  the  obvious 
advantages  of  the  amortization  of  loans 
in  the  matters  of  safety  and  convenience. 
The  annual  payments  on  the  principle  of 
the  loan  are  thus  rendered  distinct  from 
other  expenditures  or  savings,  and  this 
helps  the  farmer  to  keep  his  financial 
bearings.  Further,  it  doubly  assures  the 
payment  of  interest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  adds  a  yearly  increment  to  the 
farmer's  equity  in  the  mortgage.  This 
fact  in  itself  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ins*s  objection  that  the  farmer  is  de- 
prived of  the  full  advantage  of  his  avail- 
able credit.  For,  if  additional  borrowing 
is  necessary,  this  accruing  equity  fur- 
nishes the  basis  for  a  new  loan. 

Now,  to  what  extent,  even  among  the 
farmers  with  whom  the  farm-mortgage 
companies  can  afford  to  do  business,  is 
the  advantage  of  full  credit  made  avail- 
able? One  third  of  the  value  of  the  farm, 
appraised  merely  as  land,  not  as  a  going 
business,  is  the  amount  allowed  on  a 
first  mortgage,  at  the  reasonable  rates  of 
^  to  6  per  cent  in  the  favored  States. 
Anything  beyond  this  must  go  as  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  at  10  per  cent.  A  loan, 
then,  amounting  to  two  thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  farm,  would  cost  8  per  cent 


of  the  proceeds  realised.  But  this  is 
actually  less  thaii  two  thirds  of  the  value 
of  the  real  farm,  that  b,  the  farm  as  an 
industrial  organization  with  earning 
power.  In  fact,  Mr.  Robins  candidly 
admits  that  the  conditions  are  extra- 
ordinary. "  No  other  basis  of  security," 
he  says,  "could  under  such  conditions 
[that  is,  with  its  earning  power  utteriy 
neglected]  yield  more  than  a  fraction  of 
what  would  be  considered  its  true  valoe 
as  a  basis  for  financing,  .  .  .  industrial 
phmts  are  valued  as  going  concerns." 
Thus  it  appears  that  even  the  farmers 
who  are  considered  the  best  risks  by  the 
mortgage  companies  are  paying  8  per 
cent  for  loans  amounting  to  a  half  or  less 
of  the  value  of  their  plants  as  going  con- 
cerns. (Two  thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
land  would  certainly  amount  to  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  farm 
with  its  earning  power  taken  into  ac- 
count.) Our  inevitable  conclusion,  then, 
is  that  even  in  long-time  credit  the  farm- 
ers are  not  getting  facilities  that  would 
be  deemed  adequate  by  the  ordinary  in- 
dustrial unit. 

If  they  were  getting  such  facilities  it 
is  probable  that  there  would  be  fewer 
tenants  in  these  same  farming  States 
(where  interest  rates  now  are,  according 
to  Mr.  Robins,  ''satisfactory").  Be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a 
larger  number  of  tenant  farmers  in  these 
States  than  in  other  States  (where  rates 
on  mortgage  loans  are  higher)  is  not  a 
reason  for  concluding  that  the  compara- 
tively low  rates  in  the  former  constitute 
any  causality  in  the  fact  of  this  larger 
degree  of  tendency.  Mr.  Robins,  with 
pardonable  enthusiasm  for  his  business,  is 
again,  as  in  the  instance  where  he  dealt 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  "typical 
farmer,"  trying  to  dispose  of  certain 
substantial,  economic  problems  by  the 
short-cut  method  of  making  a  guess. 
Two  points  in  this  question  of  tenancy 
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and  interest  rates  must  have  attention. 
First,  tenancy  in  the  United  States  is  a 
stepping-stone  to  ownership;  and  where 
bind  is  high-priced,  there  will  be  fewer 
men  who  can  buy  outright,  and  there- 
fore more  men  who  are  on  the  way  to 
becoming  proprietors,  who  have  reached 
the  stage  of  tenancy.  Second,  land 
values  will,  ordinarily,  be  high  where 
rates  of  interest  are  low.  This  fact  Mr. 
Robins  emphasizes,  but  without  taking 
cognizance  of  the  first  point;  and  this 
omission  leads  him  to  his  erroneous  con- 
clusion regarding  the  effect  of  low  inter- 
est rates  on  tenancy.  It  is  not  true  that 
low  interest  rates  give  rise  to  a  higher 
degree  of  tenancy  in  those  States  where 
the  farm-mortgage  bankers  operate; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
interest  rates  to  farmers  there  are  actu- 
ally very  high.  What  is  true  is,  that  be- 
cause of  high  land  values  and  high  in- 
terest rates  to  farmers,  the  acquisition 
of  land  through  borrowing  is  made  ex- 
ceptionally difficult;  consequently  those 
who  are  expecting  to  become  owners  can 
accumulate  the  requisite  amount  of 
money  more  quickly  by  renting  land 
than  by  borrowing  money,  land  rentals 
being  regulated  by  the  current  rate  of 
interest,  which  is  below  the  rate  charged 
to  farmers  borrowing  money.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  farm-mortgage  bankers 
could  see  their  way  clear  to  lending  money 
to  farmers  at  5  and  6  per  cent  instead  of 
8  per  cent,  one  of  the  causes  of  tenancy 
would  be  removed. 

The  foregoing  criticisms  would  not 
have  been  necessary  had  Mr.  Robins 
confined  himself  to  the  object  set  forth 
in  his  introductory  chapter,  namely,  to 
help  investors  to  "familiarize  themselves 
with"  the  long-time  mortgage  invest- 
ment. But  in  the  first  chapter,  where  he 
discusses  the  subject  of  rural  credits  in 
general,  he  tries  to  nuiintain  an  argu- 


ment against  a  government  rural-credit 
system  other  than  that  in  vogue  among 
present  farm-mortgage  banks.  He  does 
this  by  simply  ignoring  the  form  of 
rural  credit  most  needed,  namely,  short- 
time  loans  to  small  farmers,  whose  situa- 
tion does  not  present  attractive  features 
to  these  existing  rural-credit  institutions. 
The  book  as  a  whole  would  have  been 
better  without  this  first  chapter. 

As  Professor  Carver  clearly  states  in 
his  Foreword:  "The  opportunities  for 
government  activity  in  the  field  of  rural 
credit  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  enabling 
acts  of  various  kinds  which  will  permit 
the  organization  of  institutions  which 
can  meet  the  credit  needs  of  farmers  as 
those  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
are  now  met.  In  the  second  place,  there 
is  the  need  for  legislation  which  will 
standardize  and  stabilize  credit  condi- 
tions and  methods.  In  their  need  for 
standardization,  rural-credit  institutions 
do  not  differ  from  others.  .  .  .  Stand- 
ardizing a  business  consists  merely  in 
holding  all  competitors  up  to  the  best 
methods  of  the  best  competitors.  What 
these  methods  are,  Mr.  Robins  has  set 
forth  in  this  book."  In  all  but  the  first 
chapter  the  book  does  just  this,  and  just 
in  so  far  is  it  valuable.  But  where,  in  the 
first  chapter,  it  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
former  of  the  two  kinds  of  opportunity 
for  government  activity,  to  this  extent 
it  exceeds  its  proper  limits,  and  presents 
material  which  is  unsubstantial  and 
logically  weak. 

The  other  nine  chapters,  however,  are 
as  good  as  the  first  one  is  poor.  This 
latter  part  of  the  work  may  well  be 
called  a  salesman's  hand-book,  and,  as 
such,  it  is  a  splendid  performance.  After 
reading  it  one  is  much  tempted  to  go 
forthwith  to  the*nearest  farm-mortgage 
banking  company  and  invest  in  farm 
mortgages.   The  arguments  in  favor  of 
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this  type  of  investment,  which  he  ad- 
vances one  after  another  with  forceful 
clearness,  are  not  only  valuable  to  the 
investment  salesman,  but  also  to  the 
intelligent  investor.  Especially  impor- 
tant is  the  emphasis  which  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  Eastern  Capital  fights  shy  of 
farm  mortgages,  and  this  to  its  own  dis- 
advantage. The  experience  of  life-insur- 
ance companies  to  the  efifect  that  "of 
all  the  assets  having  a  value  little  sub- 
ject to  fluctuations,  mortgage  loans  are 
unexcelled,*'  and  the  fact  that "  more  in- 
vestors turned  to  farm  mortgages  dur- 
ing the  financial  uncertainties  of  the 
early  months  of  the  European  War  than 
ever  before,"  lend  strong  support  to  the 
priority,  in  point  of  safety,  claimed  for 
this  form  of  investment.  And  that  "  the 
rate  of  interest  will  be  found  equal  to 
that  of  other  securities,  in  most  instances 
greater,"  gives  additional  strength  to 
the  claim.  These  facts  are  all  attested  by 
good  authority. 

Perhaps  more  interesting  than  any 
other  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
investment  qualities  of  the  farm  mort- 
gage is  the  statement  that  the  "total 
investment  of  foreign  funds  (from  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland),  in  these 
securities,  of  Canadian  mortgage  com- 
panies, exceeds  $500,000,000."  This  is, 
indeed,  a  fact  to  which  investors  of 
Eastern  United  States  may  profitably 
give  attention.  And  this  brings  out  an- 
other valuable  and  important  service 
which  the  book  renders,  namely,  the 
sound  business  reasons  that  it  finds  for 
the  directing  of  capital  toward  agricul- 
ture. If  half  a  billion  dollars  of  foreign 
capital  has  gone  into  Canadian  agricul- 
ture and  another  half-billion  of  Ameri- 
can insurance  companies*  investments, 
together  with  a  billion  dollars  of  the 
assets  of  savings  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies into  American  agriculture,  and  if 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  such 


investments  are  both  safer  and  more 
remunerative  than  many  of  the  more 
popular  forms  of  investment  securities,  it 
is  time  for  the  investment  public  of  the 
conservative  East,  which  has  heretofore 
eschewed  farm  mortgages,  to  look  to  its 
laurels.  On  the  matter  of  safety,  Mr. 
Robins  cites  the  replies  of  hanking  de- 
partments of  various  States  to  queries 
concerning  the  number  of  failures  of 
state  banks  due  to  such  loans,  that  "  not 
a  single  instance  of  failure  due  to  real- 
estate  loans  was  noted.**  One  is  in- 
clined to  give  emphatic  assent  to  his  con- 
clusion that  '*  if  the  qualities  of  security 
and  stability  of  income,  of  exemption 
from  care  and  acceptable  duration  (these 
last  two  qualities  are  shown  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  farm-mortgage  companies, 
which  are  of  long-established  r^uta- 
tion),  be  accepted  as  the  most  important 
...  for  purposes  of  pure  investment,  we 
believe  it  safe  to  assert  that  no  invest- 
ment ranks  higher  than  the  farm  mort- 
gage, as  defined  in  these  chapters.** 

But  Mr.  Robins  not  <Mily  describes  in 
great  detail  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
farm  mortgage^  which  recommend  it  to 
careful  and  intelligent  investors,  but  also 
presents  an  instructive  account  of  the 
methods  of  negotiating  and  marketing 
these  mortgages.  This  part  of  the  book, 
together  with  the  parts  devoted  to  the 
early  history  of  farm-mortgage  bankii^ 
in  this  country,  forms  excellent  ma- 
terial for  classroom  study  of  thb  phase 
of  rural  economics.  Besides  this,  there 
is  much  food  for  thought  in  his  discussion 
of  the  comparative  advantages  of  rural 
and  urban  real  estate  as  the  basis  of 
mortgage  security.  And  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  he  throws  out  inter- 
esting sidelights  on  the  theory  of  urban 
rents,  which  bring  in  question  the  im- 
portance of  site  rents  based  on  anything 
but  permanent  natural  advantages. 

What  he  says  in  the  Introduction  re- 
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garding  "the  pioneer  character"  of  the 
work  he  has  undertaken  is  true.  Even 
the  voluminous  reports  of  the  Commis;- 
sion  to  Investigate  Rural  Credits  in  Eu- 
rope give  little  beyond  a  mere  jumble 
of  facts  gathered  in  a  more  or  less  hap- 
hazard way,  and  without  any  proper 
correlation  and  adaptation  to  domestic 
conditions.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in 
this  direction  and  we  may  feel  grateful 
to  Mr.  Robins  for  what  is  altogether  the 
best  statement  of  prevailing  conditions 
of  the  machinery  of  rural  credits  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

Intemaiional  Realiiiei,  by  Philip  Mar- 
shall Brown.  New  York:  Scribners, 
1917. 

What  is  reality  7  has  been  a  traditional 
field  of  metaphysical  controversy,  fre- 
quently with  no  further  result  than  the 
discovery  that  what  is  most  "real"  to 
one  is  the  type  of  "unreality"  to  an- 
other. "International  realities"  to 
some  might  suggest  a  study  in  geogra- 
phy and  natural  frontiers,  or  perhaps  sta- 
tistics of  national  populations,  armies, 
and  commerce.  Others,  recaUing  the 
now  oft-repeated  phrase,  "Not  what 
men  really  are,  but  what  they  think 
they  are!"  may  associate  "international 
realities"  with  such  things  as  national- 
ity, patriotism,  etc.  Still  others,  empha^ 
sizing  the  "really,"  may  find  the  same 
phrase  authority  for  the  opinion  that 
individuals,  with  similar  desires  and  a 
common  humanity,  are  the  only  "in- 
ternational reality." 

Professor  Brown's  view  does  not 
readily  fall  into  any  metaphysical  cate- 
gory, but  it  is  clear  that,  for  him,  inter- 
national realities  are  certain  truths 
which  continually  confront  the  man 
practically  engaged  in  diplomatic 
affairs,  such  as  the  predominant  influ- 
ence of  nationality,  the  inequality  of 
states,  the  non-justiciability   of   nuiny 


questions,  the  interdependence  of  states, 
and  the  non-existence  of  theoretic 
"sovereignty." 

Althou^fh  many  of  these  conclusions 
scarcely  tally  with  accepted  texts  on 
international  law,  even  those  employing 
a  positive  and  "realistic"  method,  the 
reason  is  obvious.  The  text-writers  have 
used  as  data  cases  decided  on  such 
premises  as  the  equality,  independence 
and  soverei^ty  of  states,  whereas  the 
data  used  by  Professor  Brown  are  from 
experience  of  the  conduct  of  diplomatic 
negotiations.  The  standpoint  of  the  jur- 
ist and  diplomat  yield  different  results. 

Whether  or  not  the  author  proves 
that  his  "realities"  are  any  more  real 
than  some  others  is  unimportant.  The 
main  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  re- 
flections and  suggestions  on  practical 
international  problems  upon  which  Pro- 
fessor Brown,  an  experienced  diplomat 
himself,  is  well  qualified  to  speak. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
IS  that  dealing  with  "The  Limitations 
of  Arbitration."  Carrying  out  ideas, 
suggestive  of  Admiral  Mahan*s  book  on 
Armaments  and  ArbUraiion,  he  shows  by 
a  study  of  recent  wars  and  arbitrations 
that  in  the  main  the  former  dealt  with 
conflicts  of  policy,  wholly  insusceptible 
of  settlement  by  arbitration,  whereas  the 
latter  dealt  with  matters  of  a  kind  im- 
mediately recognizable  as  justiciable. 
The  significance  of  these  facts,  not  al- 
together encouraging  to  those  who  hope 
speedily  to  abolish  war  by  a  world  court, 
is  ably  expounded.  Neither  arbitration 
nor  a  true  world  court  can  settle  ques- 
tions not  governed  by  law  and  insus-^ 
ceptible  of  compromise.  Any  attempt 
to  do  so  is  likely  to  be  as  unsatisfactory 
as  the  Dred  Scott  case  was  in  settling 
the  issues  which  led  to  the  Civil  War. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  judgment,  but 
of  choice  of  policy. 

In  a  chapter  on  "International  Ad- 
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ministration,*'  while  appreciating  the 
need  of  allowing  a  high  degree  of  au- 
tonomy to  states  and  of  leaving  the  ad- 
ministration of  international  law,  for  a 
time  at  least,  mainly  to  national  agen- 
cies, the  author  suggests  that  much  of 
value  for  the  cause  of  peace  may  be  ac- 
complished through  the  administration 
by  international  agencies  of  various 
danger  spots  on  the  world's  surface,  such 
as  the  Suez  Canal,  Tangier,  Spitsbergen, 
and  possibly  Constantinople,  and  the 
increase  of  agencies  f<»r  the  adminis- 
tration of  international  utilities,  such  as 
the  Universal  Postal  Union,  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  the  Telegraphic 
Union,  etc. 

Under  the  suggestive  title,  "Igno- 
minious Neutrality,"  ProfesscMT  Brown 
feels  constrained  "to  ask  whether  in  a 
war  of  far-reaching  effects  and  signifi- 
cance it  is  possible  for  any  self-respect- 
ing nation  to  maintain  a  perfect  neu- 
trality or  remain  truly  neutral'*  (p.  IIM). 
The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  similar 
movements  are  regarded  as  symptoma- 
tic of  a  growing  feeling  that  neutrality  is 
impossible  in  a  war  of  considerable  di- 
mensions. "The  League  is  a  bold  enun- 
ciation of  the  duty  of  intervention  to 
preserve  peace.  It  is  a  frank  abandon- 
ment of  the  idea  of  neutrality*'  (p.  1S7). 

Other  subjects  discussed  are  "The 
Dangers  of  Pacifism,"  "Pan-American- 
ism," and  "The  Democratic  Control  of 
Diplomacy."  On  the  last  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Brown's  practical  acquaintance 
with  diplomacy  is  evident,  and  the  ob- 
jections he  offers  to  a  popular  control 
of  either  diplomatic  methods  or  foreign 
policies  are  of  a  kind  not  to  be  lightly 
brushed  aside.  In  this  chapter  the 
merits  of  a  professional  as  compared 
with  a  representative  diplomatic  service 
are  ably  discussed,  with  a  conclusion  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 


In  his  final  chapter,  dealing  with 
"The  Substitution  of  Law  for  War,"  the 
author  points  out  some  interesting  his- 
torical analogies  and  emphasizes  the 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  bet- 
ter world  adjustment.  After  sternly  re- 
pudiating the  doctrine  of  Balance  of 
Power,  which  is  given  rather  a  narrow 
interpretation,  he  lays  down  three 
principles  regarded  as  sound.  They  are 
(1)  a  "community  of  interests"  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  form  a  stable  nation; 
(ft)  autonomy  or  local  self-governmeiit 
must  be  respected;  (S)  international  free- 
dom of  trade  must  be  encouraged.  Pro- 
fessor Brown  insists  that  the  end  of  in- 
ternational law  is  the  adjustment  of  the 
peaceful  relations  of  nations,  not  the 
belligerent.  Hague  conventions  should 
be  framed  dealing*  with  such  questions 
as  the  rights  of  aliens,  and  foreign  credi- 
tors, and  the  responsibility  of  states  for 
losses  on  account  of  illegal  acts  or  civil 
disturbances,  as  i^-ell  as  many  mooted 
points  of  international  private  law. 

As  a  whole  the  book  is  stimulating  and 
suggestive.  The  arrangement  and  se- 
quence of  ideas  is  not  always  obvious 
and  many  of  the  suggestions  are  not 
fully  developed.  To  the  reviewer  the 
part  dealing  with  practical  matters 
seemed  more  luq[>py  than  the  purely 
theoretic  discussions.  The  former  has 
about  it  a  convincing  atmosphoe  of 
"reality"  and  first-hand  information. 
By  emphasizing  the  real  value  of  na- 
tionalism, the  dangers  of  a  thin,  prema- 
ture internationalism,  and  the  practical 
"realities"  which  must  be  considered  in 
any  scheme  for  replacing  war  by  law, 
this  book  furnishes  a  needed  antidote 
for  much  recent  superficial  theorizing. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Professor 
G.  G.  Wilson,  of  Harvard,  which  in  it- 
self furnishes  the  reader,  suspicious  of 
"war  books,"  with  a  guaranty  that  this 
is  not  another  of  the  rhetorical  soper- 
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fiuities  with  which  the  press  of  the  last 
few  years  has  been  overburdened. 

CoUeeUd  Poems,  by  John  Russell  Hayes, 
'89.  Philadelphia:  The  Biddle 
Press,  1916. 

Those  who  have  admired  and  loved 
Russell  Hayes's  poems  will  contemplate 
his  latest  volume  with  mixed  feelings. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  between  two 
covers  all  the  verses  which  we  have  long 
enjoyed  in  separate  publications;  it  is 
matter  for  regret  that  the  author  has 
reprinted  everything  —  has  seen  fit 
to  co/lect  rather  than  select. 

The  poet  might  well  have  practised 
some  of  Tennyson's  forbearance,  sup- 
pressing many  of  his  less  worthy  pieces, 
and  trusting  that  no  enthusiastic  editor 
of  the  future  would  reprint  them  even 
in  an  appendix.  Mr.  Hayes  has,  by 
reprinting,  put  a  certain  seal  of  approval 
on  numerous  trifles  of  a  moment  that 
cannot  possibly  add  to  his  fame  as  poet. 
Among  these  are  tributes  to  every  pas»- 
ingly  noticeable  member  of  the  Swarth- 
more  Faculty  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  every  vbitor  whose  words  or 
appearance  appealed  to  him,  every 
scene  connected  with  the  career  of  the 
College  since  he  has  been  connected 
with  it.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a 
number  of  quatrains,  sonnets,  etc.,  the 
composition  of  which  is  due  to  the 
poet's  exposure  for  a  day  or  an  hour 
to  a  great  writer  or  teacher.  It  may 
have  afforded  him  pleasure  to  record 
thus  in  rhyme  the  inspiration  received 
from  contact  more  or  less  close  with 
Walter  Pater,  Uoyd  Mifflin.  Canon 
Rawnsley,  Professors  Norton  and  James; 
but  a  book  ol  clippings  from  Philadel- 
phia dailies  and  the  college  weekly 
would  be  a  sufficient  immortality  for 
them. 

Having  said  so  much  in  disparage- 
ment, one  finds  in  the  Collected  Poenu  a 


great  deal  to  commend.  It  is  a  quiei 
book;  and  this  very  fact  gives  it  a  dis- 
tinct value  for  the  present  day,  when 
feverish  pursuit  of  gain  or  enthusias- 
tically active  patriotism  leaves  us  little 
time  for  contemplation.  It  were  well 
if  many  might  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Hayes,  and  find  in  his  verses 
relief  from  "the  debate  and  jargon  of 
modem  life,"  which  have  sent  him  to 
the  "woods  and  friendly  fields." 

The  title-poem  of  his  first  publbhed 
volume.  The  Okt-Faekioned  Garden  and 
Other  Verses,  which  has  the  post  of 
honor  in  the  collection,  is  a  cheery  cata- 
logue of  flowers  unfamiliar  to  most 
young  gardeners  ol  today.  The  fifty 
or  more  compositions  accompanying 
it  include  some  delightful  poems  on  the 
individual  flowers  of  his  unique  garden; 
and  a  number  of  attractive  sonnets, 
most  notable  of  which,  perhaps,  is  In 
Poet'Landy  beginning: 

O  who  will  leave  sad  care  and  go  witii  me 
To  that  enchanted  land  where  poets  dwell! 

the  two  series  of  Swarihmore  Idylls  are 
made  memorable  by  The  Planting  of  the 
Elms,  the  poet's  first  really  successful 
exercise  in  blank  verse;  and  by  Watch- 
ing the  Stars,  an  ode  for  the  dedication 
of  Sproul  Observatory. 

Of  Mr.  Hayes's  compositions  to  date, 
however,  the  present  writer  is  inclined 
to  think  three  are  "booked  for  im- 
mortality," as  Whittier  said  of  the  Nau- 
Ulus.  These  are  Molly  Pryce  and  its 
sequel,  Roger  Morland,  two  idyls  of 

The  Quaker  days  of  long  ago; 
and  the  unique  essay  in  verse.  In  Mem' 
ory  of  Whittier.  In  these  the  poet  dis- 
plays a  skill  in  blank  verse  that  gives 
him  a  worthy  place  in  our  literature. 
They  also  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
excuse  less  meritorious  performances  by 
quoting  Bums's  lines  — 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense, 

But  just  a  rhymer  like  by  chance. 
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Though  his  inspiration  has  come 
from  many  and  varied  sources,  and 
though  most  of  the  greater  English  poets 
are  suggested  in  occasional  lines  scat- 
tered through  the  volume,  Mr.  Hayes 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Wordsworth, 
Bryant,  and  Whittier,  and,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, of  Bums.  The  simple  life,  espe- 
cially in  the  country;  nature  in  all  her 
"  visible  forms  "  and. "  various  language  " 
—  "flowers  and  trees  and  even  the  si- 
lent hills";  the  fundamental  virtues  of 
"goodness,  honor,  truth'*;  the  great 
voices  of  the  universe,  whether  speaking 
through  poets,  flowing  streams,  great 
teachers,  symphonies  of  the  masters, 
or  the  every-day  occupations  of  an  up- 
right life,  ^ — these  are  the  burden  of 
his  song.  His  ambition  he  sets  forth  in 
the  Epilogue  to  his  bode: 

Here  at  ending  of  my  Book 
As  I  take  a  backward  look« 
I  remember  youthful  days 
When  I  loved  and  longed  to  praise 
Beauty  round  me  everywhere;  — 
All  tiie  world  to  me  was  fair, 
Bright  with  sunshine,  music,  flowers, 
Kindly  friends  and  golden  hours. 

And  his  feeling  of  not  entire  satisfac- 
tion—  not  shared  by  the  reader — in 
these  words  : 

Now  at  end  of  many  days 
Still  I  love  and  long  to  praise 
Beauty,  goodness,  honor,  truth, 
Still  despairing  as  in  youth 
Of  recording  justly  well 
Half  of  all  that  I  would  tell. 

Isaac  Mayer  Wise,  the  Founder  of  Amert- 
can  Judaism,  by  Max  B.  May,  A.M. 
'90.  New  York:  Putnam's,  1916. 

A  great  and  good  man  died,  and  on  his 
tombstone  his  friends  enumerated  his 
many  accomplishments  and  then  with- 
drew satisfied,  thinking  they  had  told 
the  story  of  his  life,  and  by  and  by  the 
man  was  forgotten  and  only  the  name  of 
his  works  remained. 

A  biography  is  the  story  of  a  personal- 
ity, not  the  enumeration  of  a  list  of  deeds. 


Samuel  Johnson  would  never  have  come 
down  to  us  as  a  man,  if  Boswell  had 
merely  written  a  catalogue.  A  biogra- 
pher must  do  something  more  than  clas- 
sify accomplishments;  he  must  infuse 
into  his  recital  the  breath  of  the  living; 
he  must  make  his  hero  human,  and  he 
must  show  his  private  as  well  as  his  pub- 
lic side.  Then  and  only  then  can  the 
world  know  the  man  as  he  was,  as  he 
lived.  And  this,  1  take  it,  is  the  true 
purpose  of  biography. 

Judge  Max  B.  May  in  his  book,  Isaac 
Mayer  Wise,  the  Founder  of  American 
Judaism:  a  Biography,  has  attempted 
a  creditable  work,  but  he  was  so  over- 
come by  what  seemed  to  him  the  im- 
portance of  his  man's  accomplishments 
that  he  has  given  us  the  accomplish- 
ments and  not  the  man.  From  what  we 
can  gather  from  the  book,  Isaac  Mayer 
Wise  was  neither  human  nor  spiritual, 
but  a  series  of  public  reactions. 

True,  many  things  about  Wise  are  told 
in  the  volume.  We  get  a  smattering 
of  his  boyhood  and  education,  his  eariy 
environment  and  struggles.  We  get  his 
emigration  to  America,  his  establish- 
ment as  a  rabbi,  and  the  religious  con- 
flicts into  which  he  entered.  We  are  told 
how  alone  and  unsupported  he  took  up 
the  cudgel  of  reform  Judaism  as  op- 
posed to  orthodoxy,  how  he' aroused  the 
hostility  of  his  public,  but  how,  un- 
changed and  unchanging,  he  adhered  to 
his  course.  We  see  how  he  perceived  the 
needs  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  America, 
how  he  recognized  the  eternal  neces- 
sity of  some  sort  of  cooperation,  some 
method  of  training  the  teachers  of  the 
coming  generation,  some  means  of  con- 
trolling the  widespread  religious  entities, 
and  then  we  see  all  his  ideas  by  painful 
evolution  worked  out  and  made  concrete 
in  the  institutions  that  now  bear  his 
indelible  stamp  —  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew    Congregations,  the   He- 
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brew  Union  College  at  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Central  Conference  of  American 
RabbiB. 

But  while  we  are  given  a  view  of  Wise*s 
important  works,  these  are  not  presented 
to  us  as  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  man,  but 
as  a  scaffolding  around  which  the  man 
himself  is  loosely  built.  If  the  writer  had 
attempted  merely  to  give  an  historical 
survey  of  the  three  great  contributions 
of  Wise*s  life,  handling  each  chronologi- 
cally and  complete  in  itself,  he  could 
hardly  have  succeeded  better.  In  fact, 
so  distant  is  the  major  part  of  the  work 
from  the  spirit  of  true  biography  that 
the  writer  found  it  necessary  to  create, 
under  the  special  caption  of  **  Personal 
Activities  and  Characteristics,"  a  sepa- 
rate chapter  to  do  the  work  for  which  the 
whole  volume  was  ostensibly  intended; 
that  is,  tell  the  living,  human  story  of 
the  man.  But  even  here  the  author  has 
failed  in  his  purpose.  Judge  May*s 
book  forms  pleasant  reading  of  historical 
matter  of  great  interest  to  American 
Judaism,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
writing  a  b.'ography  of  Isaac  Mayer 
Wise. 

WiUiam  Ome  WkUe :  A  Record  of  Ninety 

Years,  Edited  by  Eliza  Ome  White. 

Boston:    Houghton    Mi£3in    Co., 

1917. 

This  little  volume  is  the  record  of  an 

unpretentious,  but  happy  and  honorable 

life.   Mr.  White  was  a  Salem  boy,  who 

graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1840 

and  from  the  Divinity  School  in  1846. 

He  entered  the  Unitarian  ministry,  his 

longest  pastorate,   covering  27  years, 

being  at  Keene,  N.H.  He  retired  in  1878, 

but  lived  until  February?  1911,  —  the 

last  survivor  of  his  Class.  The  record  of 

hb  career,  told  largely  in  quotations  from 

his  own  spicy  letters,  gives  a  delightful 

picture  of  the  simple  New  England  life 

of  the  last  century  in  a  family  which 


practised  the  Emersonian  precept  of 
plain  living  and  high  thinking.  The 
passages  of  most  interest  to  Harvard 
men  who  were  not  acquainted  with  Mr. 
White  will  be  those  in  the  chapter  which 
describes  his  life  in  Harvard  College. 
He  entered  in  the  faU  of  1886,  in  time  to 
be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
200th  anniversary,  at  which  "Fair 
Harvard*'  was  sung  for  the  first  time. 
Soon  after  entrance,  Sept.  IS,  1836,  he 
describes  the  work  prescribed  for  Fresh- 
men: "Yesterday  we  recited  our  lessons 
as  usual.  In  Herodotus  at  ten,  in  Livy 
at  eleven,  in  geometry  at  2  p.m.  Today, 
instead  of  Herodotus,  we  recited  in  Butt- 
man*s  Greek  Grammar,  which  I  have 
bought.  We  get  a  lesson  I  believe  every 
Tuesday  in  it.  On  Thursday  we  recite  in 
Grecian  Antiquities,  which  I  have  also 
got.  Tomorrow  (in  locum  Livii)  we  re- 
cite in  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar.*' 

As  remote  from  the  life  of  the  present 
undergraduate  is  his  account  of  a  dis- 
turbance which  occurred  in  College. 
"One  of  the  Juniors  sent  off  was  proved 
to  have  been  unjustly  dismissed  and  this 
it  Is  probable  excited  somewhat  the  ire  of 
his  classmates  and  led  to  the  blowing  up 
of  sundry  windows  in  University  Hall 
and  the  lower  floor  of  Hollis.  One  Junior 
has  been  since  sent  away,  whether  for 
suspicion  of  that  I  am  uncertain,  or 
for  scraping  at  prayers,  —  the  latter  I 
think.  The  President  gave  notice  at 
prayers  that  the  faculty  had  determined 
to  present  to  the  grand  jury  at  Concord 
in  December  the  names  of  such  as  they 
had  reason  to  think  connected  with  the 
explosions,  unless  a  full  confession  should 
be  made  before  that  time.  The  evening 
after  this  there  was  an  explosion  louder 
than  before." 

Cambridge  was  in  those  days  a  small 
village  with  country  dose  about  it.  A 
student  of  a  year  or  two  ago  might  have 
written  the  following  description  of  the 
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College  Yard,  but  how  remote  and  idyl- 
lic is  the  farther  view:  "You  can  stroll 
about  the  College  grounds,  and  see  where 
trees  have  been  decapitated,  and  anni- 
hilated, and  transmigrated;  you  can 
look  into  the  new  library,  and  see  how 
neat  and  handsome  the  interior  promises 
to  be,  and  the  progress  it  makes  pretty 
rapidly  towards  completion;  and  ex- 
hausted by  your  walk,  expend  your  re- 
maining strength  in  ascending  to  my 
castle  in  the  air,  where  from  the  win- 
dow of  my  bedroom,  .  .  .  you  shall  gaze 
out  upon  the  green  beauties  of  Prospect 
Hill,  and  the  busy,  fluttering  windmill 
on  its  summit,  together  with  the  bright 
fields  and  trees  intervening,  and  then 
wheel  yourself  around,  and  see  the  hills 
and  trees  of  Watertown."  ^ 

Mr.  White's  •wn  generation  has  passed 
from  this  earthly  stage,  but  this  brief 
record  of  his  life  will  be  of  interest  not 
only  to  those  who  remember  him,  but 
to  all  who  love  to  taste  the  New  Eng- 
land life  of  our  grandfathers. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals^  by  Daniel 
Chauncey  Brewer.  New  York: 
Putnam's,  1916. 

Mr.  Brewer  has  not  attempted  to 
present  a  technical  exposition  of  the  law 
of  neutrality;  in  fact,  the  reference  to 
the  Flad  Oyen  as  in  **L.  C.  Rob.  Adm. 
Rep.*'  (p.  19)  and  the  citation  from 
"Sir  Walter  Scott's"  decision  in  "the 
Boedus  Lust,  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  v,  246" 
(p.  222)  create  a  suspicion  that  the 
author  is  an  amateur  in  international 
law. 

The  book  is  rather  an  attempt  to  criti- 
cize the  present  rules  of  international 
law  on  rational  principles  and  to  indi- 
cate the  practical  and  philosophical 
foundations  for  the  law  of  neutrality. 
Dealing  with  the  latter  aspect,  Mr. 
Brewer  points  out  that  neutrality  is 
only  a  "  means  to  an  end,"  the  end  being 


"the  safety  and  prosperity"  of  the 
country  (p.  191).  When  neutrality  no 
longer  conserves  this  end,  another 
policy  should  be  adopted.  The  elimina- 
tion of  space  and  time  by  modem  in- 
ventions renders  eadi  nation  more  de- 
pendent upon  others,  consequently  the 
habit  of  viewing  international  law  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  "single  state  with 
its  selfish  interests  very  much  in  mind" 
must  yield  to  that  of  the  "conununity 
of  civilized  states"  (p.  240).  There 
would  seem  to  be  an  implication  that 
neutrality  is  impossible  where  questions 
of  world  importance  are  at  issue. 

Among  the  more  interesting  criticisms 
of  existing  international  law  are  those 
dealing  with  the  law  ctf  contraband, 
which  are  r^arded  as  incompatible  with 
the  freedom  ci  the  seas.  Belligerent 
maritime  rights,  the  author  thinks, 
should  be  determined  by  analogy  to  the 
concept  of  "dominium."  Wliere  effec- 
tive force  is  maintained  by  a  belligerent 
over  a  portion  of  the  sea,  there  visit  and 
search  should  be  allowable,  and  not 
elsewhere.  Thb  virtually  reduces  belli- 
gerent maritime  rights  to  effective 
blockade. 

Although  criticizing  the  law  as  it  is^ 
in  some  respects,  the  author  recognizes 
that  a  bad  law  is  better  than  none  at  all, 
and  that  amendments  to  the  law  should 
not  be  made  to  fit  the  occasion;  con- 
sequently, in  discussing  events  of  the 
present  war,  the  author  attempts  to 
apply  the  existing  law  as  a  standard,  and 
commends  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Government,  which  he  believes  to  have 
been  in  accord  with  this  principle. 

Effective  force  is  recognized  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  maintenance 
of  law,  and  hence  such  measures  as  em- 
bargo and  preparedness  are  advocated 
for  neutrals.  Such  measures,  by  main- 
taining law,  act  not  only  to  the  advan- 
tage of.the  neutral,  but  to  that  of  beOi- 
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gerents  as  well  by  preventing  the  origi- 
nation of  a  system  of  retaliation  and 
ooiinter-retaliation  (p.  S). 

Though  evidently  not  an  authority 
on  international  law,  Mr.  Brewer  has 
made  some  suggestions  which  perhaps 
might  be  overlooked  by  the  lawyer  sunk 
in  technicalities  of  the  subject.  His 
view  is  optimistic,  as  is  indicated  by  his 
citation,  with  approval  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Hall,  in  1889  (p.  244): 
"If  the  next  war  is  unscrupulously 
waged,  it  will  be  followed  by  a  reaction 
toward  the  strengthening  of  law." 

Brand,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  by  Henrik 
Ibsen.     Translated    into    English 
verse,  rhymed  and  in  the  original 
metre,  by  M.  M.  Dawson.  Boston: 
The  Four  Seas  Company,  1916. 
The  great  danger  with  any  translap- 
tion,  however  perfect,  lies  in  the  intro- 
duction between  author  and  reader  of  a 
middle-man,  who  may  warp  and  dis- 
figure beyond  recognition  the  original 
purpose  and  meaning.  In  so  far  as  the 
translator  submerges  his  own  person- 
ality in  that  of  the  author  and  gives  us 
not  his  conception  of  the  original,  but 
what  he  —  from  earnest  study  of  author 
and  work  —  feels  that  the  author,  right 
or  wrong,  conceived  —  just  in  so  far 
is  the  translator  successful. 

Bratid  is  a  supremely  difficult  piece 
of  writing  for  translation.  The  form 
and  content  of  the  poem  are  inextri- 
cably knit  together,  with,  throughout, 
a  subtle  mesh  of  symbolism.  To  retain 
the  values  of  idea  and  meaning,  yet  se- 
cure a  readable,  un-omate  English,  and 
a  beauty  of  verse  that  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  poem,  seems  a  superhuman 
task.  Yet  Mr.  Dawson,  a  sincere  and 
able  craftsman,  who  himself  feeb  the 
cruelty  of  any  attempt  to  transplant 
Ibsen's  thoughts  from  their  native 
tongue,  succeeds  through  reverence  and 


love  in  achieving  the  reproduction  of 
the  spirit  and  color  of  the  original  Dan- 
ish Brand.  Feeling  that  Brand  was 
much  too  great  a  masterpiece  to  form 
merely  a  volume  in  a  tnmslation  of 
Ibsen's  c<»nplete  works,  Mr.  Dawson 
has  devoted  some  twenty-five  years  to 
this  woric,  and  the  result  entirely  jus- 
tifies his  care  and  devotion.  The  poem 
was  written  essentially  for  a  Danish 
pubhc;  it  can  have  universal  appeal 
only  through  the  excellenoe  of  its  poetry 
and  richness  of  expressed  thought. 

Mr.  Dawson's  translation  gives  us  a 
poem  splendidly  sustained  in  vigor  of 
phrase  to  the  very  end,  and  yet  never 
allowing  the  poetry  to  inundate  the 
thought  that  wings  the  words.  He  has 
succeeded  in  reestablishing  Ibsen's  mood 
by  a  deft  manipulation  of  the  same 
rhythms  and  rhymes  as  Ibsen  originally 
used.  No  greater  tribute  could  be  paid 
to  Ibsen's  genius  than  the  labor  spent 
by  an  English  poet  in  trying  to  present 
to  his  countrymen  a  portion  of  the  glory 
of  Brand.  And  no  greater  proof  than 
this  quarter-century  of  study  and  con- 
centration upon  the  reaching  of  an  ideal 
could  be  asked  of  Mr.  Dawson's  ad- 
mirable powers  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

Best  Days,  by  Hutton  Webster,  Ph.D., 
Professor  oi  Social  Anthr(q[>ology, 
University    of     Nebraska.      New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916. 
In  this  thoroughly  scholarly  effort. 
Professor  Webster  has  made  a  minute  in- 
vestigation into  the  subject  of  early  law 
and  morality  as  approached  from  the 
standpoint  of  "rest  days,"  or  periods 
<tf  cessation  from  ordinary  activity,  and 
has  attempted  to  show  the  beginnings 
and  development  of  such  " rest"  periods, 
and  the  place  they  hold  in  the  supersti- 
tions and  religious  life  of  the  peoples. 
The  traditions  of  all  primitive  races 
have  afforded  him  the  materials  for  his 
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reseuchei,  and  tlie  resulU  of  his  uive»- 
tigatioos  comprue  the  oontents  of  thk 
bulky  volume. 

The  ProfcMor  fint  diwunet  "Uboo*' 
days,  as  they  exist  among  the  scattered 
aborigines,  then  "hdy"  days,  as  well 
as  the  institution  of  *'market"  dajrs. 
Finally  the  lunar  supentitions  and 
festivals  of  all  peoples  are  carefully 
presented,  and  from  the  above  mass 
of  facts  gathered  from  a  multitude 
of  sources  adequatdy  acknowledged  in 
the  ample  footnotes  the  PMlessor  draws 
his  conclusions.  The  book  closes  with 
qwdal  ch^[>ten  on  the  Babylcmian 
"Evil*  Days,  the  Hebrew  SabUth.  and 
"Unlucky**  Days  in  general  To  the 
student  of  anthropology,  interested  in' 
this  branch  of  the  work,  the  volume 
will  prove  a  contribution  to  scholarly 
literature. 

A  HisU>ry  of  the  Third  French  RepMie^ 
by  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  A.M..  Profes- 
sor  of  the  FVench  Language  and 
Literature,    Harvard    University. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916. 
The  author  of  this  volume  has  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  before  the  public  an 
effort   both  pleasing  and    instructive. 
The  work  is  characterised  by  little  of 
the  pedantic  dryness  so  common  to  the 
usual  historical  effort,  and  while  there 
is  no  super-abundance  of  authoritative 
citations,   sufficient  evidence  is  given 
to  satisfy  the  student  of  history  that  the 
book  is  fairly  authoritative. 

It  is  the  tone  of  the  book  that  is  es» 
pecially  charming,  and  suggests  the  work 
of  a  man  to  whom  the  incidents  pre- 
sented have  been  the  actual  occurrences 
of  his  own  life.  This  makes  possible  an 
almost  conversational  style  that  seeks 
to  instruct  the  reader  by  holding  his 
interest  rather  than  impress  him  by  be- 
ing overwhelmingly  scholarly. 
The  book  begins  with  an  intimate 


account  of  the  Fhmeo-Prussiaa  war 
admirably  presented  in  smooth-flow- 
ing English,  presents  the  details  of  the 
institution  of  the  ensting  French  gov- 
eniment  and  continues  on  through  the 
administrations  of  all  the  presidents 
from  Adolphe  Thiers  to  the  present 
incumbent,  Raymond  Poincar6.  In  an 
extremely  entertaining  manner  we  are 
shown  how  the  present  government, 
the  most  permanent  and  stable  of  any 
since  the  Revolution,  was  the  result  of 
accident  and  compromise  rather  than 
of  any  well-ordered  plans.  The  whole 
process  of  Frendi  constitution  build- 
ing is  likewise  thrown  open  to  us,  and 
we  are  taken  through  the  maaes  of  aD 
succeeding  Ftendi  political  dianges  in 
a  manner  far  different  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  political  biography.  The 
Egjrptian  and  Morocco  affairs  are  thor- 
oughly discussed,  the  Panama  scandal 
is  leniently  presented,  and  the  Dreyfus 
case  ii  touched  upon.  All  phases  of 
the  Church  question  are  taken  up,  as 
well  as  the  FVench  contribution  to  the 
political  radicalism  of  the  Continent 
All  the  movements  that  have  gone  to 
form  present-day  French  political  life 
are  shown  in  their  inception  and  de- 
velopment. The  reader  who  desires  to 
understand  present-day  France  can 
hardly  do  better  than  to  examine  this 
volume. 

The  Jig  ofFordin,  by  Conrad  Aiken,  *10. 
Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Co.,  1916. 
Following  dose  on  Tunu  and  Monet 
comes  Mr.  Conrad  Aiken*s  latest  volume 
of  verse.  The  Jig  of  Foralin,  which  he 
calls  a  "symphony."  The  theme,  says 
the  author  in  his  preface,  '*  is  the  process 
of  vicarious  wish  fulfilment  by  which 
civilised  man  enriches  his  circumscribed 
life  and  obtains  emotional  balance.  It 
is  an  exploration  of  his  emotional  and 
mental  hinterland,  his  fairyland  of  im- 
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possible  illusiona  and  dreams;  ranging, 
on  the  one  extreme,  from  the  desire  for 
a  complete  tyranny  of  body  over  mind, 
to  the  desire,  on  the  other  extreme,  for  a 
complete  tyranny  of  mind  over  body; 
by  successive  natural  steps  ...  in  either 
direction.  .  .  .  Forslin  is  not  a  man,  but 
man."  Nothing  daunted  by  such  an 
ambitious  program,  Mr.  Aiken  assures 
us  also  that  the  poem  is  ''somewhat  new 
both  in  method  and  in  structure,*'  and 
he  admits  no  restrictions,  for  he  says, 
"my  intention  has  been  to  employ  all 
methods,  attitudes,  slants,  each  in  its 
proper  place,  as  a  necessary  and  vital 
part  of  any  such  study  as  this."  We 
wonder  if  Mr.  Aiken  realizes  how  far  he 
is  a  literary  descendant  of  the  aesthetic 
Catholics  among  the  early  German  ro- 
manticists and  also  of  Baudelaire.  He 
is  at  his  unctuous  best  when  he  describes 
a  priest  at  midnight  opening  the  golden 
coffin  of  a  vampire  —  or  worse.  Forslin 
certainly  has  a  hectic  career.  He  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  being  "  betrayed  into 
an  acid  pool  of  love."  "  Goblins  with  ser- 
pents in  their  hair"  and  "dust  of  lotos- 
flowers"  burning  in  censers  surround 
him!  Yet  in  such  a  romantic  environ- 
ment Forslin  can  hear  "the  ragtime 
from  a  cabaret,"  and  "crumpling  a  rose- 
leaf,"  he  is  capable  of  asking,  "How 
much  shall  we  tip  the  waiter.'"  Mr. 
Aiken  defends  in  the  preface  "  this  eclec- 
ticism or  passage  from  one  part  to  an- 
other of  the  poetic  gamut,"  but  most 
readers  will  feel  that  he  spoils  an  un- 
questionable vigor  of  conception  and 
phrasing  by  an  "eclecticism  "  run  mad. 
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The  Baeis  of  Durable  Peace,  by  Cosmos. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1917. 
Cloth,  139  pp.  $.75. 

The  Poets  of  the  Futxare:  A  College  ArUhol' 
ogy  fur  19\6-1B16,  edited  by  H.  T.  Schnitt- 
kind.  '10.  and  W.  S.  Braithwaite.  Boston:  The 
Stratford  Co.  (1916).  Cloth,  147  pp.  $1.25. 

The  Soul  of  the  People,  by  Marchesa  Laura 
Gropalia,  translated  by  V.  S.  Rothschild.  '91. 
New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,  1917. 
Cloth.  137  pp.  $1.25. 

Songs  of  Daddyhood,  by  A.  E.  Trombly.  '13. 
Boston:   The   Gorham   Press,    1916.    Cloth,   - 
77  pp.  $1.00. 

Three  Peace  Conferences,  by  C.  D.  Hasen, 
Ph.D.,  W.  R.  Thayer.  '81.  and  R.  H.  Lord, 
'06.  Claimants  to  Constantinople,  by  Prof.  A. 
C.  Coolidge,  '87.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1917.   Cloth,  93  pp.  $.75. 

MatthevD  Arnold,  How  to  Know  Him,  by  S. 
P.  Sherman,  Ph.D.  '06.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  (1917).  Cloth,  314  pp. 
$1.50  net. 

The  Modem  Student* s  Library.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  n.d.  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel,  by  George  Meredith,  edited 
by  W.  D.  Howe,  '95;  The  History  ofPendennis, 
by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  edited  by  W.  D.  Howe, 
'95;  The  Return  of  the  Native,  by  Thomas 
Hardy,  edited  by  W.  D.  Howe,  '95.  Cloth, 
3  vols.,  $.75  net,  each. 

The  Validity  of  Religious  Experience,  by 
George  A.  Barrow,  '03.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Co..  1917.  Cloth,  247  pp.  $1.50  net. 

Cases  on  Legal  Ethics^  by  G.  P.  (^ostigan. 
Jr.,  '92.  American  Casebook  Series.  St.  Paul: 
West  PubUsbing  Co.,  1917.  Cloth,  583  pp. 
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MARRIAGES. 

\^  It  is  requested  that  wedding  announoe- 
ments  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  (JraduaUa* 
Magazint,  in  order  to  make  this  record  more 
nearly  complete. 

1875.  William  Henry  Holman  to  Jo- 
sephine S.  Heydrick,  at  Mead- 
ville.  Pa..  April  5,  1917. 

1882.  Guy  Waring  to  (Mrs.)  Elizabeth 
Wadsworth  Burgess,  at  Matta- 
pan,  April  9,  1917. 

1891.  Perley  Doe  to  Myrtle  Rosetta 
Porter,  at  Medford,  Feb.  18, 
1917. 

1892.  Frederic  Newell  Watriss  to  (Mrs.) 
Helen  Barney  Alexander,  at  Ros- 
lyn,  L.I.,  N.Y..  April  11.  1917. 

1897.  Herman  Morris  Adler  to  Frances 
Porter,  at  Hubbard  Woods,  111., 
March  17,  1917. 

1898.  Laurence  Allyn  Brown  to  Harriet 
Addams  Young,  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  AprU  17,  1917. 

1898.  William  Jay  Hale  to  Helen  Dow,. 

at    Midland,    Mich.,     Feb.     7, 

1917. 
1898.  John  Rankin  McVey  to  Irene  C. 

Sullivan,  at  Dorchester,  Feb.  9, 

1917. 
1898.  Edward  Austin  Waters  to  Mar- 
garet White,  at  Cambridge,  May 

5,  1917. 
1900.  Frederic  Clinton  Kidner  to  Mar- 

jorie  Butler  Mellish,  at  Detroit, 

Mich.,  April  28,  1917. 
1904.  Henor  Taft  Eaton  to  Ina  Alice 

Kissel,  at  New  York,  March  24, 

1917. 
1904.  Arthur  Wait  to  Faith  Levering 

Marsh,  at  South  Lincoln,  Feb.  8, 

1917. 
190G.  Joseph  Ingalls  Eldridge  to  Helen 

La  Forde,  at  Washington,  D.C., 

Feb.  21,  1917. 
1907.  Harrison  Clifford  Dale  to  Beulah 

May  Garrard,  at  Laramie,  Wyo., 

June  5,  1916. 


1907.  Samuel  Prescott  Fay  to  Miriam 
Fiske,  at  Paris,  France,  May  90, 
1916. 
*  1907.  Ward  Mayhew  Parker  Mitchell 
to  EHeanor  Wa^ngton  Swann, 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  June  7,  1916. 

1907.  William  Leavitt  Stoddard  to 
Elizabeth  Marie  Southard,  at 
Boston,  May  1,  1916. 

1908.  William  Van  Brunt  Findlcy  to 
Marie  Thel  McGovem,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  Feb.  15.  1917. 

1908.  Francis  Minot  Rackemann  to 
Dorothy  Mandell,  at  Boston, 
April  28,  1917. 

1910.  Lee  Merrill  Martin  to  Vera  Na- 
dine  Patterson,  at  Wakefidd, 
Que.,  Feb.  1,  1917. 

1911.  Albert  Astrin  to  Deborah  Rud- 
ginsky,  at  Boston,  Nov.  20,  1916. 

191 1 .  Michael  Corcoran  to  Helen  Louise 
Good,  at  Brookline,  Jan.  24, 
1917. 

1911.  John  Anderson  Sweetser  to  Violet 
Shepley,  at  Boston,  March  17, 
1917. 

1912.  Samuel  Crocker  Bennett,  Jr..  to 
Elizabeth  Jackson,  at  Milton, 
April  21,  1917. 

1912.  Jesse  Charles  Bowles  to  Louise 
Amelia  Collins,  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
Jan.  17,  1917. 

1912.  Laurence  Haskell  Chenoweth  to 
Elizabeth  Sutherland,  at  Farm- 
ville,  Va..  April  14,  1917. 

1912.  Thomas  Wentworth  Fernald  to 
Gwendolin  Moore,  at  Brookline, 
April  11.  1917. 

[1912.]  Davis  Hutchins  to  Pauline  Lam- 
bert Davis,  at  Milton,  March  31, 
1917. 

1912.  William  Henry  Mansfield  to  Mar- 
garet Heap,  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
Dec.  19,  1916. 

1912.  Richard  Merrill  Marble  to  Mary 
Cotton  Dana,  at  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Oct.  27,  1916. 
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1912.  Alexander  Coxe  Yamall  to  Elise 
Latrobe  Hopkins,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1917. 

1913.  James  Hathaway  Coon  to  Althea 
L.  Barrington,  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  IS,  1917. 

1913.  Derric  Choate  Parmenter  to 
Caroline  Standish  Weed,  at 
Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  April  14.  1917. 

1914.  Harold  Wadsworth  Birch  to 
Elizabeth  M.  Burdett,  at  Bel- 
mont, April  9,  1917. 

1914.  Randolph  Bradstreet  Dodge  to 
Eunice  Lothrop,  at  Brookline, 
April  14.  1917. 

1914.  Henry  Gilbert  Francke  to  Made- 
leine Brewer,  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
April  9,  1917. 

1914.  Alan  Mortimer  Hay  to  Genevieve 
Morse,  at  Newtonville,  April  10, 
1917. 

1914.  Irving  Pichel  to  Violette  Wilson, 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Jan.  1, 1917. 

19U.  William  Sutcliffe  Sagar  to  Lillian 
Walworth,  at  Lawrence,  April 
10,  1917. 

1914.  Carleton  Byron  Swift  to  Lila 
Leonard,  at  Chicago,  111.,  April 
14,  1917. 

[1914].  Philip  Jerome  Warshawsky  to 
Sadye  S.  Goldberg,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Feb.  11,  1917. 

1915.  William  Henry  Claflin,  Jr.,  to 
Helen  Atkins,  at  Belmont,  April 
21,  1917. 

[1915.]  Richard  Smith  Emmet  toKath- 
erine  Dahlgren,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Jan.  10,  1917. 

[1916.]  Robert  Mudge  Curtis  to  Isabelle 
Baker,  at  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.,  1917. 

1916.  Edwin  Bertram  Dallin  to  Ruth 
M.  Morton,  at  Chelsea,  March 
14,  1917. 

1916.  Edward  Mitchell  Townsend,  Jr., 
to  Katherine  Lynch  Doty,  at  Wal- 
tham,  April  28,  1917. 

1917.  Archibald  Bulloch  Roosevelt  to 


Grace   St.   John    Lockwood,    at 
Boston,  April  14,  1917. 

1917.  Homer  Loring  Sweetser  to  Mary 
Nagel,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April 
16,  1917. 

1917.  Edward  Allen  Whitney  to  Peggy 
Busk,  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  April 
21.  1917. 

[1918.]  William  Augustus  Read  to  Edith 
Fabyan,  at  Boston,  May  10, 1917. 

S.B.  1907.  Charles  Beals  Whitney  to 
Elizabeth  Waring,  at  Bedford 
Hills,  N.Y.,  June  8,  1916. 

S.B.  1908.  John  Wheelwright  Wendell  to 
Gwendolyn  R.  Despard,  at  New 
York,  N.Y..  April  12.  1917. 

S.B.  1912.  Theodore  Reed  Kendall  to 
,    Helen  Wilbur  Brown,  at  Prov- 
idence, R.I.,  Jan.  10,  1917. 

LL.B.  1904.  Edward  Thomas  Broad- 
hurst  to  Bertha  Louisa  Bassett,  at 
Springfield,  Feb.  17.  1917. 

L.S.  1901-03.  William  Henry  McClin- 
tock  to  Agnes  B.  Sutherland,  at 
Springfield,  Feb.  15,  1917. 

L.S.  1906-07.  Aylsworth  Brown  to 
Blanche  Buxton,  at  Springfield, 
April  14,  1917. 

LL.B.  1910.  Walbridge  Smith  Taft  to 
Helen  Howard  Draperi,  at  Bos- 
ton. Feb.  10,  1917. 

LL.B.  1911.  Howard  Wyman  Cowee  to 
Elsie  Kirschner,  at  Worcester, 
Jan.  21,  1917. 

LL.B.  1912.  Robert  Humphrey  Mont- 
gomery to  Mary  Frances  Mur- 
ray, at  Newton,  Feb.  20,  1917. 

L.S.  1918.  Walter    Ellsworth   Hess    to     ♦ 
Isabelle  Jane  Richards,  at  Houl- 
ton.  Me.,  April  14,  1917. 

M.D.  1889.  Allen  Greenwood  to  Hope 
H.  Whipple,  at  Pawtucket,  R.I., 
March  8,  1917. 

M.D.  1902.  John  D.  Adams  to  (Mrs.) 
Ethel  L.  Hesse,  at  Montclair, 
N.J..  April  14,  1917. 

M.D.  1915.  Merritt  LaCount  Jones  to 
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Grace  Hayward  Ivers,  at  Cam- 
bridge, March  17,  1917. 
G.B.A.  1914-15.  Samuel  Dow  Wyman 
to  Marjorie  Rice,  at  Springfield, 
Apriil  12,  1917. 

NECROLOGY. 

Deaths  of  Graduates  and  Temporary  Mem- 
bers during  the  past  three  months. 
With  some  deaths  of  earlier  date,  not  pre- 
viously recorded. 
Prepared  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial 
Catalogue  of  Harrard  University. 
Any  one  having  information  of  the  deceaae 
of  a  Graduate  or  Temporary  Member  of  any 
department  of  the  University  is  asked  to  send 
it  to  the  office  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue, Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Henry  Herbert  Edes, 

Editor-in-Chief. 
• 

The  College, 

1852.  Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  LL.B., 
LL.D.,  b.  24  Jan.,  1832,  at  Salem; 
d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  14  May, 
1917. 

1853.  John  Erving,  LL.B.,  b.  6  July, 
1833,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  7  March.  1917. 

1855.  Franklin  Benjamin  Sanborn,  b. 
15  Dec.,  1831,  at  Hampton  Falls, 
N.H.;  d.  at  Westfield,  N.J.,  24 
Feb.,  1917. 

1857.  Francis  Henry  Brown,  M.D.,  b. 
8  Aug.,  1835,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Bo»- 
ton,  16  May,  1917. 

1858.  Samuel  Pasco,  b.  28  June,  1834, 
at  London,  £ng.;  d.  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  13  Feb.,  1917. 

1859.  Charles  Joyce  White,  b.  5  Jan., 
1839,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 12  Feb.,  1917. 

1863.  AdolphuB  Williamson  Green,  b. 

14  Jan.,  1843,  at  Boston;  d.  at 

New  York,  N.Y.,  8  March.  1917. 
1863.  John  Howard  Rand,  b.  25  June, 

1841,  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  d.  at 

Reading,  13  Feb.,  1917. 


1868.  Horace  Winslow  Warren,  b.  19 
June,  1842,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Mil- 
ton, 8  Feb.,  1917. 

1866.  Eaton  Sylvester  Drone,  b.  25 
Jan.,  1843,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio; 
d.  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  2  Feb^ 
1917. 

1868.  John  Pickering  Putnam  (formerly 
John  Amoiy  Putnam),  b.  3  April, 

1847,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston,  23 
Feb.,  1917. 

1868.  Leverett  Saltonstall  Tuckerman, 
LL.B.   and  A.M.,    b.    19  April, 

1848,  at  Washington,  D.C.;  d.  at 
Boston,  19  March,  1917. 

1869.  George  Hill,  b.  5  May.  1843.  at 
Rochdale,  Eng.;  d.  at  Summit, 
N.J..  27  Dec.,  1916. 

1869.  Edward  Haven  Mason,  b.  8 
June,  1849,  at  Newton  Centre;  d. 
at  Boston,  21  March,  1917. 

1870.  John  Francis  Dwight,  b.  20  Aug., 
1844,  at  Plymouth;  d.  at  Hollis- 
ton,  21  March.  1917. 

1871.  James  Bradish  WeUs,  b.  25  Dec., 

1847,  at    Utica,    N.Y. ;    d.   at 
Helena,  Mont.,  13  Dec.,  1916. 

1871.  William  Rotch  Ware,  b.  6  Sept. 

1848,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Milton, 
28  March.  1917. 

1872.  Edward  Belcher  Callender.  b.  23 
Feb.,  1851,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Dor- 
chester, 5  Feb.,  1917. 

1873.  William  Appleton  Bell,  M.D..  b. 
16  March,  1851,  at  Somerville; 
d.  at  Somerville.  3  April,  1917. 

1874.  Francis  Eaton  Babcock,  b.  14 
Feb.,  1852,  at  Lowell;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  2  Feb.,  1917. 

1874.  Amory  Glazier  Hodges,  b.  19 
Dec.,  1852,  at  Roxbury;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  8  March, 
1917. 

1877.  Daniel  John  Mitchd  O'CaOa- 
ghan,  b.  12  June.  1855,  at  Woroes- 
ter;  d.  at  New  York,  N.Y..  2 
Nov.,  1916. 
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1880. 


1881. 


1877.  William  Shepard  Seamans,  b.  27 
Dec.,  1834,  at  Brookline;  d.  at 
New  York.  N.Y.,  6  Feb.,  1917. 

1880.  William  Tilden  Blodgett,  b.  20 
Dec.,  1856,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 
d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  81  Jan., 
1917. 

George  Griswold,  b.  8  April,  1857, 
at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d.  at  Tuxedo 
Park,  N.Y.,  18  March,  1917. 
Emerson  Hadley,  b.  27  Dec.,  1857, 
at  Marion;  d.  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
11  Nov.,  1916. 

1881.  John  Kearsley  Mitchell,  b.  13 
July,  1859,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
d.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  10  April, 
1917. 

1883.  Francis  Lewb  Clark,  b.  21  June, 

1861,  at  Bangor,  Me.;  d.  at  Santa 
Barbara.  Cal.,  18  Jan.,  1914. 
Alonzo  Wilder  Pollard,  b.  8  July, 

1862,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston,  3 
Feb.,  1917. 

Edward  Williams  Stephens  Tin- 
gle, b.  14  July,  1863,  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.;  d.  24  July,  1916. 

1885.  Charles  Albert  Peterson,  b.  25 
Nov.,  1861,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge. 4  Dec.,  1916. 
Edward  Clarence  Wright,  LL.B., 
b.  16  Oct.,  1863,  at  Cambridge; 
d.  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  24  Feb., 
1917. 

Francis  Bryden  Dana,  b.  14  Aug., 
1865,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston, 
11  April,  1917. 

Robert  Inglee  Carter,  b.  10  Sept., 
1868,  at  Petersham;  d.  at  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  9  March,  1914. 

1894.  John  Michael  Minton,  LL.B., 
b.  23  Mar.,  1872,  at  Jamaica 
Plain;  d.  at  Forest  Hills,  6  May, 
1917. 

John  Artemas  Longley,  b.  15 
July,  1872,  at  Shirley;  d.  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  17  Aug., 
1915. 


1883. 


1883. 


1886. 


1888. 


1892. 


1896. 


1896.  Francis  Deak  Pollak,  b.  5  March, 

1876,  at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  5  Oct.,  1916. 

1903.  Otis  Horton  Bramhall.  b.  2  Feb., 
1881,  at  Cambridge;  d  at  Cam- 
bridge, 21  Nov.,  1916. 

1910.  Henry  Montgomery  Suckley,  b. 
18  Feb.,  1887,  at  Orange,  N.J.; 
killed  at  Saloniki,  Turkey,  26 
March,  1917. 

1913.  Thomas  Chandler  Hardwick,  b. 
24  April,  1891,  at  Quincy;  d.  at 
Quincy.  20  April,  1917. 

1913.  John.  NichoUs  Indlekofer,  b.  SO 
Oct.,  1886,  at  Weston,  Ohio;  d. 
at  East  Bridgewater,  11  Jan., 
1917. 

1913.  Eugene  Russell  McCall,  b.  1  Nov., 
1890,  at  Winterset;  d.  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  1  Oct.,  1916. 

1913.  Guy  Cranston  Weeks,  b.  23  July, 

1877,  at  Clarksville.  Ohio;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  4  Oct.,  1915. 

1915.  Stanley  Bagg  Pennock,  b.  15 
June,  1892,  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  d. 
at  Newark,  N.J.,  27  Nov.,  1916. 

1916.  Paul  Bndgman  Boyd,  b.  20  June, 
1895,  at  Hartford,  Vt ;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 7  April,  1917. 

Scientific  School, 
1901.  Francis  Erastus  Holiday,  b.  SO 

Jan.,  1865,  at  Bedford,  Iowa;  d. 

at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  31  Dec., 

1916. 
1908.  Frederic  Wilson  Swain,  b.  9  July. 

1886,  at  Maiden;  d.  at  Milford; 

17  March,  1917. 
1910.  RoUin  Powers  Smith,  b.  14  April 

1886,  at  Shoreham.   Vt.;   d.   at 

Chicago,  HI.,  20  March,  1917. 

Oraduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1877.   John  Williams  White,  Litt.D., 
b.  5  Mar.,  1849,   at  Cincinnati. 
O.;   d.   at   Cambridge,   9  May, 
1917. 
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Medical  School. 
1856.  Ephraim  Cutter,  b.  1  Sept.,  1832, 

at  Woburn;  d.  at  West  Falmouth, 

25  April,  1917. 
1862.  George  Dresser,  b.  9  May,  1838, 

at  Antrim,  N.H.;  d.  at  Chicopee, 

16  May,  1914. 

1866.  Newton  Ramsey  Colter,  b.  SO 
July,  1844,  at  Sheffield,  Sunbury 
Co.,  Can.;  d.  at  Fredcricton,  N.B., 
Can.,  7  April,  1917. 

1867.  Joseph  Andrews,  d.  at  St.  John, 
N.B.,  Can.,  in  1917. 

1867.  Edward  Balch  Knight,  b.  27 
March,  1845,  at  Providence,  R.I.; 
d.  at  Providence,  R.I.,  8  May, 
1916. 

1874.  Edward  Tobey  Tucker,  b.  29 
Sept.,  1849,  at  New  Bedford;  d.  at 
New  Bedford,  10  AprU,  1917. 

1875.  Justus  Crosby  French,  d.  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  6  Mar.,  1917. 

1877.  James  Richards  Foster,  b.  2  May, 
1844,  at  Foxboro;  d.  at  North 
Attleboro,  8  Nov.,  1916. 

1877.  Edward  Dyer  Peters,  b.  1  June, 
1849,  at  Dorchester;  d.  at  Dor- 
chester, 17  Feb.,  1917. 

1883.  Thomas  Edward  Cunningham,  b. 
5  Jan.,  1851,  at  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Can.;  d.  at  Cambridge,  27 
Feb.,  1917. 

1887.  Thomas  Bernard  Shea,  b.  9  April, 
1861,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston, 
25  March,  1917. 

1893.  Francis  Henry  Barnes,  b.  14  Nov., 
1865,  at  Fitchburg;  d.  at  Fitch- 
burg,  11  Dec..  1915. 

1900.  Edward  SUrk  Parker,  b.  23 
May,  1874,  at  Derby  Line.  Vt.; 
d.  at  Pa^lUcket,  R.I.,  18  Feb., 
1917. 

1902.  Herbert  Seymour  Gay,  b.  21  Feb., 
1871,  at  Belchertown;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 21  April,  1917. 

1902.  Harry  Pringle  Robinson,  b.  23 
Nov.,  1875,  at  Plattsburg,  N.Y.; 
d.  at  Amesbuiy,  28  Nov.,  1916. 


1908.  Francis  James  Hogan,  b.  4  Feb., 
1882,  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.;  d.  at 
St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.,  1  Mar.,  1917. 

Veterinary  School. 

1886.  Daniel  David  Lee,  b.  2  Mardi, 
1865,  at  Charlestown;  d.  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  22  March,  1917. 

Law  School. 

1858.  Richard  Olney,  LL.D.,  b.  15 
Sept.,  1835,  at  Oxford;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 8  April,  1917. 

1863.  Charies  Sidney  Ensign,  b.  26  July, 
1842,  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  d.  at 
Newton,  10  April,  1917. 

QTemporarp  fUtmhttii. 

The  College. 
1872.  Edward  Luther  Parks,  b.  14  May, 

1849,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston,  8 

Feb.,  1917. 
1881.  George    Wiley    Gushing,    b.    17 

March,  1857,  at  Bedford;  d.  at 

Shrewsbury.  26  Feb.,  1917. 

1887.  Edward  Addison  Bulkley,  b.  4 
April,  1865,  at  New  York.  N.Y.; 
d.  at  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  8 
March,  1916. 

1904.  Arnold  Collamore  Heath,  b.  10 
Sept.,  1883,  at  Newtonville;  d.  at 
Boston,  8  March,  1917. 

1913.  Joseph  Gist  Russell,  b.  13  Nov., 
1889,  at  El  Paso,  Tex. ;  d.  at  New- 
ton, 28  Jan.,  1915. 

1914.  Addison  Leech  Bliss,  b.  22  Nov., 
1891,  at  Springfield;  d.  at  Paris, 
France,  22  Feb.,  1917. 

1917.  Randolph  Howard  Hitchcock,  b. 
13  Nov.,  1892,  at  Pukoo,  Molo- 
kai,  Hawaii;  d.  at  Cambridge, 
5  Feb.,  1917. 

1918.  Ronald  Wood  Hoskier,  b.  21  Mar., 
1896,  at  Bristol,  R.L;  killed  in 
France,  in  April,  1917. 

1918.  Everett  Tryon  King,  b.  28  Oct, 
1805,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 22  Feb.,  1917. 
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1918.  Saliba  Ameen  Saliba,  b.  14  Sept., 
1894,  at  Mt.  Lebanon,  Asia  Minor; 
d.  at  New  Bedford,  about  18  Feb., 
1917. 

Scientific  Scfuxd, 
18A9.  Julius  Allen  George,  b.  30  June, 

1841,  at  Mendon;  d.  at  Mendon, 

80  Jan..  1917. 
1892.  Elliot   Channing   Cowdin,  b.  28 

March,   1872,  at  Paris,   France; 

d.  at  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  in  April, 

1917. 

Graduate  School  cf  Arte  and  Sciencee, 
1907.  Cicero  Floyd  Watts,  d.  at  Abilene, 

Texas,  12  March,  1917. 
1911.  Jonathan  Risser,  b.  29  Jan.,  1869, 
at  Summerfield,   111.;  d.  at  To- 
peka,  Kans.,  21  March,  1917. 

Medical  School. 
1870.  Warren  Wilbur  Pillsbury,  b.  10 

Sept..  1848,  at  Manchester,  N.H.; 

d.  at  Newburyport,  1  April,  1917. 
1892.  George    Edward    Hyde,    b.    25 

Feb.,    1874,    at    Boston;    d.    at 

Brookline,  29  Dec.,  1916. 


Law  School, 


1844. 


1865. 


Daniel  Saunders,  b.  6  Oct.,  1822, 
at  Andover;  d.  at  Lawrence,  19 
April,  1917. 

Edward  William  Cornelius  Hum- 
phrey, b.  23  May,  1844;  d.  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  22  March.  1917. 

1871.  Charles  Greenough  Chick,  b.  7 
June,  1846,  at  Lebanon,  Me.; 
d.  at  Hyde  Park,  25  April,  1917. 

1914.  Francis  Bergen,  b.  30  Jan.,  1892, 
at  Montclair,  N.J.;  d.  at  Glen 
Falls,  N.Y.,  11  May,  1917. 

Officer  not  a  Oraduate. 
John  Edward  Russell,  Lecturer  on  The- 
ology  1893-1894,  b.  8  Jan.,  1848, 
at  Walpole,  N.H.;  d.  at  Williams- 
town,  25  Feb.,  1917. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT PROGRAM, 
JUNE  21,   1917. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  men 
who  have  entered  or  who  are  training 
for  service  and  who  will  be  absent  from 
Cambridge,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold 
the  Commencement  exercises  this  year 
in  Sanders  Theatre.  The  following 
changes  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  in 
the  program: 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  distribution  of  tickets  will 
not  be  on  the  plan  announced  in  the 
earlier  notices. 

Candidates  for  degrees  do  not  them- 
selves need  tickets  of  admission  to  San- 
ders Theatre.  A  limited  number  of  tickets 
are  available  for  candidates  for  the  use  of 
their  friends.  These  tickets  will  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  direction  of  the  Deans 
of  the  various  Schools  on  Friday,  June 
15.  No  candidate  will  receive  more  than 
one  ticket.  No  tickets  will  be  available 
for  alumni. 

No  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
other  than  members  of  the  various  Facul- 
ties will  be  entitled  to  tickets.  Faculty 
members  may  apply  for  one  ticket  each 
for  a  member  of  their  family.  Inasmuch 
as  the  change  in  program  occurs  at  a 
late  date,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  send 
out  printed  application  blanks.  In  order 
to  obtain  tickets,  however,  application 
should  be  made  immediately  in  writing 
by  members  of  the  Faculties  to  the  Act- 
ing University  Marshal,  5  University 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

It  was  not  long  since  that  some  one 
remarked,  —  it  sounds  like  T.  Roose- 
velt, '80,  —  "In  the  course  of  time  the 
United  States  will  pretty  surely  back  it- 
self into  the  war.'*  There  seemed  ground 
enough  for   this  pessimistic  assertion. 
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The  Administration  was  executing,  to 
aU  appearances,  an  endless  series  of 
advances  and  retreats.  The  advances 
looked  like  feints;  it  was  hard  to  see  the 
strategic  value  of  the  retreats.  But 
critics  realized,  after  the  German  Am- 
bassador removed  himself,  his  suite,  and 
such  plots  as  he  could  not  conveniently 
leave  behind  him,  from  our  shores,  that 
there  must  at  last  come  a  moment  when 
no  further  retreat,  strategic  or  pusil- 
lanimous, would  be  possible.  On  April 
2d  the  Administration  held  its  face  un- 
flinchingly to  the  sunlight  and  spoke 
brave  and  patriotic  words.  Congress 
translated  those  words  into  action,  and 
at  last  America  may  frankly  side  with 
the  Allies  in  defense  of  democratic  civ- 
ilization. Retreat  is  no  longer  possible. 
Pacifists  and  anti-patriots  of  all  sorts 
must  ke^  silent  or  rave  behind  sound- 
proof doors. 

Harvard  College  is  but  a  tiny  part  of 
the  nation,  but,  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  it  had  the  advantage  of  greater 
solidarity  and,  above  all,  of  earnest 
leadership.  President  Lowell  recognized 
the  inevitable,  and  in  numberless  ways 
he  began  to  prepare  the  College,  while 
the  country  at  large  drifted.  He  was 
admirably  supported  by  a  united  Fac- 
ulty and  by  all  the  leaders  among  the 
student  body;  the  Crimson  had  fortu- 
nately quite  recovered  from  its  pacifis- 
tic  aberrations  of  two  years  ago.  There 
was  a  pacifist  group,  of  coiu'se,  very 
noisy  but  very  small,  in  comparison  with 
similar  groups  outside  almost  negligible. 
Like  all  such  groups  it  pretended  to  rep- 
resent the  community  spirit,  but  the  stu- 
dent body  gaily  pricked  the  bubbles  of 
its  sophistry  and  laughed  away  its  pre- 
tensions in  yellow  posters  advertising  the 
Union  of  American  Nincompoops.  Since 
the  declaration  of  war  it  has  pretty  well 
disappeared  and  some  of  its  members 


have  even  intimated   that  they  would 
support  the  Government 

Elsewhere  in  the  Magazine  are  dis- 
cussed separate  phases  of  Harvard  ac- 
tivity.   The    University    notes,    never- 
theless,  can    hardly   be   more  than   a 
summary  of  the  preparedness  activities 
of  the  University  since  other  activities 
have  almost  ceased.  The  students  think 
of  little  else,  khaki  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.   It  is  probable  that 
even  the  most  rigidly  professional  pro- 
fessorial mind  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
tracted from  its  normal  course.    Many 
professors,  indeed,  are  devoting  a  good 
part  of  their  time  to  the  service  of  the 
nation.    Dr.  Harvey  Cushing  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  of  eleven  medical 
directors  to  work  out  a  standardization 
of  medical  and  surgical  supplies.    Prof. 
£.  F.  Gay  is  a  memb^  of  the  Conmier- 
cial  £kx)nomy  Board  designated  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  to  mobOize 
the  conmiercial  interests  of  the  country 
for  effective  and  economical  distribution 
of  commodities.  Prof.  O.M.  W.  Sprague 
is  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Conuneroe  to  ad- 
vise the  Government  on  questions  of  wvx 
finance.     Like   several    other    Faculty 
members    Prof.     Sprague   has   written 
much  on  war  subjects.    He  advocates 
paying  all  expenses  of  the  war  throu^ 
taxation.    Prof.  Eugene  Wambaugh  is 
delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  Mili- 
tary Law  to  fit  lawj'ers  for  service  as 
judge    advocates.     Professors    Lyman, 
Greenough,  R.  B.  Perry,  W.  B.  Munro, 
and  many  others,  are  giving  a  large  part 
of  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  stu- 
dents in  military  matters.  Over  200  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  signed  a  memorial 
to  President  Wilson  endorsing  the  basis 
on  which  he  urged  the  nation  to  dedare 
a  state  of  war  existing.   Student  activ- 
ity has  been  centralized  in  the  Reserve 
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Officers*  Training  Corps.  The  Harvard 
Regiment  of  last  year  was  superseded 
this  year  by  a  course  in  military  science, 
to  count  toward  the  degree.  Enrol- 
ment was  disappointingly  small  but  be- 
fore the  mid-years,  when  the  interna- 
tional situation  had  become  acute,  it  was 
decided  to  encourage  further  enrol- 
ments^  the  work  of  the  second  half-year, 
greatly  intensified,  to  be  allowed  to 
count  as  a  half-course.  The  numbers 
promptly  increased  to  over  one  thou- 
sand. On  Feb.  13  a  great  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  President  Lowell  and 
others  urged  the  students  to  do  their 
utmost  duty  to  the  nation.  The  Crim- 
son  printed  telegram  after  telegram  from 
graduates  of  the  standing  of  Senator 
Lodge  and  Major-General  Wood,  as  well 
as  telegrams  of  congratulation  from 
various  officials  in  America  and  abroad. 
The  whole  College  was  stirred  and  re- 
sponded promptly  and  enthusiastically. 
When  war  was  declared  the  University 
authorities  were  prompt  to  act.  The 
intercollegiate  athletic  schedule  were 
canceled.  It  was  announced  that  stu- 
dents entering  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try would  be  allowed  to  take  final  ex- 
aminations during  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
those  compelled  to  leave  before  that 
time  should  be  given  credit  for  the  work 
of  the  year,  on  condition  that  they  LTt 
in  good  standing. 

The  question  of  the  standing  of  the 
Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps  was 
very  perplexing,  the  War  Department 
hesitating  to  make  a  final  decision. 
O.ily  at  the  very  end  of  April  was  it  de- 
cided that  there  should  not  be  a  regular 
training  camp  for  officers  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  students  who  had  been 
in  the  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps 
were  urged  to  enroll  in  Plattsburg  or  one 
of  the  other  regular  military  camps.  The 
work  in  Cambridge  will  be  continued, 


however,  for  those  students  who  are  not 
of  the  age  to  be  accepted  at  Plattsburg. 

On  April  27  six  competent  French 
officers  sent  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, of  whom  Major  Azan,  of  the  In- 
fantry, is  chief,  arrived  to  help  in  the 
training  of  the  students.  They  will 
probably  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time 
in  aiding  the  reguUr  military  instructors 
in  teaching  such  students  as  remain  in 
Cambridge  because  they  are  under  age 
or  could  not  gain  admission  to  Platts- 
burg. Their  coming  b  more  than  a  help 
to  the  University.  It  is  a  help  to  the 
whole  country,  as  much  of  their  work 
will  consist  in  informal  conferences  with 
regular  army  officers  on  the  lessons  of 
the  present  war. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents have  associated  themselves  with 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps, 
many  have  gone  into  other  branches  of 
the  national  service.  A  great  number 
have  enrolled  as  Naval  Reserves,  and 
at  the  present  moment  some  are  prob- 
ably already  in  active  service.  \)ther8 
have  joined  the  Flying  Corps,  which  is 
training  in  Florida  and  at  Squantum. 
They  will:  not  only  be  fliers  but  will 
serve  as  instructors  for  new  men  taking 
up  this  branch.  Some  students  also 
have  gone  into  the  Signal  Corps,  and 
are  already  actively  at  work  at  Newport 
and  elsewhere. 

In  the  departments  of  the  University 
other  than  the  College  work  is  quickly 
being  pushed.  The  Business  School  is 
training  men  for  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  and  has  furnished  many  of 
its  members  to  act  as  advisers  on  Com- 
mittees of  Public  Safety  and  on  National 
Committees  organized  to  mobilize  the 
resources  of  the  country.  In  the  Law 
School  the  students  were  urged  to  con- 
tinue their  course,  but  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  those  who  enter  the  federal 
training  camps  or  are  called  into  the 
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national  service  might  omit  the  final 
examinations  of  the  year,  getting  credit 
for  the  year's  work  after  they  pass  the 
final  examinations  of  the  succeeding 
year.  The  Medical  School  will  un- 
doubtedly carry  its  work  straight 
through,  so  students  will  be  enabled  to 
graduate  very  much  sooner  to  take  up 
positions  as  Army  or  Navy  doctors. 
This  School  also  is  furnishing  expert 
advice  with  regard  to  military  medicine. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dental 
School.  The  Dean  has  already  noti- 
fied the  Massachusetts  Regiment  that 
the  School  will  give  any  care  necessary 
to  the  teeth  of  the  men. 

The  University  has  offered  to.  the 
Government  its  laboratories  to  aid  in 
making  all  kinds  of  experiments  as  to 
explosives  and  chemistry  connected  with 
the  war. 

The  war  further  is  vbible  in  Cam- 
bridge from  the  fact  that  the  Museums 
have  been  closed. 

In  summary  it  can  only  be  said  that 
Harva^  University  is  doing  its  best  in 
all  its  departments  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  National  Government,  and  that  it 
is  pushing  forward  necessary  prepared- 
ness in  every  possible  manner.  The 
spirit  of  the  University  throughout  is 
admirable. 

Robert  Reece  Cll)  has  received  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  Britbh 
Royal  Flying  Corps. 

Allen  Shortt,  of  the  Class  of  '17,  has 
been  awarded  the  British  Military  Cross 
for  distinguished  services  in  France. 
He  led  a- company  of  his  men  across  the 
neutral  zone  between  the  trenches  and 
captured  almost  single  handed  a  German 
machine  gun.  He  has  been  several  times 
mentioned  for  bravery.  Shortt  is  said 
now  to  be  in  a  German  prbon  camp. 

Addison  L.  Bliss,  '14,  died  of  pneu- 
monia in  Paris,  just  as  he  was  about  to 


take  up  the  work  of  a  driver  in  the 
American  Ambulance  Field  Corps. 

Henry  M.  Suckley,  '10,  was  killed  at 
Saloniki,  where  he  was  driving  an  ambu- 
lance. The  explosion  which  killed  him 
was  that  of  an  aerial  bomb.  Suckley  had 
been  granted  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  It  is 
said  that  his  name  will  be  proposed  for 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

D.  H.  Ingram,  '16,  writes  very  inter- 
estingly of  his  work  with  the  Y.M.CA^ 
attached  to  the  British  Army  at  Mes- 
opotamia. 

The  ambulance  drivers  who  have 
returned  from  France  have  formed  a 
permanent  organization,  of  which  C.  C. 
Davis,  '01,  has  been  elected  president. 
The  work  of  recruiting  for  the  American 
Ambulance  Service  and  for  Richard 
Norton's  Ambulance  goes  on  in  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  felt  that  the  men  saving  in 
this  way  are  as  truly  serving  their  coun- 
try as  they  would  be  in  voluntarily  en- 
listing here  in  any  of  the  Army  units. 
The  University  has  made  the  same  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  credit  to  be  given  the 
men  who  go  abroad  for  this  service  as  it 
has  made  for  those  enlisting  in  the  U.S. 
Army. 

President  Meiklejohn,  of  Amherst,  wiQ 
be  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orator  at  the  ex- 
ercises during  the  Commencement  weeL 

Prof.  Ernest  C.  Moore,  of  the  I>qpaTt- 
ment  of  Education,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Normal  School. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Schofield  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation,  which  was  established 
to  promote  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Scandinavian 
countries. 

Prof.  Persons,  of  Colorado  CoDege^ 
has  been  teaching  in  the  Economic 
courses  formerly  given  by  Prof.  Taussig, 
who  has  taken  up  his  work  on  the  Tariff 
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Board.  Prof.  Persons  is  the  Exchange 
Professor  from  Western  Colleges. 

The  National  Canners  Association 
has  offered  a  large  sum  annually  for 
three  years  to  Harvard  University  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  food  poison- 
ing, with  special  reference  to  canned 
goods.  The  investigation  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  Medical  School  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau. 

A  scholarship  known  as  the  Victor 
Emanuel  Chapman  Fellowship  has  been 
established  at  Harvard  University  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  one  or  more 
French  students  to  study  in  the  Uni- 
versity each  year.  The  fund  establish- 
ing the  scholarship  amounts  to  about 
$25,000.  Chapman,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  killed  while  flying  in  France. 

STUDENT  EXPENSES  AT  THE 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Introduction. 

During  the  year,  many  letters  come 
to  the  Medical  Schod  inquiring  about 
expenses,  and  in  several  of  these  letters 
the  writers  ask  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  earning  one's  way,  wholly 
or  in  piu-t,  through  the  Medical  School. 
It  is  hard  to  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion except  in  a  general  way,^  but  it  was 
felt  that  a  series  of  facts,  revealing  the 
actual  cost  to  the  student  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  for  one  academic  year, 
with  what  added  information  could  be 
obtained  as  to  just  how  the  student  can 
meet  this  cost,  would  be  of  considerable 
value  and  service  to  the  prospective 
student  at  the  School. 

With  this  end  in  view,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  out  to  the  members  of  four 
classes,  the  last  class  to  graduate  and 
the  three  upper  classes,  a  total  of  about 
820  men.  Information  was  asked  for 
the  period  covering  the  previous  aca- 


demic year  of  1914-15,  when  these  four 
classes  were  enrolled  in  the  Medical 
School. 

Over  one  third  of  the  men  answered, 
the  usual  proportion  from  such  inquir- 
ies. The  statistics  obtained  in  63  per 
cent  of  the  replies  were  given  as  "closely 
approximate,*'  while  about  16  per  cent 
were  "exact,"  and  about  21  per  cent 
were  "estimated."  The  expenses  of  the 
four  classes  did  not  vary  to  any  marked 
degree,  but  the  total  expense  in  the  first 
jrear  averaged  somewhat  more  than  in 
the  other  three  years.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  in  the  case  of  three  of  the 
classes,  the  total  pa^inents  to  the  Medi- 
cal School  are  less  than  the  tuition  fee. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tuition 
fee  has  recently  advanced  $25. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  compara- 
tive expenses  in  one  Middle- Western 
medical  school  and  in  one  small  New 
England  medical  school,  figures  from 
the  same  having  been  submitted  by  two 
men  transferring  from  these  schools. 
Although  the  tuition  at  each  of  these  two 
medical  schools  is  much  less  than  that  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  the  total 
expense  of  each  of  the  two  men  does  not 
fall  very  much  below  the'  average  total 
expense  of  men  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  is  higher  than  the  total  ex- 
pense of  a  good  many  individuals  in 
the  latter  school. 

A  discussion  of  each  question  of  the 
circular  letter  follows,  with  statistics  as 
obtained.  Not  a  very  large  proportion 
of  replies  contained  remarks,  but  those 
which  were  deemed  of  real  value  to  such 
a  collection  of  facts  and  figures  have 
been  added. 

Total  Expensb. 
To  the  first   question,   "What  was 
your  total  expense  during  this  period 
(Sept.  15, 1914,  to  June  15, 1915)?"  the 
results  obtained  were  as  follows: 
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4th  y«ar  cUn: 

Average  total  ezpenae 

Maximum  total  expeiue 

Minimum  total  ezpeuae 

Number  of  replies  —  19 

3d  year  claae: 

Average  total  expense 

Maximum  total  expense 

Minimum  total  expense 

Number  of  replies  —  27 

2d  year  class: 

Average  total  expense 

Maximum  total  expense 

Minimum  total  expense 

Number  of  replies  —  22 

1st  year  class: 

Average  total  expense 

Maximum  total  expense 

Minimum  total  expense 

Number  of  replies  —  49 

Average  total  expense  for  the  four 


1772.95 
1829.16 
200.00 


•770.16 
1304.60 
316.00 


$715.39 
1431.00 
350.00 


$805.92 
1854.84 
250.00 


$775.28 

The  low  "minimum  total  expense" 
which  appear  above  were  submitted  by 
men  who  worked  for  their  board  and 
room,  or  received  a  scholarship,  or  both. 
A  small  number  lived  at  home,  thus  re- 
ducing their  total  expense. 

Board  and  Lodging. 
In  answer  to  the  second  question, 
"What  was  the  cost  of  board?"  we  felt 
justified  in  eliminating  all  who  boarded 
at  home,  if  only  for  two  out  of  the  three 
meals  each  day. 

4th  year  class: 

Average  board $249.79 

Maximum  board 400.00 

Minimum  board 150.00 

Number  of  replies  —  13 

8d  year  class: 

Average  board $206.60 

Maximum  board 300.00 

Minimum  board 160.00 

Number  of  replies  —  18 

2d  year  class: 

Average  board $183.11 

Maximum  board 360.00 

Minimum  board 144.00 

Number  of  replies  —  15 

1st  year  class: 

Average  board $197.45 

Maximum  board 468.00 

Minimum  board 75.60 

' .     Number  of  replies  —  40 


Average  board  per  capUa  for  the  four 
cUsB« $201.77 

The  exceedingly  low  "minimum 
board"  of  the  first-year  dass  are  the 
figures  submitted  by  a  member  of  that 
class  who  does  his  own  cooking. 

As  many  of  the  students  live  at  home, 
the  same  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
arranging  the  answers  returned  to  the 
third  question,  "What  was  the  cost  of 
lodging?*'  as  in  those  returned  to  the 
second  question.  Several  students  in 
each  class  work  for  theur  board  and 
room.  These,  with  the  number  living  at 
home,  we  eliminated  in  presenting  fig- 
ures for  the  third  question. 

4th  year  dass: 

Average  cost  of  lodging $124.77 

Maximum  cost  of  loiging 250.00 

Minimum  cost  of  lodging 63.00 

Number  of  replies  —  13 

3d  year  dass: 

Average  cost  of  lodging $112.70 

Maximum  cost  of  lodging 250.00 

Minimum  cost  of  lodging 76.00 

Number  of  replies  —  18 

2d  year  dass: 

Average  cost  of  lodging $96.93 

Maximum  cost  of  lodging 180.00 

Minimum  cost  of  lodging 72.00 

Number  of  replies  —  15 

1st  year  class: 

Average  cost  of  lodging $107.68 

Maximum  cost  of  lodging 285.00 

Minimum  cost  of  lodging 54.00 

Number  of  replies  —  39 

Average  cost  of  lodging  per  cajnta 
for  the  four  classes $109.46 

Medical  School  Fees. 
To  question  four,  "What  were  the 
total  payments  made  to  the  Medical 
School,  deducting  funds  refunded  ? " 
the  results  from  the  four  classes  are  as 
follows: 

4th  year  class: 

Average  total  payment 

Number  of  replies  —  21 

3d  year  class: 

Average  total  pasrment 

Number  of  replies  —  28 


$212.24 


$205.80 
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2d  year  class: 

Average  total  payment 

Number  of  replies  —  23 

1st  year  class: 

Average  total  pasrment 

Number  of  replies  —  48 


$219.16 


$235.14 


Average  total  payment  per  capita 
for  the  four  classes $221.22 

Traveling  Expenses. 
The  fifth  question,  "What  amount 
did  you  spend  for  traveling  expenses?" 
brought  in  a  wide  range  of  figures,  ac- 
cording as  the  student  commuted  daily, 
took  trips  during  Christmas  and  Spring 
vacations,  or  merely  spent  the  neces- 
sary sum  for  street-car  fares.  The  aver-' 
age  traveling  expense  per  capita  for  the 
four  classes  was  found  to  be  $61.80,  the 
minimum  $5,  and  the  maximum  $515.95. 

Personal  Expenses. 
The  sixth  question,  "What  was  the 
total  of  your  personal  expenses  not  in- 
cluded in  questions  2,  3,  4,  and  5?"  ap- 
parently was  not  clearly  understood  by 
all.  This  item  was  intended  to  include 
cost  of  books,  clothing,  club  dues,  etc. 
Some  who  live  at  home  state  that  their 
personal  expenses  are  nil,  showing  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  question. 
In  presenting  the  following  statistics  in 
reply  to  question  6,  we  have  omitted  the 
figures  from  those  who  apparently  mis- 
understood the  question. 

4th  year  class: 

Average  personal  exx>ense $284.14 

Maximum  personal  expense 900.00 

Minimum  personal  expenae 75.00 

Number  of  replies  —  15 

3d  year  class: 

Average  personal  expense $256.81 

Maximum  personal  expense 672.74 

Minimum  personal  expense 52.40 

Number  of  replies  —  26 


2d  year  class: 

Average  personal  expense 

Maximum  personal  expense. . 
Minimum  personal  expense .  . 
Number  of  replies  —  20 


$190.38 

490.00 

35.00 


Ist  year  class: 

Average  personal  expense $233.94 

Maximum  personal  expense 931.01 

Minimum  personal  ex];>ense 35.00 

Number  of  replies — 46 

Average  personal  expense  per  eapiia 
for  the  four  classes $238.24 

Scholarships,  Loans,  etc. 
In  answer  to  the  seventh  question, 
"Have  you  received  a  scholarship  or 
other  financial  award  during  this 
period?  If  so,  how  much?**  of  the  total 
number  of  124  replies,  22  had  received 
scholarships  ranging  from  $30  to  $800. 
These  were  divided  among  the  four 
classes  as  follows:  4th  year,  3;  3d  year, 
4;  2d  year,  6;  1st  year,  9.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  second-year  class  had  re- 
ceived loans  varying  from  $70  to  $400 
in  amount. 

-  Work  not  in  the  Curriculum. 
The  eighth  question  reads,  "Have 
you  received  remuneration  for  ser- 
vices? If  so,  (a)  for  what  work?  (6) 
What  was  the  total  financial  remunera- 
tion for  this  period?  (c)  What  remun- 
eration other  than  financial  (meals, 
room,  etc.)  —  its  nature  and  estimated 
monetary  value?**  Of  the  124  who 
replied,  38  had  received  some  remun- 
eration for  services  rendered,  either 
financial  or  in  the  form  of  board,  room, 
laundry,  etc.  These  88  from  the  four 
different  classes  are  divided  among  va- 
rious kinds  of  work  as  follows,  a  few 
being  engaged  in  more  than  one  kind 
of  work:  — 

Hospital  assistant 0 

Salesman 5 

Teaching 3 

Library  clerk 3 

Laboratory  assistant 2 

Night  telephone  operator 2 

Musician. 2 

Y.M.C.A.  clerk 

Literary  work 

Auto  operator 

Night  nurse 

Dentistry 

Social  service 
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Asricultural  work 1 

Drug  clerk 1 

Chemist 1 

Uahcr 1 

Restaurant  clerk 1 

Janitor 1 

Not  specified 3 

Number  of  men  in  all  four  claaaea  re- 
ceiving financial  remuneration 25 

Average  financial  remimeration  re- 
ceived per  capita $129.16 

Maximum  financial  remuneration 
received  p«r  capita 450.00 

Minimum  financial  remuneration  re- 
ceived per  capita 7.00 

Number  of  men  in  all  foiir  classes 
receiving  remuneration  other  than 
financial 19 

Average  estimated  monetary  value 
of  remuneration  received  per  cap- 
ita      1231.37 

Maximum  estimated  monetary 
value  of  remuneration  received 
per  capita 550.00 

Minimum  estimated  monetary  value 
of  remuneration  received  per  cap- 
ita. 18,00 

Summer  Work. 
To  the  ninth  question,  "How  much 
money  were  you  able  to  make  the  pre- 
ceding sununer  with  which  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  above  expenses?  What  was 
thenatureof  the  work?'*  54  stated  that 
they  had  been  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
work  the  preceding  summer. 

Average  profit  from  preceding  sum- 
mer work $163.81 

Maximum  profit  from  preceding 
summer  work 600.00 

Minimum  profit  from  preceding  sum- 
mer work 30.00 

The  nature  of  the  work  done  by  these 
54  was  even  more  varied  than  that  done 
by  students  of  the  School  during  the 
academic  year.  The  different  occupa- 
tions in  order  of  popularity  follow:  — 

Salesman. 9 

Summer  camp 7 

Agricultural  work 6 

Hospital  assistant 3 

Clerk 3 

Factory  work. 2 

Musician 2 

Laboratory  assistant 2 

Railroading 2 

Hygiene  and  sanitation  work. 2 


Drug  clerk 2 

State  or  Government  employ 2 

Library  work 2 

Clerical  work. 2 

Tutoring 

Froctoring 

Athletics. 

Auto  operator, 

Dentistry 

Social  service 

Chemist, 

Express  agent 


The  preceding  facts  prove  that  the 
observation  of  one  man  is  wrong,  via., 
that  "it  is  very  difficult  to  get  summer 
work  that  will  net  one  more  than  $100 
above  all  expenses.*'  Of  the  54  engaged 
in  summer  work,  97,  or  almost  three 
fourths,  received  over  $100,  while  but 
7  received  just  $100.  and  10  less  than 
that  amount. 

Remarks. 

Some  of  the  remarks  are  of  value,  as 
they  show  that  considerable  economy 
can  be  practised  when  necessar>'-  Here 
is  one:  "I  consider  that  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  board  ($150)  and 
lodging  ($110)»  was  very  moderate,  and 
only  by  luck  did  I  happen  to  get  it  so 
reasonable.  However,  I  had  to  econo- 
mize considerably  to  get  through  with 
a  total  of  $700  expenses.*'  Another  em- 
phasizes "the  very  excellent  positions 
offered  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,*' 
whereby  one  may  "do  some  work  for 
board  and  room." 

A  few  are  working  their  way  through 
the  Medical  School.  Their  conunents 
follow:  "I  worked  every  minute  I  could 
get  a  hold  of  during  1914-15,  as  I  did 
in  1913-14,  and  as  I  have  in  1915-16. 
I  went  down  to  Rhode  Island  every 
Saturday  afternoon,  worked  all  day 
Sunday,  and  came  back  to  Boston,  and 
did  some  subscription  work  for  the  Cur- 
tis Publishing  Company  on  the  side.'* 
"I  found  it  darned  hard  and  hope  no- 
body else  will  have  to  try  as  hard."  To- 
tal expense  in  this  case  $440.    *'I  am 
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working  my  way  through  the  Medical 
School  and  have  paid  all  my  expenses 
with  the  exception  of  my  board  and  room 
which  I  receive  free  at  home."  This 
comment  from  a  man  who  received  no 
scholarship  and  whose  total  ex]>ense 
was  $366.  "This  account  I  consider  as 
the  limit  of  economy.  It  has  been  pos- 
sible, only  because  it  had  got  to.**  Total 
expense  in  this  case  $530.  No  scholar- 
ship received,  but  a  total  of  $895.89 
earned  during  the  school  year  doing 
various  kinds  of  work.  Another  member 
of  the  School  worked  the  preceding 
summer  but  did  not  work  for  expenses 
while  in  Medical  School.  He  says:  "I 
could  work  my  way  through  School 
here  as  I  did  in  college  but  prefer  to 
borrow  the  money." 

Comments  of  appreciation  are  al- 
ways received  with  welcome:  "I  am 
pleased  to  acknowledge  my  great  in- 
debtedness to  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  shall  leave  it  with  the  most  loyal 
interest.  If  I  lost  anything  by  gaming 
my  board  and  room,  I  more  than  made 
it  up  by  attending  summer  school  in  an 
A+  school." 

An  exchange  of  certain  necessary 
equipment  among  men  in  the  School 
usually  means  a  saving  of  expense  for 
those  concerned.  This  comment  ex- 
plains itself:  "The  cost  for  obstetric 
supplies  would  have  been  considerably 
more  if  I  had  not  exchanged  some 
necessary  articles  with  others  whose 
services  were  at  different  times  from 
mine.*'  One  member  of  the  School  be- 
lieves that  the  instructors  could  mate- 
rially decrease  the  expenses  of  the  stu- 
dents by  referring  them  to  dealers  in 
students'  supplies,  other  than  textbooks, 
who  do  not  make  a  practice  of  making 
very  large  profits  on  the  supplies  which 
they  sell. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among 


members  of  the  Medical  School  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  School  should 
have  a  dormitory  and  dining-room. 
The  lunch-room,  to  many,  has  filled  a 
long-felt  need,  at  least  for  one  meal  in 
the  three,  but  the  need  does  not  end 
there.  To  any  one  who  is  obliged  to 
live  fairly  economically,  boarding  at 
restaurants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  School 
and  rooming  where  a  good  room  is 
available  at  a  low  price,  the  need  for  a 
dormitory  and  dining-room  connected 
with  the  Medical  School  is  very  appar- 
ent as  well  as  urgent. 

The  following  four  comments  em- 
phasize this  need:  "A  saving  could 
be  made  if  there  was  a  dormitory  and 
dining-room  near  the  Medical  School. 
At  present  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  good 
meal  near  the  School  except  at  noon- 
time." "Though  somewhat  inconven- 
ienced by  living  at  home  —  one  hour's 
ride  from  School  —  I  much  preferred 
this  to  living  at  a  cheap  boarding-place 
or  rooming  in  cheap  apartments  and 
eating  at  poor  restaurants.  The  man  of 
moderate  or  very  limited  means  greatly 
needs  a  school  dormitory  and  dining-haU, 
where  he  could  live  at  least  as  cheaply 
and  as  well  as  do  the  undergraduates 
and  graduate  students  in  Cambridge." 
"To  many  of  my  class  and  to  many  of 
the  present  third-  and  fourth-year  classes 
the  lunch-room  at  the  School  seemed 
unsatisfactory,  the  same  food  being  ob- 
tainable at  downtown  ^lunch-counters, 
at  a  smaller  price."  (Such  a  compari- 
son should  consider  many  factors  of 
time,  cost,  service,  etc.  —  Ed.)  "The 
well-regulated  fraternity  house  of  the 
present  day  marks  the  best-known 
method  of  providing  good  accommo- 
dations and  living  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
short  oj  the  well-kept  dormitory.  Even 
with  a  dormitory  system,  the  clubhouse 
offers  some  points  of  superiority." 
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A  Comparative  Table. 
A  comparison  of  the  expense  of  a 
student  in  a  Middle-Western   medical 
school  and  of  a  student  in  a  small  New- 


England  medical  school  with  the  aver- 
age expense  of  over  800  studeots  in 
Harvard  Medical  School  from  Sept. 
15,  1914,  to  June  15,  1915,  follows: 


Loeatumqf  Medical 
Sekool 

Total 
expense 

Board 

LodfinQ 

Tctdyaif^ 
mentslo 
Medietd 
Sekool 

TrareKng 
expeneee 

Pentnud 

Middle  Weit 

•6«S.19 
800.00 

775.88 

$153.84 

$64.00 

$173.00 
155.00 

$50.33 
24.00 

61.80 

$2».00 

NewEnglaiid 

Board  and  lodging  n- 
ceived  as  remuDera- 
tioo  for  servica  ren- 
dered 

Not 
obUiDed 

Hairtid'  > 

«04.77 

100.40 

f39M 

Medical  School  Expenses. 
College  fees.  The  tuition  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  is  now  $225,  of  which  $185 
must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  and  the  remaining  $90 
on  or  before  Jan.  31.  A  matriculation 
fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  to  the  Bursar, 
also  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year.  On  or  before  Jan.  81,  first-year 
students  are  to  make  a  deposit  of  $10 
with  the  Bursar  to  cover  charges  for 
breakage,  damage,  and  loss  of  appara- 
tus, in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments established  by  the  several  de- 
partments in  which  they  occur.  A  stu- 
dent may  rent  a  microscope  from  the 
School  upon  application  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Microscopes.  A  deposit  of 
$1  with  the  Dean  will  entitle  the  stu- 
dent to  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the 
School  buildings. 


Every  student  is  required  to  file  with 
the  Bursar  on  his  entrance  to  the  School 
a  bond  of  $50,  executed  by  two  suffi- 
cient bondsmen  (one  of  whom  must  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States)  or  to 
deposit  $50  in  money,  to  cover  the  loss 
or  injury  of  any  property  belonging  to 
the  University,  or  for  which  it  is  re- 
sponsible. No  officer  or  student  of  the 
UniverAy  is  accepted  a^a  bondsman. 
Not  later  than  Oct.  1  in  each  academic 
year,  any  student  may  pay  to  the  Bur- 
sar the  sum  of  $4  for  the  maintenance 
of  the-Stillman  Infirmary;  and,  on  the 
order  of  a  physician,  every  student  who 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given,  in  the  case  of  sick- 
ness, in  return  for  the  fee,  a  bed  in  a 
ward,  board,  and  ordinary  nursing  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  weeks  in 
any  one  academic  year. 
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Over  $40,000,000  sold,  chiefly  to  Trustees,  in  sums  of 
I500  to  #50,000,  with  Titles  guaranteed. 


Moses  Williams 
George  V.  Leverett 

Finance  Committee 


Frederick  C.  Bovvditch,  President 
Henry  H.  Edes,  Manager 


AMERICAN  TRUST  COMPANY 


\ 


50  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON 


RODOLPHE  L.  AGASSIZ 
HOBART  AMES 
JOHN  S.  AMES 
EDWIN  F.  ATKINS 
FREDERICK  AVER 
A.  G.  BULLOCK 
SAMUEL  CARR 
ARTHUR  B.  CHAPIN 
GILMER  CLAPP 


RUSSELL  G.   FESSENDEN,   President 
DIRECTORS 

LOUIS  A.  COOLIDGE 
CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  JR 


GORDON  DEXTER 
WILLIAM   R.  DRIVER,  JR. 
F.  C.  DUMAINE 
WILMOT  R.  EVANS,  JR. 
RUSSELL  G.  FESSENDEN 
FRANCIS  R.  HART 
N.  W.  JORDAN 


LESTER  LELAND 
LOUIS  K.  LIGGETT 
FRANCIS  PEABODY 
JOHN  FORBES  PERKINS 
HENRY  A.  RUETER 
PHILIP  L.  SALTONSTALL 
FREDERICK  R.  SEARS,  JR. 
R.  PAUL  SNELLING 
FRANK  W.  STEARNS 


UNION    SAFE    DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

Modern  Vaults  with  a  Unique  History  and  a  Unique  Location 
40-50  STATE  STREET 

THE  FINANCIAL   HOME  OF 
The  First  College  in  America  The  Oldest  Bank  in  Boston 

The  First  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Massa-       The  Oldest  Boston  Banking  Rrm 
chusetts  The  First  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  in  New  England 

Capital  and  Surplus  EARNiues  :  $3,000,000.00 


L 
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The  Browne  and  Nichols 
School  for  Boys 

Cambridge,  MaM. 

35th  year  be^nt  Sept.  24,  1917. 
Waiting   list   started   April    10th 

Nichols  Field,  playground  on  Charles  River, 
opposite  Soldiers  Field. 

Preparatory  Department  for  younger  boys. 

GEORGE  H.  BROWNE,  '78, 

ReT.  WILLARD  REED,  '91. 


Huntington  School 

Prepares  especially  for  Harvard  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy.    Small  classes.     Lower  school 
for  boys  from  8  to  15.     Supervised 
play  and  work.     A  limited  number 
of  scholarships  for  boys  of  excep- 
tional character  and  ability. 
Tuition,  $260 
IRA  A.  FLINNER  (Harvard).  HEADMAt 
322  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


f|ar))arb  Cental  ^cliool 

All  candidates  for  admission  holding  a  deeree  in  letters,  science,  or  medicine,  from  a  reco^ized 
college  or  scientific  school,  or  a  certificate  of  having  passed  an  examination  for  admittance  to  Hanrani 
;  College,  or  any  other  reputable  college  of  letters,  are  admitted  without  examination..  Candidates  who 
]  have  completed  a  four  year  scientific  or  classical  course  in  a  reputable  high  school  may  be  admitted 
•  under  certain  conditions,  without  entrance  examination,  each  case  to  be  decided  upon  its  merits.  AU 
=  other  candidates  must  pass  an  examination^ 

'Requirements  for  the  degree:  Every  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  have 
I  studied  dentistry  three  full  years,  have  spent  at  least  one  continuous  year  at  this  school,  and  have 
passed  an  examination  on  all  of  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  course  taken. 

The  forty-ninth  year  of  the  school  begins  September  24,  191 7.  For  additional  information  or  cata- 
logue, address. 

Dr.  EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean, 

Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

latD  S)cI)ool  of  ^arbarli  Wini\)tx&itp 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  as  regular  students  and  candidates  for  a 
degree :  — 

Graduates  of  Colleges  of  high  grade. 

Graduates  of  other  Colleges  of  approved  standing  who  ranked  in  the  first  third  of 
the  Class  cfuring  the  Senior  year. 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  as  special  students :  — 

1.  Graduates  of  approved  Law  Schools  having  a  three-year  course  for  their  de- 
gree. 

2.  Persons  who  have  never  received  a  degree  will,  in  rare  instances,  be  admitted 
as  special  students,  upon  passing  admission  examinations  in  Latin,  PYench,  and 
Blackstone. 

Special  students  are  not  eligible  for  a  degree. 

The  School  opens  in  19 17  on  Monday,  September  24. 

Persons  wishing  further  information  are  advised  to  communicate  with 

THE  SECRETARY,   Harvard  Law  School^ 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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SWIFT-McNUTT  CO. 

Bmlding  Wreddng,  Appraiaab,  Liquidatioiis 

70  DEVONSHIRE  STREET 
BOSTON 


CWe  accomplish  fiquklatioa  by  purchase  or 
on  G>mn]ission. 

€LWe  convert  any  tangible  assets  into  money 
— promptly. 

COur  Appraisal  Department,  although  us- 
ually acting  with  the  sales  organization,  is 
prepared  to  make  appraisals  independently. 

CWe  demolish  industrial  plants  anywhere, 
at  any  time. 

CConsult  us  about  your  problems. 


Chartered  1835 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

87  MILK   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Company  of  and  for  Harvard  Man 

Judge  Willard  Phillips,  Harvard  i8io, 
LL.D.  1852,  first  president  of  the  Com- 
pany, was  the  virtual  founder  of  the  mod- 
ern legal  reserve  system  of  scientific  Life 
Insurance.  Alfred  D.  Foster,  Harvard 
1873,  is  the  president  to-day. 

The  list  of  Harvard  graduates  connected 
with  the  Company  includes  officers,  direc- 
tors, heads  of  departments,  and  many 
others. 

Hundreds  of  Harvard  professors,  stu- 
dents, and  alumni  are  insured  in  the  New 
England  Mutual. 

Fdl  mfwrntioa  •!  tl»  N«w  EafiaBd  Matul's  policy 
CMrtnct  —  tlie  faintt  and  BMt  liberal  wnttoi  — will 
W  Bailed  te  aaj  address  oa  reqpiest. 


LUCE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

66  ParK  PL»  New  York        68  Devonshire  Su,  Bostofi 

Employs  about  80  persons  in  reading  more  newspapers  and 
periodicals  than  are  read  by  any  other  office  in  the  world,  who 
cut  from  them  —  to  order  —  matter  for  Public  Men,  Officials, 
Financiers,  Lawyers,  Reformers,  Authors,  Candidates,  and  others 
with  a  personal  interest ;  but  chiefly  serve  Railroad,  Insurance, 
Manufacturing,  and  other  Corporations,  Contractors,  Supply. 
Houses,  and  all  sorts  of  business  concerns  that  seek  contracts  or 
trade  from  a  distance,  and  want  to  know  of  chances  to  do 
business. 

Booklet,  terms  J  and  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  help,  sent  on  request 

MAKERS  OF  SOUVENUt  AND  MEMORIAL  ALBUMS 
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CULtsuKlN^:)  watcn  cc  Clock  ;:>nop 

RELIABLE  REPAIRING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

Oldest  Jewelry  Establishment  in  City.     Telephone  your  Orders  Cainb.  5343 

1432  Massachusetts  Avenue 

HARVARD  SQ.,  CAMBRIDGE 


)      ! 


Parkinson  &  Burr 

53  STATE  STREET 

BOSTON 

7  WALL  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


HARDING 
UNIFORMS 


FOR 


Army  and  Navy 


HARDING  UNIFORM  CO. 

22  School  Street 
BOSTON 


CATERING 

CLASS  SPREADS.   OUTING  LUNCHES 
COMMENCEMENT  DAY  LUNCH  .  .  . 

T.  D.  COOK  &  CO. 

CATERERS 
88  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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THF  ROOCWFI,!,  h.  CWmCHni. 

PRESS 

PRINTER* 

CoOeee  Class  Books  a  Specialty                                   Comspon<Ience  Solidted 

291  and  293  CX>NGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

By  Pkul  Revere  Frothingham,  '86 

A  CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES 

A  series  of  essay-sermons  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  life  as  affected  by  the 
creat  war.  Dr.  Frothingham  says,  "  The  war  itself  will  come  to  an  end  in  time, 
but  not  so  the  thoughts  that  have  been  aroused,  the  burdens  that  have  been  in- 
curred, the  sadness  that  has  been  experienced,  the  doubts  that  have  been  awak- 
ened.*' It  is  with  these  burdens,  this  sadness,  these  doubts,  that  the  book  deals 
in  a  popular  and  persuasive  way.     $/,2j  net.    {To  be  published  March  ji.) 


4  Park  St. 


HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN   COMPANY 


Boston 


BILLINGS  &  STOVER 

1360  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


OLD    CLOTHES   WANTED 
MAX  KEEZER 

HIGHEST  CA8H  PRICES  PAID   FOR  YOUR 
CAST-OFF  CLOTHING 

Also  Old  Gold,  Watches,  Chains,  Diamonds, 
Bric-a^Brae,  Furniture,  Rugs,  Etc. 

Will  call  at  your  room  day  or  evening  at  your  pleasure. 

My  Adv.  can  be  found  in  the  Crimson,  Lampoon,  Ad- 
vocate, Illustrated  Magazine  and  the  Monthly. 

1236  llastaohiisett»  A10.  CAMBRIDQE 

TELEPHONE  302 


Automobile  Insurance 

FIRE  AND  ACCIDENT 
Best  Companies  at  Lowest  Rates 

ALSO 

All  Otber  Kinds  of  Insurance 

ROBT.  A.  BOIT  &  CO. 
40  Kilby  Street,  Boston 


Biubliihed  1874 


Open  from  5  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m. 


DURGIN,  PARK  &  GO.     TeL^o-od 22131 

Market  Dining  Rooms 

30  North  Market  and  31  Clinton  Street,  Boston 
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Scovell,  Wellington  &  Company 

FORMERLY 

Clinton  H.  Scovell  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants  Industrial  Engineers 

We  announce  that  the  professional  practice  carried 
on  for  many  years  under  the  firm  name  of  CuNTON 
H.  Scovell  &  Company  will  be  continued  with 
the  same  partners,  organization  and  offices,  under 
the  name  of  ScOVELL,  WelUNGTON  &  COMPANY 
and  that  the  business  and  good  will  of 

Cutter,  Fletcher  &  Company,  Inc. 

have  been  transferred  to  our  firm.  Mr.  F.  R.  Fletcher, 
President  and  Manager,  all  the  other  officers  and  the  entire 
statf  of  Cutter,  Fletcher  &  Company  will  remain  with  us, 
enlarging  our  forces  for  professional  service. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  getting 
practical  results  in  dealing  with  problems  of  organization  and 
industrial  engineering  and  has  been  notably  successful  in  his 
work  for  shoe  manufacturers. 


110  State  St.,  Boston 

Steams  Bldg.,  Springfield  Edison  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
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Young's  Hotel 

Coort  Street  and  Conrt  Square 

Parker  House 

School  and  Tremont  Streets 

Hotel  Touraine 

Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets 
BOSTON 


J.  R.  WHIPPLE  COMPANY 


Hotel  Cumberland 


New 
York 


J 

§^ 

1 

H 

s:^5^ 

Broadway  at  S4th  Street 

"  Broadway  "  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 

7th  Ave.  Cars  from  Penn'a  Station 


Kept  by  a  College  Man 
Headquarters  for  College  Men 

Ten  minutes*  walk  to  forty  theatres 

Rooms,  adjoining  bath,  $1.50  up.     Rooms,  with  private 
bath,  $2.00  up.     Suites,  $4.00  up 

Special  Rates  for 
College  Teams  and  Students 

HARRY    p.    STIMSON.    Manager 


The  Cumberland  does  more  college  business 
than  any  other  New  York  Hotel 


HEADQUARTERS    FOR    HARVARD 
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The  Intelligence  of  Woman 

By   W.    L.    GEORGE 

A  remarkable  collection  of  essays  on  feminism  by  the  author  of  "  The  Second 
Blooming, '^  etc.  Such  topics  as  *'  Woman  and  the  Paint  Pot/'  *'  The  Break  Up  of  the 
Home,"  and  **  The  Break  Up  of  the  Family"  are  presented  in  Mr.  George's  incisive 
manner.  $1.25  «^. 


The  AVw  VorA'  Tintts  says  :    "  Occasionally,  very,  very  "T^  IJ  I7       \A/  €\  I?   ^J 

occasionally,  it  happens  that  a  book  appears  whose  merits  *    *^  '^        ^^    ^^  *^  ^^ 

one  would  like,  if  possible,  to  shout  from  the  housetops,  f^  ^\   f\  I?    Q  T  F*   P 

and  such  a  book  is  this  small  volume  entitled  *  The  Worn  ^^   ^^ 

Doorstep.'  "     The  diary  of  an  American  girl  whose  lover  By  MARGARET  SHERWOOD 

died  in  the  war.  6M  Printing:  $1.2^  mt. 


From  the  Deep  Woods  to  Civilization 

By   CHARLES  A.    EASTMAN 

Chapters  in  the  Autobiography  of  an  Indian.     The  interesting  life  of  the  author, 
the  m OS t  f am o us  A m er i c an  I n d i an  of  t o-d ay.    Fully  illustraiciL    Sto.     Gilt  top.    $2.00  fut. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  SIMILES    By  frank  j.  wilstach 

The  first  book  of  its  kind  —  the  familiar  as  well  as  the  odd,  quaint  and  curious  similes  from  the 
important  writers  of  all  languages  ^ — about  17,000  in  all. 

488  //.     Sz'fl,  Clotk^  $2.50  tut.    Half  leather^  $3-00  »rf. 


PUBLISHERS  Little,    Brown   &   Company  boston 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BONDING  /  Insurance 
Company 

T.  J.  FALVEY,  President  JOHN  T.  BURNETT,  Treasurer 

75-85  State  Street,  Boston 

Transacts  business  throughout  the  United  States,  rendering 
unexcelled  service  in  connection  with 

FIDELITY  and  SURETY  BONDS 

BURGLARY,  ACCIDENT,  HEALTH,   PLATE    GLASS, 
and  AUTOMOBILE  LIABILITY 

and  PROPERTY  DAMAGE  INSURANCE 
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"  The  outstanding  biography  of  the  year,** 
Former  Senator 

Albert  J.  Beveridge's 

LIFE  OF 

JOHN  MARSHALL 

Lindsay  Swift,  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  says : 

€L  "John  Marshall  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  with  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  at  last  we  have  an 
adequate,  a  monumental,  study  of  his  great  career.  .  .  .  K  there  is, 
since  the  publication  of  Nicolay  and  Hay's  Lincoln,  a  sounder  piece 
of  political  biography,  we  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  it.  .  .  .  For 
breadth  of  conception  and  brilliance  of  description  it  has  hardly  its 
equal  in  American  historical  writing.  ...  It  is  written  with  extreme 
care,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  with  great  accuracy.  The  language 
is  elevated,  of  distinction,  and  at  times  thrilling.  The  assemblage  of 
authorities  and  the  use  made  of  them  are  marvelous.  One  scholar  has 
already  said  that  it  is  the  *  best  documentated  work  of  American  his- 
tory yet  issued.'  And  above  all  things,  it  is  readable.  The  print  is 
fair  to  look  upon,  and  easy  to  read;  the  illustrations  and  facsimiles  are 
the  best  work  of  their  kind.  Altogether  an  agreeable  pasture  in  which 
to  browse  as  the  winter's  winds  howl  outside  and  the  fire  glows  within." 

C  **  As  full  of  color  and  incident  as  a  historical  romance." 

—  Baltimore  Sun. 

C  **The  Beveridge  'Marshall'  deserves  to  rank  among  the  great 
American  biographies."  —  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

€L  **  Fills  in  the  most  remarkable  way  the  need  of  a  definitive  bio- 
graphy that  will  stand  for  all  time.  .  .  .  The  two  volumes  are  vividly 
interesting  from  the  first  page  to  the  last."  —  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  in  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews. 

Profusely  illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white. 
2  volumes  now  ready.     j^8.oo  n^t 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  MAIL    TO-DAY 


HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN   COMPANY 
4  Park   St.,  Boston 

Enclosed  find  ^8.00,  for  which  please  send  to  address  below  Albert  J.  Beveridge's  Life  of  John  Marshall 
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EVERYTHING  GOING  UP 


But  There  is  One  Lonely  Cost  Item  in  the 

Manufacture  of  Shoes  Which 

Has  Not  Changed 


From  the  Lyons,  N.  K,  RepubliccM 


E 


VERYTHING  seems  to  be  going  up ! 


It  costs  high  to  live,  to  keep  well,  to  play,  to  die.  Everything  seems  to 
cost  more  all  the  time  and  the  average  individual  resigns  himself  to  the 
inevitable  and  decides  to  keep  at  the  problem  of  living,  trusting  to  luck  to  come 
out  somewhere  near  even  in  the  end. 

There  are  many  things  one  can  economize  on  or  go  without,  under  financial 
or  other  compulsion,  but  the  list  does  not  include  boots  and  shoes.  One's  un- 
derclothes, perhaps  —  but  never  one's  footwear.  Footwear  is  seen  of  all  men 
and  the  streets  and  sidewalks  of  the  twentieth  century  are  against  going  bare- 
foot.    Shoes  we  must  have. 

In  company  with  everything  else  the  price  of  shoes  has  been  going  higher  for 
some  time  and  is  still  on  the  upgrade.  If  you  were  a  shoe  manufacturer  the 
reasons  would  be  self-evident.  Leather  and  other  materials,  findings  and  labor 
have  gradually  increased  in  price  in  the  last  few  years.  Shoes  sold  at  retail 
have  got  to  return  more  money  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  a  simple  question  of 
profit  or  loss. 

A  careful  analysis  of  shoe  manufacture  and  costs  covering  thirteen  separate 
items  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  trade  journal  shows  that  since  1905  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  medium  grade  shoes  has  been  33  per  cent,  and  of  this  over  half,  or 
18  per  cent,  has  taken  place  since  191 2. 

In  facine  an  uncomfortable  situation  it  is  always  consoling  to  be  able  to  say 
that  it  mignt  have  been  worse.  That  consolation  exists  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  footwear,  for  there  is  one  item  in  the  manufacturing  cost  that 
has  not  increased.  And,  curiously  enough,  this  lonely  cost  item  which  has  not 
increased  is  the  very  one  which  by  most  people  is  thought  to  be  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  jump  in  shoe  prices  —  the  royalty  or  shoe  machinery  expense.  The 
analysis  previously  referred  to  which  sho^s  great  increases  in  the  total  cost  of 
shoe  manufacture  gives  the  royalty  cost  in  the  years  1905, 191 2  and  1916  as  con- 
sistently the  same  without  change  —  5  cents  per  pair. 

There  is  corroboration  of  this  statement  in  a  booklet  received  at  this  office, 
recently  published,  *'  The  Documents  in  the  Case,"  which  presents  the  storv  of 
the  service  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  in  the  testimony  of  puolic 
men,  of  editors  and  writers,  of  shoe  manufacturers,  and  in  the  opinions  of  Fed- 
eral judges.  We  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  "  The  Documents  in  the 
Case,"  which  appear  under  the  heading  "  Royalties  in  Cents  " : 

**  President  Sidney  W.  Winslow  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  Boston  on  January  13,  1914,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  under  oath,  with  regard  to  the  royalty  paid  by  a  shoe  manu- 
facturer at  the  time  the  suit  for  dissolution  was  brought  against  the  company 
in  December,  191 1 : 

"  The  average  royalty  paid  by  a  shoe  manufacturer  for  the  use  of  all  machines 
furnished  by  the  company  in  the  manufacture  of  all  types  and  grades  of  shoes 
is  less  than  two  and  two-thirds  cents  per  pair.  This  includes  the  Goodyear  welt 
shoe,  on  which  the  highest  grade  of  royalty  is  five  and  a  quarter  cents." 
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The  Harvard  Alumni  Association 
Appointment  Office 

ROGER  PIERCE,  General  Secretary 
50  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass« 

The  Harvard  University  Offices 

Appointment  Office 

(for  Recommendation  of  Teachers) 

Le  BARON  RUSSELL  BRIGGS.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

n  University  Hall,  Cambridge^  Mass* 

Office  for  Student  Employment 

MORRIS  GRAY,  JR*,  Secretary 
9  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Harvard  Alumni  Association  Appointment  Office  is 
maintained  to  secure  employment  for  graduates  and  former 
members  of  the  University  who  are  seeking  business  and  tech- 
nical positions.  Registration  of  graduates  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  University  is  invited. 

The  Harvard  Appointment  Office  (for  the  recommendation 
of  teachers)  is  maintained  by  the  University  to  secure  positions 
for  all  graduates  of  Harvard  College  or  other  Departments  of  the 
University  who  seek  teaching  or  other  educational  positions. 

The  Harvard  Students'  Employment  Office  endeavors  to 
secure  positions  for  undergraduates  and  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  residence  in  Cambridge,  who  desire  temporary  work. 
The  office  hours  of  the  Secretary  for  Student  Employment  are 
lo  a.m.  to  12  m. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  the  service  of  the  Offices. 
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IMPORTANT   WAR    BOOKS 


CAMPAIGN  DIARY  OF  A 
FRENCH  OFFICER 

By  SECOND  LIEUTENANT  REN^  NICOLAS.  Translated  by  Katharine  Bal> 
bitt.  Eveiy  lover  of  adventure  will  welcome  this  diary  kept  by  a  lieutenant  during  the 
Somme  campaign.     $1.25  net 

ESSAYS  IN  WAR-TIME 

By  HAVE  LOCK  ELLIS.  A  notable  new  book  by  the  great  English  psychologist,  deal- 
mg  with  such  subjects  as  Birth  Control,  Civilization  and  the  Birth  Rate,  War  and 
Eugenics,  Evolution  and  the  War,  Morality  in  Warfare,  The  Mental  Difference  of  Men  and 
Women,  etc.     $1.50  net. 


By  S.  S.  McCLURE 
OBSTACLES  TO  PEACE 

A  book  in  which  the  great  issues  of  the  war  are  set  forth 
without  prejudice  or  passion  by  the  light  of  first-hand  in- 
formation gathered  from  conversations  with  such  men  as 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  Zimmermann,  Von  Bissing,  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  Lord  Haldane,  Counts  Berchtold  and  Tisza,  Baron 
Burian  and  Talaat  Bey.  Among  the  important  documents 
brought  back  by  Mr.  McClure  is  the  text  of  the  secret 
agreement  of  19 14  between  England  and  Germany  and  the 
complete  confidential  instructions  to  German  submarine 
commanders.     §2. 00  net. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
THE  FUTURE 

By  ROLAND  G.  USHER.  "The  most  cogent  analysis  of  national  prospects  and  possi- 
bilities any  student  of  world  politics  has  yet  written."  —  Boston  Herald.  Of  peculiar  timeli- 
ness now  for  its  suggestions  of  radical  changes  in  our  traditional  foreign  policy.    $175  »w/. 

THE  ISSUE 

By  J.  W.  HEADLAM.  This  timeliest  of  books  presenting  the  peace  issue  between  the 
belligerents  in  Europe  analyzes  all  of  the  manifestoes,  peace  proposals,  and  suggestions 
that  have  yet  come  from  German  quarters,  and  shows  most  iUuminatingly  their  ultimate 

bearing.     $1.00  net. 

SEVEN  YEARS  IN  VIENNA 

A  revelation  of  court  and  political  life  in  the  capital  of  Austria-Hungary  during  the 
seven  years  preceding  the  present  European  conflict.  In  lively  and  informing  anecdote 
and  description  the  author  deals  with  this  fateful  period,  which  opens  with  the  visit  of 
King  Edward  and  closes  on  the  declaration  of  war.    Illustrated.   $1.50  net. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN   COMPANY  New  York 
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GARAGE  SERVICE 

PROFESSIONAL  CLEANERS 
THE  BEST  GASOLINE 

AUTO  HIRING  DEPARTMENT 

EXPERT  CHAUFFEURS 
BEST  EQUIPPED  SERVICE 

PROMPT  —  COURTEOUS  -  EFFICIENT 

PORCELLIAN  CLUB  — FOUR  YEARS 


The  Charles  River  Garage 

CalmcroM  Downey  Alexander  Shepherd 

233  Mt.  Auburn  Street 

Comer  Sparka  St.  Tel.  C«mb.  4752 


TUTORING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

A  Quarter  Century  Record  of  Success 

Preparation  by  Experienced  Teachers  for  Harvard 

Examinations. 

Newly  equipped  laboratories  and  class-rooms. 

WnJUAM  W.  NOLEN 
Utile  Hall,  1352  MasMwhiu«tts  Ave.»  CembridKe 

Telephone  Cambridge  tij 


SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATCO 


FISH  OP  ALL  KINDS 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS 

128    FANEUIL    HALL    MARKET 
BOSTON,     MASS. 


Drink  Sparkling 


"The  World's  Best  Table  Water' 


FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES  IN 

The  Harvard  Gi-aduates' 
Magazine 

Apply  to  the  Advertuing  Manacer 

99  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

MEN'S  Furnishing  Goods 


4  Hamilton  Place,  Boston 


1916  laacftarD  Ctofn  ^fjceis  anti  I9i5  pacitarD  e^CrlinDetie 

Courinff  Cats,  Limotutines  anH  LanHauIets  bp  %\t  \wt.  Hap,  tDtek  or  montb 
Careful  Comprttnt  CbaufFruc^ 

(Kdrpbonrjl,  ^I5acfi  ^ap  4006.-4007         jjftaitft   ^ftCCatttt5      ^^  Cambria  fhtxnXy  9o^on,  Jtta^^ 
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A  N  efficient  and  courteous  organization,  pro- 
'^^  gressive  methods,  large  resources  and  three 
offices,  conveniently  located  in  different  sections 
of  Boston,  combine  to  make  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  the  most  desirable  depository 
in  New  England. 

Interest-bearing  accounts,  subject  to  check,  may 
be  opened  at  any  office  and  the  three  offices 
used  interchangeably  for  the  transaction  of  your 
banking  business. 

An  investment  department  that  is  at  all  times  in 
close  contact  with  the  bond  market  and  finan- 
cial affairs  in  general  is  at  your  disposal. 

Modem  safe  deposit  vaults  at  all  offices,  that 
offer  complete  protection  for  your  valuables. 


02  TEMPLE  PLACE       ^^  ^^BQSTQfi^^^'^      ^^^  BOYLSTON    ST. 
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A  CONTEMPORARY  AND 
PERMANENT    HISTORY 

OF 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Are  you  as  a  ^aduate  interested  in  maintaining  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  University  in  the  index  of  which 
you  can  find  mention  of  any  man  who  has  affected  the 
life  of  the  University  and  every  event  of  consequence  ? 

This  is  the  function  of 

THE  HARVARD  GRADUATES' 
MAGAZINE 

which  prints  quarterly 

1.  A  Review  of  the  life  and  growth  of  the  University  by  the  University  Editor. 

2.  News  from  more  than  60  College  Classes,  80  Harvard  Clubs,  and  the  Associa- 

tions of  all  the  Professional  Schools. 

3.  A  compact  and  authentic  record  of  College  sports. 

4.  Special  Articles  on  Undergraduate  Student  Life  contributed  by  the  Student 

Editor  and  other  undergraduates. 

5.  Many  articles  of  general  interest  by  eminent  Harvard  men. 

6.  Memoirs  and  Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  worthies,  views  of  the 

new  College  buildings  as  they  are  erected,  athletic  groups,  facsimiles  of 
rare  Harvardiana,  etc. 

7.  A  record  of  the  literary  productions  of  Harvard  men,  and  critical  reviews  of 

the  more  important  works. 

8.  The  Official  Records  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  a  list  of  Marriages, 

and  the  Necrology  of  the  Alumni. 

The  Governing  Boards  regard  it  as  a  valuable  medium  for  extending 
the  influence  and  making  known  the  resources  of  Harvard  University. 

Published  quarterly  on  Sept.  i,  Dec.  i,  March  i,  and  June  i. 

Annual  Subscription,  in  advance Three  IK>llar8. 

Single  Copies Eighty-flTe  Cents. 

Annual  Postage  on  Foreign  Subscriptions  .  .  Forty  Cents. 

Send  Subscriptions  and  Orders  to 

THE  HARVARD  GRADUATES'  MAGAZINE 
99  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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HE  n/IRVTIRD 
GR71DU71TES 

mnGAzmt 

Since  it  was  founded  in  1892  has 

printed,  among  others,  the 

following  striking 

articles 

HE  remarkable  autobiography  of  Francis  Parkman ;  "Re- 
collections," by  S.  F.  Smith ;  Sources  relating  to  John  Har- 
vard, including  Miss  Marie  Corelli's  account  of  the  rescue 
of  "  Harvard  House  " ;  /%/  B^a  Kappa  Orations  by  Pres. 
Tucker,  Gen.  F.  A.Walker,  Senator  H.  C.  Lodge,  G.  S.  Mori- 
son,  Pres.  Seth  Low,  C.  J.  Bonaparte,  William  Everett,  Wayne 
MacVeagh,   Prof.   G.  H.   Palmer,   C.  D.  Wright,   S.  W. 
McCall,  Pres.  J.  H.  Angell,  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  Ambassador  James  Bryce, 
Dr.  H.  H.  Furness,  Pres.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Prof. 
Josiah  Royce,  Ambassador  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Dr.  Crothers,  and  President  Taft; 
Addresses  by   H.   L.  Higginson,    Sir   Frederick   Pollock,   Justice  O.  W. 
Holmes,  J.  H.  Choate,  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Prof. 
James,  etc.;  Special  articles  by  Pres.  Lowell,  Pres.  Eliot,  Pres.  Roosevelt, 
Prof.  Dunbar,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Prof.  Goodwin,  Dean  N.  S.  Shaler, 
Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale, 
and  many  others ;  A  series  of  Harvard  Historical  Portraits ;  Memoirs  of 
Harvard  Worthies—  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes, 
Francis  Parkman,  Gov.  W.  E.  Russell,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Gov.  Roger  Wol- 
cott,  F.  J.  Child,  Justice  Horace  Gray,  Morrill  Wyman,  Senator  G.  F.  Hoar, 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  Alexander  Agassiz,  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and  others; 
Special  articles  on  Athletics  by  W.  A.  Bancroft,  F.  W.  Thayer,  Henry  Rich- 
ards, C.  F.  Adams,  2d,  R.  H.  Dana,  R.  W.  Emmons,  W.  C.  Forbes,  Dr.  E. 
H.  Nichols,  L.  F.  Deland,  J.  R.  Finlay,  W.  S.  Youngman,  W.  T.  Reid,  H.  W. 
Putnam,  Dr.  E.  A.  Darling,  E.  C.  Storrow,  Prof.  I.  N.  Hollis,  Prof.  J.  W. 
White,  F.  W.  Smith,  C.  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  Dr.  W.  A.  Brooks^  W.  F.  Garcelon, 
P.  D.  Haughton ;  Poems  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  T.  W.  Higginson,  N.  S. 
Shaler,  L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  Wm.  Everett,  J.  T.  Wheelwright,  K  S.  Martin, 
W.  P.  Garrison,  Robert  Grant,  etc.    Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
Records  of'  Harvard  men  in  the  Spanish  War,  of  the  final  War  Rolls  of  the 
Civil  War,  of  Harvard  Oarsmen,  of  the  list  of  Harvard  Men  in  the  Public 
Service,   of   Harvard's   First   Scholars,   of   the   College   Presidents  bred 
at  Harvard  and  younger  Harvard  Men  of  distinction.  The  Magazine  has 
printed  several  hundred  illustrations,  including  many  fine  portraits,  besides 
groups,  views  of  buildings,  facsimiles,  etc. 


t^^  Read  the  preceding  page. 
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National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 


40  WATER  STREET 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES  P.  STEARNS,  aainnan 

JACOB  F.  BROWN 

MICAJAH  P.  CLOUGH 

CHARLES  K.  COBB 

HAROLD  J.  COOUDGE 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  COOUDGE.  3rd 

B.  H.  BRISTOW  DRAPER 

FRED  W.  ESTABROOK 

FRANCIS  A.  FOSTER 

WILLIAM  A  GASTON 

EDWIN  FARNHAM  GREENE 

ROBERT  HOMANS 

HENRY  S  HOWE 

LOUIS  K.  UGGETT 


H.  DEFOREST  LOCKWOOD 
RONALD  T.  LYMAN 
J.  FRANKLIN  McELWAIN 
HAROLD  MURDOCK 
JOSEPH  B.  RUSSELL 
EDMUND  H.  SEARS 
WILLIAM  S.  SPAULDING 
HENRY  B.  SPRAGUE 
ALBERT  STONE 
BAYARD  TUCKERMAN.  jR. 
THEODORE  N.  VAIL 
CHARLES  A  VIALLE 
C  MINOT  WELD 
WILUAM  H.  WELUNGTON 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $18,500,000 
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Caliban 

I     .  n.  .  ...       .„.'..    I  I..  .         r  I     I  I 

A  Masque  by  Percy  MacKaye 

Music  by  Arthur  Farwell 


(iiliint:[U;Hili)UiuitJH 


I  5000  People  in  the  Cast 

H  Will  be  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 

fl  civic  Dramatic  Production  ever  seen  in 

H  Greater  Boston.   Picturesque  choruses, 

^  pageants,  and  dancing  groups;  unusual 

H  stage,  scenic,  and  lighting  eflFects. 

K  Benefit  Red  Cross 


;i:iiMtniiriiiiJiiUtiuiiiii<i 


Harvard  Stadium 

June  28— July  9 


^'11    111  'l4TJH.aiHI  II.(,.J;11IJI1J.1' 


Committee  Headquarters 
420  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Tel.  Back  Bay  8966 


^^'    ,;    ll:[;!l|;il|:ii:"!!|,nj!;lll!n5^^^  Jl.|i 
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From  "  Voitr  National  Parks ' 


OUTDOOR  AND  TRAVEL  BOOKS 
FOR  THE  VACATIONIST 

YOUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 

By  ENOS  A.  MILLS 

Here  is  a  book  that  tourists  and  nature  lovers  have  long 
waited  for  —  a  complete  and  up-to-date  work  on  the  parks  of 
the  western  United  States  —  written  by  the  foremost  living  au- 
thority, and  supplemented  with  a  wealth  of  practical  guide- 
book information  by  Laurence  F.  Schmeckebier  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Illustrated  with  maps  and  more  than 
thirty  beautiful  photographs.    $2.50  net. 


1^ 


THE  LATCHSTRING 

Maine  Woods  and  Waters 

By  WALTER  EMERSON.  "Will  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  who  have  been  in  Maine  and  should 
draw  those  who  have  yet  to  try  the  pleasures  she  offers 
in  summer  and  winter."  —  N.  V.  Sun.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   $2.00  uct. 


BIRD  FRIENDS 

By  GILBERT  H.  TRAFTON. 
'*  In  this  reference  book  the  author 
has  condensed  a  whole  bird  library. 
...  It  carries  information  on  every 
phase  of  bird  study."  —  Chkag-o 
Herald  Illustrated  in  color  and 
black  and  white.    $2.00  net. 


A  THOUSAND  MILE  WALK 
TO  THE  GULF 

By  JOHN  MUIR.  "Another  link  in  the  story  of  the 
life-long  activities  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  en- 
thusiastic naturalists  America  has  produced  .  .  ^  of 
engrossing  interest  and  value."  —  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
Fully  illustrated.     ^2.50  net. 


BIRDS  OF  THE 
WESTERN  U.  S. 


By 

BA 


FLORENCE    M ERR  I  AM 

LEY.  .7  >trfi  fdifif^Jt,  /"ri;f  itze. 


Fram  "  Tfu  Latchstring'' 


printed  on  lliin  paper  and  bound  in 
flexible  leather.  Revised  addenda, 
bringing  nomenclature  and  ranges 
up  to  date.  34  full-page  illustra- 
tions and  over  600  text  pictures. 
53.50  net. 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR  WITH  THOREAU 

Edited  and  illtistrated  by  HERBERT  W.  OLE  A  SON.  Passages  from  Thoreau's  writings  descriptive 
of  New  England  nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  profusely  illustrated  from  Mr.  Gleason's  unique 
collection  of  Concord  photographs.  The  book  is  prefaced  by  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Thoreau  as  an  observer  of  nature  and  a  descriptive  writer.  $3.00  net. 

THROUGH  GLACIER  PARK 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART.  "Full  of  the  breeziness  of  the 
West  and  a  good  book  to  take  away  with  you  this  summer,  especially  if 
your  vacation  will  be  in  the  mountains."  —  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 
Illustrated.     75  cents  net. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE 
WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

By  FREDERICK  W.  KILBOURNE.  "Even  the  passing  tourist  — 
the  excursionist  bound  for  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  the  Franconian 
Notch,  the  Profile  and  the  Flume  —  will  find  it  a  useful  and  an  agreeably 
informing  companion."  —  X,  Y.  Tribute.     Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 
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Two  Notable  Biographies  of  Thoreau 

A  LIFE  OF  HENRY  THOREAU 

By  Frank  B.  Sanbarn 

A  final  and  definitive  biography  by  the  last  member  of  the  Concord  group.  In  addition  to 
much  hitherto  unpublished  material  throwing  new  light  on  Thoreau 's  ancestr\'  and  literary 
development,  the  volume  contains  his  college  essays  and  Minnesota  notebook,  hitherto  only 
privately  printed.  Illustrated,   $4.00  net 

HENRY  THOREAU 

AS  REMEMBERED  BY  A  YOUNG  FRIEND 
By  Edward  Waldo  Emerson 

These  Recollections  by  a  son  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  will  hold  a  unique  place  among  books 
about  Thoreau.  During  their  entire  childhood  Thoreau  was  an  older  brother  to  the  Emerson 
children,  and  they  enjoyed  the  free  and  full  expression  of  his  personality  as  he  gave  it  to  but  few. 

Another  feature  that  makes  the  book  significant  in  Thoreau  literature  is  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains the  recollections  of  many  of  the  Concord  people  \vho  really  knew  Thoreau  best  —  the 
simple  folk  with  whom  men  of  letters  do  not  ordinarily  come  in  touch,  but  whom  Dr.  Emerson, 
as  a  physician,  has  had  the  opportunity  to  know. 

/  /  7///  two  photogravure  portraits.    S 1 .25  7tet. 
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WST  PUBLISHED 


WAR  ADDRESSES 

1915-1917 
By  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  '71 


No  American  statesman  has  thought  more  deeply  or  spoken  more 
lucidly  on  such  questions  as  the  European  War,  American  rights, 
national  defense,  armed  merchantmen,  neutrality,  national  politics, 
world  peace,  our  relations  with  Germany,  etc.,  than  Senator  Lodge. 
His  speeches  are  good  to  read  as  well  as  to  hear ;  and  in  this  crisis 
of  the  world's  history  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  a  states- 
man of  his  ability  and  experience  has  to  say  on  the  questions  that 
occupy  all  minds. 

$2.50  net 


At  all 
bookstores 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


4  Park  St. 
Boston 
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Help  win  the  war— buy 

A  Liberty  Bond 

Safe — easy  to  buy 
— easy  to  pay  for 

** Liberty  Bonds'*  are  issued  in  $50  and  larger 
dmominations,  so  that  all  good  citizms  can 
hdp  the  Government  in  thu  time  of  need. 

Go  to  the  nearest  bank,  trust  company  or 
bond  house,  or  go  to  the  **  Liberty  Bond 
Booth"  in  one  of  the  large  stores.  It's  as 
simple  as  buying  postage  stamps. 

First  payment  on  $50  bond  is  only  $1  — 
remainder  to  be  paid  in  instalments. 

LIBERTY  LOAN   COMMITTEE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
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Cooley  &  Marvin  Co. 

Auditors  '  Accountants  '  Engineers 
709-712    Tremont    Building,   Boston 

Telephone,  Haymarket  3927-3928 


AUDITS  —  Verification  of  records  of  transactions  and  results,  assets  and  liabilities;  a  Certificate  both 
you  and  your  employees  are  entitled  to ;  a  Report  presenting  the  facts  of  the  business  in  a  new  light. 

COST  METHODS — Proved  Costs  of  production,  merchandizing  and  general  operations.  Onr  ex- 
perience warrants  your  consideration.     Experience  counts  heavily  in  this  matter. 

ORGANIZATION  BUILDING —  Personnel;  cooperation  between  departments ;  efficient  control  of  aD 
factors  of  the  business ;  routing  and  planning ;  elimination  of  waste  time,  effort  and  material ;  con- 
servation of  resources  and  scientific  control  of  investment  in  inventories,  receivables  and  planL 

RECORDS  —  Proof  methods  of  currently  recording  all  financial  and  operating  transactions.  A 
Monthly  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 

SUPERVISION  —  Periodical  inspection ;  preparation  of  reports  and  retunis  to  authoritieSu 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK-TAKING  —  Our  experience  in  planning  and  conducting  both  periodical  and 
continuing  inventories  gives  assurance  of  accurate  results  in  this  vital  matter. 

The  strength  of  our  service  is  Organization. 

Our  Organization  is  composed  of  a  considerable  group  of  thoroughly  experienced  Accountants 
and  Engineers,  whose  years  of  practical  work  have  in  most  cases  followed  graduation  from  lead- 
ing institutions.  The  unification  of  their  varied  resources  in  one  Organization  accounts  fi»r 
its  success. 


LUCE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

66  ParK  PL,  New  YorK        68  Devonshire  Su  Boston 

Employs  about  80  persons  in  reading  more  newspapers  and 
periodicals  than  are  read  by  any  other  office  in  the  world,  who 
cut  from  them  —  to  order  —  matter  for  Public  Men,  Officials, 
Financiers,  Lawyers,  Reformers,  Authors,  Candidates,  and  others 
with  a  personal  interest ;  but  chiefly  serve  Railroad,  Insurance, 
Manufacturing,  and  other  Corporations,  Contractors,  Supply 
Houses,  and  all  sorts  of  business  concerns  that  seek  contracts  or 
trade  from  a  distance,  and  want  to  know  of  chances  to  do 
business. 

Booklety  termsy  and  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  helpy  sent  on  request 

MAKERS  OF  SOUVENIR  AND  MEMORIAL  ALBUMS 
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Boston,  April  23,  1917. 
To  our  Patrons  — 

This  is  a  time  of  national  emergency  in  which  no  citizen  can 
consider  too  seriously  his  duty  to  his  country  and  the  ways  in  which 
he  can  be  of  service. 

As  the  oldest  and  most  important  American  Tourist  Agency,  we 
feel  that  our  first  responsibility  is  to  the  United  States  Government, 
in  its  new  and  enormous  duties  of  military  transportation,  and  we 
have  volunteered  the  services  of  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company 
to  be  used  in  any  way  in  which  the  government  may  see  fit. 

We  hope  that  all  of  our  patrons  who  are  in  a  position  to  be  of 
service  to  the  country,  in  any  W€iy,  will  decide  as  we  have.  There 
is  need  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  not  only  to  form  armies, 
but  to  equip,  supply  and  relieve  the  actual  fighting  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  every  one  of  Amer- 
ica's one  hundred  million  citizens  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  work. 
Modern  warfare  has  become  the  most  highly  specialized  of  all  great 
businesses  and  there  is  no  place  in  its  complicated  machinery  for  any 
but  trained  helpers. 

Thousands  of  citizens  —  as  patriotic  as  their  fellows  —  will  find 
that  for  a  hundred  different  reasons  they  are  not  needed  for  any  ac- 
tive duty.  For  their  benefit  we  shall  still  maintain  our  travel  service, 
as  we  know  from  the  many  inquiries  which  we  receive  daily  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  that  large  numbers  of  Americans  who  find  their 
services  are  not  needed  are  planning  to  travel  this  summer  as  usual. 

We  therefore  take  this  means  of  announcing  to  them  and  to  all 
our  patrons  that  (regardless  of  any  government  work  which  we  may 
undertake)  the  Raymond- Whitcomb  Tours  will  be  run  as  usual.  In 
fact  we  are  offering  a  number  of  new  attractions  which  will  prove 
of  unusual  interest  at  this  particular  time. 

If  you  cannot  be  of  service  to  the  government  may  we  send  you 
our  booklet  of  Summer  Tours  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  or  our  booklet  of  Tours  to  Alaska? 

Any  word  from  you  as  to  your  travel  plans  and  wishes  will  re- 
ceive our  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

Respectfully  yours, 
RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 


P.S.  Travel  in  the  United  States  this  summer  will  be  as  safe 
and  OB  comfortable  as  usual.  Railroad  service  in  Canada  has  not 
been  interrupted  for  a  day ;  thousands  of  Americans  have  been  trav- 
eling freely  in  that  country  and  not  a  single  accident  has  been  re- 
ported; although  Canada  has  been  at  war  for  nearly  three  years. 
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STERLING  SILVER 

IN  THE  HOME 

Reflects  the  graces  of  hostess  and 
entertainment. 

Beauty,  Individuali^;  Charm,  are 
its  pre-eminent  attributes,  with  Service- 
ability its  cardinal  virtue. 

It  bespeaks,  too,  the  taste  and 
discrimination  that  have  entered  into 
its  selection. 

For  nearly  a  century  ReeD  6C 
BARTON'S  Silverware  has  been  in 
service  in  the  best  homes. 

Beautiful  and  unique  examples 
in  great  Wtridy  may  he  teen  at 

Reed  ScBarton 

Established  1824 

Silversmiths 

Fifth  Avenue  atSZhJSi-  4Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


Sterling  Silver — Precious  Stones — ^Platiniim  and  Gold  Jewelry 

Watches — Clocks — Leather  Goods — Stationery — Canes  and 

UmbreUas. 
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